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SUGGESTIONS  FOR    THE    IMPROVEMENT   OF  A 
SYSTEM   OF    CITY  SCHOOLS. 

HON.  IIBNRT  SABIN.  DBS  MOINES,  lOW^A. 

I  HAVE  before  me  the  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  a 
city  school  system  prepared  by  the  Educational  Commission, 
appointed  by  the  mayor  of  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
a  system  for  the  improvement  of  city  schools. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  these  suggestions  have  been  compiled 
from  recommendations  made  by  a  number  of  educational  men 
throughout  the  country  at  the  request  of  the  commission,  and 
that  they  are  only  tentative  and  that  no  conclusions  have  been 
reached  which  are  of  binding  force.  The  various  articles  have 
already  been  in  part  reviewed  by  the  Chicago  journals,  so  that  no 
seal  of  privacy  is  violated  in  this  paper.  I  have  also  considered 
only  those  portions  which  relate  to  the  administration  of  educa- 
tional affairs,  with  but  little  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  busi- 
ness manager. 

The  first  thing  worthy  of  consideration  is  the  method  of 
appointing  the  Board.  In  this  case  it  is  proposed  to  give  the 
mayor  that  power,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  council.  Possibly 
there  is  no  better  way  than  this,  and  yet  it  is  putting  a  tremen- 
dous power  into  the  hands  of  that  official,  which  he  may  use  for 
the  benefit  of  the  schools,  or  he  may  use  it  for  his  own  personal 
aggrandizement.  As  the  city  increases  in  population,  this  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  mayor  also  increases.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
dangerous,  but  there  certainly  ought  to  be  some  safe-guard  thrown 
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around  it,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  abuse.  Of  course,  the  concur- 
rence of  the  council  is  a  check,  but  a  oouncil  generally  contains  a 
majority  of  members  holding  the  same  political  faith  as  the  mayor. 
It  seems  to  me  dangerous  thus  to  remove  the  j)ublic  schools 
entirely  from  the  control  of  the  people.  It  will  be  said,  of  course, 
that  such  a  scheme  prevents  revolution  in  school  matters,  insures 
a  longer  tenure  of  office  for  the  teacher,  and  tends  to  permanence 
and  stability  of  the  whole  system.  Where  the  system  is  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  are  working  only  for  the  interests  of  the 
schools,  no  great  objection  can  be  made,  but  when,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  in  our  large  cities,  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  use  the  schools  to  further  their  own  political  ends,  then  per- 
manence and  stability  are  the  things  to  be  most  dreaded. 

The  size  of  the  Board  is  not  of  as  much  importance  as  the  man- 
■  ner  of  choosing  the  members.  To  reduce  a  school  board  from 
twenty-one  to  eleven  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
A  few  men  will  do  the  business  just  as  well,  it  is  easier  to  obtain 
a  quorum,  and  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  business  ways.  If 
the  right  manner  of  choosing  the  Board  can  be  devised,  then 
the  term  of  office  should  not  be  less  than  six  years,  one-third,  as 
near  as  may  be,  to  go  out  every  two  years. 

We  come  now  to  the  question,  how  much  of  the  work  shall  be 
reserved  for  the  Board  itself,  and  how  much  shall  be  delegated  to 
the  superintendent  and  business  manager.  I  do  not  believe  that 
in  an  American  system  of  schools,  the  Board  should  delegate  too 
much  of  its  power  to  its  officers.  The  Board  should  reserve  not 
only  the  legislative  function  to  itself,  but  it  should  reserve  a  very 
large  control  over  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  and  the  busi- 
ness manager.  To  say  to  one  man  in  a  city  of  over  100,000  peo- 
ple :  —  "It  is  your  business  to  say  just  who  shall  teach  in  these 
schools  and  from  your  decision  there  can  be  no  appeal  whatever," 
is  placing  a  great  responsibility  in  the  hatids  of  that  officer.  That 
he  should  be  chosen  for  six  years  is  right ;  that  he  should  have  a 
salary  of  $10,000  a  year  is  right;  but  the  point  to  be  guarded 
very  closely  is  that  of  entrusting  all  this  power  in  the  hands  of 
one  individual  for  the  long  period  of  six  years.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  case  under  consideration,  all  appointments  of  teachers,  any 
dismissal  from  office  made  by  the  superintendent,  the  salaries 
paid  each  teacher,  and  various  details  of  promotion,  compensation 
and  dismissal,  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Board,  but  they  must 
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Stand  as  final,  unless  disapproved  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all 
the  members  of  that  body,  within  two  weeks  after  the  report  is 
made  thereto.  This  is  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  the  degree  that  it  makes  him  almost  omnipotent  in  his 
little  kingdom.  I  have  great  fear  that  to  place  all  this  power  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  will  lead  the  people  to  distrust  the  schools, 
and  will  bring  the  entire  school  system  eventually  into  disrepute. 
The  chasm  which  already  exists  between  the  people  and  the 
schools  must  not  be  broadened  by  the  spa^ce  of  a  single  inch.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  a  very  wise  provision  to  the  effect  that  no 
teacher  or  attendant  oflRcer  be  appointed,  and  no  teacher  be  pro- 
moted until  after  examination  and  approval  by  an  examining 
board,  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  provision  is  also  made  for 
issuing  certificates  of  approval  by  the  examining  board,  granting 
a  provisional  certificate  for  two  years.  There  ought  to  be,  how- 
ever, Some  additional  check  thrown  about  the  exercise  of  this 
appointing  power  unless  we  can  find  men  who  are  infallible. 

The  proposed  scheme  makes  provision  for  assistant  superintend- 
ents, assigning  not  more  than  twenty-five  schools  to  each  one.  It 
would  be  better  if  the  work  of  the  assistant  was  based  upon  a 
certain  number  of  teachers,  rather  than  schools.  The  principal  of 
each  building  is  given  by  the  Board  the  privilege  of  consultation 
in  the  appointment  and  retention  of  teachers  in  his  own  school ; 
also  in  carrying  out  the  course  of  study,  and  in  the  choice  of  text- 
books. The  responsibilities  of  the  principals  are  largely  increased, 
and  the  position  is  made  more  independent  than  usual  in  city 
systems.  This  undoubtedly  is  a  wise  provision.  It  is  too  often 
the  case  that  the  principal  is  simply  the  servant  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  his  retention  or  dismissal  depends  to  a  large  degree 
upon  his  subserviency  to  the  wishes  or  the  whims  of  that  officer. 
A  principal  to  do  a  principal's  work  in  the  best  way  possible  must 
have  a  sphere  of  his  own.  within  which  he  is  to  a  certain  extent 
independent. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  scheme  under  con- 
sideration is  the  qualification  and  appointment  of  teachei's.  In 
every  case,  a  certificate  must  be  signed  by  a  physician  that  the 
candidate  is  in  good  health  and  free  from  disabling  physical 
defects.  This  is  a  new  departure  in  American  schools  but  it  is 
right.  Neither  superintendents  nor  boards  of  directors  ought  to 
inflict  upon  the  pupils  of  a  school  a  teacher  who  is  physically 
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weak.  If  this  regulation  can  be  thoroughly  carried  out,  it  would 
tend  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  and  insure  better 
teaching  all  along  the  line.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion even  in  our  villages  and  towns.  The  half-blind,  half-deaf 
teacher,  or  one  with  weak,  unstrung  nerves,  and  a  physical  sys- 
tem generally  debilitated,  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
school.  In  the  coming  school  the  moral  and  physical  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teacher  will  take  at  least  equal  rank  with  the  intel- 
lectual. 

Teachers  must  have  a  certificate  from  the  normal  school  of  the 
city,  or  they  must  be  examined  by  an  examining  board,  and  fur- 
nish evidence  of  successful  work  as  teachers  for  the  period  of  four 
years ;  or  they  must  show  the  diploma  of  an  approved  college, 
and  evidence  of  at  least  nine  months'  study  of  pedagogy.  This 
is  for  the  elementary  schools.  The  scheme  is  defective  if  it  does 
not  contemplate  some  special  training  for  this  grade  of  wo\*k.  For 
the  secondary  schools,  the  candidate  must  furnish  evidences  of  suc- 
cessful teaching  in  the  Chicago  schools  for  six  years,  or  the 
diploma  of  an  approved  college,  with  evidence  of  at  least  nine 
months'  study  of  pedagogy.  It  will  be  noted  here  that  there  is 
but  little  distinction  made  between  the  requirements  for  elemen- 
tary schools  and  for  secondary  schools.  I  am  unable  to  see 
wherein  accrues  the  benefit  of  six  years'  experience  in  the  ele- 
mentary work  before  teachers  are  allowed  to  be  examined  for 
positions  in  the  secondary  schools.  Certainly  six  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  elementary  schools  would  only  confirm  the  candidate 
in  her  fitness  for  work  in  those  grades.  Nor  can  I  see  wherein  it 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  that  a  teacher  whose  ability  and 
success  is  unquestioned,  should  be  debarred  from  entering  the 
examination  for  a  position  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Chicago 
under  the  same  conditions  as  are  accorded  Chicago  teachers.  It 
is  provided  a  little  further  on,  that  experienced  teachers  when 
appointed  from  outside  the  city,  may  be  given  credit  for  such 
experience  not  exceeding  one  year  for  each  two  years  of  such  out- 
side term  of  service.  I  am  unable  to  see  here  why  one  year's 
experience  in  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Brooklyn,  may  not  be 
just  as  good  as  one  year  in  Chicago.  This  seems  to  be  discredit- 
ing all  schools  except  those  of  Chicago,  and  thus  it  tends  to 
impair  the  professional  standing  of  all  teachers.  The  scheme  is 
altogether  too  narrow,  in  that  it  does  not  look  to  obtaining  the 
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best  talent  possible  under  all  circumstances.  There  are  too  many 
limitations. 

The  examining  board  is  composed  of  the  city  superintendent, 
three  assistant  superintendents,  chosen  by  him,  and  three  special 
examiners  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  from  a  list  of  ten  to  be  fur- 
nished by  thej  city  superintendent.  This  gives  that  officer  the 
power  to  name  every  member  of  the  examining  board.  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  composition  of  this  Board  is  the  best 
possible.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  Board  of  Education  to 
elect  the  members,  without  reference  to  the  city  superintendent, 
the  latter  officer,  however,  to  be  "  ex-officio  "  president  of  the 
same  ? 

To  me  one  of  the  most  indefensible  parts  of  this  scheme  is  in 
the  proposal  to  increase  the  number  of  men  teachers  by  giving 
them  a  larger  salary  than  is  given  to  women  doing  the  same 
grade  of  work  in  the  different  groups  under  the  schedule.  The 
same  idea  appears  in  two  or  three  places  in  the  scheme.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  proposition  that  a  man  who  is 
a  suitable  person  to  be  principal  of  a  school  of  sixteen  rooms 
should  receive  a  higher  salary  than  a  woman  who  may  chance  to 
be  the  principal  of  a  school  of  the  same  grade  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  rooms,  in  another  part  of  the  city.  If  the  woman  can  do 
the  work  as  well^as  the  man,  then  she  should  have  the  same  pay. 
If  the  committee  means  to  say  that  men  are  better  fitted  for  prin- 
cipals than  women  and  should  be  sought  for  in  that  position  to 
the  exclusion  of  women,  they  should  say  so  in  just  so  many 
words,  and  be  able  to  defend  their  position.  This  is  certainly  the 
American  way  of  looking  at  it.  It  is  a  point  which  will  bear  dis- 
cussion. It  may  be  that  we  need  more  of  the  male  element  in 
our  lower  grades,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  discrediting  the 
work  so  well  done  by  women.  "  A  man  's  a  man  for  a'  that," — 
and  so  is  a  woman  if  she  does  a  man's  work. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  more  careful  consideration  be 
given  to  the  complaint  that  time  is  lost  and  effort  is  wasted  in  the 
elementary  schools  by  a  needless  repetition  of  subjects  in  different 
grades.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  consequent  loss  of  intel- 
lectual power  in  the  child,  who  is  thus  forced  to  spend  eight 
years  on  a  course  of  study  which  ought  in  many  cases  to  be 
covered  in  less  than  seven.  In  view  of  this  condition  of  affairs, 
it  is  proposed  to  consider  and  revise  the  course  of  study  in  the 
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elementary  schools.  In  addition,  the  work  of  the  different  grades, 
having  special  reference  to  the  eighth,  the  last  of  the  grammar 
grades,  and  the  ninth,  the  first  year  in  the  High  School,  should  be 
correlated  and  arranged  with  reference  to  special  studies.  The 
course  of  study  also  must  be  so  adjusted  as  to  permit  semi-annual 
promotions  from  grade  to  grade.  The  idea  included  in  this  sec- 
tion is  worthy  of  a  very  careful  elaboration.  To  diminish  the 
waste,  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  in  the  system  would  be  a 
welcome  change. 

If  this  scheme,  as  it  appears  by  reading  it,  expects  to  adjust  all 
the  schools  of  Chicago  so  that  no  promotion  may  be  made  oftener 
than  twice  a  year,  it  will  fail  of  its  purpose.  In  a  large  school,  in 
fact  in  any  school,  individual  promotions  must  be  allowed  when- 
ever the  individual  pupil  gives  evidence  of  being  able  to  do  well 
and  easily  the  work  of  the  next  grade.  Semi-annual  promotions 
are  better  than  annual,  but  there  must  be  greater  freedom  of  pro- 
motion than  this  scheme  seems  to  contemplate.  There  must  be 
no  red  tape,  no  marking  time,  but  every  pupil  must  be  encouraged 
to  make  as  great  an  advance  as  possible  during  the  years  allotted 
to  school-life. 

The  kindergarten  meets  with  especial  favor  from  the  committee, 
and  rightly.  The  more  thickly  populated  districts  of  the  city, 
where  the  kindergarten  is  most  needed,  are  to  be  supplied  first, 
but  ultimately  it  is'  to  be  introduced  into  every  dbtrict.  This 
goes  far  toward  reaching  the  very  foundation  of  a  school  system. 
If  the  law  is  to  be  so  construed  that  children  four  years  old  may 
be  taken  into  the  kindergarten,  it  will  prove  a  great  blessing  to 
the  children  in  the  districts  thus  provided  for. 

The  scheme  further  contemplates  a  larger  teaching  force  in  the 
High  School,  so  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  any  one  class  may 
not  exceed  forty,  and  a  closer  unification  and  correlation  between 
the  work  of  the  High  Schools  with  the  elementary  schools  and 
with  the  normal  schools.  A  Commercial  High  School  is  to  be 
established  in  some  central  location,  and  two  additional  Manual 
Training  High  Schools  are  provided  for,  open  alike  to  boys  and 
girls,  with  special  opportunities  for  the  latter  along  the  line  of 
domestic  economy.  Here  is  another  step,  and  a  long  one,  in  the 
right  direction.  The  question  naturally  arises,  however,  if  domes- 
tic economy  is  to  be  taught  in  the  High  School,  why  should  it  not 
'  be  introduced  into  the  lower  grades,  where  it  will  reach  by  far 
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the  larger  number  of  those  who  ought  to  be  instructed?  As  it  is, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  instruction  in  domestic  economy  reaches 
only  those  who  are  able  to  enter  and  pass  through  the  High 
School,  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  children  in  the  city.  Any 
system  will  be  found  to  be  deficient  in  which  instruction  in  these 
things  which  concern  family  life  is  not  brought  within  reach  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  children  in  the  school.  If  we  are  to 
reach  the  family  through  the  school,  we  must  not  wait  until  the 
child  reaches  the  High  School  before  we  begin  the  work. 

The  question  is  raised  whether  in  view  of  the  growth  of  the 
city,  three  normal  schools  should  not  be  established  instead  of 
one.  There  ought  to  be  no  question  upon  this  point.  If  a  large 
majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Chicago  are  to  be  grad- 
uates of  the  normal  school,  then  certainly  five  normal  schools 
would  be  none  too  many.  To  carry  out  such  work  as  this  scheme 
evidently  contemplates  will  require  teachers  of  the  highest  ability 
and  of  very  careful  training.  At  least  five  normal  training 
schools,  with  a  course  of  study  not  less  than  two  full  years,  are 
necessary  to  enable  Chicago  schools  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  to  take  their  position  among  the  leading  schools  in  the 
nation. 

Under  the  head  of  special  subjects,  drawing,  music  and  physical 
culture  find  a  place.  In  each  grade  of  every  elementary  school 
below  the  seventh,  constructive  work  of  some  form  is  to  be  grad- 
ually introduced,  taking  the  same  form  for  boys  and  girls.  In  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  the  work  is  to  be  differentiated,  tak- 
ing the  form  of  wood  work  for  boys  and  domestic  economy  for 
grirls.  Why  not  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  ?  While  the  general  idea 
of  introducing  this  constructive  work  in  all  grades  below  the  High 
School  is  commendable,  it  will  have  to  be  very  carefully  guarded 
to  prevent  its  abuse.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  there  are 
some  girls  whose  natural  taste  would  lead  them  to  take  wood 
work  instead  of  domestic  economy,  and  in  such  a  case  they  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  do  it.  The  introduction  of  these  branches  will 
be  prevented  for  a  while,  if  instruction  must  be  conducted  by  the 
regular  teacher  in  each  grade.  It  will  have  to  come  to  that  in 
the  end,  because  the  employment  of  so  many  special  teachers 
renders  the  system  altogether  too  expensive.  It  is  very  evident, 
then,  that  in  the  city  normal  schools  instruction  must  be  given  to 
the  teachers  in  constructive  work,  in  wood  work,  in  domestic 
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economy,  together  with  the  best  means  of  teaching  these  branches. 
The  way  is  not  clear,  by  any  means,  for  this  new  departure,  but 
patient  thinking  and  some  experimenting  will  eventually  devise  a 
scheme  both  practicable  and  useful. 

The  scheme  also  makes  provision  for  the  employment  of  school 
visitors,  who  must  serve  without  pay.  The  city  is  to  be  divided 
into  special  inspection  districts,  each  to  include  not  more  than  ten 
schools.  The  school  visitors  make  their  reports  not  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  schools,  as  they  ought,  but  directly  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  Such  a  report  should  go  through  the  hands  of  the 
executive  ofiGcer  of  the  Board.  It  is  not  by  any  means  certain 
that  this  employment  of  school  visitors  would  not  prove  in  the 
end  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  It  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  find  persons  willing  to  serve  who  are 
acquainted  with  modern  ways  of  teaching,  who  are  well  posted  in 
educational  progress,  and  who  could  make  an  impartial,  discreet 
and  thorough  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  recommendations  made  by  such  persons  would 
be  very  apt  to  run  counter  to  the  wishes  of  the  superintendent 
and  the  principal,  and  there  is  danger  that  unlimited  friction 
would  be  the  result. 

One  of  the  most  useful  recommendations  of  the  committee  has 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  vacation  schools  in  the  more 
crowded  portions  of  the  city.  That  the  children  of  a  great  city 
be  turned  into  the  streets  for  nearly  three  months  every  year  goes 
very  far  to  counteract  the  best  teaching,  and  to  hinder  the  pro- 
gress of  the  children.  If  the  vacation  schools  could  be  made  to 
include,  as  the  committee  indicates,  constructive  work,  nature 
study,  the  study  of  industries,  to  which  should  be  added,  history, 
drawing,  music,  the  children  could  be  cared  for  during  this  period 
of  the  year,  and  the  work  in  these  schools  would  supplement  and 
aid  the  work  of  the  regular  schools  during  term  time.  In  a  large 
city,  also,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  play  grounds  should  not  be 
used  by  the  children  of  the  district  from  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  sunset,  especially  in  vacation,  and  even  when  the 
schools  are  in  session.  It  would  require  some  regulations.  There 
knust  be  persons,  —  not  police  officers — who  have  charge  of  the 
children  all  the  time,  to  care  for  them,  but  the  experiment  is 
worth  making,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  it  to  prove  f 

a  failure.     The  experiment  is  worth  trying  even  as  a  humanita-  '^ 

rian  measure.  i 
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The  establishment  of  UDgraded  rooms  as  recommended  is  accom- 
panied with  some  difl&culty.  Wherever  such  rooms  have  been 
opened  in  connection  with  large  buildings,  the  trouble  has  always 
been  to  do  away  in  the  minds  of  the  children  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  punishment  schools  ;  that  only  the  idle,  the  vicious,  the 
irregular  in  attendance  are  sent  there.  If  this  can  be  avoided, 
then  these  extra  schoolrooms,  these  ungraded  rooms,  may  be  made 
very  useful.  For  instance,  a  boy  who  is  naturally  deficient  in 
arithmetic  and  needs  more  than  usual  attention  and  instruction 
could  be  sent  there  to  make  that  branch  up,  while  he  takes  work 
in  other  branches  with  his  regular  cleiss.  There  are  many  chil- 
dren in  every  city  who  can  only  come  to  school  part  of  the  day. 
Such  a  room  would  suit  their  wants  exactly ;  but  it  must  not  be 
considered  a  disgrace  to  be  sent  there.  There  must  be  no  Botany 
Bay  idea  connected  with  it.  There  is  room  for  a  large  improve- 
ment in  city  schools  in  making  provisions  for  those  children 
whose  aid  is  absolutely  necessary  in  earning  a  support  for  the 
family.  An  attendance  of  an  hour  or  two  a  day  should  be 
encouraged  if  that  is  all  their  circumstances  will  admit  of. 

Whether  it  is  wise  for  a  school  system  in  a  great  city  to  under- 
take the  care  of  vicious  and  refractory  pupils  in  the  parental  school 
is  a  very  serious  question.  That  such  schools  are  needed,  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  the  best  form  of  government  and  the  best  method  of 
instruction  in  such  schools,  —  in  fact,  the  whole  administration  of 
them,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  They  seem  to  be  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  a  compulsory  law.  The  whole  provision  is  worthy  of 
very  careful  study  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  interested  in  city 
systems.  At  any  rate,  such  schools  should  be  entirely  separated 
from  other  buildings,  and  treated  in  accordance  with  their  pecu- 
liar needs.     They  have  but  little  in  common  with  other  schools. 

The  commission  has  given,  it  seems  to  me,  very  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  schools  as  far  as  the  school  buildings  are 
concerned.  There  is  an  evident  determination  to  secure  the 
fullest  competition  of  the  best  professional  talent  possible,  in 
planning  the  architecture  of  the  schools.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
reach  the  dead  level  of  uniformity  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings, but  the  architectural  appearance  is  left  very  largely  to  the 
requirements  of  the  chosen  site,  and  to  the  money  available  for 
building.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  every  building  shall  be 
of  fire-proof  construction,  and  adequate  means  be  provided  for 
exits.     Play  grounds  are  provided  for  ;  outdoors,  if  possible,  and 
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always  within  the  buildings  themselves.  In  regard  to  heatings 
ventilation  and  the  general  principles  of  school  sanitation,  the 
commission  utters  no  uncertain  sound.  If  these  recommenda- 
tions, are  followed,  the  city  of  Chicago  hereafter  will  have  a  model 
school  building,  whenever  a  new  structure  is  erected.  Provisions 
must  be  made  for  physical  instruction  and  drill  in  connection 
with  an  assembly  hall,  or  with  a  larg^  platform. 

The  commission  seems  nowhere  to  have  conBidered  the  idea  of 
medical  inspection  of  the  schools  and  the  pupils.  Wherever  a 
large  number  of  children  are  gathered  together  for  school  pur- 
poses, it  is,  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  economy  that  some  one  hav- 
ing practical  knowledge  of  hygienic  conditions,  should  be  pro- 
vided to  see  that  the  children  are  in  a  suitable  state  of  health,  so 
they  may  attend  school  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  themselves* 
Such  an  authority  should  also  have  the  power  to  determine  whether 
a  pupil  attends  under  conditions  liable  to  spread  some  contagious 
disease  among  the  children.  The  general  welfare  and  health  of 
the  children  in  a  large  building  should  be  looked  after  very  care- 
fully by  some  competent  person.  Teachers  are  not  sufficiently 
alert  upon  this  point,  sometimes  because  they  have  other  matter 
in  hand,  more  often  because  they  themselves  are  deficient  in  the 
necessary  kind  of  knowledge.  No  system  of  schools  for  a  city 
can  be  considered  any  ways  efficient  to-day  which  does  not  make 
this  provision,  fully  and  carefully.  The  medical  supervision  of 
schools  is  evidently  becoming  more  and  more  a  necessity,  if  we 
expect  to  turn  out  of  our  schools  a  race  of  men  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  exigencies  of  the  opening  century.  There  should  be 
furthermore,  in  every  system  of  schools  for  a  large  city,  a  com- 
mission of  sanitary  experts,  and  no  building  should  be  allowed  to 
be  erected  at  public  expense  until  such  commission  has  examined 
the  plans  in  every  respect,  and  given  them  their-  approval. 
Architects  are  not  always  competent  to  do  this,  neither  are  super- 
intendents or  principals. 

In  conclusion  it  is  right  to  say  that  in  the  main  these  sugges- 
tions look  to  a  great  advance  in  the  management  of  the  schools 
of  our  larger  cities.  There  are  questions  which  arise  as  one 
thinks  of  the  future  of  the  country,  the  immense  growth  of  our 
cities,  the  inadequate  school  accommodations,  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  hoodlums  on  the  streets,  which  cannot  longer  be  put  aside 
for  mere  questions  of  theory.  The  situation  demands  action, 
immediate,  intense  and  practical. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  TO 
AMERICAN  LIFE. 

FRANKLm  B.  SAWYBL,  PbJ>^  GBBEMTILLB.  PA. 

IT  is  told  that  ^  Toachstone,"  on  one  occasion,  at  hearing  the 
personal  appearance  of  his  wife  berated  and  oritioised,  made 
the  laconic  reply,  ^  I  know  she  is  an  ill-favored  thing,  but  then 
she  is  all  mine  own/' 

Whatever  may  be  spoken  in  disparagement  of  our  literature  in 
comparison  to  some  other  typical  literatures,  much  still  remains 
to  be  said  in  its  praise,  and  much  to  be  spoken  without  conceit  of 
its  variegated  richness,  its  untrameled  versatility,  its  inner  sweet- 
ness of  rhythm  and  its  freedom  and  vigor. 

As  American  life  is  the  freest  and  most  truly  cosmopolitan,  so 
her  literature  ought  to  be  the  most  universal  in  scope  and  adapta- 
tion. It  is  believed  by  competent  critics  and  so  expressed  by 
Greenough  White,  that  ^^  the  advance  of  thought  in  America  has 
been,  historically,  about  one  generation  behind  each  correspond- 
ing advance  in  England.*' 

The  confusion  and  conflict  of  ideas  and  the  friction  of  material 
interests  in  the  process  of  transplanting  the  new  social,  political 
and  religious  organizations  would  delay  intellectual  development 
naturally  enough.  But  the  distance  between  corresponding  liter- 
ary forms  is  less  to-day  than  it  was  a  half-century  ago.  Further, 
the  greater  difference  seems  to  be  in  a  certain  literary  finish  not 
yet  attained  to  as  an  inherent  quality  of  style  and  the  lack  of 
some  forms  as  fully  developed  products  —  as  the  epic  and  the 
drama. 

American  life  has  been  heroic,  intensely  so,  but  heroism  has 
not  been  monopolized  by  the  gods,  demons,  knights  or  lords. 
Every  man  is  a  hero  and  every  citizen  a  lord.  We  have  scarcely 
a  finished  epic  according  to  classic  models  because  we  do  not  have 
the  wealth  of  tradition  and  the  contrast  of  life  to  be  expressed  by 
the  epic.  Neither  do  we  have  a  highly  wrought  dramatic  litera- 
ture, scarcely  a  beginning,  because  life  with  us  has  never  been 
excessively  tragic  and  the  intellect  has  not  developed  under  a 
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prolonged,  savage  collision  of  principles.  It  has  been  adjustment 
rather  than  collision. 

The  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War  gave  us  foretastes  of  the 
heroic  in  contending  principles,  which,  if  the  causes  had  been 
prolonged  and  intensified,  would  have  produced  fruits  in  due 
time.  But  conflict  with  us  has  been  mainly  of  a  different  sort. 
Intellectual  activity  followed  each  period  of  national  struggle, 
•but  it  was  the  activity  of  mind  subduing  nature  ;  mind  engaged 
with  new  ideals  and  engaged  in  the  realization  of  complete  eman- 
cipation. 

American  literature  did  not  have  the  ruins  of  an  intelligible 
ancient  language  on  which  to  build,  except  Indian  tradition,  and 
this  gave  us  our  greatest  epic,  "  The  Song  of  Hiawatha  " ;  but 
what  was  vastly  better  as  a  foundation,  it  drew  nourishment  from 
Anglo-Saxon  and  medieval  life  and  preyed  and  feasted  in  turn  on 
all  great  living  literatures.  Why  then,  should  not  its  acquisition 
of  the  peculiarities  of  literary  independence  be  tedious  and  why 
not  our  earlier  writings  have  a  "  foreign  character  "  if,  as  McMas- 
ter  says  of  the  Virginia  gentleman  of  1784,  "  his  books,  like  the 
lace  for  his  hat  and  the  frill  for  his  shirt,  his  silver  shoe-buckles 
and  his  sword,  came  from  over  the  sea." 

The  American  grows  weary  of  caste,  castles  and  courtiers  and 
seeks  instead  the  freedom  of  forest  wilds,  boundless  plains,  the 
open  air  and  sunshine,  and  the  arena  of  justice  and  equality  in 
church  and  state  ;  and  American  literature  is  the  crystallized  life 
of  freedom,  rich  in  the  enjoyment,  as  he  believes,  of  universal 
liberty.  It  is  not  strange  therefore  to  find  our  literature  capri- 
cious or  contemplative,  pastoral  or  discursive,  serious  or  specula- 
tive, but  always  didactic  in  tendency  whether  prose  or  poetry. 
Everywhere  it  is  fragrant  with  the  incense  of  nature  and  vocal  of 
toil  and  earnest  industry.  Every  page  breathes  forth  a  longing 
for  realities.  There  is  unrest,  it  is  true,  and  sometimes  a  sort  of 
phantom-chasing,  but  it  is  the  unrest  of  growth,  of  the  unfolding 
of  national  life  and  the  human  spirit  into  a  higher  and  ever 
broadening  life. 

The  purely  and  characteristically  American  poet  and  satirist, 
John  G.  Saxe,  expresses  a  practical  truth  and  trait  when  he  says: 

"  Of  all  amusements  for  the  mind, 
From  logic  down  to  fishing. 
There  is  n*t  one  that  you  can  find 
•  So  very  cheap  as  '  wishing.' 
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A  very  choice  diversion,  too, 

If  we  bat  rightly  use  it, 
And  not,  as  we  are  apt  to  do, 

Pervert  it  and  abuse  it. 

I  wish, —  a  very  common  wish  indeed  — 

My  purse  were  somewhat  fatter, 
I  wish  that  sympathy  and  love 

Would  come  and  keep  in  fashion. 
I  wish  that  friends  were  always  true, 

And  motives  always  pure ; 
I  wish  the  good  were  not  so  few, 

I  wish  the  bad  were  fewer ; 

I  wish  that  persons  ne'er  forgot 

To  heed  their  pious  teaching ; 
I  wish  that  practicing  was  not 

So  different  from  preaching. 
I  wish  that  modest  worth  might  be 

Appraised  with  truth^and  candor; — 
I  wish  that  innocence  were  free 

From  treachery  and  slander. 

I  wish  —  in  fine  —  that  joy  and  mirth 

And  every  good  ideal, 
May  come  erewhile,  throughout'the  earth 

To  be  the  glorious  Real ! 
Till  God  shall  every  creature  bless 

With  His  supremest  blessing, 
And  hope  be  lost  in  happiness. 

And  wishing  in  possessing." 

The  beginning  of  Anglo-American  life  had  a  distinctively  reli- 
gious foundation  and  the  formative  period  of  our  literature 
springing  out  of  it  was  religious  and  the  writings  were  theological 
because  contention  among  the  various  sects  called  forth  most  of 
them.  The  Mathers,  Edwards  and  Franklin  comprise  the  chief 
writers  ;  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  *'  Bay  Psalm  Book  "  to 
Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  native  fervor  and  originality  were  on 
the  increase,  while  the  Autobiogi*aphy  transmuted  practical  life 
into  a  lasting  literary  gem. 

Life  must  first  be  lived  —  whether  national  or  individual  —  be- 
iore  it  can  become  literature  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution 
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the  fast  germinating,  fresh,  new  life  was  beginning  to  crystallize 
into  manly  prose  and  musical,  stately  verse. 

The  initiative  period  closed  with  the  opening  of  the  Revolution 
which  both  destroyed  and  created  literature  for  us.  It  arrested 
the  tendency,  just  cleverly  established,  towards  general  develop- 
ment of  the  various  forms  of  literature ;  it  created  a  vigorous 
argumentative  prose  and  the  patriotic  poetry  of  Drake  and  Hal- 
leck. 

The  Revolution  had  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  pen  before  the 
"Era  of  good  feeling"  and  the  golden  times  of  the  "Forties" 
could  be  fully  inaugurated  and  enjoyed.  From  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington to  the  splendid  victory  of  Commodore  Perry,  literature 
was,  like  the  new  national  life,  reconstructive,  and  was  mainly 
didactic  prose.  So  much  so  that  it  might  be  called  the  period  of 
political  prose.  It  is  true  that  to  these  same  years  belong  the 
little  gems,  "  The  American  Flag,"  "  Hail  Columbia,"  "  The  Old 
Oaken  Bucket,"  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  "Home, 
Sweet  Home," —  the  treasure-trove  of  song  and  patriotism.  But 
state  papers,  legislative  debates  and  occasional  books  and  pam- 
phlets form  the  bulk  and  the  names  of  the  writers,  Monroe,  Adams 
and  Jefferson  are  household  words.  From  the  establishment  of 
peace  and  the  arts  of  peaceful  industry  about  1820,  to  the  Civil 
War,  there  was  an  uninterrupted  expansion  and  creation  in  litera- 
ture —  the  certain  fruitage  of  an  era  of  peace  and  general  pros- 
perity. The  United  States  being  now  free  and  independent,  her 
history  must  be  written  by  Americans  from  the  American  stand- 
point, and  pens  equal  to  the  occasion  were  soon  busily  engaged. 
Sparks,  Frescott  and  Parkman,  each  in  his  own  felicitous  style 
and  geographical  region,  Hildreth,  Motley,  and  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion alongside  of  all  with  the  span  of  half  a  century  from  the 
appearance  of  the  first  volume  in  1834  to  the  twelfth  and  last  in 
1882,  stands  the  prince  of  American  historians,  George  Bancroft. 

However  convenient  the  chronological  division  may  be,  there 
are  other  methods  of  literary  study  and  analysis  exceedingly 
instructive,  especially  when  the  inner  life  and  genius  of  litera- 
ture is  the  objective  point. 

The  national  mind  does  not  develop  in  any  one  isolated  direction 
to  a  considerable  extent  nor  for  a  great  length  of  time ;  but  along 
a  number  of  channels,  each  reciprocally  strengthening  and  supple- 
menting the  others.    The  more  is  this  the  case  as  the  public  mind 
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is  the  more  undisturbed.  The  individual  integrity  and  virtues  of 
colonial  times  is  now  to  be  enlarged  into  state  integrity  as  after 
the  Civil  War  it  becomes  in  a  larger  sense,  national  integrity.  The 
olive  plant  of  peace  had  taken  firm  root  in  our  national  life  by 
1880  and  began  to  send  out  healthy  shoots  of  new  social  organiza- 
tions, Brook  Farm  experiments,  new  fields  of  exploration  and  in- 
vestigation, new  industries  and  new  beliefs.  What  is  true  of 
national  life  of  that  period  is  also  true  of  literature.  The  olive 
plant  of  life  became  the  olive  plant  of  literature.  The  all-absorb- 
ing questions  that  had  occupied  the  national  mind  and  covered 
the  field  of  thought  began  to  specialize  themselves.  History 
separated  itself  from  adventure,  state  papers  and  miscellany. 
Fiction,  criticism,  natural  and  physical  science  as  well  as  politics 
and  theology  began  each  to  create  a  literature  or  department  of  its 
own.  Lyric  and  didactic  poetry  abound  and  clever  efforts  are 
made  at  the  epic  and  the  drama,  only  to  discover  that  the  heroic 
and  dramatic  elements  are  too  evenly  distributed  through  Ameri- 
can life  for  a  phenomenal  growth  of  either.  A  clear  ethical  tone 
and  conscientious  earnestness  permeates  both  prose  and  poetry. 
So  prominent  is  the  ethical  element  that  White,  in  his  "  Phil- 
osophy of  American  Literature,"  calls  this  the  ethical  period  in 
contrast  with  the  political  period  of  Revolutionary  times.  The 
ornate  pen  of  John  Burroughs  gives  the  clue  to  fertility  and  variety 
when  he  says,  "  Unless  knowledge  in  some  way  issues  in  life,  in 
character,  in  impulse,  in  motive,  in  love,  in  virtue  in  some  live 
human  quality  or  attribute,  it  does  not  belong  to  literature.  Man 
and  man  alone,  is  of  perennial  interest  to  man."  But  that  which 
makes  man  interesting  is  conditioned  in  a  large  measure  by  en- 
vironment. Hence  nature,  brooks,  streams,  lakes  and  rivers; 
mountains,  vales  and  hills ;  trees,  flowers  and  fragrance ;  cloud 
and  sky,  sunlight  and  starlight ;  insect  and  beast,  the  bird  and  its 
song,  the  ant  and  its  industry,  the  bee  and  its  wisdom  —  all  be- 
long to  literature  because  man  is  what  he  is  largely  on  account  of 
them.  This  indebtedness  to  nature  once  realijsed  found  its  way 
into  literature.  Alexander  Wilson  had  written  nine  tedious  vol- 
umes on  ornithology,  the  last  of  which  was  published  in  1813. 
Immediately  the  celebrated  naturalist,  Audubon,  set  about  writ- 
ing''The  Birds  of  North  America,"  and  "American  Quadrupeds," 
only  to  be  followed  by  the  poet-naturalist,  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
who  laid  down  his  pen  in  1862,  thus  forming  a  continuous  line  to 
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the  Civil  War  and  at  the  same  time  a  continuous  advance  from 
scientific  annals  toward  pure  literature.  It  may  be  said  these 
were  mainly  hand-books  for  the  scientist.  Be  it  so.  They  still 
form  links  in  our  literature  because  they  portray  life  —  human 
life  in  relation  to  and  indebted  to  nature  —  and  life  is  the  essence 
and  substance  of  literature. 

Another  branch  began  to  grow  with  the  appearance  of  the  first 
novel,  ''  Wieland,"  by  Brockden  Brown,  in  1798,  and  sprang  into 
full  life  in  Washington  Irving,  who  first  wrote  truly  original  fic- 
tion. He  has  been  called  non-American  and  even  professed  him- 
self averse  to  American  habits  and  character,  bat  it  was  rather 
the  afifected  aversion  of  a  suitor  who  had  been  captivated  and 
won  without  being  aware  of  the  ties  and  charms  that  bound  him. 
With  him,  the  prose  of  a  wide  field  found  native  freedom,  and, 
like  the  simple-minded,  idle  and  oft  and  well  lectured  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  when  Dame  Van  Winkle  produced  a  fresh  volley  of 
"  household  eloquence,*'  "  took  to  the  outside  of  the  house  —  the 
only  side  which,  in  truth,  belongs  to  a  hen-pecked  husband"  —  and 
to  a  handicapped  or  hen-pecked  literature  as  well.  Yet  it  is  the 
side  of  the  house  where  the  sun  shines,  the  air  is  fresh  and  brac- 
ing. A  bewilderment  there  was  ;  but  it  was  only  that  of  uncer- 
tain identity.  Like  the  good  Van  Winkle,  too,  on  arousing  from 
that  refreshing  nap  among  the  hills  for  two  decades,  when  asked 
his  name,  the  only  answer  that  can  be  given  is,  "  God  knows,  I*m 
not  myself  —  I'm  somebody  else  —  that's  me  yonder  —  No  — 
that's  somebody  else,  got  into  my  shoes." 

Thus  and  here  American  literature  proper  sprang  up  —  found 
itself  —  acquired  self-consciousness.  While  Irving,  Cooper,  Haw- 
thorne and  Mrs.  Stowe  are  the  chief  novelists,  and  Bryant,  Long- 
fellow, Whittier,  Lowell  and  Holmes  the  chief  poets,  there  is  a 
galaxy  of  essayists,  romancers  and  poets,  especially  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  period,  that  cannot  be  omitted. 

The  wrongs  perpetrated  on  a  defrauded,  bayonetted  race  in  the 
West  and  the  rights  of  an  enslaved  race  in  the  South  created  the 
humanitarian  novel.  Poe,  Saxe,  the  Carys,  Holland,  Timrod, 
Dana  and  others  wrote  well,  some  in  prose,  some  in  poetry  and 
some  equally  well  in  both. 

But  the  literary  centre,  like  the  centre  of  population  and  of  in- 
dustrial activity,  had  a  definite  geographical  location.  The  group 
of  writers  forming  this  centre  is  sometimes  called  "The  Cam- 
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bridg^e  Scholars,"  sometimes  '^  The  Concord  School,"  and  again 
divided  and  one  division  called  by  one  name  and  the  other  by  the 
second.  Originally  they  were  called  mutual  admiration  societies, 
from  their  select  club  meetings.  Never  before  had  American  uni- 
versities striven  to  become  literary  centres  and  to  foster  literary 
achievement  by  utilizing  marked  literary  genius.  A  writer  on 
this  period  says,  ^^  The  professors  of  literature  in  our  colleges  are 
usually  persons  who  have  made  no  additions  to  literature,  and  the 
professors  of  rhetoric  seem  ordinarily  to  have  been  selected  to 
teach  students  how  to  write,  for  the  reason  that  they  themselves 
have  never  written  anything  that  any  one  has  read."  But  at 
Harvard  it  was  different.  Beginning  about  the  year  1836,  we 
find  Longfellow  filling  the  chair  of  modern  languages  and  with 
and  after  him,  Sumner,  Lowell,  Holmes  and  at  a  slightly  earlier 
date  even  the  venerable  Bancroft  filled  university  chairs.  Con- 
cord, Cambridge  and  Boston  were  the  contiguous  residences  of 
the  members  of  this  group  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  been 
called  the  ^^  Prophet  of  the  sect  with  Concord  as  its  Mecca."  The 
literary  centre  had  changed  from  New  York  to  New  England. 
The  issues  of  a  nation  create  her  literature  and  the  revolution  in 
progress  was  three-fold,  mental,  social  and  industrial. 

The  religious  phase  of  the  mental  revolution  was  a  bitter  reac- 
tion against  the  excesses  and  fierce  intolerance  of  Puritanism  and 
culminated  in  the  Unitarianism  of  Channing ;  the  metaphysical, 
was  the  transplanting  of  the  idealistic  philosophy  of  Germany, 
which  culminated  in  the  Transcendentalism  of  Emerson. 

The  social  revolution  centered  about  the  questions  of  slavery 
and  state  rights  and  created  the  splendid  era  of  American  oratory. 
Fearless  action  was  demanded  and  the  literature  of  persuasion 
and  action  sprang  forth.  The  authors  were  Henry,  Garrison, 
Phillips  and  Sumner ;  Everett,  Calhoun,  Clay  and  Choate,  with 
Daniel  Webster  towering  in  stately  grandeur  aa  the  greatest  ora- 
tor of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  cause  was  the  greatest  politi- 
cal issue  of  the  century  and  its  literature  embalmed,  at  once  and 
forever,  the  patriotism  and  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  industrial  phase  gave  us  the  literature  of  science  and  in- 
vention, scarcely  eligible  to  rank  as  literature,  it  is  true,  but  still 
great  and  indicative  of  the  inner  life  of  the  nation.  The  agita- 
tion was  universal  and  grew  out  of  the  acquisition  of  and  efforts 
to  assimilate  and  to  realize  in  practical  life,  new  ideas  and  a  new 
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principle,  which,  true  to  the  American  spirit,  must  be  applied  to 
every  sphere  of  human  interest  and  intellectual  activity. 

The  crisis  came  and  offers  the  best  opportunity  to  pass  to  what 
seems  to  be  the  truly  national  period  of  our  literature.  The 
philosophical,  theological,  socialistic  and  humanitarian  movements 
all  pointed  toward  and  in  a  sense  centered  in  the  great  event,  and 
so  did  the  literature.  They  entered  into  and  helped  to  suppress 
the  "  Irrepressible  Conflict "  —  so  did  literature.  And  both 
shared  the  victory.  The  Civil  War  did  not  destroy  our  literature, 
but  it  did  modify  its  tone  and  character  and  arrest  its  growth; 
but  the  interregnum  was  of  short  duration.  It  is  true  many  of 
our  greatest  men  of  letters  lived  through  the  war  and  completed 
their  labors  —  added  a  volume  of  history,  a  novel  or  a  volume  of 
essays,  but  they  were  rather  writing  the  recollections  and  inven- 
tions of  their  former  life  —  finishing  a  partly  told  story  that  had 
been  interrupted  in  the  telling  and  not  in  the  making.  Bryant, 
Longfellow  and  others  turned  to  translation  and  theological 
writers,  when  they  took  up  their  pens  again,  took  them  up  to  ex- 
pound and  defend  a  new  and  broader  theology. 

The  new  inheritance  was  the  Union  in  fact  and  universal 
liberty.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  write  the  history  of  the 
new  era  before  it  had  taken  full  possession  of  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion. Horace  Greeley  wrote  the  "American  Conflict,"  Wilson 
the  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,"  and  Draper  the 
"  American  Civil  War  "  —  all  within  five  years  of  the  close  of  the 
event.  Other  attempts  were  made  in  rapid  succession.  The 
momentous  event  had  entered  only  the  regions  of  the /eeZin^«  and 
warmed  judgment ;  it  must  penetrate  and  possess  the  reason  and 
become  part  of  the  inner  life  and  personal  being  of  man  and  the 
nation ;  for  that  which  belongs  to  literature  proper  —  to  that 
"  immortality  of  speech  "  of  which  Wilmott  speaks,  has  not  even 
yet  separated  from  the  intoxication  that  followed  the  laying  down 
of  arms. 

The  North  and  the  South  that  had  dwelt  apart  have  been  fused 
by  an  universal  interest,  a  common  national  pride  and  honor,  and 
the  truly  American  spirit ;  and  literary  critics  agree  that  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century  has  been  one  of  marvellous  literary  activity 
and  refinement. 

Not  all  is  excellence  and  none  would  claim  the  intensity  and 
breadth  of  a  Shakespeare  nor  a  Miltonic  depth ;  an  Addisonian 
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finish,  nor  the  versatility  of  a  Scott.  Many  even  clever  writers, 
like  Josh  Billings'  Crank,  were  "Trying  to  prove  something 
they  couldn't  understand  or  to  understand  something  they 
could  n't  prove." 

Perhaps  few  other  people  have  had  such  a  flood  of  unwhole- 
some if  not  really  pernicious  literature  within  an  equally  short 
era.  But  under  the  unprecedented  strain  of  outliving  the  de- 
moralizing influences  of  war  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
assimilate  every  foreign  nationality,  just  such  results  must  be  ex- 
pected. Yet  has  not  the  effort,  detrimental  as  it  may  seem,  added 
something  to  variety  and  fertility?  And  is  not  our  humorous 
literature  largely  the  outgrowth  of  this  assimilation  ?  American 
life  does  not  give  the  occasion  or  inspiration  for  a  school  of  satir- 
ists like  that  of  Butler  and  Dryden,  yet  who  can  guess  what  the 
product  will  be  at  no  remote  day  if  the  "  spoils  system,"  whose 
methods  are  insinuating  themselves  into  the  social  and  religious 
life  of  the  nation,  does  not  receive  a  check?  But  it  does  give  us 
a  humorous  school  essentially  modern  and  American  that  is  un- 
equalled in  drollery,  force  and  richness.  But  whence  the  material, 
the  inspiration  for  such  pens  ?  The  answer  is :  American  life. 
Again,  literature  must  first  be  lived  and  then  written.  We  are 
said  to  be  a  nation  of  jokers,  but  we  have  become  a  nation  of 
tourists  as  well ;  American  life  aping  royalty,  sentimental  hum- 
bug, moralizing  cant,  superannuated  conceits  and  obsolete  civili- 
zations and  not  without  demogoguery,  incongruities  and  irrever- 
ence. Every  nationality  is  trying  to  be  something  of  every  other 
nationality  and  I  hasten  to  say  that  one  of  the  great  resources  of 
the  American  humorist  is  exaggeration. 

The  American  mind  has  felt  no  territorial  limitations,  as  the 
indefinite  "West"  has  addressed  itself  to  the  imagination  at 
least,  as  boundless ;  neither  has  it  felt  a  limit  of  rigid  conven- 
tionalism in  speech  or  decorum,  and  though  this  feeling  of  liberty 
often  descends  to  license,  it  still  enters  as  a  factor  in  literature. 
The  best  place  on  the  earth  to  live  and  to  laugh  at  any  thing  or 
any  person — and  feel  safe — is  America  and  so  realistic  is  the 
trait  that  we  will  furnish  the  material  for  a  joke,  make  it  and  then 
with  some  palliating  excuse  laugh  at  the  figment  of  our  own 
brain. 

Irving,  Hawthorne  and  Lowell  were  humorous  and  dignified  as 
well,  but  their  humor  has  a  foreign  flavor.     It  is  within  the  last 
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thirty  years  that  American  life  has  yielded  a  literary  product 
which  as  Patte  justly  observes,  is  "something  new  under  the  sun" 
and  "smacks  of  the  soil." 

Real  humor  has  a  diviner  mission  and  deeper  root  than  amuse- 
ment. Cacography,  drollery  and  exaggeration  are  but  means  to 
an  end.  Mormonism  and  pedantic  English  orthography  never 
received  severer  rebuke  than  at  the  hands  of  Artemus  Ward,  who 
held  them  up  to  be  laughed  at,  together  on  the  same  page,  even 
in  the  same  word.  An  important  truth  usually  forms  the  sub- 
stratum, as  "A  comic  paper  ought  to  publish  a  joke  now  and 
then."  "  Chaucer  was  a  great  poet,  but  he  couldn  't  spell."  "  The 
Modem  Roman  Traveleth  "  in  Innocents  Abroad  is  an  exquisitely 
wrought  picture  of  American  freedom  and  of  her  progressive 
spirit  in  contrast  with  the  sloth,  superstitious  ignorance  and  rev- 
erence for  obsolete  customs  and  relics  of  Italy.  Life  clothed  with 
sentiment  and  Illusion  becomes  laughable,  and  the  American 
writer  true  to  himself  must  be  realistic,  democratic  and  utilita- 
rian. 

Another  factor  with  its  gracious  and  refining  influence  enters 
the  literature  of  the  present  era.  To  quote  from  a  former  article 
"  Some  echoes  from  the  (Columbian)  Exposition,"  Report  of  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  1892-8,  Vol.  I.,  p.  479  "  new  ideals  are 

the  heralds  of  progress The  sight  of  works  of  art 

and  industry  stimulates  and  creates  a  genius  to  make  them.  «  «  * 
The  art  display  of  the  Centennial  of  1876  gave  us  art  ideals  we 
had  never  possessed,  ushered  in  the  American  renaissance  and 
mainly  laid  the  foundation  for  the  unique,  varied  and  rich  United 
States  collection  of  gems  and  masterpieces  at  Chicago."  Within 
this  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  have  acquired  an 
art  taste  and  developed  an  art  school  distinctively  American, 
Though  it  is  not  yet  so  fully  differentiated  as  our  literature  it  is 
native  and  modern  in  spirit,  in  conception  and  in  treatment  of 
subjects.  Courtesy  omits  the  names  of  artists  whose  works  will 
live  and  whose  ideals  have  already  found  just  appreciation  at 
home  and  abroad.  A  complete  or  just  estimate  cannot  now  be 
formed  of  the  present  era  so  rich,  varied  and  profuse.  Whether  it 
will  be  called  finally  a  speculative  age,  critical,  metaphysical, 
theological,  scientific,  historical,  or  the  age  of  re-construction, 
genre  fiction  or  of  nature  poetry,  can  not  now  be  divined.  That 
it  is  technical  and  an  age  of  unparalleled  expansion  seems  be- 
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yond  doubt.  The  first  creative  period  was  coincident  with  the 
establishment  and  rapid  expansion  of  our  national  sjrstem  of  edu- 
cation  and  the  present  one,  both  of  which  are  indicative,  is  coinci- 
dent with  the  remodelling  and  elevation  of  that  system  and  the 
reorganization  of  our  old  universities  and  the  establishment  of 
new  ones  on  the  high  plane  of  European  universities.  Poetry  is 
inferior  to  prose  in  quantity  if  not  also  in  quality,  because  Amen- 
can  life  has  not  been  and  is  not  now  so  much  a  dream  as  a  real- 
ized fact  —  a  reality  of  boundless  energies,  actively  engaged. 
We  are  becoming  more  and  more  a  leisure-loving  people  and  more 
and  more  '^devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal."  Alfred  H. 
Welsh,  who  treats  British  and  American  literatures  as  one,  says : 
*^A  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  energy  is  given  to  the 
gratification  of  an  elegant  taste.  We  are  beginning  to  enjoy  that 
rest  and  leisure  out  of  which  spring  the  fine  and  gracious  attrib- 
utes of  imagination  and  fancy,  which  are  the  bloom  of  civiliza- 
tion. At  last  the  sweet  and  varied  measures  of  a  band  of  genuine 
singers  are  heard  no  longer  with  dull  amazement  but  with  grate- 
ful welcome,  essentially  American  in  tone  and  object.  The  treas- 
ures of  all  ages  are  at  their  disposal,  but  on  the  whole  they  occu- 
py themselves,  not  with  medieval  and  classical  themes,  but  with 
Nature  and  Man,  —  scenery,  patriotism,  friendship,  religion,  love." 
(Univ.  Ed.  page  877.) 

To  a  degree  never  before  attained,  American  literature  is 
American  Civilization  and  cosmopolitan  American  life  crystallized 
into  American  English  speech.  We  may  feel  as  proud  of  her 
literature  as  of  her  freedom  and  citizenship,  and  as  a  fountain  of 
national  life  and  grandeur  we  may  not  read  into  it  our  likes  or 
aversions,  our  sympathies  or  prejudices ;  but  drink  out  of  it  the 
nectar  and  honey-dew  of  Truth,  of  Beauty,  of  Goodness. 
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A  DIALOGUE. 

JAKET  MCEBLVET  8WIFT»  LANSING,  MICH. 

[A  Dlalogne  between  a  Modem  Socrates  and  Crito,  a  perplexed  Parent  of  the  Nlne- 
teentb  Century,  in  which  Socrates  Advances  His  Ideas  as  to  the  True  Value  of  an  Edu- 
cation.] 

Socrates  (meeting  Crito  at  an  elevated  railway  station,  where 
both  are  waiting  for  a  car.) 

Good  morning,  friend  Crito.  Am  I  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  this  morning  ? 

Crito.  Most  gladly,  if  you  wish  it.  I  have  quite  a  ride  before 
me.     Are  you  going  far  ? 

Socrates.  I  am  due  for  a  disquisition  at  the  School  of  Philosophy 
at  the  hour  of  eleven ;  and,  as  my  time  is  limited,  I  ride  this  morn- 
ing instead  of  taking  my  usual  walk. 

Crito.  I  should  like  very  much  to  go  with  you  and  hear  your 
talk,  but  I  have  an  appointment  which  must  be  kept.  I  am  at 
present  looking  after  my  daughter's  interests.  I  am  much  per- 
plexed to  know  what  to  do  with  her  now  that  she  has  finished  her 
education.  Of  course  she  must  enter  upon  some  sort  of  a  career. 
She  has  no  especial  aptitude  for  journalism,  or  I  should  favor  that. 
She  does  not  seem  to  care  for  the  professions  either,  and  I  am 
rather  glad  of  that,  for  I  am  not  quite  educated  up  to  that  point 
myself  yet.  According  to  my  idea,  teaching  is  the  proper  field 
for  her  abilities.  I  may  be  prejudiced,  but  I  believe  she  could 
make  a  shining  success  of  that  work,  and  what  is  more  honorable  I 
The  great  difficulty  is  to  find  a  suitable  position,  there  are  so 
many  applicants  nowadays  for  every  available  place. 

Socrates.  Ah — your  daughter  Aspasia,  you  mean  ?  I  remember 
her,  —  a  most  estimable  young  woman.  But  may  I  ask,  friend 
Crito,  why  you  say  so  positively  that  she  must  enter  upon  a 
career  f 

Crito.  '  Why,  my  .dear  sir,  consider  what  an  education  I  have 
given  her  I  She  has  had  a  college  training  in  one  of  the  best  col- 
leges of  the  land.  Her  advantages  have  been  exactly  the  same 
that  her  brother  Lysander  has  received.  You  see  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  "  woman's  rights  "  to  this  extent  at  least,  and  have 
always  said  that  my  daughter  should  have  equal  training  with  my 
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son.  And  she  has  done  credit  to  it,  sir,  done  credit  to  it  so  far. 
And  now  she  must  make  something  of  herself ;  it  would  not  be 
right  for  such  an  education  to  be  wasted. 

SocraU9.  No,  indeed  I  But  the  young  lady  herself,  she  is  ready 
for  the  career,  is  she  not? 

CWto.  That  is  just  where  the  difficulty  lies.  She  shrinks  from 
it,  and  has  the  queerest  notions.  Why,  she  actually  wants  me  to 
pay  her  a  salary  as  my  housekeeper  I  She  also  declares  that  she 
hasn  't  the  qualifications  for  a  good  teacher.  Qualifications  I 
Nonsense  !  Here  she  was  one  of  the  first  in  her  class  ;  took  two 
prizes  in  Greek,  and  always  led  in  mathematics,  —  and  then,  to 
talk  about  not  being  qualified  to  teach  I  Why,  I  might  as  well 
have  sent  her  to  a  district  school  and  done  with  it  I 

Of  course  she  will  not  directly  oppose  my  wishes  in  the  matter, 
but  she  is  not  happy  in  the  idea  of  a  career,  and  it  does  perplex 
me  ;  I  assure  you.  I  think  I  know  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  how- 
ever:—  you  see  I  have  given  her  a  year's  rest  at  home  since  she 
finished  her  studies,  and  that  has  been  an  injury  to  her. 

Socrates.    Ah,  indeed  !     Has  she  fallen  into  listless  habits  then  ? 

Crito.  N  —  o,  I  can't  say  that.  She  is  busy  enough.  You  see, 
her  mother  has  not  been  well,  and  she  has  taken  the  whole  charge 
of  the  house  keeping.  She  has  succeeded  remarkably  well,  too, 
considering  the  fact  that  she  has  been  busy  studying  all  her  life, 
and  has  had  no  experience  in  such  things.  Then  there  have  been 
any  number  of  church  and  benevolent  objects  which  she  has 
attended  to,  and  various  literary  clubs,  —  she  is  always  at  the  head 
of  anything  of  that  kind.  Her  executive  ability  is  quite  marked, 
so  all  her  friends  say.  She  has  kept  up  her  reading  and  studying, 
too,  so  that  I  am  sure  she  is  well-informed  on  almost  any  subject. 
And  now,  I  tell  her,  the  time  has  come  for  her  to  show  what  she 
knows,  and  do  something  in  the  world.  But  she  has  become  so 
contented  at  home,  and  so  fixed  in  all  these  home  and  social 
duties  that  she  dislikes  to  make  a  change.  It  was  a  mistake 
undoubtedly ;  she  should  have  begun  at  once.  I  see  it  clearly 
now. 

Socrates.  I  think  I  understand  your  feelings,  and  sympathize 
with  you  deeply  in  your  aspirations  for  your  daughter.  But  how 
is  it  with  your  son,  friend  Crito  ?  does  he  fulfil  your  expectations  ? 

Crito.  There  I  can  say  that  I  feel  entirely  satisfied.  My  son 
Lysander  has  never  given  me  cause  for  anxiety.     To  be  sure,  he 
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drew  a  little  heavily  upon  my  purse  during  one  or  two  years  of 
bis  college  course.     I  suppose  his  education  cost  twice  as  much  I 

as  Aspasia's,  and  he  could  not  match  her  in  scholarship  either.  i 

No,  indeed !  I  was  more  proud  of  the  girl  in  those  days  than  of 
the  boy.  But  then,  boys  must  have  their  little  pleasures  I  sup- 
pose, and  he  is  finely  settled  now.  \ 

Socrates.  Is  that  so?  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  He  is  mak- 
ing use  of  his  education,  I  suppose  ? 

Crito.     Well — ah — yes  ;  that  is,  he  is  called  one  of  our  rising  ' 

young  men.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was.  When  he  had  finished  his 
studies,  there  happened  to  be  a  partner  wanted  in  the  dry  goods  I 

establishment  of  an  old  friend  of  mine.  I  concluded  that  it  was 
just  the  place  for  Lysander,  and  snapped  it  up  for  him  in  a  hurry. 
It  cost  a  neat  little  sum ;  but  then  he  is  fixed  for  life  now,  and 
will  no  doubt  make  a  good  thing  out  it.  He  cannot  help  it  as  I 
see.  Oh  no,  I  have  no  fear  for  him.  It  is  the  girl  that  I  am 
thinking  of,  and  she  is  a  problem.  I 

Socrates.     My  friend,  I  see  that  you  are  greatly  troubled,  and  I  | 

should  like  if  possible  to  relieve  you.  Do  you  object  to»my  ask- 
ing you  a  few  questions  ? 

Crito.     Most  assuredly  not. 

Socrates.  Well,  then,  why  did  you  give  your  children  the  bene- 
fit of  thorough  education  ? 

Crito.     For  their  good,  of  course. 

Socrates.  Then  you  think  that  the  educated  man  or  woman, 
since  we  are  speaking  especially  of  your  daughter,  is  better  fitted 
for  life  than  the  one  without  education  ? 

Crito.  Certainly,  but  she  ought  to  make  proper  use  of  her  edu- 
cation. 

Socrates.     Pray,  what  do  you  call  "  proper  use  "? 

Crito.  Why,  her  education  ought  to  enable  her  to  do  something 
more  than  women  ordinarily  do,  else  what  is  the  need  of  it  ?  She 
ought  to  teach,  or  in  some  way  give  others  the  benefit  of  what 
she  knows. 

Socrates.  Very  well.  You  believe  in  univei-sal  education,  do 
you  not  ? 

Crito.     I  do,  indeed  ! 

Socrates.  I  think  you  said  that  boys  and  girls  should  have  like 
opportunities  ? 

Critv.     That  is  my  belief. 
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Socrates.     And  like  responsibilities  ? 

Crito.     Why,  to  be  sure  I 

Socrates.  But,  my  friend,  see  to  what  your  reasoning  leads. 
Everybody  should  receive  an  education,  and  everybody  should 
'put  that  education  to  some  direct  use,  which,  according  to  your 
view  seems  to  mean  teaching  or  entering  some  one  of  the  profes- 
sions. What  is  to  become  of  all  our  businesses  and  of  our  homes  ? 
And  further,  if  such  be  your  belief,  are  you  not  neglecting  an 
important  duty  ?  It  is  true  that  you  are  trying  to  lead  your  daughter 
in  the  right  way,  but  how  about  your  son  ?  Did  you  not  say  that 
you  had  placed  him  in  a  dry  goods  establishment?  Will  he 
instruct  his  clerks  in  the  classical  languages  ?  and  retail  astronom- 
ical observations  to  his  customers  as  he  cuts  off  calico  in  geometric 
forms  ?  or  how  will  he  make  use  of  the  costly  education  which 
you  have  given  him  ?  Pardon  me,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  you 
judge  your  son  and  daughter  by  entirely  different  rules. 

Crito.  Well,  I  must  say  that  I  never  looked  at  it  in  exactly 
that  light.  But  as  for  the  boy's  teaching  or  succeeding  in  one  of 
the  professions,  that  is  absurd.  He  is  not  fitted  for  it.  Yet  it 
has  always  been  considered  the  proper  thing  for  a  young  man  to 
be  sent  to  college,  if  possible,  no  matter  about  bis  future  employ- 
ment. I  know  in  recent  years  there  has  been  some  discussion  as 
to  the  value  of  a  college  education  for  a  business  man,  and  I  have 
thought  a  little  about  it  myself.  I  rather  think  that  if  I  had  it  to 
do  over  again,  I  should  send  Lysander  to  a  business  college,  or  at 
least 'have  him  study  the  modern  languages  instead  of  so  much 
Latin  and  Greek.  I  don  't  exactly  see  of  what  use  they  are  in 
business. 

And  especially  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  I  fail  to  see  of  what  use  a 
classical  education  can  possibly  be  to  her  if  she  iis  simply  to  settle 
down  at  home  after  she  is  through  studying.  Why,  she  ought  to 
make  something  of  herself,  and  people  all  expect  her  to  !  Aspa- 
sia  has  a  dozen  uncles  and  aunts  and  old  family  friends  who  have 
watched  her  career  ever  since  she  was  a  child  and  distinguished 
herself  at  school.  They  belong  largely  to  the  class  of  people 
who  do  not  believe  much  in  a  college  education,  and  so  naturally 
they  expect  a  great  deal  from  her,  and  are  watching  her  closely  to 
see  what  she  is  going  to  amount  to.  I  must  say  that  I  should  be 
sorry  to  have  her  disappoint  them  all. 

Socrates.     Suppose,  my  friend,  we  consider  briefly  of  what  a 
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true  education  consists,  and  how  it  is  of  value.  Take  the  word 
itself,  you  understand  its  etymology ; — to  educaJte^  that  is,  to  lead 
forth,  to  develop. 

Crito.    Yes,  I  see. 

Socrates.  Now  education,  in  this  broad  sense,  according  to  my 
view,  includes  development  of  body,  mind  and  character,  and  of 
course  it  can  never  be  called  finished.  The  process  mast  go  on 
throughout  one's  life  time.  However,  the  training  raeeived  in 
school  and  college,  during  the  years  when  all  of  one's  powers  are 
most  pliable,  is  so  important  a  part  of  this  development  that  the 
term  ^^  education  "  has  come  to  be  applied  to  this  training  almost 
exclusively.  And  it  is  this  part^  which  you  insist  upon  having 
used  directly,  or  you  call  the  education  of  no  value.  But  all 
educated  people  cannot  teach  school,  or  use  the  knowledge  which 
they  have  acquired  in  a  purely  literary  way ;  and  will  you  still 
insist,  on  that  account,  that  their  years  of  study  are  wasted  ? 

Crito.     Perhaps  not. 
^Socrates,     You  will  probably  admit  then  that,  while  much  of  the 
knowledge  gained  in  a  college  course  is  of  practical  value,  a  great 
deal  of  it  must  simply  serve  the  end  of  disciplining  the  mind. 

Onto,     So  it  seems. 

Socrates.  And  if  it  does  serve  that  end,  it  is  of  great  value,  is 
it  not  ? 

Crito,     Certainly. 

Socrates.  Then  if,  because  of  a  broad  education,  a  man  be 
better  fitted  to  take  his  place  in  the  world ;  and  do  what  falls  to 
him  to  do,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  you  will  say  that  his  educa- 
tion is  of  use  to  him,  I  suppose  ? 

Crito.     Yes,  indirectly. 

Socrates.  Indirectly  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  of  use.  Yes, 
even  though  he  may  not  once  refer  to  his  Greek  lexicon  or  look 
at  the  logarithms  in  his  trigonometry  after  he  leaves  the  college 
halls,  he  will  make  use  of  his  education  in  so  far  as  he  employs 
his  disciplined  powers  to  their  utmost  in  the  branch  of  business 
which  he  may  enter.     Am  I  not  right  ? 

Crito.     I  am  forced  to  agree  with  you. 

Socrates.  •  His  education  is  of  use  to  hira  if  he  makes  a  better 
merchant  than  he  would  have  made  without  it?  or  banker?  or 
manufacturer  ? 

Crito.  So  its  seems.  But  will  a  man  make  a  better  merchant 
or  mechanic  on  account  of  the  ordinary  college  education  ? 
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Socrates.  Well,  answer  your  own  question, —  which  grasps  an 
idea  more  readily,  the  disciplined  mind  or  the  undisciplined  ? 

Crito  The  disciplined,  I  suppose.  But  which  carries  out  an 
idea  more  readily,  the  theoretical  mind  or  the  practical  ?  For 
example,  who  will  have  the  better  success  in  selling  a  yard  of 
calico ;  the  boy  who  has  spent  sixteen  years  of  his  life  in  digging 
away  at  Greek  roots  and  the  like,  and  hardly  knows  calico  from 
buckskin,  or  the  boy  who  has  grown  up  in  a  dry  goods  store  ? 

Socrates.  Ah,  there  you  come  down* to  every-day  matters.  At 
the  outset,  I  admit,  your  native  bom  dry  goods  clerk  will  probably 
more  easily  dispose  of  the  yard  of  calico ;  but  in  five  years'  time, 
I  warrant  you,  your  college  boy  who  puts  his  mind  to  it,  will  have 
mastered  the  business  from  beginning  to  end,  besides  having  an 
active  interest  in  all  the  affairs,  of  the  world  outside  ;  while  your 
trained  dry  goods  clerk  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  still  be  meas- 
uring off  his  calico.     How  was  it  with  your  own  son  ? 

Crito.  I  guess  he  was  green  enough  at  first,  but  he  was  inter- 
ested to  learn  the  business  from  the  bottom  up,  and  his  partner 
says  he  has  been  astonished  at  the  boy's  progress. 

Soctates.  Then  you  will  admit  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  college  man,  in  the  end,  will  come  out  ahead  ? 

Crito.    I  guess  you  are  right. 

Socrates.    Now,  my  friend,  how  is  it  in  the  case  of  the  daughter? 

Crito.  I  must  acknowledge  that  the  same  rule  will  hold,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Socrates.  Then  a  woman's  education  is  not  wasted,  if  she. 
makes  a  better  housekeeper  on  account  of  it  ? 

Crito.  No,  not  wasted ;  but  those  with  little  learning  can  do 
such  things. 

Socrates.  So  successfully,  do  you  think  ?  If  so,  it  is  the  result 
of  long  experience  and  patient  endeavor.  I  know,  many  laugh- 
able stories  are  told  of  the  blunders  of  college  women  in  regard 
to  the  practical  matters  of  the  home  ;  but  the  rapidity  with  which 
these  same  practical  questions  are  solved  by  the  college  woman, 
together  with  many  important  questions  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion formerly  not  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  home, — 
such  things  are  never  told  in  these  stories. 

Take  the  case  of  your  daughter  for  example.  You  say  that  she 
has  succeeded  remarkably  well  as  an  housekeeper,  and  has  man- 
aged your  household  with  skill  and  economy.     Although  she  had 
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had  no  experience  in  that  line,  her  disciplined  mind  quickly 
grasped  the  situation,  and  she  very  rapidly  accomplished  results 
which  the  untrained  mind  would  have  spent  long  yeai'S  in  reach- 
ing. 

Then  you  say  she  takes  the  lead  among  her  friends,  her  influ- 
ence has  spread,  and  her  culture  is  making  itself  felt  in  the  circle 
about  her.  Measured  by  the  extent  of  her  influence,  her  educa- 
tion is  undoubtedly  of  more  value  to  herself  and  to  others  than 
it  would  be  if  she  were  directly  engaged  in  teaching.  She  has, 
unquestionably,  judged  rightly  as  to  her  proper  sphere.  Did  you 
not  say,  my  friend,  that  she  thought  she  was  not  fitted  to  do  her 
best  work  as  a  teacher  ? 

Crito,  So  she  says ;  but  that  is  all  nonsense  !  Of  course  she 
can  teach. 

Socrates.  Do  you  believe  that  all  men  are  endowed  with  like 
talents  ? 

Crito,     I  don't  know  that  I  do. 

Socrates  You  laughed  at  the  idea  of  your  son's  becoming  a 
teacher ;  he  has  had  the  same  training  as  your  daughter. 

Crito.     Yes,  but  he  will  make  a  better  business  man. 

Socrates.  Exactly ;  he  is  fitted  naturally  to  be  a  business  man, 
and  the  better  one  because  of  his  thorough  education.  So,  rightly, 
you  place  him  where  he  belongs.  Now  here  is  Mr.  A.,  the  artist, 
would  you  advise  him  to  become  a  grocer  ?     • 

Crito.     Certainly  not. 

Socrates.     And  Professor  B.,  how  would  he  succeed  as  a  banker  ? 

Crito.     I  should  hardly  care  to  patronize  his  bank. 

Socrates.  Probably  not,  and  simply  because  his  talents  lie  in 
another  direction.  Now,  how  is  it  with  your  daughter  ?  She  feels 
that  she  can  make  her  life  most  useful  in  the  home ;  you  have 
admitted  that  she  is  succeeding  in  her  work :  furthermore  she  is 
a  great  comfort  to  her  mother,  and  you  can  better  afford  to  pay 
her  a  stipulated  salary  than  to  pay  doctor  bills  for  the  mother,  or 
hire  some  stranger  who  would  not  manage  your  interests  nearly 
so  well.  Nevertheless,  you  wish  her  to  enter  upon  a  career  away 
from  home,  simply,  it  seems  to  me,  on  account  of  a  prejudice,' — 
on  account  of  a  long-cherished  idea  that  an  educated  woman 
should  disdain  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  woman's  life,  and  "  do 
something,"  as  you  say,  which  generally  means  teaching.  She 
may  not  be  at  all  adapted  to  the  profession,  but  that  makes  no 
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difference,  and  so  she  suffers,  and  the  profession  of  teaching  suf- 
fers likewise.  Witness  the  number  of  applicants  for  every 
vacancy  in  our  schools; — girls  and  women,  many  of  them,  who 
turn  to  that  work  as  a  matter  of  course  as  soon  as  they  have 
acquired  enough  learning  to  pass  the  requisite  examinations. 
There  is  need  of  teachers  of  course ;  but,  as  a  rule,  this  need 
should  be  supplied  by  those  who  feel  that  they  are  fitted  for  this 
work  at  least  as  well  as  for  any  other.  There  is  also  need  of 
educated  women  in  many  departments  of  business,  and  as  house- 
keepers, dressmakers,  nurses.  Society,  too,  needs  women  with 
broad  minds  and  cultured  intellects  to  take  it  in  hand  and  reform 
its  many  vices,  and  to  work  out  the  serious  problems  confronting 
it. 

But  especially,  my  dear  sir,  who  has  greater  need  of  the  disci- 
pline and  knowledge  acquired  by  study  than  the  woman  who  is  to 
have  charge  of  a  home  and  family  ?  Who  has  more  influence,  or 
greater  power  to  turn  lives  toward  good  or  ill  ?  Surely  every 
step  should  be  taken  to  give  the  future  wives  and  mothers  of  our 
land  opportunities  for  education  in  its  broadest  sense.  Then 
indeed  we  may  hope  for  a  strong  and  powerful  nation  ! 

What,  going  I  You  have  not  reached  your  destination,  friend 
Crito? 

Crito.  Yes,  I  shall  not  go  farther  today.  I  must  confess  that 
you  have  rather  upset  some  of  my  pet  theories,  and  I  shall  have 
to  meditate  over  the  matter.  Possibly  you  and  Aspasia  may  be 
right,  after  all. 

Socrates.  Ah  I  Well,  I  am  sure  you  will  do  what  is  best. 
Please  pay  my  respects  to  Miss  Aspasia.  You  need  not  fear  that 
her  education  will  be  wasted  !     Good  morning,  friend  Crito. 
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THE    SIGNIFICANCE    OF    ILLITERACT   IN   THE 
UNITED   STATES. 

REV.  A   D.  MATO.  LL.  D. 

THE  attitude  assumed  by  a  considerable  class  of  representa- 
tives of  the  higher  educational  life  of  the  country,  and  a 
portion  of  the  press  supposed  to  best  represent  their  opinions, 
concerning  the  bill  to  restrict  immigration  on  the  line  of  Illiteracy 
now  before  Congress,  appears  to  us  to  betray  a  singularly  per- 
sonal, provincial  and  un-American  estimate  of  the  intention  and 
scope  of  this  measure.  Nobody  denies  that  there  are  people  of 
both  native  and  foreign  birth  who,  in  a  general  fair  estimate  of 
fitness  for  American  citizenship,  would  be  adjudged  superior  to  an 
equal  number  of  college  professors  and  presidents,  editors  of 
widely  read  journals  and  ecclesiastics  of  high  degree.  The  state 
of  Massachusetts,  in  making  the  ability  to  read  and  write  a  con- 
dition of  suffrage  was  not  ignorant  that  such  exceptions  might  be 
found  within  her  own  limits.  But  the  two  distinguished  senators 
in  Congress  who  now  represent  her  appreciate  the  fact,  that 
neither  the  state  nor  the  nation  legislates  for  exceptional  persons ; 
like  an  army,  all  turned  sharp-shooters ;  but,  in  this  as  in  other 
mattera,  looks  to  large  results  and  deals  with  well-known  tenden- 
cies in  the  national  life.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  again  set  forth, 
what  one  is  surprised  to  find  any  educated  man  ignorant  of,  the 
fact  in  our  national  life  which  is  covered  by  the  word  illiteracy ; 
which,  within  the  last  decade,  has  been  so  much  in  evidence 
wherever  the  present  conditions  of  American  society  are  dis- 
cussed. 

Today  and  for  half  a  century  to  come  in  our  country,  that  will 
be  true  which  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  put  at  the  head  of  his  great 
missionary  sermon  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  "Barbarism  our 
first  danger."  Every  peril  to  American  society  proclaimed  from 
the  Capitol,  the  pulpit,  the  press  and  the  stump  runs  down  at 
last  into  the  chronic  curse  of  the  nation, — as  the  old  Colonial  Yan- 
kee law-makers  put  it  —  that  there  should  be  so  much  barbarism 
among  the  people  that  they  could  not  read  the  word  of  God  or 
understand  their  relations  to  this  world  and  the  time  in  which 
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they  lived.  A  portion  of  the  over-cultivated  critics  who  sit  up  on 
high  stools  judging  the  earth  are  just  now  repeating  the  old  law 
of  a  despotic  church  and  state  for  sixteen  centuries ;  that  it  is  not 
reading  au/1  writing  but  virtuous  ignorance  which  is  the  great 
need  of  the  country.  But  the  favorite  idea  of  the  "contented 
peasantry,"  "the  virtuous  poor"  and  "the  honest  and  godly 
ignorant "  has  served  out  its  time,  even  in  countries  where  it 
would  seem  to  have  a  meaning.  Today  the  test  of  real  leader- 
ship is  the  burning  conviction  that  the  bottom  peril  to  this  Re- 
public is  the  illiteracy  in  every  section  of  a  sufficient  body  of  the 
people  to  endanger  the  higher  civilization  in  the  best ;  and,  in 
nearly  half  the  states  of  the  Union,  to  prove  a  positive  bar  to 
their  advancement  culminating  in  an  "impending  crisis"  only 
second  to  that  of  forty  years  ago. 

These  critics  in  church  and  state  do  not  seem  to  apprehend  the 
tremendous  abyss  of  meaning  that  is  covered  by  this  word  Illiter- 
acy, that  within  the  past  ten  years  has  sprung  from  the  dictionary, 
like  Satan  revealed  at  the  touch  of  IthurieFs  spear  from  the  toad 
squat  close  at  the  ear  of  the  sleeping  Eve.  Illiteracy  today  in 
the  United  States  of  America  means  two  things.  First,  it  means 
the  national  slum,  the  nation's  "slough  of  despair"  in  which  is 
gathered  the  great  multitude  of  people  that  no  Commissioner  of 
the  Census  has  yet  or  can  yet  accurately  numerate ;  in  whom 
ignorance,  superstition,  shiftlessness,  vulgarity  and  vice  are  rolled 
together  in  one  man  and  in  the  lowest  order  of  every  community, 
making  it  the  chronic  peril  of  the  best,  and  the  prophecy  of  An- 
archy to  the  worst  community  in  both  sections  and  every  state. 

Second,  but  the  most  dangerous  of  the  numerous  "  flattering 
unctions  "  we  are  "  laying  to  our  souls  "  is  the  delusion  that  the 
nation's  supreme  peril  is 'from  this  section  of  the  grand  army  of 
illiteracy.  The  worst  American  city  is  no  longer  in  danger  from 
its  slums,  when  it  awakes  and  summons  the  friends  of  law  and 
order  to  action.  There  never  was  a  time  in  the  United  States, 
even  in  the  midst  of  civil  war,  when  any  state  was  in  real  danger 
from  its  criminal  class.  The  greater  New  York,  Chicago  and 
New  Orleans  can  toss  off  the  Saint  Tammany,  its  Anarchist  and 
its  Lottery  like  a  barking  dog  or  a  summer  night's  mosquito,  if 
the  intelligent  and  well-meaning  people  will  for  one  week  lay 
aside  the  wretched  little  social,  religious  and  political  prejudices, 
that  like  a  blinding  malaria  take  the  heart  out  of  the  grandest 
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city  and  leave  everything  sacred,  and  even  respectable,  open  to  be 
raided  by  the  social  outcast,  the  municipal  ruffian  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical politician.  The  real  danger  in  this  Republic  is  from  the 
upper  section  of  the  grand  army  of  illiteracy;  the  millions  on 
millions  of  the  American  people,  foreign  or  native,  Anglo-Saxon 
or  "  Afro-American,"  who  know  just  enough  about  everything  to 
miss  the  valuable  knowledge  of  any  thing  that  most  deeply  con- 
cerns the  private  life  or  the  public  welfare  of  the  nation.  What 
with .  the  prodigious  development  in  the  North  since  the  close  of 
the  war ;  the  reckless  flinging  at  the  heads  of  all  the  needy  and 
discontented  peoples  in  Europe  the  most  precious  opportunities  of 
life  which  the  greatest  civilized  nations  still  dole  out  with  the 
most  careful  regard  to  their  probable  use ;  even  our  older  and 
most  conservative  states  are  being  crowded  with  a  population 
which,  not  inferior  in  the  ordinary  moralities,  well  intentioned 
and  intensely  ambitious  of  success,  are  yet  so  incompetent  to 
appreciate  or  even  understand  the  civilization  to  which  they  have 
come  ;  multitudes  even  a  stranger  to  the  national  language ;  that 
they  have  already  become  the  **  terrible  temptation  "  to  the  two 
most  dangerous  classes  in -a  Republic. 

The  two  chronic  perils  of  Republican  society  are  the  boundless 
opportunity  of  acquiring  wealth  and  the  open  field  for  distinction 
in  public  life.  The  ability  to  ^<  make  money  *'  is  quite  independ- 
ent of  culture  of  any  sort  and  too  often  has  no  close  relation  to 
the  fundamental  moralities  of  life.  If  it  is  true,  as  we  are  told 
by  the  statisticians,  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  men  worth  9100,- 
000  in  our  country  have  risen  from  financial  and  often  social 
obscurity,  there  is  certainly  a  shadow  side  to  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed, to  vaunt  as  a  great  national  opportunity.  If  true,  this 
certainly  accounts  for  the  fact  that  nobody  disputes  ;  that  while 
many  of  these  fortunate  men  and  women  have  grown  in  manhood 
as  in  wealth,  it  is  also  true  that  too  many  of  them  have  carried 
up  into  their  new  life  the  mental  and  moral  weaknesses,  preju- 
dices, and  the  narrow,  hard  and  generally  unsatisfactory  type  of 
character  that  is,  in  itself,  the  worse  element  of  poverty. 

To  this  class,  everywhere  increasing  and  made  doubly  formid- 
able by  the  great  facility  the  system  of  financial  combination 
which  is  at  once  the  great  privilege  and  peril  of  our  new  industrial 
civilization,  the  presence  of  what  I  call  the  upper  section  of  the 
army  of  illiteracy  is  such  a  temptation  to  the  peculiar  despotism 
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of  accumulated  wealth  as  never  was  and  certainly  in  this  Repub- 
lic, has  not  yet  been  resisted.  The  air  resounds  with  the  outcry 
from  several  millions  of  American  workmen,  even  in  the  foremost 
states  of  the  North  where  every  prize  of  life  is  hung  up  before 
every  child ;  and  nothing  but  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  seems  to 
be  holding  society  from  an  earthquake  of  social  and  industrial 
revolution.  Amid  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  civil  war  of  opinions 
and  claims,  one  fact  stands  out  clearly.  It  is  the  ignorance  of 
several  millions  of  American  workmen,  not  only  in  letters  but  in 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  American  society  or  civilized  so- 
ciety at  all  that  leaves  them  on  every  side  exposed  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  Godless,  heartless  and  unpatriotic  wealth*  If  all  the 
navies  of  Europe  with  Japan  thrown  in  were  to  undertake  the 
subjection  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  they  could  only  destroy  what 
was  in  range  of  their  big  guns,  for  a  great  battle  ship  needs 
deep  water,  and  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  harbors  and  rivers 
from  Mt.  Desert  to  the  tip  of  Florida  which  one  of  them  could 
navigate;  and  twenty  miles  inland  there  would  be  a  wall  of  blue 
and  gray,  ten  millions  strong,  and  behind  that  the  half  of  North 
America  that  makes  and  unmakes  the  greater  New  Yorks  at  its 
will.  If  the  15,000,000  of  people  in  the  Northern  States  who 
now  represent  this  clamorous  protest  against  the  despotism  of 
wealth  were  possessed  of  the  intelligence,  not  only  of  letters  but 
of  American  citizenship,  which  Washington  and  Jefferson  and 
Adams  and  Franklin  had  in  view  when  they  built  the  new  repub- 
lic, there  would  be  no  deep  sea  of  illiteracy  in  which  these  great 
piratical  craft  could  manoeuvre. 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  the  great  Baptist  revivalist.  Elder 
Knapp,  was  at  his  favorite 'occupation  of  '*whale-ing"  the  liquor 
sellers  and  gamblers  of  the  new  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  lower 
orders  undertook  to  suppress  him  by  mob  law.  They  surrounded 
his  church,  packed  with  eager  hearers,  woke  the  echoes  with 
fiendish  yells  and  profane  cursings,  and  threw  stones  at  the  win- 
dows. The  weaker  sisters  inside  began  to  faint;  when  the  jolly 
old  evangelist  leaned  over  the  pulpit  with  beaming  countenance 
saying,  ^^  Don't  be  alarmed  my  female  friends.  This  house  is  now 
so  full  of  God's  people  that  Satan  himself  couldn't  get  in  if  he 
should  try."  The  industrial  problem  of  our  great  and  prosperous 
North  will  only  be  solved  when  these  millions  of  our  people,  who 
now  threaten  society  itself  by  their  protest,  heartily  accept  that 
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vast  and  beneficent  provision  for  education  of  every  description 
which,  in  one  generation,  would  fill  every  state  and  city  with  an 
industrial  class  too  intelligent,  thoughtful  and  correctly  informed 
of  their  rights  to  be  in  any  permanent  and  harmful  way  oppressed 
by  any  form  of  financial  combination,  legislative  perversion,  or 
extra  judicial  injunction. 

Of  course,  we  must  stop  the  inflow  from  everywhere  that,  in 
one  generation,  would  make  this  Republic  the  mental  and  moral 
sewer  of  all  nations.  Then,  revise  our  public  education,  so  that 
it  shall  fit  the  present  national  need;  and,  whatever  else  we  do, 
unite  all  the  forces  of  the  higher  civilization  to  lift  up  the  upper 
and  dredge  the  lower  section  of  the  slough  of  illiteracy.  The 
thing  can  be  done.  And  if  a  few  thousand  great  men,  who  now 
go  about  burdened  with  a  sense  of  infinite  responsibility  for  the 
perils  of  the  nation  would  simply  take  off  their  professional  uni- 
forms and  work  in  their  shirt  sleeves  at  the  great  national  enter- 
prise of  educating  the  American  people  up  to  the  point  of  taking 
good  care  of  themselves,  there  would  be  more  hope  for  Israel  just 
Ahead. 

And  the  corresponding  peril  of  the  well  meaning  illiteracy  of 
^hich  I  speak  is  that,  when  these  great  masses  of  people  attempt 
ix)  use  the  true  American  method  of  industrial  and  political  com- 
bination for  their  own  relief,  they  more  than  ever  become  the 
victims  of  their  own  ignorance,  not  so  much  of  letters,  as  of  the 
inevitable  laws  of  human  society  and  the  conditions  of  RepuUi- 
"Can  government.  For  these  are  so  numerous  and  complex  that 
probably  the  majority  of  the  foremost  thinkers  of  the  world  are 
:8till  in  honest  doubt,  of  the  possibility  of  building  a  permanent 
nationality  on  our  present  American  foundations.  The  genius 
and  talent  for  executive  leadership  is  nowhere  so  largely  developed 
as  in  our  country,  crowded  with  the  ambitious,  able,  and  too  often 
unscrupulous  young  men  and  women  from  everywhere.  Even 
the  greatest,  wisest  and  most  patriotic  statesman  in  a  Republic 
must  sooner  or  later  give  way  to  his  greatest  temptation ;  the  call 
to  adjust  himself  to  the  will  of  a  great  constituency,  incapable  of 
broad  and  correct  views  and  in  the  hands  of  that  most  pestilent 
class  on  earth,  from  the  dawn  of  history  the  curse  of  every  civili- 
zation, the  industrial,  social  and  political  demagogue  who  lives 
and  moves  and  has  his  being  in  the  well-intentioned  illiteracy  of 
the  vast  bodies  he  represents.     There  is  nothing  more  contagious 
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than  the  delusion  of  great  bodies  of  well  meaning  people.  It 
shakes  the  faith  and,  sooner  or  later,  changes  the  most  sacred  be- 
liefs of  the  men  to  whom  we  look  for  the  courage,  wisdom  and 
tact  to  stand  by  the  truth  at  all  hazards. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  there  are  so  many  able  and  powerful 
men  and  women  in  this  country  who  are  moved  to  oppress,  con- 
fuse and  generally  use  the  army  of  illiteracy  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage. But  the  supreme  weakness  and  peril  of  American  life 
is  this  vast  fallow  land  of  national  illiteracy,  which  grows  its  ever 
springing  crop  of  demagogues ;  like  the  southern  river  bottoms, 
three  crops  in  a  year.  Our  first  battle  in  the  coming  century  is 
to  be  fought  against  the  organization  of  the  demogogue  in  every 
region  of  American  life;  the  vast  array  of  powerful,  brilliant, 
ambitious  men  and  women  who,  as  far  as  they  are  honest  at  all, 
honestly  believe  in  the  delusions  of  the  multitudes  they  represent; 
even  are  lifted  up  with  the  conceit  that  they  are  the  apostles  of  a 
new  order  of  human  affairs.  With  such  a  leadership  there  is  no 
hope  for  the  betterment  of  any  real  disability  or  calamity  which 
may  oppress  any  considerable  number  of  our  people. 

Beset  with  such  tremendous  perils,  this  one  hope  remains. 
Hitherto,  in  any  crisis  that  involved  the  nation's  life  or  any  seri- 
ous abatement  of  the  American  order  of  society,  it  has  been  found 
that  what  we  call  in  a  large  way  the  grand  army  of  Education, 
often  at  fearful  cost,  has  finally  prevailed; — so  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln could  truly  say:  ^^You  can  cheat  some  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time,  and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  you 
cannot  cheat  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time.**  The  supreme 
object  of  Education  in  this  country  is,  not  to  impart  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  few  branches  in  schools,  or  to  do  several  other  things 
that  DOW  appear  to  fill  the  minds  of  some  of  our  great  educators. 
It  is,  so  to  awaken  and  direct  the  natural  faculties,  train  the 
chaitkcter,  and  develop  the  executive  power  of  every  sort  and 
condition  of  our  people,  that,  over  and  above  all  the  mischief  that 
can  be  wrought  by  the  despot  and  the  demagogue  and  their  natural 
constituency,  there  will  always  be  on  hand  a  reserve  for  God  and 
the  country  that  ^'cannot  be  cheated  all  the  time"  and  can  be  re- 
lied upon  to  keep  the  ship  of  state  headed  towards  the  haven  of 
the  glorious  Republican  nationality  of  the  Fathers.  The  object 
of  the  election  laws  in  New  England,  of  the  similar  laws  now  be- 
ing passed  in  several  of  the  Southern  states  and  of  the  bill  to 
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restrict  immigratiou  now  before  Congress,  is  not  a  chimerical  at- 
tempt to  abolish  illiteracy,  or  to  draw  the  wavering  line  between 
an  educated  criminal  and  a  ^^poor  bnt  honest*'  ignoramus.  It  is 
a  simple,  sensible,  American  attempt  to  prevent  that  massing  of 
the  forces  of  Illiteracy  which,  now,  in  every  great  city  and  in  the 
most  cultivated  states  of  the  north,  no  less  than  in  the  Black  Belt 
and  the  mountain  wilderness  of  the  South,  has  already  become 
the  peril  of  the  Republic. 


ED  UCA  TION  IN  HA  WAIL 

MBS.  COBA  D.  MABTIN,  LANSING,  MICH. 

PERHAPS  no  spot  on  the  globe  has  more  fully  demonstrated 
the  ability  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  control  and  dominate 
affairs  than  the  little  island  group  whose  important  location  has 
recently  brought  it  into  so  great  prominence.  Foe  here,  in  the 
short  space  of  seventy-five  years,  through  the  agency  of  a  mere 
handful  of  whites,  comparatively  speaking,  barbarism  has  given 
place  to  civilization,  and  an  aboriginal  feudal  despotism  has  been 
replaced  by  a  wise  and  provident  government,  albeit  by  force  of 
circumstances  a  veritable  oligarchy. 

Yery  fortunate  it  was  for  the  future  of  Hawaii  that  the  first 
white  settlers  were  largely  an  intelligent  and  philanthropic  class 
who  entered  so  heartily  into  the  work  of  regenerating  and  civiliz- 
ing these  irresponsible  children  of  the  tropics  that  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  old  missionaries  yet  survives  '^  like  a  dim  radiance 
still  traveling  onward  into  space  from  an  orb  turned  black  and 
cold."  And  so  the  steady  and  systematic  educational  policy  that 
has  been  followed  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  has  given  to  all 
the  islands  free  and  universal  education,  with  a  system  in  many 
respects  the  counterpart  of  our  own. 

The  theory  is  that  the  government  owes  a  common  school  edu- 
cation to  all  children  under  its  control,  and  hence  that  it  should 
not  only  furnish  good  and  sufficient  schools,  but  also  see  to  it  that 
all  children,  irrespective  of  race,  class,  or  color,  shall  attend  them. 
Thus  the  law  makes  it  obligatory  upon  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fifteen,  to  attend  school  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  regularity,  unless  excused  for  sickness  or  some  equally  valid 
cause ;  and  one  or  more  truant  officers  are  appointed  in  each  dis- 
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trict  to  see  that  this  law  is  enforced.  These  officers  are  usually 
native  Hawaiians,  but  a  few  Chinese  or  Portuguese  are  employed 
in  localities  chiefly  populated  by  these  nationalities. 

With  the  exception  of  two  small,  remote  districts,  the  schools 
are  now  all  taught  in  English,  though  until  comparatively  recent 
date  the  government  schools  were  of  two  kinds,  viz.:  the  so-called 
^'  common  schools  "  taught  by  natives  in  the  Hawaiian  language, 
and  the  "  select  schools  "  taught  in  English.  In  the  former  tui- 
tion was  free;  in  the  latter  a  small  fee  was  charged.  As  the 
natives  became  more  ambitious  for  their  children,  they  began 
transferring  them  to  the  English  schools  for  the  completion  of 
their  education,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  preparation  of  the 
former  was  very  inadequate  for  the  latter.  Therefore,  from  time 
to  time  the  Hawaiian  schools  were  replaced  by  English  at  the 
request  of  the  natives  themselves. 

With  this  change  of  base  all  the  government  schools  were  made 
free,  with  the  provision  that  the  government  may  establish  a  pay 
school  in  any  district  which  also  contains  a  free  school  affording 
the  same  grade  of  instruction.  At  present  there  are  only  three 
pay  schools  under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

1.  The  Government  Reform  School,  organized  in  1865  and  sit- 
uated at  Honolulu. 

2.  The  High  School  at  Hilo,  the  largest  town  on  the  Island  of 
Hawaii. 

3.  The  Honolulu  High  School,  organized  in  1895,  which  occu- 
pies palatial  quarters,  the  government  having  purchased  for  its 
use  what  was  the  most  costly  private  residence  in  the  country,  it 
having  been  built  and  furnished  by  the  late  Princess  Ruth,  a 
sister  of  Kamehameha  IV.  and  V.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  large 
and  beautiful  grounds  in  which  are  also  two  buildings  suitable  for 
teachers'  residences.  In  this  connection  we  would  mention  the 
normal  school  that  is  also  at  present  accommodated  in  this  build- 
ing. This  is  a  new  educational  departure,  and  has  but  two  teach- 
ers, with  an  attendance  of  about  fifty.  One  of  the  primary 
schools  of  the  city  is  used  as  a  practice  school,  and  here  the 
normal  students  are  sent  in  turn  to  take  charge  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  regular  teacher  selected  with  special  reference  to 
fitness  for  this  work. 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  education  in  Hawaii,  it  was  in 
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1822,  about  two  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  missionaries^ 
that  the  first  spelling  book  was  published;  and  such  was  the. 
eagerness  for  learning  that  two  thousand  natives  learned  to  read 
within  the  next  two  years.  As  early  as  1881  the  seminary  at 
Lahainaluna  on  Maui  was  started,  still  existing  as  a  government 
school  that  combines  academic  and  industrial  training.  The  first 
constitution  of  the  islands,  promulgated  in  1840,  included  a  law 
providing  for  a  school  **  wherever  parents  having  fifteen  or  more 
children  suitable  to  attend  school,  live  close  together."  In  1843 
the  school  work  of  the  islands  was  organized  as  a  department  of 
government  in  charge  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  in  1866  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  passed  an  act  placing  the  school  system  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  board  of  education.  The  legislature  of 
1896  raised  this  bureau  of  education  to  the  rank  of  an  execu- 
tive department,  making  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ex-officio 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  with  six  associate  commissioners 
constituting  a  board  that  now  has  full  control  of  all  public  educa- 
tional affairs. 

As  the  legislature  meets  every  two  years,  its  appropriations  are 
made  for  biennial  periods ;  and  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
period  ending  Dec.  31,  1897,  aggregated  $455,331.55,  a  liberal 
provision  for  a  country  having  but  little  over  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  This  appropriation  was  all  for  current  expenses, 
including  repairs  on  buildings  ;  but  in  addition  about  $30,000  was 
during  this  period  expended  for  the  erection  of  new  school  houses 
and  teachers'  cottages.  For  in  most  of  the  country  districts  there 
are  neither  hotels  nor  boarding  houses ;  and  if  the  department 
would  retain  the  services  of  competent  teachers,  it  must  provide 
them  with  comfortable  buildings,  in  which  they  keep  house  as 
best  as  they  may,  the  free  rent  being  some  compensation  for  the 
additional  labor. 

The  number  of  government  schools  of  all  grades  is  132  (includ- 
ing one  night  school  and  the  three  pay  schools),  employing'  280 
teachers,  their  monthly  salaries  aggregating  something  over  $15,- 
000.  These  salaries  are  annual  and  payable  each  month  by  sep- 
arate drafts.  The  average  number  of  pupils  for  each  teacher  is 
about  thirty-five. 

In  appointing  teachers,  race  lines  are  almost  entirely  disre- 
garded ;  and  white  principals  with  native  assistants,  or  vice  versa, 
work  together  without  friction  as  far  as  the  race  question  is  con- 
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cerned.  According  to  the  last  printed  report  the  nationalities 
represented  by  teachers  were  as  follows :  Hawaiian  (including 
those  of  pure  and  mixed  blood),  40  per  cent. :  American,  87  per 
cent.;  British,  17  per  cent.  The  remaining  six  per  cent,  belonged 
to  various  nationalities,  and  many  of  those  classed  as  American 
or  Britidi  were  born  on  the  islands,  though  of  foreign  parentage. 
The  same  report  gives  the  percentage  of  male  and  female  teach- 
ers as  43  and  57  per  cent,  respectively. 

Formerly  the  regulations  concerning  the  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers were  very  lax,  but  there  are  now  annual  examinations  through- 
out the  islands  for  certificates  of  two  grades,  primary  and  gram- 
mar, the  former  being  the  only  one  made  compulsory.  Candidates 
for  this  grade  are  examined  in  mental  arithmetic,  written  arith- 
metic to  percentage,  reading,  spelling,  dictation,  composition, 
English  grammar,  geography,  penmanship  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing. An  average  standing  of  85  per  cent,  entitles  the  candidate 
to  a  fiist-class  primary  grade  certificate  valid  for  three  years  ;  an 
average  of  75  per  cent,  to  a  second-class  valid  for  two  years  ;  an 
average  of  65  per  cent,  to  a  third-class  valid  for  one  year. 

Candidates  for  grammar  grades  are,  in  addition  to  the  forego- 
ing, examined  in  algebra,  geometry,  physiology,  physical  geogra- 
phy, general,  American  and  Hawaiian  history,  and  theory  and  art 
of  teaching.  An  average  standing  of  90  per  cent.,  with  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  five  years'  successful 
experience  in  the  schoolroom,  gives  a  life  diploma ;  an  average  of 
85  per  cent,  a  certificate  good  for  four  years  ;  80  per  cent,  one  for 
three  years  ;  and  75  per  cent,  a  two-year  certificate.  The  exam- 
ination questions  are  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  in 
general  compare  quite  favorably  with  those  used  in  the  states. 
As  salaries  are  somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  grade  of  certifi- 
cate held,  especially  with  teachers  beginning  the  work,  there  is 
considerable  incentive  for  gaining  the  higher  grades. 

In  addition  to  the  132  government  schools,  there  are  63  inde- 
pendent schools  having  an  enrollment  of  nearly  4000.  More 
than  half  of  these  schools  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  enrollment 
are  found  in  Honolulu,  and  some  of  them  are  doing  very  good 
work  along  lines  which  the  government  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
undertake.  Though  the  government  does  not  exercise  direct 
control  over  these  schools,  there  are  certain  statutory  require- 
ments which  compel  any  person  wishing  to  open  an  independent 
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school  to  make  application  in  writing,  furnishing  satisfactory  evi- 
dence as  to  moral  character  and  scholarship,  the  same  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  petition  for  such  school  signed  by  a  reasonable 
number  of  those  whose  children  are  expected  to  attend.  The 
principal  independent  schools  are  the  following : 

The  Boys*  Seminary  at  Lahainaluna  on  Maui  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  at  East  Maui  there  is  a  seminary  for  girls,  under 
control  of  the  Hawaiian  Board  of  Missions.  This  board  also  sup- 
ports two  boarding  schools  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii :  one  for  boys 
at  Hilo,  one  for  girls  at  Kohala ;  and  at  Honolulu  it  carries  on  the 
work  of  Kawaiahao  Seminary,  another  of  the  six  institutions 
wherein  nearly  850  Hawaiian  girls  are  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  household  arts  and  methods  of  civilized  life,  in  connection 
with  the  ordinary  school  course.  Of  these  girls^  schools  one  is  in 
charge  of  a  sisterhood  of  the  Angelican  Church  Mission,  a  second 
is  in  care  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Sisters,  and  a  third  is  a  part  of 
the  Kamehameha  school  work.  The  Angelican  church  also  hcis  a 
boys*  school  known  as  lolani  College,  and  the  largest  enrollment 
of  any  educational  institution  on  the  islands  is  found  at  St.  Louis 
College,  a  school  for  boys  conducted  by  the  Catholic  church. 

The  Kamehameha  schools  at  Honolulu  call  for  more  extended 
mention,  since  they  represent  the  effort  of  a  native  Hawaiian 
woman  of  high  rank  to  benefit  her  own  race.  Mrs.  Bernice  Pau- 
ahi  Bishop  was  great  grand-daughter  of  Kamehameha  I.  and  the 
wife  of  C.  R.  Bishop  of  the  Honolulu  banking  house  of  Bishop  & 
Co.  Her  husband  possessed  ample  means  and  she  had  no  chil- 
dren, so  at  her  death  in  1884,  she  left  her  own  large  property 
valued  at  $474,000  with  an  annual  income  of  #36,000,  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  these  schools, 
which  now  include  a  girls'  boarding  school,  a  boys*  school  that 
combines  industrial  training  with  ordinary  school  instruction,  and 
a  preparatory  department  for  the  latter.  Mr.  Bishop  having  sup- 
plemented his  wife's  bequest  with  large  gifts  from  his  own  for- 
tune, the  school  has  been  organized  and  equipped  most  libei-ally. 
The  boys'  school  has  commodious  and  well  equipped  work  shops, 
its  industrial  course  including  tailoring,  printing,  turning  and 
carpentering  and  training  in  mechanics.  Many  of  the  electrical 
appliances,  pulleys,  etc.,  used  in  the  v8u*ious  shops  are  made  in  the 
machine  shops,  and  those  who  have  taken  the  full  course  are  com- 
mencing to  show  the  wisdom  of  this  manual  training.     The  last 
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report  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  says,  '*  The  boys 
who  have  passed  the  full  course  at  Kamehameha  are  beginning  to 
fill  various  worthy  positions  in  life  and  are  proving  themselves 
able  men  for  the  work  they  undertake."  There  are  about  two 
hundred  in  this  school,  with  fifty  in  the  preparatory  department. 
All  the  buildings  are  spacious  and  handsome,  and  the  large 
grounds  are  in  keeping.  The  museum,  built  of  lava  blocks 
quarried  nearby,  is  a  beautiful  building  both  within  and  without, 
and  contains  many  curious  native  relics,  including  some  of  the 
famous  feather  cloaks  made  of  countless  tiny  golden  feathers 
plucked  from  beneath  the  wings  of  the  Oo,  only  one  growing 
under  each  wing.  Here  is  also  a  fine  collection  of  shells,  corals, 
birds,  native  implements,  and  other  curios  from  the  islands  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Pacific. 

Another  branch  of  educational  work  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Free  Kindergarten  and  Children's  Aid  Association  that  was  incor- 
porated in  1895  and  supports  the  following  free  kindergartens  : — 
Hawaiian,  enrolling  44 ;  Japanese,  54  ;  Portuguese,  84 ;  Chinese, 
80 ;  foreign,  100. 

These  are  all  in  Honolulu,  and  in  October,  1896,  $500  was 
pledged  by  friends  of  the  association  for  the  support  of  a  mixed 
kindergarten  for  a  year,  to  be  under  the  same  supervision  as  the 
others.  Palama  chapel  was  tendered  rent  free  by  the  Central 
Union  church,  and  here  little  Chinese,  Japanese,  Portuguese  and 
Hawaiians  are  gathered  from  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city,  the 
oixlerly  room  with  its  pictures  and  flowers  silently  preaching  the 
gospel  of  cleanliness  and  beauty  to  its  little  inmates,  as  also  to 
the  mothers  who  frequently  come  here  to  gaze  in  awed  enjoyment 
at  the  unwonted  surroundings.  This  school  is  still  carried  on  by 
the  same  private  subscription  which  organized  it,  and  that  the  old 
missionary  spirit  is  yet  rife  in  .the  islands  is  very  apparent  in  all 
this  kindergarten  work,  tlie  standing  committees  including  the 
names  of  many  who  are  foremost  in  other  good  works.  There  is 
one  other  kindergarten,  with  an  enrollment  of  twenty-four,  at  Ewa 
Plantation,  about  twenty  miles  from  Honolulu,  the  entire  expense 
of  which  is  borne  by  the  Ewa  Sugar  Co.,  though  it  came  into 
existence  through  the  efforts  of  the  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion. This  society  has  also  organized  a  Kindergarten  Training 
School  in  Honolulu,  at  which  any  girl  of  good  health  and  high 
moral  character,  possessing  a  common  school  education,  can  fit 
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herself  as  a  kindergarten  teacher  free  of  tuition,  provided  she 
gives  five  mornings  a  week  to  the  work  of  the  free  kindergartens. 
Otherwise  there  is  a  tuition  of  five  dollars  a  month.  The  girls  of 
Kawaiahao  Seminary  are  encouraged  to  show  an  interest  in  thia 
work,  being  quite  frequently  made  assistants ;  and  the  effect 
upon  the  girls  themselves  is  so  encouraging  that  it  is  hoped  this 
may  open  one  more  suitable  avenue  of  employment  for  Hawaiian 
girls  after  they  leave  the  seminary. 

The  Chinese  residents  maintain  a  number  of  small  schools 
taught  in  their  own  language,  although  all  the  children  of  legal 
school  age  must  also  attend  regularly  at  one  of  the  government 
schools  taught  in  English.  Mills'  Institute  is  a  private  school  for 
Chinese  conducted  by  Frank  W.  Damon,  who  has  long  been  much 
interested  in  the  conversion  and  enlightenment  of  the  ^'  heathen 
Chinee  "  and  does  much  mission  work  among  them.  In  fact,  the 
first  free  kindergarten  in  Honolulu  was  opened  by  him  in  1892, 
in  connection  with  the  Chinese  mission;  and  excellent  work  is 
still  being  done  in  this  little  mission  kindergarten. 

But  of  the  independent  schools  Oahu  College  heads  the  list  in 
importance  and  represents  the  higher  education,  being  a  fitting 
school  for  the  best  colleges  in  "  the  States."  It  was  founded  as 
early  as  1841  and  intended  by  the  missionaries  for  their  own  chil- 
dren, being  called  the  Punahou  school  from  the  district  in  which 
it  was  located,  just  in  the  outskirts  of  Honolulu.  It  has  developed 
into  a  flourishing  college  with  both  boarding  and  day  departments, 
and  a  preparatory  department  located  near  the  centre  of  the  city. 
The  laboratory  and  scientific  departments  are  wfeU  equipped,  and 
an  endowment  of  1285,000,  together  with  quite  a  landed  estate, 
gives  generous  support  to  this  college  of  which  the  American  resi- 
dents are  so  proud.  The  main  building,  costing  $76,000,  was  quite 
recently  completed  and  is  a  beautiful  edifice,  the  interior  entirely 
finished  in  natural  woods,  the  magnificent  stair-case  with  its 
carved  balustrade  of  polished  koa  wood  being  a  noticeable  feature. 
Standing  in  the  midst  of  spacious  grounds,  it  is  approached 
through  a  long  avenue  of  stately  trees  ;  and  the  tall  eucalyptus, 
the  graceful  algeroba,  the  stately  palm,  the  wide-spreading 
umbrella  tree,  and  many  other  trees  and  tropical  plants  are  inter- 
spersed among  the  substantial  and  handsome  buildings  scattered 
about  the  grounds.  President  Hosmer,  a  most  courteous  and 
scholarly  gentleman,  is  assisted  by  a  small  but  able  faculty. 
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The  school  census  is  taken  every  six  years  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction ;  and  the  last  census,  taken  over  a  year  aTO» 
shows  over  14,286  children  within  the  legal  school  aee,  while  uie 
statistics  compiled  Dec.  81, 1896,  give  10,189  attending  govern- 
ment schools,  and  8,884  in  independent  schools,  a  difiterence  of 
only  268  between  those  of  school  age  and  those  actually  in  attend- 
ance ;  surely  a  good  showing  for  the  efficiency  of  the  truant 
law.  Classified  as  to  nationality,  the  14,286  are  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Hawaiian  (full),  5,467 

Hawaiian  (part),  2,487 

Hawaiian  born  (both  parents  foreign,)  4,505 

Chinese  and  Japanese,  812 

South  Sea  Islanders,  6 

White  foreigners  of  all  nationalities,  1,059 

A  table  giving  the  attendance  for  the  last  forty-two  years  shows 
that,  owinfif  to  the  decrease  in  native  population,  an  enrollment  of 
12,482  in  1854  dropped  to  6,252  in  1876  ;  but  within  the  twenty 
years  just  closed,  owing  to  the  increase  of  foreigners,  the  school 
census  has  more  than  regained  its  former  number. 

This  increase  of  foreigners  1*3  an  unmistakable  index  of  the 
future.  Through  lack  of  vital  force  and  'thr6ugh  intermarriage^ 
the  natives  are  being  gradually  replaced  by  a  composite  race 
which,  together  with  foreigners  born  on  the  islands  and  those 
taking  up  their  residence  there,  will  in  time  compose  almost  the 
entire  population.  This  it  is  that  makes  the  problem  of  the  future 
such  an  indeterminate  one.  The  intermarriage  of  Hawaiians  and 
Chinese  is  on  the  increase  and  is  said  to  be  tne  best  combination 
of  all,  as  the  courtesy,  mirthfulness,  indolence  and  lack  of  per- 
sistence of  the  former,  united  with  the  stolid,  serious,  industrious 
and  persevering  nature  of  the  Oriental,  produces  very  good 
results. 

Those  best  acquainted  with  native  characteristics  agree  that 
the  average  native,  though  docile,  intelligent,  affectionate  and 
lovable  in  many  respects,  is  yet  so  lacking  in  both  physical  and 
mental  stamina,  and  naturally  so  devoid  of  the  moral  fiber  which 
resists  temptation,  that  it  is  unwise  to  place  him  in  positions  of 
great  trust  or  executive  responsibility.  Nor  is  this  remarkable  in 
view  of  the  centuries  of  heathenism  that  preceded  a  half-century 
of  civilization.  Yet  so  puzzling  is  the  problem  now  confronting 
the  so-called  missionary  element  in  their  efforts  to  make  the 
Hawaiian  boys  and  girls  self-supporting,  that  much  is  being  said 
in  favor  of  more  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools,  and  the 
introduction  of  experimental  local  industries. 

A  native  Hawaiian  is  rarely  found  who  cannot  read  and  write 
his  own  language ;  every  little  hamlet  with  a  dozen  children  of 
school  age,  has  its  school  open  during  ten  months  of  the  year. 
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Nor  is  it  surprising  to  learn  in  this  land  where  all  the  better  class 
of  residents  are  so  alive  to  the  need  of  universal  education,  that, 
so  far  as  the  younger  portion  of  the  population  is  concerned,  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any 
nation,  being  even  less  than  in  many  states  of  our  own  boasted 
America.  Heading  circles  have  been  established  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal islands,  and  for  two  years  past  a  successful  summer  school 
for  teachers  has  been  held  in  Honolulu. 

True  it  is  that  the  school  population  is  a  most  heterogeneous 
mass  to  be  harmonized  and  in  some  way  made  homogeneous  ;  but 
the  cultured  and  progressive  Americans  who  are  at  the  fore  have 
already  accomplished  so  much  as  to  assure  us  that  Hawaii's  edu- 
cational problems  will  all  be  solved  in  due  time,  especially  since 
Uncle  Sam  has  extended  his  protecting  care  to  these  far-away 
islands. 


CO-  OPERA  TION  IN  ED  UCA  TION, 

J.  L.  PICKABD,  LL.  D.,  IOWA  CITY,  IOWA. 

CORRELATION  and  coordination  have  had  their  day.  Warm 
discussion  ceases  for  a  little,  while  authorities  are  arrang- 
ing courses  of  study.  Children  will  in  the  end  profit  by  the  dis- 
cussion. The  profit  will  lie  along  the  line  of  intellectual  training. 
Advance  may  be  more  rapid:  results  may  be  more  permanent. 
Admit  that  one  year  or  more  may  be  saved  in  preparation  of 
youth  for  active  life  —  that  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  scientists 
may  be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  from  a  point  a  little  nearer  their 
birth  —  that  greater  mental  acumen  will  secure  more  cash  within 
a  given  period  —  does  it  follow  that  the  world  will  be  by  so  much 
the  gainer  ?  To  make  a  living  is  desirable  but  to  develop  a  true 
and  noble  life  is  far  more  desirable.  The  man  whose  name  is 
preserved  only  in  records  of  probate  is  not  the  equal  as  a  factor 
in  the  world's  advancement  of  him  whose  name  is  written  upon 
the  hearts  of  his  fellowmen.  Great  wealth  acquired  by  inherit- 
ance is  rapidly  dissipated.  Stalwart  character  shaped  by  per- 
vasive influences  from  the  life  of  the  true  teacher  is  renewed 
with  increasing  force  and  beauty  in  generation  after  generation. 
These  assertions  may  be  trite,  literally  worn  out  —  but  less 
trite  may  be  found  the  discussion  of  cooperation  in  education.  To 
one  phase  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  confine  myself. 

Clubs  abound.  Some  are  organized  for  selfish  ends.  I  do  not 
use  the  word  selfish  in  its  lower  signification  but  in  the  better 
sense   of  self-improvement.      Whist  clubs,   dancing  clubs,   ball 
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clubs,  social  clubs,  etc.,  have  only  pleasure  or  profit  as  their  end. 
Historical  clubs,  art  clubs,  science  clubs,  etc.,  have  the  nobler  aim 
of  self-improvement  helped  forward  by  combination  of  kindred 
spirits. 

There  are  also  clubs  entirely  altruistic.  Such  are  charitable 
clubs  concerned  with  the  alleviation  of  physical  suffering  —  mis- 
sion clubs  in  support  of  efforts  to  advance  the  spiritual  condition 
of  benighted  peoples  in  other  lands.  These  and  like  organiza- 
tions devote  their  energies  to  the  good  of  others  and  often  at  the 
sacrifice  of  self. 

But  clubs  are  in  existence  of  mixed  character  seeking  the  good 
of  others  through  self-improvement.  School  masters'  clubs  are  in 
evidence.  Not  until  Froebel  turned  the  thought  of  teachers 
toward  little  children  and  so  gave  to  teachers'  associations  a 
purely  altruistic  trend,  did  the  thought  of  enlisting  parents  in 
educational  work  take  shape.  Mothers  have  become  deeply 
interested  in  kindergarten  work.  Though  in  some  measure  their 
interest  may  have  a  selfish  element,  since  the  kindergartner 
relieves  the  mother  for.a  part  of  the  day  of  the  oversight  of  rest- 
less and  inquisitive  children,  the  benefit  apparent  to  the  children 
in  a  wise  direction  of  their  activities  and  in  the  formation  of  care- 
ful habits,  has  brought  parents  into  cordial  cooperation  with 
teachers  and  has  led  to  improvement  in  the  homes. 

Cooperation  finds  a  new  field  opened  by  President  6.  Stanley 
Hall,  of  Clark  University,  in  '^  Child  Study."  Here  the  parent  is 
at  first  the  prime  factor  in  the  cooperative  process.  The  plan  of 
study  is  clearly  outlined  by  the  no  less  important  factor,  though 
of  necessity  the  less  prominent  —  the  teacher  or  the  student  in 
psychology. 

Why  should  coooperation  end  at  the  point  where  it  can  be  made 
more  effective  ?  It  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  mothers.  The 
past  two  years  have  been  prolific  of  "  Mothers'  Clubs."  Their 
scope  embraces  the  entire  domain  of  educational  agencies  employed 
in  the  development  of  a  complete  manhood.  To  use  the  words  of 
a  leader :  ^^  We  hope  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  revolution  in  the 
method  of  bringing  up  children.  We  want  them  to  be  better, 
nobler,  purer  men  and  women."  Local,  state  and  national  organi- 
zation has  resulted  in  a  ^^  Congress  of  Mothers,"  holding  an 
annual  session.  Their  organ  is  ^^  The  Mothers'  Voice,"  a  monthly 
publication  of  sixteen  quarto  pages  —  a  voice  thrilling  with  inter- 
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est.  "  We  hope  to  induce  mothers  to  keep  in  touch  with  their 
children's  teachers*'  is  a  strong  appeal  for  coooperation.  The 
mother's  hand  is  extended.  Will  the  teacher  grasp  it  ?  Already 
the  answer  comes  in  a  few  localities  —  "  We  are  ready  for  a  long 
pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together." 

Who  can  estimate  the  result  of  sympathetic  mothers'  and  teach- 
ers' clubs  upon  the  future  of  American  citizenship  ? 

At  the  foundation  of  a  right  education  lies  sound  health. 
Teachers  grope  blindly  in  ignorance  of  a  child's  physical  peculiari- 
ties which  a  mother  understands.  Mothers  are  blind  to  habits 
which  a  teacher's  practiced  eye  detects.  Defective  vision,  imper- 
fect hearing,  often  bring  children  under  severe  censure  at  school. 
A  word  of  explanation  from  the  mother  would  locate  the  child  in 
the  school-room  at  the  most  favorable  point  for  overcoming  the 
defect.  Children  fall  into  habits  of  sitting,  standing  or  walking 
which  eventuate  in  distortion  of  the  body.  The  teacher  by  coun- 
selling with  the  mother  may  secure  help  in  their  correction.  The 
child  may  be  known  to  the  mother  as  possessing  a  nervous  tem- 
perament which  the  mother  has  found  the  way  of  mitigating  but 
not  of  entire  control.  The  wise  teacher  will  gladly  coooperate 
with  every  sensible  mother  in  the  use  of  like  methods  of  discipline. 
I  use  the  word  sensible  advisedly  for  I  am  aware  that  home  train- 
ing is  not  always  the  most  judicious.  Conferences  of  parties  in 
interest  will  bear  favorably  upon  the  home  as  well  as  upon  the 
school. 

Personal  indulgences  are  noticed  at  school  which  are  concealed 
from  the  mother  under  the  conviction  of  the  child  that  they  are 
wrong.  Such  indulgences  not  only  weaken  the  body  but  corrupt 
the  moral  nature. 

Early  conference  may  lead  to  correction  at  a  time  of  easy 
abandonment. 

No  two  children  of  the  same  family  yield  to  the  same  methods 
of  discipline  with  like  successful  results.  Mothers  appreciate  the 
fact,  but  do  not  always  understand  why  teachers  fail  in  control  of 
fifty  children  subjected  at  their  homes  to  the  widest  range  of  dis- 
cipline. Meetings  of  teachers  and  mothers  will  serve  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  difficulties  each  has  to  encounter,  and  will 
improve  the  disciplinary  methods  of  both  school  and  home. 

Another  topic  will  demand  conference  in  the  line  of  health  — 
hours  devoted  to  home  study.  Mothers  do  not  always  understand 
the  importance  of  regularity  in   hours,  even  if  they  admit  the 
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necessity  of  home  study.  Children  are  thus  called  for  trifling 
service  at  the  convenieuce  of  the  mother,  and  by  reason  of 
unnecessary  interruption  fail  in  proper  preparation  of  lessons  for 
the  morrow.  A  word  from  the  teacher  may  secure  for  the  chil- 
dren regular  and  unbroken  hours  for  study.  If  this  regularity  is 
to  be  secured  the  mother  must  be  assured  that  she  has  control  of 
all  hours  not  belonging  to  the  daily  sessions,  and  teachers  must 
find  a  way  of  avoiding  detention  of  pupils  after  school. 

A  greater  evil  than  that  of  calling  a  child  from  its  study  for 
some  errand,  is  that  of  consenting  to  infringement  of  hours  for 
social  enjoyment,  and  the  extension  of  such  pleasures  into  time 
needed  for  sleep.  The  mother  who  guards  her  children  against 
loss  of  health  through  late  hours,  has  a  right  to  ask  of  teachers  a 
like  regard  for  health  and  for  sweet  temper  which  regular  sleep 
ensures. 

As  a  few  hints  are  thus  given  I  am  aware  that  the  remedy  after 
all  lies  in  personal  conference.  But  the  need  of  such  personal 
conference  may  be  suggested  in  the  club  meeting,  and  the  way 
cleared  for  the  meeting  in  person  through  the  discussion  in  the 
club.  Both  mothers  and  teachers  may  return  from  the  meeting 
and  at  once  set  about  a  reform  which  will  obviate  the  necessity 
for  personal  conference. 

Lack  of  knowledge  as  to  opportunity  for  cooperation  is  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  irritation  that  arises  over  school  affairs  both 
in  the  school  and  in  the  home.  A  monthly  meeting  of  a  club 
composed  of  mothers  and  teachers  must  minimize  the  danger  of 
irritation. 

Conflicts  often  arise  through  mutual  misunderstanding  of 
teachers'  and  parents'  rights  under  the  law.  Discussion  at  the 
fireside  from  imperfect  knowledge  arrays  the  child  against  the 
teacher.  Attempted  correction  of  the  mother's  views  through  the 
child  does  not  close  the  breach.  Pride  of  opinion  in  personal  con- 
ferences widens  it.  An  hour's  calm  conference  in  the  club  meet- 
ing will  settle  questions  for  the  entire  district  and  save  the  time 
of  a  score  of  personal  conferences. 

Benefits  of  cooperation  are  without  limit.  That  mothers  are 
named  where  fathers  are  equally  interested  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  social  conditions  throw  the  burden  of  child  training  upon  the 
mother,  especially  in  cities  where  the  father  merits  too  often  the 
description  which  the  Chicago  boy  once  gave  —  "  The  man  who 
'  usually  boards  at  our  house." 
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EDITORIAL. 

ONE  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  educational  publications  for  the 
past  year  is  the  volume  of  170  pages  entitled  ''Peabody  Educa- 
tion Fund.  A  Brief  Sketch  of  George  Peabody,  and  a  History  of  the 
Peabody  Education  Fund  through  Thirty  Years,  by  J.  L.  M.  Curry.'* 
This  work  is  indispensable  to  a  knowledge  of  the  remarkable  adminis- 
tration of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  in  the  southern  states  during 
the  past  thirty  years.  It  has  also  a  unique  and  even  distinguished 
importance  from  the  fact  that  it  is,  certainly,  the  first  complete  history 
of  this  great  benefaction  given  to  the  country  by  a  person  not  only 
writing  by  authority  but,  by  common  consent,  regarded  to-day  the  best 
representative  southern  educator.  The  public  educational  labors  of 
Dr.  Curry  began  with  his  introduction  to  public  life,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  Education  in  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  that  framed 
the  statute  for  the  first  system  of  Common  School  Edupation  in  that 
state.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  upon  the  career  of 
education;  as  professor  in  Richmond  College,  Virginia;  adviser  and 
fast  friend  of  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  then  general  agent  of  the  Peabody 
Fund ;  and  his  successor  in  the  agency  of  the  Peabody  and  of  Bishop 
AtticuB  Haygood  in  the  Slater  Funds;  which,  with  the  interim  of  a 
term  of  service  as  minister  to  Spain,  has  continued  to  the  present  time* 
Dr.  Curry  has  made  of  the  administration  of  these  funds,  now  together 
amounting  to  $3,000,000,  a  great  educational  professional  life.  His 
entire  time,  fortune  and  great  public  influence  are  now  concentrated 
upon  such  a  guardianship  and  general  overlook  of  southern  education 
in  all  its  phases  as  has  never  before  been  possible  and  probably  will 
never  again  be  called  for  in  any  section  of  the  country.  This  volume 
contains  the  best  resum^  of  the  great  educational  movement  in  the 
South  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  that  has  ever  been  given  by  any 
southern  authority,  combining  the  qualities  of  educator,  statesman  and 
broad  representative  of  the  progressive  religious  life  especially  of  the 
eleven  ex-Confederate  states.  Our  northern  school  men,  who  have 
perhaps  regarded  the  work  of  the  Peabody  Fund  as  simply  one  of  the 
numerous  northern  movements  in  behalf  of  southern  education,  will  be 
enlightened  and  instructed  by  Dr.  Curry's  statement  of  its  unique 
central  and  widely  extended  influence.  In  fact,  he  presents  it  as  the 
focus  around  which  the  educational  common  school  public  of  these 
states,  that  had  been  growing  since  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefiferson,  was 
able  to  concentrate  and,  after  the  experiments,  discouragements  and 
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partial  successes  of  seventy-five  years,  finally  established  the  American 
Common  School  in  its  entirety  for  all  classes  and  both  races ;  so  that, 
after  thirty  years,  everybody  understands  that  it  "  has  come  to  stay." 
We  urge  every  reader  of  Education  to  obtain  this  admirable  book  and 
«'  read,  ponder  and  digest"  it;  assured  that  every  thoughtful  educator 
will  rise  from  its  study  with  an  enlarged  and  exalted  conception  of  the 
American  Common  School,  as  the  most  original  and  vital  element  of 
our  American  form  of  government  and  order  of  society.  The  volume 
is  published  in  a  style  befitting  its  value,  from  the  University  press, 
John  Wilson  and  Son,  Cambridge,  and  dedicated  to  the  trustees  of  the 
fund,  sixteen  in  number,  with  Dr.  Curry  as  additional  honorary  mem- 
ber. The  annals  of  education  in  any  country  may  be  vainly  sought 
for  a  litft  of  thirty-five  gentlemen  of  equal  eminence,  who  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  have  served  on  this  great ''  Common  School  Commit- 
tee," which  may  well  be  named  the  American  People's  Academy.  No 
better  use  can  now  be  made  of  another  million  of  dollars  than  the 
reendowment  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  in  memory  of  Robert  C 
Winthrop,  its  first  president ;  who  will  live  in  American  history  as  the 
most  distinguished  representative  of  educational  statesmanship  in  the 
days  of  the  New  Republic. 

WE  have  been  profoundly  impressed  by  the  solid  good  sense  of  a 
letter  addressed  last  February  by  Booker  T.  Washington  to 
the  Louisiana  State  Constitutional  Convedtion.  Its  words  of  wisdom 
deserve  to  be  heeded  in  every  section  of  the  South,  — yea  of  our  whole 
country.     We  append  some  of  these  pregnant  sentences : 

I  know  that  you  have  two  serious  problems  before  you  :  ignorant  and 
corrupt  government  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  way  to  restrict 
the  ballot  so  that  control  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  without 
regard  to  race.  *  *  •  No  state  in  the  South  can  make  a  law  that 
will  provide  an  opportunity  or  temptation  for  an  ignorant  white  man  to 
vote  and  withhold  the  same  opportunity  from  an  ignorant  colored  man, 
without  injuring  both  men.  No  state  can  make  a  law  that  can  thus  be 
executed,  without  dwai-fing  for  all  time  the  morals  of  the  white  man  in 
the  South.  Any  law  controlling  the  ballot,  that  is  not  absolutely  just 
and  fair  to  both  races,  will  work  more  permanent  injury  to  the  whites 
than  to  the  blacks.  •  »  »  Study  the  history  of  the  South,  and 
you  will  find  that  where  there  has  been  the  most  dishonesty  in  the  mat- 
ter of  voting,  there  you  will  find  today,  the  lowest  moral  condition  of 
both  races.  »  •  »  ^q  man  can  have  respect  for  government  and 
ofiScers  of  the  law  when  he  knoWs,  deep  down  in  his  heart,  that  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  is  tainted  wi^h  fraud.  •  *  •  The  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  world  will  begin  to  appreciate  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  burden  that  was  imposed  upon  the  South  when  4,500,000 
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ex-slaves,  ignorant  and  impoverished,  were  given  the  franchise.  •  *  * 
For  thirty  years  we  have  wandered  in  the  wilderness.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  get  out.  *  •  •  There  is  a  highway  that  will  lead  both  races 
out  into  the  pure,  beautiful  sunshine,  where  there  will  be  nothing  to 
hide  and  nothing  to  explain,  where  both  races  can  grow  strong  and 
true  and  useful  in  every  fibre  of  their  being.  I  believe  that  your  con- 
vention will  find  this  highway;  that  it  will  enact  a  fundamental  law 
which  wiirbe  absolutely  just  and  fair  to  white  and  black  alike.  *  *  » 
I  beg  of  you,  further,  that,  in  the  degree  that  you  close  the  ballot  box 
against  the  ignorant,  you  open  the  schoolhouse.  More  than  one-half  of 
the  people  of  your  state  are  negroes.  No  state  can  long  prosper  when 
a  large  percentage  of  its  citizenship  is  in  ignorance  and  poverty,  and 
has  no  interest  in  government.  *  •  *  Let  the  very  best  educational 
opportunities  be  provided  for  both  races ;  and  add  to  this  the  enactment 
of  an  election  law  that  shall  be  incapable  of  unjust  discrimination,  at 
the  same  time  providing  that,  in  proportion  as  the  ignorant  secure  edu- 
cation, property  and  character,  they  will  be  given  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship. *  *  '^  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  ignorance  is  more 
costly  to  the  state  than  education ;  that  it  will  cost  Louisiana  more  not 
to  educate  her  negi*oes  than  it  will  to  educate  them.  In  connection 
with  a  generous  provision  for  public  schools,  I  believe  that  nothing  will 
so  help  my  own  people  in  your  state  as  provision  at  some  institution  for 
the  higher  academic  and  normal  training,  in  connection  with  thorough 
training  in  agriculture,  mechanics  and  domestic  economy.  The  fact  is 
that  90  per  cent,  of  our  people  depend  upon  the  common  occupations 
for  their  living,  and  outside  of  the  cities  85  per  cent,  depend  upon 
agriculture  for  support.  Notwithstanding  this,  our  people  have  been 
educated  since  the  war  in  everything  else  but  the  very  things  that  most 
of  them  live  by.  First-class  training  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  dairy- 
ing, stock  raising,  the  mechanical  arts  and  domestic  economy,  will  make 
us  intelligent  producers  and  not  only  help  us  contribute  our  proportion 
as  tax-payers  but  will  result  in  retaining  much  money  in  the  state  that 
now  goes  outside  for  that  which  can  be  produced  in  the  state.  An 
institution  that  will  give  this  training  of  the  hand  along  with  the  highest 
mental  culture,  will  soon  convince  our  people  that  their  salvation  is  in 
the  ownership  of  property,  industrial  and  business  development,  rather 
than  mere  political  agitation.  *  *  *  A  race,  like  an  individual,  lifts 
itself  up  by  lifting  others  up.  *  •  *  It  requires  little  wisdom  or 
statesmanship  to  repress,  to  crush  out,  to  retard  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  a  people,  but  the  highest  and  most  profound  statesmanship  is 
shown  in -guiding  and  stimulating  a  people  so  that  every  fibre  in  the 
body,  mind  and  soul  shall  be  made  to  contribute  in  the  highest  degree 
to  the  usefulness  and  nobility  of  the  state. 

DURING  the  past  year  an  investigation  has  been  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  Rev.  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong,  in  about  forty  leading  cities  of  the  United  States,  revealing  an 
alarming  prevalence  of  vice  among  young  children.  Facts  have  been 
brought  to  light  which  are  sad  and  humiliating  in  the  extreme,  espe- 
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cially  Id  this  civilized  land  and  in  this  age  of  Christian  endeavor.  .  The 
trouble  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  so-called  ^ Mower  classes"  but 
manifests  itself  in  hideous  forms  and  alarming  proportions  among  the 
children  of  good  homes  and  Christian  parents,  the  latter  often  refusing 
to  believe  evil  of  theii*  sons  and  daughters  until  confronted  with  the 
damning  evidence.  The  leading  cause  of  this  distressing  state  of  things 
Dr.  Strong  finds  in  the  wide  dissemination  of  impure  literature.  Minor 
causes  are,  too  great  liberty  accorded  to  young  people  by  the  majority 
of  parents,  who  are  often  too  busily  occupied  with  their  own  affairs  to 
keep  track  of  their  children's  habits  and  companionships ;  and  a  repre- 
hensible neglect  to  inform  their  children  in  a  proper  manner  about  the 
facts  of  their  physical  being,  concerning  which  the  average  child  is 
naturally  curious  and  morally  certain  to  pick  up  filthy  information  from 
the  streets  if  it  is  not  furnished  purely  at  home.  Dr.  Strong  says : — 
"  One  who  has  never  seen  this  obscene  literature  can  form  no  notion  of 
it.  A  Christian  imagination  simply  can  not  conceive  of  it.  It  might 
have  come  from  the  cesspool  of  perdition.  This  poison  has  repeatedly 
been  found  in  public  schools,  academies  and  colleges.  In  some  cases 
every  boy  and  every  girl  in  the  school  has  confessed  to  having  read  it ; 
and  the  vice  which  pastors  are  deploring  is  the  perfectly  natural  result." 
By  way  of  remedy  he  suggests  the  adoption  of  the  curfew  ordinance, 
which  has  wrought  a  great  reformation  in  some  places  where  it  has  been 
tried  and  won  loud  praises  from  city  ofiScials ;  and  the  effort  on  the 
pait  of  all  thoughtful  parents  to  furnish  proper  instruction  to  their 
children  in  regard  to  the  facts  and  dangers  involved  in  the  subject. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  exceedingly  helpful  little  books  by  Dr.  Stall, 
What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know,  and  What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to 
Known,  which  have  lately  been  noticed  in  the  Review  department  of 
Education.  We  especially  recommend  the  subject  to  the  attention  of 
teachers  as  well  as  parents. 

THE  movement  to  endow  a  Welsh  professorship,  the  first  in  this 
country,  at  Marietta  College,  is  worthy  the  endorsement  of  every 
thoughtful  person.  For  twenty  years  past  the  subject  has  been  agitated 
and  a  strong  sentiment  developed  which  has  culminated  in  a  meeting 
held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  May,  1898,  where  the  matter  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  an  able  committee  of  seven  gentlemen,  who  propose  to 
raise  an  endowment  of  $50,000  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  pro- 
fessorship, ''  to  be  held  by  a  Welshman  of  such  attainments  and  train- 
ing as  to  be  qualified,  both  to  teach  Welsh  history,  biography,  language, 
literature  and  cognate-subjects,  and  to  conduct  original  research  into 
the  achievements  of  the  Welsh  people,  and  to  trace  Welsh  influence  as 
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a  factor  in  human  progress."  The  board  of  trustees  of  Marietta  Col- 
lege have  given  their  consent  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  professor- 
ship and  suggest  the  further  objects  to  be  held  in  view  in  the  ^'  study  of 
ethnology  are  archaeology  of  the  race ;  of  the  local  history  of  Welsh 
communities ;  and  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  art,  music  and 
literature  of  the  nation."  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  expresses  extreme 
pleasure  in  learning  that  such  a  professorship  is  to  be  established  and 
says:  *'As  I  can  testify  personally,  it  has  been  dlflQcult  to  find  a 
professor  to  whom  I  could  refer  questions  regarding  the  Keltic." 
There  are  atjleast  a  million  persons  in  our  country  who  are  either  Welsh 
or  directly  descended  from  Welsh  ancestors,  and  their  relations  to  modern 
civilization  are  most  intimate.  The  endowment  will  be  sought  chiefly 
among  those^of  this  nationality  and  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  raise  it. 
Hon.  W.  D.  Davies,  Sidney,  Ohio,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
seven,  and  Homer^Morris,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  secretary. 

PROFESSOR  HITCHCOCK  of  Amherst  College  and  Dr.  Jay  W. 
Seaver  of  Yale,  have  demonstrated  conclusively  that  non- 
smokers  among  college  students  increase  in  height,  weight,  chest  meas- 
urement and  lung  capacity  much  more  rapidly  than  smokers.  Their 
facts — the  result  of  careful  experiments — are  well  nigh  startling. 
And  yet,  we  doubt  not,  the  young  smoker  will  laugh  the  lesson  to 
scorn.  It  is  hard  to  learn  lessons  of  health  save  in  the  school  of  bitter 
personal  experience. 

THE  John  F.  Slater  Fund  for  the  education  of  freedmen  makes  the 
following  appropriations  for  the  year  1897-98  :  Normal  and  Ag- 
ricultural Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  $12,000 ;  Shaw  Univei-sity,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  $2500;  Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  $4000;  Spelmen 
Institute,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  $5000;  State  Normal  School,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  $3500;  Normal  and  Industnal  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  $8000; 
Tougaloo^  University,  Tougaloo,  Miss.,  $3000;  Straight  University, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  $2000;  Bishop  College,  Marshall,  Texas,  $1000; 
Meharry  I  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Teun.,  $'1500.  Total,  $42,500. 
This  fund, —  the  generosity  of  a  wise  New  Englander,  is  doing  an  incal- 
culable amount  of  good. 
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THE  NEW  SANITAR7    SCHOOL    AT  PINEBLUFF, 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

HELKX  C.   HOBBS,  D0BCHB8TBR. 

IN  the  southern  part  of  North  Carolina  Id  the  town  of  Pinebluff  is 
one  of  the  most  interestfng  boarding  schools  in  this  country,  even 
though  it  is  new. 

Pinebluff  is  situated  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  130  miles  from  the 
coast  and  75  miles  south  from  Raleigh.  It  has  an  elevation  of  600 
feet  above  the  sea  and  is  in  the  midst  of  the  long-leaf  pine  region,  the 
most  healthy  section  of  our  country.  The  soil  is  sandy  so  that  there  is 
never  any  surface  water.  The  average  temperature  in  winter  is  forty 
degrees  and  in  summer  the  breeze  from  the  Gulf  Stream  so  tempers  the 
heat  that  one  is  fully  as  comfortable  there  as  in  the  more  northern 
states,  and  some  of  the  best  results  to  those  with  weak  lungs  or  thi*oat 
are  obtained  during  the  summer  months. 

This  school  has  long  been  needed  not  only  for  those  who  cannot 
endure  the  severe  climate  of  the  North  but  for  the  many  children  who 
become  nervous  on  account  of  the  indoor  life  required  by  most  school 
systems. 

This  school  first  of  all  considers  the  health  of  the  child  and  each  is 
worked  with  as  an  individual  instead  of  being  considered  part  of  a  class. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  offers  advantages  for  education  that  most 
schools  cannot  give. 

This  school  includes  all  grades  below  college  and  all  teachers  are 
endorsed  by  leading  educators. 

This  district  abounds  in  fine  specimens  for  geology,  botany  and 
zoology  and,  the  climate  permitting  one  to  live  out  of  doors,  the  stud- 
ents can  be  continually  sent  to  nature  to  discover  truths  for  themselves. 
Thus  the  pupil  grows  like  the  one  who  knows  life  and  at  the  same  time 
has  the  training  that  good  books  and  good  teachers  may  give. 

The  home  department  is  a  very  interesting  feature.  The  social  rela- 
tion of  teachers  and  pupils  develops  a  strong  love  for  study  both  of 
nature  and  of  the  best  in  books.  The  out  door  classes  which  tend  to 
develop  the  individuality  of  the  child  and  do  away  with  the  stiff  routine 
of  schoolroom  life  bring  teacher  and  pupil  closer  together  so  that  the 
deepest  and  purest  may  be  developed. 

The  work  has  already  met  with  so  much  approval  that  land  has  been 
selected  for  larger  buildings,  and  those  desiring  to  know  of  the  new 
plans  can  obtain  prospectus  and  further  particulars  from  Mr.  John  T. 
Patrick,  Pinebluff,  North  Carolina. 

This  school  is  endorsed  by  such  men  as  Hon.  D.  S.  Russell,  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina ;  Col.  Julian  S.  Carr,  Durham,  N.  C. ;  Mr.  D. 
A.  McDonald,  Judge  of  Probate,  Carthage,  N.  C. ;  Dr.  Richard  H. 
Lewis,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  North  Carolina  Board  of  Health,  Ral- 
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eigh,  N.  C. ;  Rev.  Messrs.  Kasson  and  Palmer,  £ditors  Education, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Achorn,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mr.  T.  J.  Ander- 
son, general  passenger  agent.  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Portsmouth,  Va. ;  Dr. 
Wm.  B.  Atkinson,  Editor  Public  Health  and  permanent  secretary 
American  Medical  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Hon.  E.  J.  Hale, 
Ex-United  States  Consul,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. ;  Prof.  E.  M.  Cole, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Moore  County,  Carthage, 
N.  C. ;  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Clausen,  Editor  Medical  Times  and  Register^ 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

Mcdonald  furman.  ramsby,  s.  c. 

'*  "TF  that  is  your  business  here,  sir,  I  wish  you  to  leave  the  house. 
I      My  daughter  has  been  accustomed  to  ride  in  her  own  coach." 

These  haughty  words  fell  from  the  lips  of  an  aristocratic  planter  and 
were  addressed  to  a  young  man  who  had  asked  for  the  hand  of  the 
planter^s  daughter,  Mary,  in  marriage.  When  a  blue-eyed  lad  of  six- 
teen, this  young  man  had  met  Mary,  then  a  pretty  lass  of  fourteen. 
With  the  lad  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  His  love  was  so  earn- 
est that  when  he  first  visited  the  town  where  his  sweetheart's  father 
lived,  he  asked  permission  to  marry  her,  which  request  called  forth  the 
stinging  language  with  which  our  story  opens. 

We  don*t  know  what  reply,  if  any,  was  made  by  the  young  man  to 
the  father's  words,  but  we  can  easily  imagine  the  bitter,  wounded  feel- 
ings which  must  have  arisen  in  the  breast  of  the  youthful  lover.  It 
may  be  that  he  retired  and  wept,  for  it  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  young  man 
who  loves  deeply  and  sincerely,  to  be  thus  crossed  and  rebuffed. 

The  young  lover  afterwards  became  a  renowned  soldier  and  ably  con- 
ducted a  prolonged  struggle.  As  he  was  returning  after  a  memorable 
victory,  he  passed  through  the  town  where  his  old  sweetheart  lived.  It 
is  said  that  he  had  never  seen  her  since  the  old  days  when  he  was  so 
crueUy  dismissed  by  her  father.  He  had  now  been  married  many  years 
to  a  widow  lady,  and  the  sweetheart  of  his  boyish  days  was  also  mar- 
ried. As  he  passed  along  the  street,  he  looked  up,  and  saw  her  looking 
at  the  parade.  We  don't  know  what  his  thoughts  were  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  we  learn  that  he  smiled  and  waved  a  salute  with  his  sword. 
The  lady  fainted.  Strange  indeed  must  have  been  her  sensations  as 
she  beheld  the  great  soldier,  once  her  blue-eyed  boyish  lover,  saluting 
her  as  he  passed. 

This  story  is  a  romantic  but  by  no  means  an  imaginary  one.  It  is 
founded  largely  on  history,  and  the  rest  on  tradition.  The  hero  was — 
George  Washington.  The  heroine  was  Mary  Cary.  She  was  Mrs. 
Edward  Ambler  when  Washington  saluted  her  with  his  sword ;  which 
event  occurred  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  as  he  was  returning  from  the 
famous  victory  at  Yorktown. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


EDUCATION   IN   HAWAII   YS.    CUBA. 


Of  all  the  new  territories  recently  brought  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
peaceaMy  or  by  force,  Hawaii  is  most  closely  assimilated  to  ourselves  in 
respect  to  education.  Its  schools  are  indeed  essentially  American,  no 
stronger  proof  of  this  statement  can  be  given  than  the  fact  that  the 
great  attraction  of  the  Hawaiian  summer  school  for  1^98,  advertised 
with  true  Western  spirit,  id  the  presence  of  Col.  and  Mrs.  Parker  and 
of  Miss  Allen,  head  kindergarten  training  teacher  in  the  Chicago  Nor- 
mal school.  Education  is  compulsory  and  in  the  public  schools,  firee. 
English  is  the  language  emploj'ed  and  all  Hawaiian  born  children,  of 
whatever  nationality  can  read  and  write  it.  In  1897  according  to  the 
official  report,  10,568  pupils  were  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools 
and  8,954  in  private  schools ;  total  14,522  or  above  \6  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population  and  62  per  cent,  of  the  population  6  to  15  years  of 
age  which  is  the  compulsory  school  period.  The  public  schools  are  in 
session  on  an  average  200  days  in  the  year,  an  excess  of  60  days  over 
the  general  average  for  the  United  States.  The  determination  to  make 
English  the  language  of  the  mixed  population  is  of  great  interest.  The 
success  already  attained  in  this  respect  appears  the  more  wonderful 
when  the  character  of  the  population  is  considered.  Beside  Hawailans 
pure  and  mixed  and  children  of  English  or  of  American  parentage  there 
are  found  in  the  schools  children  from  Germany,  France,  Scandinavia, 
Portugal,  Japan,  China  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  mingling 
of  races  and  of  languages  probably  exceeds  that  of  any  other  schools 
in  the  world. 

Much  effort  has  been  expended  upon  industrial  education  and  the 
results,  so  far  as  girls  arc  concerned,  are  highly  creditable,  sewing  being 
in  Hawaii,  as  elsewhere  the  feminine  art  par  excellence.  The  attempt 
to  employ  '^  sloyd  "  with  equal  success  for  boys  has  failed.  It  lacks 
that  vital  relation  to  environment  which  makes  industrial  training  inter- 
esting and  educative.  It  is  conceded  that  agriculture  offers  a  much 
more  promising  subject  and  an  endeavor  is  being  made  to  develop  a 
practical  system  of  training  in  this  industry. 

The  prevalence  of  English  ideals  is  noticeable  not  only  in  respect  to 
education,  but  in  the  provision  for  the  care  of  public  health,  in  public 
sanitation,  in  prison  and  reform  agencies.  The  quarantine  regulations 
are  excellent  and  are  strictly  enforced  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  two  years  ending  December  31,  1897  there  was  no  general 
disease  of  an  epidemic  nature,  although  three  times  during  the  period 
smallpox  was  introduced  from  abroad.  In  all  these  particulars  Hawaii 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  Cuba.  The  sanitary  conditions  at  Santi- 
ago were  simply  frightful,  and  probably  Havana  is  worse  in  this  respect. 
As  to  education,  in  spite  of  a  compulsory  law  dating  from  1880  and  the 
existence  of  schools, —  843  are  reported  in  the  island  —  all  authorities 
agree  that  the  people  are  grossly  ignorant  and  illiterate.     Havana  has 
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indeed  a  unlTersity,  with  the  usual  faculties  and  an  elaborate  roll  of 
professors,  students  it  has  too,  the  elite  of  the  island  who  get  their 
diplomas  easily,  as  a  rule,  and  many  of  whom  finish  their  studies  in  the 
states  preferably  in  Catholic  colleges.  They  charm  their  comrades  of  a 
colder  race  by  their  gay  spirits,  emotional  temperaments  and  musical 
proclivities.  As  to  the  masses  letters  are  not  for  them,  nor  they  for 
letters.  What  they  may  become  under  our  influence  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee.  Republican  Haiti  under  Catholic  influences  has  made  some 
progress  and  Jamaica  under  £nglish  control  still  more  in  respect  to 
education.  The  Cuban  population  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  direct 
and  harmonize. 

TECHNICAL  EDVCATIOK  IN  FRANCE. 

The  system  of  elementary  education  in  France  includes  a  scheme  of  • 
primary  technical  instruction  which  has  been  fostered  with  varying  suc- 
cess for  about  two  decades  and  has  eventuated  at  last  a  very  interesting 
and  suggestive  experiment.  The  endeavor  to  graft  technical  training 
upon  the  regular  primary  schools  has  virtually  failed,  the  latest  experi- 
ment is  the  creation  of  a  distinct  type  of  technical  schools  which  pupils 
who  have  completed  the  elementary  primary  course  may  enter  at  12 
years  of  age. 

As  in  other  countries  the  movement  began  in  France  through  the 
decay  of  apprenticeship.  Alarmed  at  the  prospect  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  appealed  to  the  government  in  1878  to  intervene  in  the 
interests  of  industry.  The  outcome  was  a  law  of  1880  creating  a  class 
of  superior  primary  or  high  schools.  Their  professed  object  as  stated 
in  the  law,  was  ''  to  develop  in  youths  intended  for  manual  trades  the 
requisite  dexterity  and  technical  knowledge."  These  schools  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  regular  higher  primaries,  b^'  a  special  name, 
'*  schools  of  manual  apprenticeship  "  and  they  were  also  placed,  so  far 
as  the  law  went,  under  the  Joint  control  of  the  Ministers  of  Commerce 
and  of  Public  Instruction.  They  differed  theoretically  from  the  superior 
pnroary  schools  with  technical  courses,  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
older  manual  training  high  schools  of  this  country,  like  that  at  St. 
Louis,  differ  from  a  classical  high  school  with  scientific  and  technical 
courses.  In  reality  the  ''  schools  of  manual  apprenticeship  "  never  had 
any  existence  and  after  waiting  seven  years  the  law  was  modified  with 
the  evident  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  distinction  between  these 
schools  and  other  higher  primaries  having  technical  courses.  The  two 
were  now  assimilated  and  their  purpose  was  stated  to  be  that  ^'of 
developing  technical  skill  and  completing  in  a  special  direction  the 
instruction  of  the  elementary  school."  Under  that  form  however  the 
effort  to  establish  a  national  system  of  technical  training  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  artisan  class  proved  a  failure.  A  few  municipal  schools 
were  aided  but  they  would  have  prospered  in  any  case.  There  were 
also  established  under  the  law  of  1880,  and  under  the  dual  control  of 
the  two  Ministers  three  national  technical  schools,  which  are  unique  and 
suggest  the  possibility  of  radical  modifications  in  the  system  of  popular 
education.  They  are  Complete  schools  including  infant,  primary  and 
high  school  grades.  They  have  boarding  departments  in  which  the  costs 
amount  to  8100  a  year,  tuition  for  day  and  boarding  pupils  is  free. 
They  represent  the  highest  ideal  of  combined  general  and  technical  cdu- 
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cation,  but  the  latter  predominates.  In  the  third  3'ear  technical  instruc- 
tion occupies  not  less  than  thirty  hours  of  the  school  week. 

\¥hile  these  experiments  have  been  going  on,  the  conditions  that 
threaten  to  produce  a  dearth  of  skilled  workmen  have  increased. 
Alarmed  by  the  prospect,  the  government  in  1892  renewed  its  efforts  to 
replace  the  obsolete  system  of  apprenticeship  by  a  general  system  of 
school  training.  Under  a  law  of  January  26,  1892  an  entirely  new 
class  of  Technical  schools  called  Practical  schools  of  commerce  or  of 
industry,  (Ecoles  pratiques  de  Commerce  ou  d'  Industrie)  was  created. 
Their  purpose  is  specific  and  distinctly  stated.  They  are  designed  to 
form  clerks  (employes  de  commerce)  and  workmen  ^^  whose  services 
can  be  at  once  utilized  in  the  counting  house  and  the  workshop."  Here 
all  pretence  of  an  educative  as  distinguished  from  a  utilitarian  end  is 
set  aside.  That  these  schools  meet  an  urgent  demand  is  evident  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  multiplying.  Within  five  years  there 
have  been  formed  ten  ^* Ecoles  Pratiques  d*  Industrie"  that  is  purely 
industrial  schools,  eleven  Ecoles  Pratique  d'  Industrie  et  du  Commerce, 
or  industrial  and  commercial  schools  (three  of  them  for  girls)  and  one 
purely  commercial  school.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  these  is 
3,125.  Great  pains  is  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  teaching  staff  and  of 
the  foremen  and  managers  in  the  shops.  The  schools  are  thoroughly 
equipped  according  to  their  specialties. 

The  French  experience  emphasizes  two  conclusions.  First  that  to  be 
successful,  the  technical  school  must  be  practical,  the  movement  has 
been  from  the  less  practical  to  the  more  practical  type  of  school ;  second, 
that  primary  education  must  preserve  its  general  character,  hence  it  has 
no  place  for  manual  training  except  that  which  is  simply  educative  like 
drawing  and  modeling.  On  the  other  hand  the  newly  created  tech- 
nical schools  bring  specialization  into  the  high.school  period. 

THE   NEW    DOCTORATE    OF   THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   PARIS. 

Attention  was  called  in  Education  for  October  last,  to  the  decree  of 
the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  authorizing  the  French 
Universities  to  create  a  new  doctor's  degree  independent  of  the  state 
degrees.  It  is  a  scholastic  title,  pure  and  simple,  and  carries  none  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  attaching  to  the  state  degrees.  In  accordance 
with  this  order  the  University  of  Paris,  has  created  the  title  of  Doctor 
and  opened  the  same  to  foreign  candidates.  It  interests  Americans 
especially  to  know  that  they  may  obtain  this  degree  without  going 
through  the  same  course  as  French  aspirants.  Their  applications  must 
be  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  public  instruction  accompanied  with 
translations  of  the  diplomas  which  they  have  secured  from  their  own 
colleges.  These  translations  must  be  sworn  to  before  a  notary.  It 
remains  with  the  University  to  whom  the  matter  will  be  referred,  to 
decide  upon  the  value  of  the  diplomas.  The  decision  is  quite  sure  to 
be  favorable  if  the  college  is  of  good  standing  in  this  country.  These 
formalities  settled,  the  candidate  after  he  passes  successfully  the.  exam- 
inations of  the  first,  second  and  third  years,  and  pays  the  enrollment 
and  examination  fees,  will  soon  be  able  to  write  the  coveted  letters  after 
his  name. 
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PRACTICAL  TENDENCIES   IN   GERMANY. 

The  recent  expansion  of  6erman3''s  foreign  trade  and  colonial  aspira- 
tion has  furnished  a  new  argument  for  secondary  schools  without  Greek. 
The  movement  for  giving  candidates  from  the  RecUschule  equal  recog- 
nition at  the  Universities  with  those  from  the  Gymnasia  has  been 
revived.  Engineers,  lawyers  and  doctors  have  joined  in  the  effort.  The 
glor^'  of  Germany  at  this  moment  is  declared  to  be  the  productiveness 
of  the  technical  knowledge  which  it  fosters  and  on  this  ground  some 
would  even  remove  Greek  from  the  secondary  schools  altogether  and 
relegate  it  as  a  specialty  to  the  Universities. 

The  past  decade  and  a  half  has  witnessed  a  noticeable  increase  in  the 
appropriations  for  University  libraries  in  Prussia.  From  a  total  of 
$101,243  in  1884,  this  item  rose  to  9141,235  in  1897-98.  The  increase 
is  divided  quite  equally  between  the  amount  for  salaries  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books.  As  a  result  the  average  salary  of  employes  of  the 
libraries  has  risen  from  9750  to  9775.  Directors  or  chief  librarians 
begin  at  a  salary  of  8675  and  rise  in  twenty-four  years  to  the  maximum 
of  81275.     They  have  also  the  right  to  a  pension  of  9225  annually. 

A.  T.  s. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  Rccominotlate  readers  who  may  wish  it.  the  pablishers  of  Education  will  send,  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Farthest  North  is  the  thrillingly  interesting  record  of  Dr  Fridtjof  Nansen's 
arctic  explorations  In  his  stout  ship,  **  Fram,^'  from  1893  to  1896.  It  also  gives 
the  details  of  the  fifteen  months^  long  and  arduous  sleigh  journey  by  Doctor  Nan- 
sen  and  Lieutenant  Johansen.  Doctor  Nansen  in  all  these  perilous  years  showed 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  profound  thought  and  of  indomitable  courage  and  persever- 
ance. He  was  also  a  wonderfully  resourceful  man  and  careful  even  to  the  miuutest 
details.  He  overcame  deep-seated  prejudices  and  earnest  opposition.  He  aroused 
the  enthusiasm  of  Norway  in  his  bold  new  project  and  secured  the  means  to  build 
the  **  Fram."  Then  with  some  thirteen  of  the  toughest  young  men,  physically,  in 
Europe  he  sailed  boldly  away  to  the  icy  North  to  let  his  vessel  be  frozen  in  and 
carried  wherever  winds  and  ice  cuiTents  might  carry  her.  The  careful  building  of 
his  ship  kept  her  from  being  crushed  in  the  awful  nippings  of  vast  fields  of  ice, 
and  the  complete  preparation  for  every  possible  need  insured  their  safety,  health 
and,  to  some  degree,  happiness  during  that  long,  perilous  journey  in  dark, 
xmknown,  treacherous  regions  of  ice,  amid  intense  cold  and  icy  night.  With  what 
intense  interest  we  journey  with  him  day  by  day,  and  note  all  his  wonderfully 
diversified  experiences  of  joy  or  bitterness.  What  dangers  from  bears  and  walruses, 
from  unruly  dogs  or  ice  and  snow  and  fog  and  sea.  With  what  abandon  of  joy  he 
describes  their  victories;  or  the  glories  of  an  arctic  day  or  the  fiery  splendors  of  the 
night.  A  holiday  or  the  falling  of  snow  puts  him  in  a  pensive  or  a  poetic  mood. 
Nansen  "is  a  man  of  moods  and  scholarly  feeling  as  well  as  a  man  of  iron  nerve. 
He  is  master  of  a  virile  style  and  the  reader  who  begins  will  want  to  finish  these 
many  pages  and  rejoice  in  his  final  victory.  Science  and  learning  are  deeply 
indebted  to  this  man  who  broke  all  records  in  going  toward  the  Pole.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers;  popular  edition,  one  volume;  $3.00. 
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The  Study  OP  THE  Child;  a  brief  treatise  on  the  psychology  of  the  child  with 
suggestions  for  teachers,  students  and  parents,  by  A.  R.  Taylor,  Ph.  D.  This 
book  belongs  to  Appleton^s  International  Education  Series.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
carefully  prepared  volumes  on  this  modem  subject  of  child-study  that  we  have 
seen.  Doctor  Harris  in  his  ^*  Editor's  Preface  *'  characterizes  it  as  **  sound  and 
wholesome,"  and  the  reader  or  student  will  find  it  fully  deserving  of  this  charac- 
terization. While  thoroughly  scientific  the  author  is  at  the  same  time  clear  and 
simple  in  his  style.  No  one  who  deals  with  child  life  can  read  this  volume  without 
forming  higher  ideals  of  his  vocation.  No  pedagogical  library  will  be  complete 
without  it.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company;  $1.25. 

Americait  Book  Company  Vindicated  is  the  title  of  a  brochure  giving  the 
trial  and  verdict  against  the  publisher  of  the  **  Gates  Pamphlet"  for  libel.  The 
Minnesota  jury  awarded  the  American  Book  Company  (N.  Y.),  the  sum  of  $7,500 
damages. 

A  Patriotic  Primer  for  the  Little  Citizen,  third  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  by  Wallace  Foster,  is  an  excellent  booklet  packed  full  of  good  things  to 
teach  our  youth  **true  principles  of  American  Citizenship."  It  most  fittingly 
carries  on  the  inside  cover  a  picture  of  that  ardent  patriot  and  children's  friend. 
Col.  Geo.  T.  Balch.  Address  the  Publisher,  Capt.  Wallace  Foster,  2030  Capitol 
Avenue,  N.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  publish  a  Handy  Guide  to  the  City  of 
Washington,  full  of  well  arranged  Information  (nearly  900  pages)  touching  the 
capital  of  the  nation;  and  Fifty  Glimpses  of  Washington  and  its  neighborhood, 
being  excellent  reproductions  from  recent  photographs  of  all  that  is  finest  there; 
each  25  cents. 

Stories  of  Onro,  by  William  Dean  Howells,  is  a  very  interesting  book  and  will 
make  excellent  supplementary  reading.  He  gives  one  a  ^'  history  of  the  state  from 
the  earliest  times."  Then  he  devotes  eight  pages  to  ^Hhe  ice  folk  and  the  earth 
folk,"  ten  pages  to  '^Ohio  as  a  part  of  France,"  then  a  good  many  chapters  are 
given  to  frontier  life  and  fights  with  Indians;  much  attention  is  paid  to  Ohio  in  the 
war  of  1812  and  in  the  Civil  War  and  to  her  soldiers,  statesmen  and  other  notable 
sons.  Boys  will  enjoy  these  287  all  too  brief  pages  very  much.  New  York: 
American  Book  Company.    Price,  60  cents. 

Selections  from  the  Prose  and  Poetry  of  Walt  Whitman  is  a  fair-sized 
volume  of  the  choicest  writings  of  this  elemental  soul,  edited  with  a  thirty-page 
eulogistic  introduction  by  Oscar  Lovell  Triggs,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  declares  that  *^  Leaves  of  Grass  is  Whitman ^s  personal  record.  It  is  a  subtle 
and  profound  autobiography."  He  thinks  of  Whitman  '*  not  so  much  as  a  separate 
person  as  the  representative  of  a  cosmic  instinct  and  tendency."  Walt  Whitman 
was  bom  of  Quaker  parentage,  on  Long  Island,  in  1819,  and  died  in  1892.  He 
went  to  school  in  Brooklyn,  became  a  printer,  editor  and  poet.  During  the  war  he 
served  as  a  volunteer  nurse.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  his  fellowmen.  Over  his 
unique  and  powerful  writings  there  has  been  endless  discussion.  They  are  full  of 
power,  passion,  pathos,  egotism,  detail —  and  dirt.  He  is  the  poet  of  the  body  and 
of  the  workaday  world.  He  calls  out  love,  admiration  and  disgust.  He  stands 
alone  but  is  a  powerful  personality.  Boston:    Small,  Maynard  &  Company.    $1.25. 

The  firm  of  J.  Fischer  &  Brother,  7  Bible  House,  New  York  City,  publishes 
music  for  the  schools.    We  have  received  samples  which  look  attractive. 
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South  Shore  Trolley  Trips,  by  Katharine  M.  Abbott,  is  a  booklet  of  over 
100  pages  full  of  information  and  well  illustrated.  Address  the  author  at  Belvi- 
dere,  Lowell,  Mass.    Price,  10  cents. 

The  Sixty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education,  for  1896  and  1897,  by  Frank  A.  Hill,  Secretary,  shows  the  usual 
variety  of  interesting  and  able  contributions  to  the  great  subject  of  modern  educa- 
tion. These  reports  are  of  more  than  passing  interest.  They  will  take  a  perma- 
nent place  among  the  annals  of  educational  literature,  and  will  be  consulted  with 
profit  by  coming  generations  of  educators.  In  no  other  line  is  more  intelligent 
progress  being  recorded  or  more  practical  fruits  of  scholarly  research  gathered. 
The  value  of  the  present  volume  is  commensurate  with  the  reputation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  Education  for  Massachusetts. 

Odysseus,  the  Hero  of  Ithaca,  adapted  from  the  third  book  of  the  primary 
schools  of  Athens,  Greece,  by  Mary  E.  Burt  and  Zenaide  A.  Ragoziu.  This  is  a 
pleasing  rendering  into  English  of  a  classic  tale  from  a  classic  land.  It  is  enough 
out  of  the  common  to  be  attractive  alike  to  teacher  and  pupil  and  will  make  the 
reading  lessons  of  any  school-room  more  spirited  and  engaging  than  is  ordinarily 
the  case.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  66  cents. 

Wheeler*6  Graded  Studies  in  English:  First  Lessons  in  Grammar  and 
Composition.  This  is  a  beautiful  book,  with  superb  illustrations.  In  easy  lessons 
it  allures  the  pupil  onward,  making  work  light  and  knowledge  pleasant.  Chicago: 
W.  H.  Wheeler  &  Company. 

Before  the  Dawn.  A  Book  of  Poems  and  Sonnets.  By  Joseph  Leiser. 
This  volume  will  doubtless  have  a  place  on  the  book  shelves  of  the  author's  friends; 
and  perchance  in  later  years  he  may  look  back  and  regret  its  publication.  Still, 
the  stimulus  of  publication  ha$  often  called  out  latent  talents  and  maturer  years 
have  witnessed  productions  of  a  higher  order.  We  trust  it  may  be  so  in  this  caae. 
Buffalo,  New  York:  The  Peter  Paul  Book  Company. 

Nature  for  its  Own  Sake,  by  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  is  a  book  to  delight  nature 
lovers.  Thoroughly  appreciative  of  the  varying  moods  of  nature  the  author  is  at 
once  poet  and  scientist.  He  reveals  and  interprets.  We  commend  his  w^ork  to  the 
host  of  recreation-seekers  who  are  flying  to  the  country  for  the  summer  rest  and 
inspiration.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons;  price,  $1.50. 

Latin  Prose  Composition.  By  Charles  Crocker  Dodge  and  Hiram  Austin  Tut- 
tle.  In  this  work  exercises  in  prose  composition  are  based  on  preceding  descrip- 
tions of  Latin  constructions,  with  references  to  standard  Latin  grammars.  The 
work  is  clear,  the  plan  progressive.  New  York:  American  Book  Company;  76  cents. 

Dana's  Revised  Text-Book  of  Geology.  Edited  by  William  North  Rice,- 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  For  more  than  half  a  century  Dana*s  Text-Book  of  Geology  hafi 
been  before  the  public  as  the  leading  work  of  its  kind.  The  present  edition  leaves 
the  general  plan  of  the  book  unchanged.  Everything  is,  however,  brought  up  to 
date.  The  theory  of  evolution  is  given  its  proper  place.  As  now  published  it 
reflects  at  once  the  profound  learning  and  ripe  scholarship  of  Professor  Dana  and 
the  spirit  of  the  most  modern  researches.     New  York:  American  Book  Company. 

A  Brief  Sketch  of  George  Peabody  and  a  History  of  the  Peabody  Educa- 
tion Fund  Through  Thirty  Years,  is  an  interesting  monograph  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  who  has  long  been  closely  identified  with  the  administration  of  this  princely 
charity.     Published  by  the  University  Press,  Cambridge. 
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How  TO  Name  the  Birds.  By  H.  E.  Parkhurst.  This  is  a  little  gem  for  bird 
lovers,  famisblng  a4X>cket  guide  to  all  land  birds  and  the  principal  water  fowl 
normally  found  in  the  New  England  states,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey. It  shows  how  to  identify  the  birds  without  killing  them.  It  allures  to  the 
study  of  ornithology.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1. 

Stories  From  English  History,  From  Julius  Cssjlr  to  Queex  Victoria. 
By  Rev.  A.  J.  Church,  M.  A.  Whoever  would  understand  the  life  of  a  nation 
must  be  familiar  with  that  natlon^s  stories  and  traditions.  The  volume  before  us 
presents  to  the  reader  the  principal  stories  of  English-speaking  peoples,  with 
appropriate  illustrations,  but  without  diverting  notes  and  explanations.  The 
stories  speak  for  themselves  and  can  be  read  in  this  volume  without  interruption. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.26. 

Rousseau,  and  Education  According  to  Nature.  By  Thomas  Davidson. 
This  book  belongs  to  **The  Great  Educator*^  series,  edited  by  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler.  It  gives  a  complete  and  interesting  account  of  the  life  and  theories  of  this 
great  French  educator,  who  has  had  a  profound  influence  on  the  educational 
thought  of  our  day.  No  pedagogical  library  will  be  complete  without  a  copy  of 
Davidson^s  Rousseau.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.00. 

A  noteworthy  contribution  to  pedagogical  literature  is  found  in  Dr.  Nathan 
Oppenheim's  The  Development  of  the  Child.  Doctor  Oppenheim  is  attending 
physician  to  the  children's  department  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  Dispensary,  and  has 
had  abundant  opportunity  for  special  studies  along  the  line  of  his  specialty.  He 
considers  such  subjects  as  the  Comparative  Importance  of  Heredity  and  Environ- 
ment, the  Place  of  the  Primary  School  In  the  Development  of  the  Child,  the  Influ- 
ence of  Religion,  the  Development  of  the  Child-Criminal,  the  Profession  of  Mater- 
nity, etc.,  In  a  thoughtful  and  suggestive  manner.  The  naming  of  these  topics  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  scope  of  the  work  and  to  interest  the  reader  In  it.  It  is  a 
book  for  parents  and  teachers,  and  equally  for  all  thoughtful  people.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.26. 

Shattuck's  Advanced  Rules  for  Large  Assemblies,  a  supplement  to  The 
Woman's  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law.  By  Harrlette  R.  Shattuck.  We  have 
In  this  volume  a  useful  and  concise  statement  of  rules  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
Important  public  business.  It  will  be  very  useful,  from  its  compactness,  to  presid- 
ing officers.     Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard;  60 cents. 

We  have  received  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of 
Washington  a  neat  pamphlet  called  Manual  of  Exercises  for  Washington's 
First  Bird  Day.     It  is  full  of  choice  selections  of  poetry  and  prose  about  birds. 

No.  124  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  presents  the  reader  with  Baby  Bell 
the  Little  Violinist,  and  other  verse  and  prose  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  at  16  cents. 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  Other  Selections  From  IJyron.  Edited  by 
Charles  Maurice  Stebbins.  This  is  a  late  number  of  the  Students'  Series  of  English 
Classics.  The  introduction  and  notes  aid  in  the  comprehension  of  this,  one  of  the 
purest  of  Byron's  narrative  poems.  The  series  is  well  known  for  ita  convenient 
and  attractive  features.     Boston:  Leach,  Shewell  &  Company. 

In  Maynard's  English  Classic  Series  we  acknowledge  Kingsley's  Water- 
Babies,  with  explanatory  notes,  by  Edna  H.  Tuppin.  New  York:  Maynard,  Mer- 
rill &  Company;  24  cents. 
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Paradise  Lost.  Its  Stbucture  and  Meaning.  By  John  Milton.  With 
introduction  and  notes  by  John  A.  Himes,  Professor  of  English  in  Pennsylvania 
College.  The  author  of  this  large  and  attractive  volume  has  made  a  faithful  study 
of  his  subject  and  has  given  the  results  to  the  reader  in  a  style  at  once  profound 
and  lucid.  Snch  thorough  scholarship  combined  with  such  true  humility  cannot 
help  inspiring  all  who  come  in  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  author.  This  is  a  book 
that  will  make  scholars  by  the  contagion  of  a  profitable  example.  Milton's  was 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  minds  and  he  has  here  found  a  great  interpreter.  We 
feel  sure  that  the  volume  before  us  will  be  welcomed  by  students  of  English  Litera- 
ture everywhere.     Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  New  York. 

Another  Book  on  Milton  is  issued  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  entitled,  The 
Shorter  Poems  of  John  Milton,  edited  by  Andrew  J.  Greorge,  M.  A.  It  is  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  this  great  English  classic  poet.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  a  handsome  volume  of  299  pages,  at  60  cents. 

The  Spaniard  in  History.  By  James  C.  Femald.  The  purpose  of  this  book 
is  not  so  much  to  give  a  connected  history  of  Spain,  but  rather  to  present  some 
leading  traits  of  Spanish  character  and  account  for  them  scientifically,  as  well  as 
to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  they  naturally  lead.  The  record  of  the  past  and 
the  anticipation  of  the  future  is  not  flattering  to  the  national  vanity.  The  Spaniard 
is  shown  up  in  lurid  colors.  It  is  shown  that  something  is  wrong  with  Spain  else 
her  once  splendid  and  world-wide  empire  would  not  have  so  fallen  into  decay. 
The  volume  is  timely  and  will  be  widely  read.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company;  76  cents. 

The  Beginner's  Greek  Book.  By  Ivory  Franklin  Frisbee,  Ph.  D.  This  book 
seeks  to  apply  the  principles  of  pedagogy  to  the  preparation  of  the  pupil  to  read 
Xenophon's  Anabasis.  It  furnishes  material  for  a  full  first  year's  study  of  Greek. 
The  leading  principles  of  the  language,  the  inflectional  forms,  fundamental  rules  of 
syntax,  exercises  and  vocabularies,  are  presented  in  a  clear  and  convenient  man- 
ner. The  paradigms  contain  the  most  common  words  in  the  Anabasis  so  that  a 
useful  vocabulary  is  being  acquired  as  the  student,  progresses.  Inflectional  forms 
are  classified  according  to  their  natural  relations.  The  book  is  prepared  by  a 
teacher  who  has  had  long  experience  in  Greek  instruction,  and  shows  the  results  of 
ripe  scholarship.  The  publishers,  E.  H.  Babb  &  Company,  Boston,  have  made  a 
handsome  volume,  with  large,  clear  type  and  attractive  illustrations.  Price,  SL60. 
introduction,  $1.26. 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know,  is  a  companion  volume  in  the  Self  and 
Sex  Series,  to  What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know,  previously  reviewed  in  these 
pages.  The  authors,  Mrs.  Mary  Wood-Allen,  M.  D.,  and  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.  D., 
have  given  in  the  purest  language  the  salient  facts  in  the  physical  history  of  the 
child,  from  Uabyhood  through  girlhood  up  to  womanhood.  Since  ignorance  is  not 
innocence  and  knowledge  purely  imparted  tends  to  strength  and  happiness  these 
books  deserve  unqualified  praise,  We  commend  them  to  all  parents  and  teachers. 
They  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  child  who  is  old  enough  to  read. 
Philadelphia:  The  Vir  Publishing  Company;  SI. 00. 

A  Short  Course  in  Natural  Music.  By  Frederic  H.  Ripley  and  Thomas  Tap- 
per; Book  I,  for  elementary  grades.  Familiar  songs  are  made  the  basis  of  tliis 
book.  They  are  such  as  should  be  known  and  enjoyed  by  all  pupils  in  our  public 
schools.     New  York:  American  Book  Company;  35  cents. 
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Uncle  Robertas  Geography;  No.  II.,  On  the  Farm.  By  Francis  W.  Parker 
and  Nellie  Lathrop  Helm.  The  interest  of  this  little  volume,  which  belongs  to 
Appleton's  Home  Reading  Books  Series,  centres  in  the  farm  and  in  other  aspects 
of  country  life.  It  will  be  a  pleasing  guide  to  children  living  in  the  country  and  a 
revelation  to  city  children.  It  is  at  once  simple  and  scientific,  and  withal  charming 
.to  the  reader  whether  he  be  young  or  old.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company; 
42  cents. 

Social  Elbmeitts;  Institctioits,  Character,  Progress.  By  Charles  Rich- 
mond. The  author  of  this  volume  discusses  tentatively  and  suggestively  such  sub- 
jects as  the  basis  of  society  in  nature;  the  social  person;  the  family;  industrial 
organization;  the  school  and  its  social  service;  the  state  and  the  government,  etc. 
He  frankly  declares  that  one  of  his  objects  is  to  raise  more  questions  than  he 
answers.  Herein  is  the  charm  of  his  book,  in  that  it  is  not  dogmatic  but  stimu- 
lates the  reader  to  thought  and  original  investigation.  It  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  very  popular  study  of  social  conditions  and  principles  and  sheds  light  on 
many  an  obscure  point  where  light  is  greatly  needed.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons;  $1.50. 

Punctuation  Practically  Illustrated;  by  Kate  O'Neil;  is  a  convenient  little 
handbook  teaching  this  important  accomplishment  by  clear  and  simple  rules  and 
examples.    New  York:  A.  Lovell  &  Company;  50  cents. 

Four  American  Patriots;  A  Book  For  Young  Americans.  By  Alma  Holman 
Burton.  The  lives  of  Patrick  Henry,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  are  attractively  presented  in  this  volume.  The  book  is  excellent 
for  supplementary  reading.  Portraits  of  the  patriots  are  given  under  the  appro- 
priate headings.    Chicago:  Werner  School  Book  Company;  50  cents. 

The  Social  Mind  and  Education,  by  George  Edgar  Vincent  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  is  an  essay  in  which  the  author  works  out  an  elaborate  tracing  of  the 
evolution  of  human  thought  as  shown  in  the  social  or  general  mind.  *^  In  the  pro- 
cess of  social  evolution  men^s  ideas,  judgments  and  desires  have  been  combined 
into  products  which,  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  react  upon  indi- 
viduals, and  are  in  turn  modified  by  them.  These  capitalizations  of  experience  and 
their  unceasing  reactions  form  what  may  be  described  as  the  social  mind.**  The 
subject  is  treated  under  the  following  headings :  The  Social  Mind  and  its  Develop- 
ment ;  Social  Philosophy  as  a  **  Scientia  Scientiarum  **;  the  Development  of  Socla^ 
and  of  Individual  Thought ;  the  Social  Mind  and  Education ;  the  Integration  of 
Studies  ;  a  Tentative  Curriculum.  A  sociological,  philosophical,  psychological  and 
bibliography  is  appended,  and  a  generous  index  further  enriches  the  book.  It  is  a 
profoundly  erudite  essay  ;  it  brings  into  light  much  that  was  obscure,  and  gives  to 
the  student  a  storehouse  of  facts  and  conclusions.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

Studies  in  European  and  American  History,  by  Fred  Morrow  Fling  and  How- 
ard W.  Caldwell,  of  University  of  Nebraska,  is  an  introduction  to  the  source  study 
method  in  history,  and  consists  of  papers  originally  put  forth  in  the  North  Western 
Journal  of  Education.  The  work  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of  European 
history,  the  second  American.  The  initial  chapter  to  the  studies  in  European  history 
is  an  exposition  of  historical  methods,  in  which  the  source  study  method  is  ex- 
haustively treated.  The  authors  have  made  this  book  on  this  line  of  study  and 
have  produced  a  work  replete  with  suggestions  and  information,  one  that  will  do 
much  to  stimulate  a  healthy  spirit  in  the  prosecution  of  historical  studies.  It  is  a 
novel  and  original  work.     Lincoln,  Nebr. :    J.  H.  Miller. 
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In  the  Depths  of  thb  First  Degree.  A  Historical  Novel.  By  James 
Doran.  The  period  described  is  that  of  the  beginning  of  our  late  Civil  War.  The 
story  opens  in  Omaha,  Nebraska;  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  presidency  of  James 
Buchanan,  is  transferred  to  New  York  and  Washington,  and  thence  to  Charleston, 
S.  C,  where  the  reader  is  given  a  graphic  picture  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter.  About  twenty  characters  carry  on  the  plot  of  the  tale,  reproducing  be- 
fore the  imagination  the  vivid  and  exciting  scenes  of  the  historic  times  in  the  early 
sixties.  The  author  has  made  a  very  readable  book,  with  truthful  historic  features, 
and  has  succeeded  admirably  in  handling  delicate  themes  in  a  way  to  avoid  ofEense 
to  the  feelings  of  either  Northern  or  Southern  people.  Published  by  the  Peter 
Paul  Book  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  S1.60. 

From  the  University  Correspondence  Press  (London)  we  have  The  Tutorial 
•  Chemistry,  Part  II.  Metals,  by  G.  H.  Bailey,  edited  by  William  Briggs.  The 
book  is  noteworthy  as  departing  somewhat  from  the  hard  and  fast  lines  followed 
by  nearly  all  writers  on  chemistry.  Chemical  physics  Is  made  prominent,  the  ele- 
ments are  taken  in  the  order  suggested  by  the  periodic  system,  and  a  list  of  experi- 
ments is  given  in  the  appendix,  selected  with  a  view  to  illustrating  the  text  .  .  . 
Ovid:  Metamorphores,  Book  XIII.,  edited  with  introduction  smd  notes,  by  J. 
H.  Hay  don.  The  notes,  placed  at  the  back  of  the  book,  are  rarely  grammatical, 
serving  mostly  to  elucidate  the  text. 

The  Prsceptors*  French  Course,  by  Ernest  Werkley,  is  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  companion  volume  to  the  College  Series  of  Latin  Authors  and  to  it 
has  been  added  The  Captives  and  Trinummus  of  Plautcs,  edited  with  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  B.  P.  Morris,  professor  of  Latin  in  Yale  College.  In 
the  introduction  there  is  much  new  matter  presented,  particularly  that  show- 
ing the  relation  of  the  Captives  to  its  Greek  original.  There  is  a  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  the  life  of  Plautus,  his  writings,  the  peculiarities  of  his 
style  and  of  the  two  plays  given  in  this  text-book.  The  notes  are  on  the  page  with 
the  text  and  are  grammatical  and  exegetlcal.  The  introduction  and  notes  are 
intended  for  use  by  students  In  college  classes,  the  editor  modestly  waiving  claim 
to  originality  in  them.     Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co. 


PERIODICALS. 

IQ  Appleton*B  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  August  there  is  an  interesting  article  on  The 
Manual  Training  School,  by  Professor  Henderson,  setting  forth  some  advantages  and 
some  dangers  ot  this  important  means  of  education.   In  the  September  number  the 

snme  nubject  is  continued  under  the  heading  of  the  Philosophy  of  Manual  Training. 

The  Forum  for  August  discusses  the  Future  of  Great  Telescopes,  in  a  readable  article  by 

T.  J.  J.  See,  of  the  Lowell  Observatory,  Arizona. McClure*»  Magazine  for  September 

is  full  of  war  matters,  including  an  account,  by  Mr.  George  E.  Graham  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
M.  Goode,  of  the  destruction  of  Admiral  Cervera^s  fleet.  In  the  same  magazine  Clevelamt 
Moffett  gives  some  wonderful  and  picturesque  facts  about  volcanoes  and  earthquakes. 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October  will  have  an  anonymous  article  entitled  Confes- 
sions of  School  Superintendents,  which  will  be  of  special  interest  to  educators. Tina 

most  striking  article  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  September  is  Days  in  the  Arctic,  consist- 
ing of  notes  from  the  journal  of  Frederick  G.  Jackson.    George  W.  Smalley  has  an 

interesting  article  on  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  same  number. The  Kindergarten  Magazine 

announces  a  distinguished  staff  of  associate  editors  and  co-workers  tor  the  coming 
year,— the  eleventh  year  of  its  publication.    The  motto  of  this  useful  lournal,  edited 

by  Miss  Amalie  Hofer,  is  "  Pledged  to  make  the  Kindergarten  tree  to  all  children." 

The  Ind^endent  has  lorsaken  the  old  form  of  the  religious  weekly  and  adopted  the  mag- 
azine torm,  the  same  size  page  as  the  Centuiy.  Its  contributed  articles  are  remark- 
ably  varied  and  comprehensive. The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  for  Septem- 
ber contains  an  appreciative  character-study  of  Judge  William  S.  Day,  lately  Secre- 
tary of  State,  by  Ileury  Macfarland,  a  Washington  newspaper  correspondent. Scrib- 

ner^t  Magazine  opens  with  Richard  Harding  Davis's  account  of  ••  The  Bough-Rldera'  *' 
tight  at  Guasimas.    Mr.  Davis  writes  at  first  nand  for  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
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NOTES   ON  MODERN  GREEK  STUDY. 

HARBT  DB  F0BB8T  SMITH, 
/fwCrMCtor  in  jBomloiii  CfMitQt,  BrmMmM^  Jft. 

STUDENTS  of  the  classics  who  have  read  the  Greek  authors 
prescribed  for  school  and  college  often  express  surprise  and 
interest  when  they  see  for  the  first  time  a  copy  of  an  Athenian 
newspaper.  A  book,  of  whatever  sort,  from  the  press  in  Athens, 
printed  in  the  familiar  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  causes  still 
greater  astonishment  and  yet  the  product  of  the  press  in  Greece 
is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  The  question  which  naturally 
rises  to  the  lips  of  one  who  sees  for  the  first  time  a  piece  of  mod- 
em Greek  literary  work  is  this .  —  What  is  this  language  which 
the  Greeks  use  nowadays?  Is  it  the  same  Greek  that  we  have 
studied  in  school,  and  if  not,  is  it  in  any  way  related  to  it?  The 
inquiry  may  be  briefly  answered.  The  language  of  Greece  to-day 
is  still  Greek  and  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  from  the  ancient 
classic  tongue.  Like  the  people  of  that  nation  it  has  passed 
through  various  vicissitudes  and  has  on  the  whole  emerged 
from  such  trials  with  less  change  than  the  people  itself.  This 
modern  language  has,  however,  been  generally  looked  upon 
as  a  corrupt  patois  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Greek  of  the 
age  of  Pericles.  That  it  is  to-day  the  ordinary  speech  of  thousands 
not  only  in  Greece  itself  but  also  in  many  portions  of  the  country 
bordering  on  the  eastern  Mediterranean  is  a  fact  not  commonly 
realized.  That  it  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  ancient  tongue  is 
proven  by  the  studies  of  philologians.  The  direct  line  of  develop- 
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ment  is  plain.  After  the  Ionic  of  Homer  and  Herodotus  and  the 
Attic  of  the  Periclean  age,  Greek  became,  with  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  an  international  medium  of  communication,  at  least  in 
the  Eastern  countries  that  extend  from  Greece  around  the  Medi- 
terranean as  far  as  Egypt,  "the  common  dialect"  so  called, 
tinctured  however  with  many  new  foreign'  elements.  In  this 
Greek  we  find  the  New  Testament  written.  After  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  Greek  was  the  favorite  language  of  the 
church  and  with  its  Eastern  branch  passed  on  to  Byzantium. 
Hence  through  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
so-called  modern  period  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Greek  was  still 
preserved.  The  various  masters  of  the  Greek  nation  were  unable 
to  destroy  its  language.  But  the  influence  of  conquerors  made 
itself  felt  on  both  people  and  language,  which  latter,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  must  take  to  itself  many  foreign  ele- 
ments. But  after  the  freedom  of  the  people  was  secured  through 
the  revolution  of  1821,  and  the  kingdom  was  founded,  the  lan- 
guage entered  upon  a  process  of  purification  and  began  its  new 
growth  with  the  great  storehouse  of  classic  literature  behind  it, 
from  which  to  draw  such  new  elements  as  it  from  time  to  time 
should  need.  The  grammar  has,  of  course,  changed  but  there 
have  been  no  violent  changes.  Many  of  them  can  be  seen  in  their 
incipiency  in  times  before  the  Christian  era.  The  constructions 
have  become  simpler  because  more  like  those  of  our  own  tongue. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  the  language  still  lives  after  the  trials  of 
so  many  centuries.  No  less  an  authority  than  Professor  Jebb 
says  on  this  point:  —  "Old  and  new  Greece  are  bound  together 
by  language.  Latin  passing  into  Romance  languages  was  more  or 
less  disintegrated  ;  Greek  was  for  centuries  rude  and  ungrammat- 
ical  but  it  was  always  itself  and  itself  alone.  In  the  organic 
matters  of  structure  and  syntax  Greek  has  never  made  a  com- 
promise with  any  other  language During  the 

past  eighty  years  the  Greek  language  has  been  returning  more 

and  more  to  the  old  classical  type The  chief 

difference  now  remaining  between  old  and  modern  Greek  is  one 
that  exists  between  old  and  modern  generally  —  the  old  is  syn- 
thetic the  modern  is  analytic.  Thus  it  has  been  the  unique  des- 
tiny of  the  Greek  language  to  have  had  from  prehistoric  times 
down  to  our  own  an  unbroken  life.  Not  one  link  is  wanting  in 
the  chain  which  binds  the  new  Greece  to  the  old." 
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As  in  every  language  so  in  modem  Greek  we  find  a  division 
between  the  speech  of  the  learned  and  that  of  the  lower  classes. 
The  higher  or  literary  language,  (called  by  the  Germans  the 
Schriftssprache)  is  the  more  polished  and  purified  form  found  in 
higher  literature,  newspapers,  official  documents,  etc.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  this  is  the  part  of  the  language  that  has  most  felt 
the  purifying  influences  that  have  been  at  work  in  Greece  for  the 
greater  part  of  this  century.  The  lower  tongue,  the  Umgangs- 
sprache  or  vulgar  Greek,  is  the  language  of  the  common  people, 
popular  literature,  comedy,  etc.  '  This  has  sjirvived  in  the  mouths 
of  the  people  and  so  has  great  philological  importance.  It  has 
least  felt  the  influence  of  purism  and  is  more  the  outcome  of 
growth  and  preservation  among  the  people.  Yet  since  the  rise  of 
various  educational  mediums  such  as  sprang  up  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom,  the  general  education  of  the  people  has 
begun  and  with  it  the  purification  of  the  language  in  general  and 
especially  the  elimination  of  those  forms  which  are  the  marks  of 
former  subjugation. 

The  pronunciation,  however,  of  modern  Greek  as  we  find  it 
to-day  differs  from  that  of  classic  Greek  as  it  is  taught  in  the 
schools  of  America  and  Europe  where  the  so-called  Erasmian 
method  is  used — not,  however,  without  protest  in  some  countries. 
This  method,  it  is  claimed,  arose  through  a  dialogue  which  the 
great  Erasmus  wrote  "  De  recta  latini  graecique  sermonU  pronun- 
ciatiane,^'  published  in  1527.  In  this  dialogue  a  learned  bear 
attempts  to  teach  a  less  learned  lion  the  proper  way  to  pronounce 
Greek,  which  he  shows  to  be  not  according  to  pronunciation  of 
the  Greeks  themselves,  who  have  lost  the  true  method  in  the 
course  of  years,  but  according  to  a  method  by  which  each  speaker 
is  allowed  to  give  the  Greek  letters  the  values  of  his  own  ver- 
nacular. Erasmus,  who  had  evidently  written  more  in  jest  than 
in  earnest,  did  not  himself  use  the  method  outlined  by  his  bear, 
as  is  certainly  shown  by  another  of  his  dialogues  in  which  Echo 
answers  in  Greek  to  questions  put  in  Latin  and  uses  the  common 
pronunciation  of  the  Greeks.  Yet  the  method  spread  in  some 
unaccountable  way,  doubtless  helped  on  by  the  state  of  classical 
studies  at  that  time,  and,  more  than  that,  Erasmus'  name  was 
attached  to  it.  There  were  opponents,  however,  of  the  new 
method,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  was  Johann  Reuchlin, 
the  champion  of  the  pronunciation  used  by  the  Greeks  of  the 
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time.  His  name  is  often  used  now  in  connection  with  the  modern 
Greek  or  Reuchlinian  pronunciation,  as  it  is  called  after  him,  in 
the  contest  which  is  still  going  on,  principally  in  Germany, 
between  the  adherents  of  the  method  he  favored  and  the  Eras- 
mian.  The  greatest  defendant  of  the  latter  method  is  Friedrich 
Blass  and  his  best  known  opponent  is  Edward  Engel,  both  of 
whom  have  set  forth  their  views  and  arguments  in  print.  The 
government  of  Greece  is  urging  at  every  opportunity  the  adoption 
of  the  modern  pronunciation  in  the  schools.  That  its  efforts  have 
been  of  some  avail  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  France  advised  not  long  ago  a  trial  of  the  new 
pronunciation  in  the  higher  schools.  The  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  iota  sound  seems  to  be  the  worst  feature  of  the  language 
to-day  while  in  other  respects  the  sounds  of  the  letters  do  not 
differ  essentially,  with  two  exceptions,  from  the  old  as  we  know 
it.  While  it  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  sound  of  the  Greek  tongue  during  2000  years,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  adoption  into  our  schools  of  the  method 
of  pronunciation  now  used  in  Greece  would  benefit  in  so  far  as  it 
would  give  a  uniformity  of  use  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  only  of  late  years,  however,  that  modern  Greek  has  met 
with  that  attention  which  it  deserves.  The  fact  that  it  is  an 
object  of  interest  and  study  to  many  men  in  many  universities  in 
Europe  goes  far  to  disprove  the  idea  once  held  that  it  contains  no 
considerable  remnants  of  ancient  Greek  and  is  unworthy  of  philo- 
logical study.  The  celebrated  remark  of  Welcker,  early  in  this 
century,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  not  work  upon  a  language 
which  uses  airo  with  the  accusative  case  is  characteristic  of  the 
former  attitude  of  scholars.  But  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury both  modern  and  mediaeval  Greek  has  received  much  atten- 
tion. The  interest  in  the  study  in  Germany,  for  instance,  may  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  works  upon  the  subject  and  of  courses 
offered  in  the  universities.  The  study  of  the  language  is  far  from 
its  infancy  in  Europe.  One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest, 
grammar  is  that  of  Filelfo,  published  in  1451.  At  the  time  when 
Simon  Portio  published  his  famous  grammar  in  Paris,  in  1638, 
Martin  Crusius  was  giving  the  earliest  courses  in  this  language  at 
the  University  of  Tiibingen.  No  real  philological  work  was  done 
however  until  the  present  century.  The  Greek  revolt  of  1821 
Aroused  a  new  interest  in  all  things  Greek  and  there  arose  a  band 
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of  Philbellenes  on  the  one  side,  among  whom  we  find  some  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  time,  who  looked  on  Greece  as  the  embodi* 
ment  of  all  good  and  great  things.  On  the  other  side  were  cer* 
tain  Antihellenists  who  claimed  that  the .  Oreek  was  no  longer  of 
the  old  race  and  no  longer  worthy  of  attention  or  sympathy* 
The  writings  of  these  men  are  still  read  with  interest.  Then 
attention  was  directed  to  mediaeval  Greek  by  the  publication  of 
various  collections  of  mediaeval  Greek  manuscripts  in  France  and 
Germany  as  well  as  in  Greece  itself,  and  the  philologians  and 
others  began  to  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  were  dealing 
with  a  language  whose  literary  remains  were  scattered  over  nearly 
thirty  centuries.  •  Only  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  modem 
Greek  investigation  taken  on  scientific  aspects.  George  Hatzida- 
kis,  a  native  Greek  educated  in  Germany,  has  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  scientific  study  of  his  mother  tongue.  At  the  head  of 
mediaeval  studies  stands  Professor  Kruml^icher,  of  Munich,  of 
whom  one  of  the  foremost  classical  scholars  in  Europe  has  said 
that  he  has  founded  a  new  science.  As  evidence  of  activity  one 
has  only  to  mention  some  of  the  best  known  scholars  and  their 
work  in  this  line.  Hatzidakis  and  his  epoch-making  ^*  EinUitung 
in  die  Neiigriechische  grammatik^^^  (Leipzig,  1892),  is  well  known. 
Another  book  equally  entitled  to  be  called  epoch-making  is  the 
History  of  Byzantine  Literature,  now  in  its  second  edition,  by 
Prof.  K.  Krumbacher,  who  occupies  the  first  established  Chair  of 
Byzantine  Philology  in  Munich,  and  is  also  chief  editor  of  the 
^'^  Byzantini%che  ZiiUchrift^^^  now  in  its  seventh  year.  Legrand 
and  Psichari,  in  Paris,  have  made  various  important  contributions 
to  the  study.  Prof.  A.  Thumb,  of  Freiburg,  and  Prof.  J.  K. 
Mitsotakis,  of  Berlin,  have  each  published  a  grammar  as  well  as 
other  work.  The  little  hand-book  of  vulgar  Greek,  by  Wied,  is 
well  known,  and  so  the  list  might  be  extended.  These  names 
and  more  than  800  more  scarcely  complete  the  list  one  may 
find  in  the  comprehensive  bibliography  of  Gustav  Meyer,  who  is 
himself  one  of  the  foremost  investigators  in  this  line. 

Not  only  are  many  scholars  at  work  on  modern  Greek,  but 
many  universities  and  other  schools  are  offering  courses  in  it. 
Among  schools  offering  such  instruction  we  find  the  following:  — 
The  School  of  Modem  Oriental  Languages  of  King's  College, 
London,  the  Paris  Ecole  Speciale  des  langues  orientales  vivantes, 
the  Royal  Institute  for  oriental  languages  in  Vienna,  as  well  as 
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the  Royal  Oriental  Academy  in  the  same  city,  the  Royal  Oriental 
Institute  in  Naples,  the  Oriental  Seminar  in  Berlin,  etc.  These 
schools  are  all  founded  by  government  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
the  oriental  languages  to  the  candidates  for  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  service,  that  is,  "they  serve  purely  practical  ends"  as 
the  philologians  somewhat  contempuously  say.  But  in  the  uni- 
versities one  may  find  the  other  side  of  the  study  and  in  such 
universities  as  these: — Odessa,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  Leiden, 
Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Munich,  Freiburg,  Pavia  (Italy),  Budapest, 
Glasgow,  St.  Andrews,  Paris  Ecole  pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes, 
University  of  Loewen,  in  Belgium,  the  Pontificium  Collegium 
Urbanum,  in  Rome,  and  others.  Besides  the  activity  already 
mentioned,  or  rather  indicated,  there  exist  a  number  of  societies 
in  Athens,  Constantinople,  Amsterdam,  and  other  cities  which 
are  intimately  connected  with  this  study  and  publish  in  their 
respective  reports  or  official  organs,  the  results  of  work  in  this 
field.  These  few  facts  show  but  scantily  the  activity  in  the  line 
of  Greek  investigations.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so  a 
literature  of  surprising  extent  has  grown  up  around  this  subject 
and  is  steadily  increasing  as  it  comes  to  be  realized  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  language  and  literature  which  stands  at  one  end 
of  an  unbroken  line,  of  which  the  other  end  is  Homer.  This 
tongue,  rich  in  ancient  classics,  intimately  connected  with  the 
rise  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Christian  church  and  literature, 
possessing  an  important  mass  of  mediaeval  writings,  a  rich  body  of 
folk-lore  and  to-day  putting  out  extensive  compositions  in  prose 
and  poetry  of  a  quality  not  unworthy  of  consideration,  must  oflEer 
one  of  the  most  fertile  fields  imaginable  for  philologian,  historian 
and  archaeologist. 

While  in  England  the  value  of  the  study  of  modern  Greek  has 
been  recognized  and  insisted  upon  by  such  men  as  Professors 
Blackie,  Jebb,  and  Jannaris,  not  to  mention  others,  and  while 
much  work  of  importance  has  been  done  there,  very  little  has 
yet  been  done  in  America.  Professor  Sophocles,  of  Harvard,  in 
his  day  made  some  important]contributions,  notably  his  invaluable 
Greek  Dictionary  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  Periods,  and  his 
Romaic  or  Modern  Greek  Grammar.  In  1877,  a  book  entitled 
"The  Modern  Greek,  its  Pronunciation  and  Relations  to  Ancient 
Greek,"  was  published  by  Mr.  T.  Timayenis.  In  1896  appeared 
Stedman's   Modern    Greek    Mastery,   and    The    Modern    Greek 
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Method  of  Rizo-RaugaW,  an  officer  in  Greece.  This  year  Dr.  A. 
Rose  has  published  a  series  of  papers  on  modern  Greek  subjects 
under  the  title  "Christian  Greece  and  Living  Greek."  Beside 
this  the  Greek  newspaper,  Atlantis  has  been  in  existence  in  New 
York  for  five  years  or  more.  Otherwise  little  has  been  done. 
This  year  Harvard  is  the  fii-st  of  our  great  universities  to  oflEer  a 
course  in  the  elements  of  modern  Greek.  She  will  no  doubt  be 
soon  followed  by  other  institutions.  In  fact  some  colleges,  as 
Amherst  for  instance,  have  already  announced  their  readiness  to 
offer  such  courses.  The  advantages  to  students  of  philology,  of 
archaeology  and  of  history,  of  a  knowledge  of  this  tongue  are  evi- 
dent. The  student  and  lover  of  literature  may  also  find  some 
benefit  in  such  knowledge,  for  Greece  to-day  can  show  an  array 
of  writers  in  prose  and  verse  of  no  mean  quality. 

One  other  aspect  of  modern  Greek  discussion  demands  brief 
mention.  Some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  admirers  of  this  lan- 
guage propose  to  make  it  an  international  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  scholars  and  scientists.  This  function  they  claim 
the  language  could  assume  more  easily  and  satisfactorily  than 
any  other  for  the  reason  that  it  provides  for  the  formation  of  such 
compound  words  as  are  needed  from  time  to  time  for  scientific 
purposes.  They  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  words 
have  already  been  formed  in  large  numbers  from  this  language 
and  adopted  into  others.  Stress  is  also  laid  upon  the  ease  with 
which  a  speaking  knowledge  of  modern  Greek  is  to  be  acquired. 
This  view  was  first  propounded  by  Gustav  d'Eichthal,  in  1864, 
in  a  pamphlet  published  in  Paris  under  the  title  "  De  V  usage 
pratique  de  la  langue  grecque."  This  view  has  found  a  supporter 
in  the  person  of  Aug.  Boltz,  in  his  book  "  Hellenisch  die  Gelehr- 
tensprache  der  Zukunft,"  Leipzig,  1890,  and  the  same  ideas  have 
been  broached  by  Dr.  H.  C.  MuUer,  of  the  University  of  Amster- 
dam. The  followers  of  d'Eichthal  do  not,  however,  seem  to 
increase  in  number  with  much  rapidity.  Volapiik  was  once 
offered  as  such  an  international  language  and  failed.  So  will  this 
proposition  in  all  probability  fail.  A  language  for  such  purposes 
will  no  doubt  be  provided  some  day  by  the  extension  of  one  of 
the  gieat  tongues,  probably  English,  and  such  extension  will  be  a 
natural  growth. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  school  of  believers  in 
teaching  Greek  as  a  living  language  has  arisen.  The  contrast 
between  the  easy  acquirement  of  a  modern  tongue,  German  for 
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instance,  and  the  difficulties  of  our  Greek  studies  cannot  fail  to 
be  striking.  So  this  is  the  argument: — Begin  with  modem 
Greek,  learn  that  as  easily  as  one  learns  French  or  German,  and 
then  go  back  and  study  Attic  Greek.  Even  so  one  must  learn 
English  before  he  can  read  Chaucer.  John  Stuart  Blackie,  one  of 
the  chief  exponents  of  this  view,  says: — "I  undertake  to  prove 
that  by  learning  Greek  in  the  natural  and  true  way,  as  a  living 
language,  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  ear  and  response  by  the 
tongue,  thinking  and  speaking  in  Greek  from  the  first  lesson,  a 
greater  familiarity  with  that  noble  language  will  be  acquired  in 
five  months  than  is  now  done  by  the  assiduous  labors  of  as  many 
years.  Nature  is  always  right — schoolmasters  and  scholars  are 
sometimes  wrong."  When  one  thinks  that  the  difference  between 
the  Greek  of  an  Athenian  newspaper  of  to-day  and  that  of  Xeno- 
phon  is  no  greater  than  the  difference  between  the  Greek  of 
Homer  and  that  of  Plutarch,  there  seems  some  reason  in  this 
view.  At  any  rate,  when  one  considers  the  evidences  of  interest 
in  modern  Greek  study  in  Europe,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  and  the  beginnings  made  here  in  America,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  as  it  is  spoken 
to-day  is  firmly  rooted  and  growing  strongly.  The  fruits  of  its 
future  growth  are  to  be  awaited  with  interest. 


CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  IN  ENGLAND, 

PROF.  BABL  BABMBS.  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 
{Formerly  Stanford  UninerHiy^  Col.) 

LONDON  is  remarkably  free  from  "  hoodlums ; "  "  larrikins  '^ 
they  call  them  in  Australia.  In  all  the  colonies  they 
abound  —  and -the  English  mind  seems  quite  incapable  of  com- 
prehending why  we  allow  bands  of  young  roughs  to  gather  on 
street  corners  and  terrorize  whole  sections  of  our  cities.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  the  absence  of  these  undesirable  products  of 
colonial  life  here  in  England  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  a 
range  of  belief  and  practice,  touching  juvenile  wrong  doers,  which 
was  strongly  brought  out  in  an  inquiry  just  made  by  the  Harvard 
Association  into  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  young  offenders. 
The  results  form  such  a  good  appendix  to  my  article  in  the  March 
Education  on  Corporal  Punishment  as  a  Means  of  Social  Con- 
trol, that  I  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  them. 
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The  Harvard  Association  \^  a  society  *'  for  the  promotion  of  the 
best  methods  of  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  crime."  It  sent 
out  an  inquiry  to  a  select  body  of  men  in  England  who  have  had 
most  experience  in  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquents  asking  them 
what  they  considered  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 
The  circular  of  inquiry  laid  no  special  stress  on  whipping.  Their 
report  called  Juvenile  Offenders  was  published  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  may  be  had  of  Wertheimer,  Lea  and  Co.,  London,  for  four 
pence. 

The  magistrates  and  other  authorities  who  reply  to  the  circular 
almost  all  agree  that  the  imprisonment  of  young  offenders  is 
productive  of  much  harm  and  little  good ;  and  they  almost  inva- 
riably favor  whipping.  Sir  John  T.  Hibbert  says :  '*  I  am  in 
favor  of  whipping  boys." 

The  chief  constable  of  Stafford  says :  "  I  doubt  if  any  one  can 
suggest  anything  except  whipping  as  an  efficient  substitute  for 
imprisonment.  I  am,  myself,  very  strongly  in  favor  of  whipping 
instead  of  imprisonment ;  and  most  experienced  magistrates  take 
the  same  view." 

-  Lord  Rookwood  says :  ^^  The  best  remedy  lies  in  an  extension 
of  the  power  of  inflicting  whipping,  for  juvenile  crime,  whatever 
the  morbid  sentimentality  of  a  morbid  section  of  public  opinion 
may  say  to  the  contrary." 

Lord  Norton  says  :  "  For  small  boys,  as  much  as  possible,  whip- 
ping.    Boys  over  fourteen  may  be  caned  without  stripping." 

Sir  R.  H.  Williams  Bulkeley,  Bart,  writes :  "  I  have,  on  several 
occasions,  found  whipping  of  great  service  ;  and  have  never  known 
a  boy  that  I  had  ordered  to  be  whipped  come  before  me  a  second 
time.  If  properly  carried  out,  it  seems  to  me  the  most  humane, 
the  most  speedy,  the  most  efficacious  and  the  most  natural  method 
of  correction  for  juveniles.  And  I  feel  strongly  that  my  hands 
would  be  much  strengthened  in  dealing  with  this  class  of  offend- 
ers, if  the  age  limit  up  to  which  a  child  may  be  whipped  were 
extended  by  two  years."     That  would  be  to  the  age  of  sixteen. 

The  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  Norfolk,  writes :  "  Dear 
Sir,  —  You  ask  for  my  opinion  as  to  the  best  punishment  for 
juvenile  offenders.     I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  —  whipping." 

If  we  gather  up  the  reasons  given  for  favoring  the  birch  they 
make  an  interesting  list.  Whipping  is  excellent  for  youth  because 
it  is  :  *'  cheap,"  "  most  easily  applied,"  "  most  direct,"  "  it  does  not 
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harden  the  boys,"  "it  is  the  only  way, to  make  them  understand," 
"  the  most  effective,"  "  the  kindest  treatment,"  "  it  does  not  breed 
feelings  of  revenge  when  inflicted  by  the  law,  as  other  punish- 
ments do,"  ^'  more  merciful  than  the  indelible  stigma  that  attaches 
to  imprisonment,"  and  "  the  least  injurious  to  the  character." 

The  virtues  of  flogging  are  all  summed  up  by  Captain  J.  W. 
Nott  Bower,  Chief  Constable  of  Liverpool,  one  of  the  cities  where 
whipping  is  most  used.  He  says :  "  Whipping  has  been  found 
a  most  efficient  and  humane  punishment.  During  the  last  five 
years,  489  boys  were  whipped  once.  Of  these  only  185  have  been 
again  convicted.  Of  the  185,  forty-four  were  whipped  the  second 
time.  Of  the  forty-four  only  ten  were  convicted  the  third  time, 
and  two  only  for  a  fourth  time.  No  other  punishment  can  show 
such  a  record ;  and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  (in  mercy  to  the 
children)  its  use  should  be  largely  extended,  and  girls,  as  well  as 
boys,  be  tendered  liable  to  it." 

Not  one  of  the  writers  seems  to  have  realized  why  flogging  is 
especially  applicable  to  juvenile  delinquents.  They  all  feel  that 
fines  stop  with  the  parents,  and  do  not  reach  the  child,  that  high- 
class  reformatories  take  responsibility  and  pressure  from  parents  in . 
an  undesirable  degree  and  that  ordinary  imprisonment  is  sending 
the  child  to  a  school  of  vice.  Besides  all  this,  flogging  succeeds, 
and  "nothing  succeeds  like  success."  The  English  character 
responds,  slowly  but  surely,  to  hard  facts.  The  difficulty  here, 
—  as  in  so  many  other  places  in  our  dealings  with  children  and 
adults — is  our  seizing  on  a  good  thing  and  applying  it  everywhere, 
not  realizing  that  in  some  places  it  is  sure  to  be  a  bad  thing. 

Thus  it  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  see  the  effect  of  apply- 
ing the  same  remedy  to  adults  in  Liverpool  where  it  was  so  suc- 
cessful with  young  offenders.  Under  English  law  robbery  with 
violence  may  be  punished  with  flogging,  and  in  the  Law  Times  for 
February  2,  Mr.  E.  H.  Pickersol,  M.  P.,  publishes  an  article  on  the 
Truth  about  Flogging  in  Liverpool,  in  which  he  says  :  — 

The  frankest  exponent  of  the  flogging  system  is  Mr.  Justice 
Day,  who  during  the  eleven  years  1888-1898  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  infliction  of  the  appalling  total  of  3287  lashes.  Of 
these,  considerably  more  than  half,  namely,  1961,  were  ordered 
at  the  Liverpool  Assizes.  Liverpool  therefore  will  furnish  the 
best  test  of  the  results  of  the  system.  With  the  explanation  that 
Mr.  Justice  Day  attended  Liverpool  Assizes  each  year  during  the 
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period  named,  except  1885,  1889, 1890  and  1892,  and  that  all  the 
«entence8  of  flogging,  with  ten  exceptions,  were  imposed  by  him, 
I  show  below  in  parallel  columns  for  each  year  from  1882  to  1893 
the  numbers  of  highway  robberies  committed  in  Liverpool  and  the 
number  of  persons  sentenced  to  be  flogged  at  the  Liverpool 
Assizes : — 


1882, 

66 

none 

1883, 

59 

4 

1884, 

60 

2 

1885, 

26 

none 

1886, 

44 

12 

1887, 

67 

25 

1888, 

59 

8 

1889, 

57 

3 

1890, 

78 

none 

1891, 

66 

10 

1892, 

62 

1 

1893, 

79 

11 

For  eleven  years  the  punishment  of  flogging  has  been  inflicted 
in  Liverpool  to  an  extent  unapproached  elsewhere,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  eleven  years  robbery  with  violence  prevails  in  Liver- 
pool to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  I 
submit  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  more  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  futility  of  flogging. 

For  a  boy  living  under  the  conditions  of  the  lowest  English 
classes,  immediate  physical  reaction  is  a  language  he  understands 
and  remembers.  That  does  not  mean  that  flogging  is  a  good 
thing  for  a  highly  organized  lad  or  girl,  for  a  boy  at  Eaton,  or  an 
adult  anywhere.  While  the  new  inductive  studies  on  children 
are  showing  us  general  tendencies,  they  are  also  showing  us  that 
a  general  rule  of  to  flog  or  not  to  flog  is  nonsense.  To  make  the 
punishment  fit  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  culprit  is  true  educa- 
tion, whether  it  is  a  police  court,  a  hdme,  or  a  school.  All  things 
are  good ;  and  all  things  are  bad  ;  and  the  art  of  living,  and  hence 
of  educating  is  an  art  of  proportion. 
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THE  SILVER  TONGUE. 

LILLIA.N  A.  NOBTH. 

IT  is  not  the  possession  alone  of  the  natural  voice  which  belongs 
to  your  great  and  moving  oratdr  —  the  man  who  stands  alone 
upon  the  boards  and  without  scenic  or  orchestral  accompaniment 
thrills  every  heart  and  stirs  every  soul.  The  natural  voice  will 
stand  no  strain  of  this  kind.  It  would  not  last.  The  possessor 
would  destroy  and  lose  it  through  ignorance  of  what  it  requires. 
The  throat  of  the  speaker  without  method  gets  dry  and  husky, 
the  vocal  cords  feel  scraped  —  a  cough,  a  sudden  hoarseness  or  an 
occasional  entire  loss  of  voice  are  the  warning  symptoms  of 
destruction  which  no  amount  of  agonized  effort,  without  art,  will 
allay. 

The  proper  cultivation  of  the  voice  has  these  combined  results- 
—  health,  spirit,  strength ;  and  one  other — physical  beauty.  But 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  speedier  road  to  ugliness  than 
improper  vocal  training. 

No  voice,  however  rough,  no  pitch,  however  uncertain,  should 
dampen  the  courage  of  the  vocal  teacher  —  the  admired  good  to- 
be  trained  with  no  less  hope  than  the  deplored  bad.  There  is 
absolutely  no  limit  to  the  effect  of  sensible  vocal  study  except  in 
bigness  of  tone.  Here  nature  places  some  limits  which  are  imma- 
terial unless  it  is  desirable  to  fill  an  immense  space.  Steady,, 
intelligent  and  not  overburdensome  adherence  to  work  will  gen- 
erate a  voice  that  will  last  through  life,  that  can  be  heard  at  any 
distance,  though  it  may  not  make  a  great  noise,  whose  music 
will  produce  equal  pleasure  to  the  parlor  critic  or  the  gallery  god. 
Of  the  voice  that  you  make  you  have  the  same  desirable  knowl- 
edge that  you  have  of  the  machine  that  you  invent.  You  under- 
stand it — it  is  under  your  complete  control. 

In  this  article  I  shall  try  to  give  such  hints  as  will  gradually 
help  the  too  prodigal  speaker  to  renew  his  vocal  strength,  as  will 
show  the  conversationalist  how  to  improve  and  save  his  voice, 
and  as  will  put  the  young  and  ambitious  in  the  correct  way  to 
build  up  a  voice  that  is  not  destructive  to  the  vital  organs,  the 
nerves,  and  the  good  ear  of  taste.     The  great  inaster  of  speech 
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must  give  up  his  body  and  soul  to  the  perfecting  of  his  art — and 
volumes  of  study  and  teaching  were  insuflBcient  for  him.  But 
the  first  principles  may  be  imbibed  to  advantage  by  any  one  with 
judgment  and  intelligence.  And  an  expert  knowledge,  use  and 
remembrance  of  them  acts  ae  an  unconscious  lever  to  health, 
beauty  and  musical  speech. 

Especially  do  I  recommend  the  study  of  such  advice  as  I  may 
give  here  to  the  use  of  the  teacher  in  the  public  school  and  to  the 
social  entertainer  who  would  justly  earn  the  right  to  be  spoken  of 
as  King  Lear  spoke  of  Cordelia :  — 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle  and  low ;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 

To  the  young  I  begin  with  a  warning  to  avoid  quick  roads  to 
elocution  and  bow-wow  mouthing  and  gesticulating.  As  Hamlet 
has  it: 

''  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly 
on  the  tongue.  But  if  you  mouth  it  as  many  of  your  players  do  I  had 
as  lief  the  Town  Cryer  had  spoke  my  lines." 

For  this  is  worse  than  waste  of  time — it  is  destruction  of  manner 
and  voice.  There  is  no  must  or  rush  with  the  voice.  Any  method 
that  does  not  teach  independence  of  thought  is  harmful,  and  no 
gesture  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  save  that  which  has  its  primal  origin 
in  the  brain,  or  the  heart  of  the  speaker.  In  other  words  the 
natural  gesture  is  the  only  tolerable  one  to  the  eye  of  an  audience. 

The  successful  pupil  of  elocution  is  a  disciple  who  rests  with 
faith  on  the  teachings  of  the  master,  and  works  to  prove  their 
efficacy  by  experience.  A  great  elocutionist  proved  this  —  his 
theory — in  rather  an  original  way.  A  bow-wow  preacher  ap- 
proached him  in  apparent  humility  for  points  on  the  voice.  He 
responded  with  advice  which  as  he  said  was  worth  hundreds  of 
dollars.  The  preacher  in  scorn  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
great  man's  generosity. 

"  I  give  nothing  away,"  was  the  calm  reply.  "  He  who  has 
been  taught  cannot  be  untaught  unless  he  come  as  a  little  child. 
The  shells  of  ocean  transplanted  lose  their  real  beauty.  So  my 
methods  are  useful  only  and  invaluable  to  those  who  have  trodden 
in  my  footsteps  or  are  willing  so  to  tread." 

Pupils  wishing  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  from  the  practical 
vocal  lessons  to  follow  must  prepare  themselves  almost  as  a  boxer 
for  the  ring.     And  the  preparation  is  the  vital  part  of  the  lesson. 
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Off  with  the  coreets  whether  they  press  the  ribs  inward  or  not. 
Adopt  in  their  place  an  elastic  piece  of  clothing.  No  ;  you  will 
not  grow  stout  and  shapeless.  Muscle  and  fat  cannot  exist 
together,  and  your  vocal  exercises  will  develop  your  muscle  and 
improve  your  figure.  Off,  too,  with  tight  and  stuffy  neck  wear. 
Drop  it  gradually  if  you  have  been  accustomed  to  wear  it. 
Choose  an  even  temperature  in  which  to  gradually  lessen  your 
neck  wear  until  you  can  adopt  without  chill  a  loose  collar  that 
protects  the  back  of  the  neck  and  leaves  the  throat  exposed  in 
front.  Off  with  your  uncomfortable  shoes.  Change  your  shoes 
when  you  come  in  from  outdoora.  And  if  you  are  indoors  long 
at  a  time  change  them  also.  A  comfortable  foot  leads  to  clear, 
unharassed  mental  power.  And  to  control  a  voice  the  nervous 
system  must  be  in  good  health.  There  is  a  secret  that  is  scarce  a 
secret  at  the  root  of  these  good  natural  voices  —  the  secret  of 
good  health.  We  must  therefore  follow  a  vocal  training  consist- 
ent with  health  rules.  Good  results  may  be  expected  soon  from 
well  developed  bodies  —  bodies  that  are  not  abused. 

One  of  the  most  natural  aids  to  a  good  voice  is  a  ^ood  diges- 
tion, yet  no  laws  can  be  laid  down  for  the  diet  of  the  voice 
student.  Your  food  should  be  such  as  nature  teaches  you  is  be.st 
for  you  individually.  Fruit  is  an  excellent  voice  food.  Nuts 
should  not  be  eaten  before  speaking.  But  whatever  you  take  let 
it  be  taken  in  as  cheerful  a  spirit  as  possible,  and  take  time  to 
enjoy  it.  An  indigestible  fbod  eaten  in  a  happy  spirit  will  afford 
the  digestive  organs  fairer  play  than  bread  and  milk  swallowed 
while  the  mind  is  disturbed.  Above  all  take  time  —  take  time 
with  everything.  Don't  labor  under  the  impression  that  you  have 
no  time  to  take  time.  It  is  better  to  do  a  little  well  than  strug- 
gle in  haste  with  a  mass  of  things  whose  results  bring  disaster  to 
the  nerve's  strength  and  body's  tone. 

If  this  discretion  and  good  digestion  seem  impossible  to  you 
drop  medicine,  get  and  use  a  Whitely  Exerciser.  It  will  build 
you  up  muscle  and  force  all  over  and  give  you  admirable  control 
of  organ,  nerve  and  limb.  Knowing  what  harm  there  lies  in 
heroic  gymnastics  I  recognize  the  worth  of  the  Whitely  Exerciser 
.  from  experience  and  from  the  fact  that  the  weakest  child  can  use 
it.  It  gently  frees  the  vocal  muscles,  paralyzed  in  most  people, 
without  that  fatigue  so  fatal  to  the  voice. 

For  establishing  the  further  freedom  of  the  vocal  muscles  walk. 
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fence  and  dance  without  the  corset.  But  do  not  over-indu]ge 
in  any  of  these  valuable  exercises.  Too  much  is  as  bad  as  too 
little.  Always  stop  short  of  real  fatigue.  An  exercise  after  you 
have  become  used  to  it  should  increase  your  vigor  not  abate  it. 
You  need  not  abuse  your  strength  if  you  remember  this. 

When  bathing  use  a  flesh  brush  in  preference  to  or  with  a 
sponge.  A  cold  flesh  brush  or  even  a  luke-warm  one  is  followed 
by  such  a  general  feeling  of  rejuvenation  as  no  other  stimulant 
in  the  world  will  continue  to  a£ford.  With  this  and  your  exer- 
cises your  manner  will  grow  more  composed.  Your  body  in 
repose  will  make  graceful  lines.  Your  spirit  will  be  cheerful. 
If  you  take  sufficient  nourishment  your  blood  will  do  its  duty, 
and  by  circulating  carry  force  wherever  lacking  —  your  skin  and 
complexion  will  partake  of  the  general  improvement. 

Keep  your  teeth  mended  and  perfect.  The  utterance  may  be 
completely  spoiled  by  deformed  or  neglected  teeth. 

Keep  your  nostrils  open.  It  is  as  necessary  as  to  keep  your 
throat  clear.  We  talk  through  the  nose.  Close  it  and  speak. 
You  will  at  once  discover  that  it  is  then  you  are  making  what  is 
erroneously  called  the  nasal  utterance. 

From  this  you  gather  that  the  pupil  extraordinarily  fitted  by 
nature  to  begin  vocal  study  is  straight  of  limb  and  body,  healthy, 
strong,  with  good  teeth,  large  elastic  mouth,  open  nostrils.  There 
is  another  gift  which  belongs  to  some  and  this  it  is  that  regulates 
bigness  of  voice  —  a  good  high  roof  to- the  mouth.  You  remem- 
ber how  Svengali  used  to  exclaim  at  the  amazing  possibilities 
of  Trilby's  voice.  She  had  a  cavernous  roof  to  her  mouth  —  a 
sounding  board  of  wonderful  resonance  controlled  by  the  distance 
from  the  opening  of  the  throat  to  the  roof.  All  sound  should 
strike  the  roof  of  the  mouth  before  reaching  the  air.  It  is  this 
which  gives  it  resonance. 

Aside  from  keeping  your  body  in  tone  I  have  two  special  exer- 
cises to  recommend  for  a  direct  effect  on  voice. 

For  the  throat.  Stand  with  your  back  close  against  a  wall  or 
door,  and  move  the  head  out  straight  and  back  again.  Then  turn 
it  from  side  to  side,  taking  care  to  keep  the  shoulders  still  and  flat 
against  the  door.  If  this  makes  you  giddy  do  it  only  a  few  times 
and  slowly  until  you  gain  more  ease. 

For  the  vocal  muscles.  Stand  upright  with  feet  close  together. 
Press  hands  tightly  over  abdominal  muscles  and  bend  slowly  over 
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as  far  as  you  can  and  baok,  keeping  the  spine  stiff  from  bottom 
up. 

Get  control  over  all  your  muscles,  slowly,  easily  and  without 
strain.  The  slower,  the  surer,  at  first.  During  as  many  of  the 
exercises  as  you  can,  close  your  eyes.  Too  much  work  for  the 
eye  is  at  the  root  of  many  a  nervous  trouble,  and  you  will  find 
the  simple  closing  of  the  lid  help  the  exercise  more  completely  in 
its  process  of  rejuvenation. 

There  are  times  to  exercise  and  times  not  to  exercise.  In  order 
to  work  well  and  intelligently  one  must  rest  well.  If  when  you 
are  ready  to  exercise  you  feel  tired,  lie  perfectly  flat  on  your  back 
on  the  floor,  arms  close  to  sides,  eyes  closed,  and  breathe  naturally 
as  in  sleep, — that  is  abdominally.  It  is  the  correct  way  to  breathe. 
Accustom  yourself  to  it,  by  insisting  on  making  your  abdominal 
muscles  work  at  any  time  when  you  have  a  moment  to  pause  and 
practice.  This  will  at  once  show  you  the  necessity  for  loose 
clothing.  This  method  of  breathing  inflates  and  clears  the  vocal 
channel.  Learn  to  love  the  pure  air.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the 
night  air.  Protect  your  body  according  to  the  atmosphere,  walk 
and  breathe  freely  and  deeply.  Half  the  battle  is  over  when 
breathing  abdominally  becomes  second  nature  to  you. 

Get  it  impressed  on  your  mind  that  your  trunk  is  one  long 
throat,  no  part  of  which  must  be  paralyzed,  confined  or  closed  to 
breathe  and  speak  freely. 

Your  exercises  will  rid  you  of  a  lot  of  phlegm — one  of  the 
necessities  for  refining  the  voice.  Gargle  the  throat  with  cold 
water  every  morning  on  rising  and  as  often  as  you  can  during  the 
day. 

Many  throats  are  literally  closed  as  far  as  any  vocalizing  is  con- 
cerned. They  must  be  gradually  opened  by  beginning  to  talk  in 
,  the  right  way. 

Choose  a  warm,  well-ventilated  room  and  a  loose  dress  to  keep 
the  skin  from  chilling.  Put  your  windows  down  at  the  top  so 
that  the  air  reaches  your  nose.  Stand  upright,  place  your  hands 
on  your  hips,  and  let  your  fingers  press  the  abdominal  muscle. 
Breathe  in  deeply  through  your  nose  and  let  it  out  slowly  and 
forcibly  through  your  closed  teeth.  Let  the  abdominal  muscle 
extend  both  while  inhaling  and  exhaling.  Then  rest.  Repeat 
slowly  and  well  several  times  before  you  utter  sound.  Then 
begin  by  taking  simple  words  of  one  or  two  syllables,  and  enun- 
ciate them  slowly  and  distinctly  though  as  quietly  as  you  like.     It 
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is  not  by  loud  talking  that  tone  is  born,  but  by  deep  breathing 
and  repeated  easy  speaking.  A  whisper  repeated  will  generate 
tone  better  than  a  shout.  Use  familiar  phrases  and  short  ones. 
You  will  find  words  commencing  with  P's  and  B's  invaluable  for 
practice.  The  P  gives  the  lips  firmness  and  increases  distinct 
utterance.     The  B  opens  the  throat. 

Practice  opening  your  mouth  the  right  way.  Don't  chew  or 
wriggle.  Slowly  drop  the  lower  jaw  as  low  as  you  can.  It  is 
well  to  do  this  silently  before  practising  tone.  It  is  necessary  to 
open  the  mouth  wide  before  emitting  sound.  Great  masters  of 
elocution  have  stretched  their  mouths  with  clots  of  wood  till  the 
jaws  ached.  Still  I  do  not  advise  heroic  methods.  Do  every- 
thing as  simply  and  pleasantly  as  is  consistent  with  method. 

If  you  do  not  find  your  voice  clear  when  speaking  go  on  gently 
and  continuously,  breathing  out  sound  till  it  improves.  Slow 
fetching  of  the  voice  smooths  it.  Don't  force  or  gasp.  Gargle 
any  obstruction  away  and  go  on  again.  Practice  talking  twice  a 
day  morn  and  night,  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  or  even  five  if  it 
strains  you.  Five  minutes  night  and  morning  is  better  than 
twenty  all  at  once.  The  voice  is  a  very  delicate  instrument.  It 
cannot  be  forced,  it  must  be  coaxed. 

The  effect  of  the  right  and  wrong  use  of  the  jaw  on  facial 
beauty  is  immense.  It  is  shown  on  the  lips,  jaw,  nose  and  eyes, 
and  especially  on  the  cheek.  The  man  who  masticates  his  words 
distorts  his  face.  But  the  slow,  gentle  dropping  of  the  jaw 
improves  the  face  muscle  and  clears  it  of  lines,  wrinkles  and  flab- 
biness.  The  proper  use  of  the  jaw  is  more  efficacious  than  face 
massage. 

Never  try  to  speak  nicely,  in  other  words  artificially.  Use  the 
natural  tone  and  pronounce  correctly  and  your  voice  will  improve. 
This  kind  of  utterance  will  in  the  end  gaii!  more  admiration  than 
any  so  called  pretty  inflection,  mannerism  or  drawl. 

I  call  to  mind  an  example  of  proper  voice  methods  in  an  ugly 
woman  who  crossed  on  an  Atlantic  liner  and  drew  the  whole  ship 
to  her  side  with  the  mere  breath  of  a  word. 

Twas  like  the  stealing 
Of*  summer  wind  through  some  wreathed  shell ; 

Each  secret  winding,  each  inmost  feeling. 
Of  all  my  soul,  echoed  to  its  spell ! 

It  carried  an  unconscious  lesson  to  voice  students, — this  voice  of 
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music  that  neither  form  nor  feature  could  compete  with.  It 
stole.  Think  of  the  word  steal  as  applied  to  the  voice  and  prac- 
tice. The  sound  carries  the  sense  in  conjunction  with  my  previ- 
ous advice.  Though  people  raved  about  the  natural  music  of  this 
woman's  voice  they  could  not  see  its  accessories  in  connection 
with  result, — the  wide  mouth,  the  perfect  teeth,  the  complexion 
that  denoted  perfect  digestion  —  the  straight,  clear  open  nostrils 
that  the  gentlest  breath  inflated  — the  face  and  throat  muscle 
that  had  borne  perhaps  forty  years  exposure  yet  as  firm  of  contour 
and  as  healthy  as  a  girl's.  Nothing  enigmatical  about  it.  She 
was  a  voice  student.  Her  vowels  had  the  organ  note  of  develop- 
ment and  her  speech  was  like  some  slow  and  beautiful  chime. 

But  you  will  say  you  have  seen  voice  students  who  are  not  the 
picture  of  health.  They  are  not  voice  students,  these  poor  peo- 
ple, they  are  the  unfortunate  pupils  of  ignorance  and  bow-wow- 
ism.  They  don't  understand  the  first  principle  of  breathing. 
They  learn  expression  by  rote  and  lose  their  voice,  their  brains 
and  their  mental  independence. 

Practice  articulating  your  one-syllabled  prepositions.  Stand  or 
sit  upright  when  practising  to  make  your  voice  channel  direct, 
and  destroy  wavering  tones.  Cultivate  your  singing  voice  how- 
ever poor.  The  method  is  just  the  same  as  for  speech.  Using 
your  singing  voice  smooths  and  sweetens  your  speaking  voice  if 
it  affords  you  no  other  satisfaction.  Sit  down  to  the  piano. 
Sound  the  lowest  note  you  can  with  ease,  and  dropping  the  jaw 
slowly  down  sing  up  the  scale  to  your  highest  note  without  strain. 
Begin  again.  If  a  note  does  not  |ring  clear  begin  again  at  the 
lowest  note  and  gradually  coax  it  till  it  comes.  If  you  wish  your 
voice  to  gain  power  and  compass  don't  sing  the  scale  downwards. 
It  is  the  low  notes  that  build  and  strengthen  the  pure,  clear  high 
ones  which  so  seldom  are  heard  with  pleasure  in  speaking  because 
of  their  lack  of  music.  It  was  said  of  Tree  that  his  voice  was  of 
fair  compass  but  his  high  notes  thin.  A  thin  voice  has  little  or  no 
effect  on  its  hearers.  It  gives  a  sense  of  weakness  when  power  is 
expected,  and  its  expression  is  empty.  So  control  your  voice  that 
you  always  have  power  in  the  background.  Never  use  its  full 
capacity  at  first. 

We  often  speak  of  being  unable  to  talk  for  cold,  but  if  you 
choose  low  even  notes  with  practice  you  will  find  them  always 
come  clear.     The  great  mistake  and  vocal  ruin  of  the  talking 
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world  is  geueratiDg  the  voice  too  near  its  outlet  —  speaking  in 
the  roof  of  the  head  and  in  the  teeth. 

There  is  a  very  old  song  that  is  invaluable  to  the  voice  student. 
It  is  Kathleen  Mavoumeen.  It  was  written  by  a  man  who  under- 
stood the  correct  principles  of  elocution.  Sing  that  song.  Wear 
every  note  slowly  into  your  memory  for  practice  and  when  you  've 
done  singing  it  read  it  in  exactly  the  same  time  and  measure  as 
the  music  dictates.  Note  the  effect,  the  desirable  emphasis,  sense 
words  and  metre.  There  is  rhythm  without  sing  song,  smoothness 
with  distinct  articulation.  In.  reading  keep  your  greatest  power 
behind.  The  pleasantest  voice  in  the  world  to  hear  is  the  voice 
controlled  —  kept  in  leash  as  it  were.  You  can  feel  it  as  well  as 
hear  it.  Go  and  listen  to  any  ranting,  reaching,  raving  speaker 
and  you  will  see  what  faults  you  must  avoid  in  this  direction,  if 
you  do  not  desire  to  impair  your  delicate  vocal  chords  and  tear 
them  to  rags.  These  men  and  women  who  have  not  strength  Qf 
mind  enough  to  keep  their  enthusiasm  behind  and  gradually  let 
it  loose  with  sjrstem,  lose  their  power,  their  voices  and  their 
tempers  before  they  have  been  before  the  public  long  enough  to  be 
known. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  for  the  student  to  remember  in 
reading  or  speaking,  in  reading  especially  —  cures  for  artificiality 
and  stiffness.  You  ought  not  to  know  unless  you  see  the  book 
whether  a  person  is  reading  or  talking.  Take  a  sentence  from  a 
book,  imagine  you  are  speaking  it  at  someone  and  you  will  reach 
correct  modulation  and  emphasis  as  naturally  as  you  may  without 
volumes  of  study.  Forget  the  book,  remember  the  meaning. 
Take  no  heed  of  punctuation  whatever.  Make  your  own  sense 
stops.  Be  like  the  writer  who  always  disagreed  with  his  proof 
reader  about  punctuation.  Yield  to  sense.  This  man  would 
write  an  essay  without  a  punctuation  mark.  At  the  foot  he 
would  place  a  lot  of  commas,  colons,  semi-colons,  exclamation 
points,  interrogation  marks  and  periods.  These  for  the  printers* 
own  good  disposition.  He  always  insisted  that  it  came  to  about 
the  same  thing  in  the  end.  Punctuation  marks  are  unnecessary 
to  the  reader,  as  he  must  always  have  in  mind  what  precedes  and 
what  follows  a  thought  before  he  can  speak  it  with  meaning. 
Where  the  sense  is  completed  do  not  of  necessity  drop  your  voice. 
Practice  closing  a  sentence  on  the  same  note  that  you  begin.  It 
leads  to  a  natural  and  artistic  utterance. 
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To  prevent  colds  and  coughs  and  at  least  to  temper  their  effect 
on  the  system,  accustom  yourself  to  every  change  in  the  atmos- 
phere by  changing  your  clothing 'to  suit.  Change  your  clothing 
anyway  as  often  as  you  can.  By  regular  exercise,  bathing  and 
vocal  practice  without  fatigue  you  will  strengthen  and  build  up 
your  body  so  that  it  will  become  almost  impervious  to  change  and 
chill.  Talk  low.  Never  strain  the  voice  when  you  have  a  cold. 
If  you  feel  any  vocal  sound  scrape  be  sure  that  its  production  is 
wrong.  Take  an  upright  position,  breathe  as  directed,  whisper 
the  sound  gradually  up  to  a  tone.  Pull  it  out  gently  till  it 
becomes  clear, — a  clear  note  will  not  scrape.  For  the  rest  gar- 
gling with  cold  water,  breathing  the  air  as  I  have  shown  you  and 
proper  clothing  will  keep  colds  distant. 

And  now  in  conclusion  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  general 
remarks  on  protecting  the  voice.  Never  ahem  to  clear  the  throat. 
Gargle  if  convenient,  or  simply  swallow  or  talk  through  it. 
Never  talk  on  the  train.  A  great  master  of  speech  was  often 
styled  a  bear  because  he  would  not  recognize  his  friends  aboard  a 
train.  He  knew  the  harm  arising  from  talking  above  the  noise 
and  jar,  the  impossibility  of  smooth  utterance  afterwards. 

When  practising  keep  your  enthusiasm  down.  Keep  cool, 
almost  automatic,  even,  muscular,  mechanical.  Feeling  and 
emotion  destroy  the  voice.  On  the  same  principle  select  for 
reading  exercises  such  smooth,  rippling,  quiet  and  happy  pieces 
as  you  may.  They  beautify  your  notes  while  humorous,  tragic, 
or  pathetic  selections  break  up  the  voice.  An  elocutionist  cannot 
neglect  any  style  of  expression  to  be  sure.  But  I  am  talking  of 
making  a  voice.  A  beginner  needs  no  emotional  pieces.  This 
pining  and  sickness  is  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable  to  him  in  every 
way. 

Develop  your  voice  if  you  would  get  well  and  strong.  Keep 
cheerful.  See  the  sunny  side  whenever  you  can.  Laugh  easily. 
Avoid  expressions  of  a  disagreeable  or  passionate  order.  Shun 
intoxicating  drinks  that  stimulate  and  then  lower  the  normal 
temperature  of  the  body.  Everything  that  saps  the  bodily 
strength  saps  the  tone  of  the  voice. 

Do  not  on  the  other  hand  lead  a  life  devoid  of  pleasure.  Seek  it. 
It  brings  spirit  and  instills  it  into  your  voice.  All  work  and  no 
play,  etc.  Cultivate  a  voice  as  clear  and  happy  as  a  lark's.  And 
what  does  happiness  indicate  primarily  but  good  health,  and  good 
health  as  I  said  before  is  the  best  foundation  for  a  good  voice. 
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Id  all  your  exercises  be  sure  not  to  strain.  Smooth,  tireless 
repetition  is  alone  faultless  in  effect.  Subduing  the  voice  will 
never  destroy  it  or  weaken  it,  every  whisper  tends  to  improve  and 
strengthen.  It  is  the  regular  repetition  that  tells — twice  a  day 
and  only  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  much  the  one  word  — care,  or  request 
people  too  often  to  develop  their  voices.  It  not  only  makes  the 
face,  form  and  manner  more  attractive  but  to  the  commonest  ear 
the  voice  will  bear  its  stamp.  There  is  no  escaping  its  effect  on 
our  own  little  world.  It  registers  the  presence  or  the  lack  of 
gentility,  ladyhood  if  you  like,  of  health,  of  disposition  and  of 
brains. 


LITERATURE  AND   THE  PEOPLE. 

HON.  JOHN  MONTSTTH.  NEW  TORK  CITT. 

SITTING  down  in  a  neighborhood  group  to  learn  something 
about  literature,  we  had  not  gone  far  in  our  free  excursions 
when  the  conviction  fastened  itself  in  us  that  literature  as  a  whole 
is  somehow  different  from  any  particular  book,  and  is  immensely 
greater.  The  quantity  of  a  thing  under  consideration,  we  were 
led  to  conclude,  sometimes  changes  our  idea  of  the  quality.  Is 
this  true? 

A  single  drop  of  water  contains  all  the  properties  of  the  great 
deep,  but  that  one  drop  is  insignificant  and  powerless  when  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  vast  ocean,  in  which  innumerable  creatures 
move  and  live ;  where  the  whale  sports,  and  ships  ride  to  distant 
lands.  l3y  itself  the  drop  of  water  is  interesting,  but  as  a  part  of 
the  ocean  it  tells  the  story  of  a  tremendous  natural  power,  a  sup- 
porter of  the  world's  life  and  a  common  highway  of  the  nations. 

In  California  there  comes  the  annual  season  of  wild  poppies. 
An  individual  flower  is  admired  for  its  delicate,  graceful  form  and 
rich  color ;  its  story  is  soon  finished.  But  how  different  a  mes- 
sage is  read  from  the  lips  of  a  single  poppy  when  it  is  thought  of 
as  one  out  of  countless  millions  which  spread  over  the  meadow  a 
cloth  of  gold  that  makes  the  sun  blush.  They  are  wild  and  free 
to  all ;  they  belong  to  the  people ;  and  there  is  not  a  child  so  poor 
but  it  may  pick  an  armful  from  the  roadside.  It  is  when  looked 
at  as  one  of  a  great  whole  that  the  poppy  proclaims  the  demo- 
cracy of  beauty. 
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So  it  is  with  a  single  book.  It  is  not  valuable  just  because  it 
is  a  book,  having  covers  enclosing  neatly  printed  matter.  It  may 
be  interesting,  attractive,  even  captivating,  and  at  the  same  time 
trivial,  weak,  useless,  even  vicious.  If  so,  the  company  of  books 
to  which  this  individual  belongs  only  makes  it.  more  worthless. 
A  book  is  known  by  the  company  it  keeps,  whether  of  books  or  of 
readers.  Among  boys  the  cigarette  habit  and  the  dime  novel  are 
said  invariably  to  go  together.     They  are  equally  mischievous. 

The  important  question  to  be  asked  about  every  book  that 
comes  to  hand  is,  what  is  its  blood  relationship,  what  is  its  natu- 
ral fellowship,  of  what  whole  is  it  a  part?  A  very  small  book,  one 
that  is  feeble  in  thought,  imperfect  in  structure  and  style,  may  be 
a  very  great  book  as  soon  as  it  is  found  to  contain  that  note  of 
power  which  has  breathed  life  and  strength  into  the  struggling 
human  heart  from  the  dawn  of  intelligence  to  the  present 
moment.  Among  a  lot  of  blooming  poppies,  I  find  many  insigni- 
ficant individuals,  but  the  weakest  one  is  grand  because  it  does 
its  part  in  the  mass  which  creeps  up  the  hillside  like  a  golden 
fiame. 

I  am  not  now  speaking  of  books  of  history  or  science,  but  of  the 
wayside  books  which  tempt  the  leisure  hour.  The  important 
question  to  be  settled  in  regard  to  a  book  of  this  kind  is,  does  it 
belong  to  literature  in  its  true,  strict  sense  ?  But  even  if  it  does, 
another  question  comes  up, — to  whom  does  literature  belong? 
The  conception  of  literature  as  a  whole  must  precede  all  judg- 
ment of  particular  books.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  literature  is 
the  special  property  of  a  literary  class,  and  is  something  so  unim- 
portant and  optional  that  it  is  to  be  taken  up  by  individual 
whims  and  tastes,  like  dog-fancying  or  pigeon-fancying,  then  the 
value  even  of  books  of  literature  is  materially  changed. 

Po&sibly,  in  studying  literature  as  a  whole  and  as  a  time- 
honored,  world-wide  influence,  we  may  find  that  the  best  which 
has  been  thought  and  said  during  all  the  ages  holds  a  natural  and 
vital  relation  to  human  life  and  happiness,  a  relation  like  that 
which  the  nourishing  earth,  the  omnipresent  air,  the  rain-making 
ocean,  the  quickening  sunshine  and  the  wild  flowers  bear  to  the 
whole  people.  This  proposition,  however,  is  not  generally 
believed. 

The  little  company  of  learners  referred  to  may  now  give  way 
for  a  larger  audience  after  recording  a  few  remarks  tossed  into  the 
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free  conversatioQ ;  for  some  things  said  in  private  circles  deserve 
to  be  proclaimed  from  the  house-tops.  By  one  the  opinion  was 
given  that  ^^  literature  is  a  good  thing  for  those  who  have  a  taste 
for  it,  but  the  majority  of  the  people  have  no  taste  for  any  reading 
beyond  the  newspaper  and  the  trashy  novel."  Another  said  that 
^4iterary  folks'*  are  apt  to  be  exclusive,  to  wear  a  wise  and  far- 
away look,  and  are  not  quite  as  human  as  common  folk.  Again  it 
was  remarked  that  literary  pe&ple  are  apt  to  be  very  profound 
and  mystical,  and  the  professional  critics  cannot  be  understood  by 
ordinary  readers.  These  remarks  were  made  in  support  of  the 
view  that  literature  in  its  strict  sense  is  not  and  cannot.be  made 
universally  popular. 

The  Browning  class  came  in  for  its  share  of  the  running  criti- 
cism. It  was  affirmed  that  the  effect  produced  on  the  members 
is  such  as  to  separate  them  from  the  view  of  literature  as  popular, 
and  that  their  delight  is  to  dig  down  and  bring  up  the  green  mud 
which  common  people  know  nothing  about.  Robert  Browning 
was  taxed  with  not  understanding  his  own  words  ;  and  in  support 
of  this  charge  an  incident  was  related,  which  doubtless  originated 
as  a  bit  of  humor  in  Punch  or  Puck  or  L\fe^  to  the  effect  that 
some  person  took  an  obscure  passage  in  one  of  Browning's  poems 
to  the  author  himself,  who,  on  examining  the  text,  confessed  his 
inability  to  comprehend  it  and  recommended  that  it  be  referred  to 
^a  Browning  class  for  interpretation. 

A  budget  of  experiences  was  also  collected  from  this  little 
neighborhood  circle.  Reference  was  made  to  the  various  methods 
and  devices  adopted  for  literary  culture,  and  particularly  to  the 
earnest  groups  who  follow  fixed  schedules  of  study  marked  off  in 
historical  divisions  and  periods  to  be  traversed  within  certain 
limits  of  time.  It  was  agreed  that  those  who  complete  this  course 
are  apt  to  think  they  have  become  accomplished  in  literature, 
when,  in  fact  while  they  have  gained  something  of  history,  of 
information  and  discipline,  they  have  attained  neither  knowledge 
of  literature  itself,  nor  increase  of  spiritual  power.  Two  high 
school  girls  bore  testimony  that  the  technical  and  tedious  analysis 
of  standard  literature  in  the  schools  had  inspired  them  with  a  dis- 
taste for  such  writings  and  had  driven  them  to  the  lightest  novels 
for  relief  and  consolation. 

An  elderly  man  present  startled  the  little  audience  by  striking 
an  optimistic  vein.     Things  are  so  much  better  now  than  when 
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he  was  a  boy.  From  sincere  religious  scruples  his  parents  had 
denied  to  his  childhood  the  happiness  of  nursery  tales  and  folk 
lore ;  their  parents  had  treated  them  in  the  same  good  old  Puritan 
way.  At  an  early  period  in  his  youth  he  was  put  upon  a  diet  of 
Blair's  Rhetoric  and  Kaime's  Elements  in  Criticism,  from  which 
he  never  wholly  recovered.  He  was  told  that  he  could  success- 
fully grapple  with  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  only  after  he  had 
acquired  literary  "taste,"  for  thb  cultivation  of  which  he  was 
handed  over  to  the  mercy  of  the  rhetorics.  Then  a  much-beloved 
college  instructor  counseled  him  to  let  alone  all  books  not  directly 
connected  with  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages.  When  he 
became  a  college  graduate,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  know  some- 
thing about  letters,  the  village  clergyman  kindly  cautioned  him 
against  yielding  to  such  temptations,  adding  that  literature  was  a 
polish  that  could  be  put  on  in  a  few  months.  This  pastoral 
warning  was  accompanied  by  the  gift  of  a  copy  of  the  Faerie 
Queene.  "  That  little  book,"  said  the  elderly  man,  "  was  fatal  to 
the  minister's  well  meant  advice.  It  was  the  key  which  ilnlocked 
my  prison  door  and  set  me  free." 

The  conclusion  led  to  by  these  various  opinions  and  experi- 
ences was  that  literature  is  now  and  always  has  been  both  the 
cause  and  the  result  of  a  movement  of  soul,  continuous  in  its  flow 
from  the  beginning  of  human  society  to  the  present  moment ;  and 
that  unless  this  higher,  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  be^ 
deeply  impressed,  all  methods,  devices,  plans  and  courses  for 
literary  culture,  even  culture  itself,  will  become  artificial  and 
ineffectual.  The  individual  book  is,  for  the  purposes  of  litera- 
ture, worthy  or  worthless  according  as  it  is  or  is  not  a  part  of  the 
great  human  current. 

All  narrow,  partial  and  weak  notions  vanish  in  the  light  of  this 
higher  truth.  Regarded  as  a  continuous  movement,  literature 
had  its  beginning  with  the  whole  people,  not  with  a  class.  From 
a  very  early  period  it  has  had  its  special  devotees,  its  experts,  its 
so-called  "literary  class,"  who  have  often  been  of  great  use,  as 
the  expert  electricians  are  to  the  electric  lights.  But  after  the 
experts  have  done  all  they  can  to  protect  and  improve  the  pro- 
duct, the  best  incandescent  light  is  for  the  people,  not  for  the 
electricians.  There  is  no  need  to  wait  on  any  argument  to  prove 
that  literature  originated  in  the  fellowship  of  human  beings ;  that 
it  is  a  pleasure-giving  expression  of  life   necessary  to  preserve 
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social  existence,  making  social  life  healthy  and  happy  ;  that  it  is, 
therefore,  a  natural  product  and  a  natural  popular  power ;  and 
that  the  taste Jor  it  is  as  truly  inborn  as  is  the  appetite  for  food. 
If  the  taste  is  inactive  or  vitiated,  the  cause  of  this  condition  is  to 
be  found  in  individual  and  social  derangement,  which  it  is  the 
business  of  literature  in  great  part  to  correct. 

Probably  nine  out  of  ten  persons  who  read  will  affirm  that 
literature,  which  they  know  under  the  name  of  ^4ight  reading,''  is 
a  mere  pastime ;  and  there  is  truth  in  this  statement.  But  what 
is  pastime  but  play?  And  what  is  play  but  the  unrestrained  and 
pleasurable  activity  of  our  powers  and  the  one  condition  in  which, 
if  ever,  we  are  absolutely  ourselves  ?  Thousands  of  characters 
have  been  made  in  play,  and  thousands  of  characters  have  been 
unmade  and  ruined  in  play.  When  we  are  in  the  off-duty  of  pas- 
time, when  we  are  all  our  own  and  not  another's,  is  exactly  the 
time  when  we  un()onsciously  surrender  ourselves  to  the  dominion 
of  a  book  and  become  either  free  or  slaves. 

Is  literature  a  part  of  the  main  texture  of  life,  or  is  it  nothing 
more  than  an  ornamental  fringe  ?  To  say  that  it  is  a  pastime  is 
to  say  a  great  deal  more  than  is  meant.  In  play  our  ideals  are 
formed.  A  man's  ideal  is  his  king.  Ribot  says,  ^'It  is  as  impossible 
to  govern  life  without  the  ideal  as  it  is  to  steer  a  ship  without 
compass  or  stars  ; "  and  it  is  through  the  books  which  beguile  his 
leisure  that  one's  ideal  is  silently,  unconsciously  raising  its  throne. 
The  power  which  disposes  of  and  controls  the  leisure  of  the 
nation  is  the  power  which  molds  the  nation.  The  ideal  of  the 
nation  is  the  arbiter  of  its  destiny. 

The  subject  grows  in  importance  the  more  it  is  pondered. 
There  is  a  deep  feeling  among  right-minded  people  that  our  mag- 
nificent nation  is  losing  the  firm  grip  which  it  once  had  on  its 
high  ideal.  One  feels  a  numbness  coming  over  his  spirit  when 
the  question  is  asked,  what,  at  the  present  moment,  is  our 
national  ideal  ?  We  are  reluctant  to  admit  what  others  say  of  us. 
I  felt  my  blood  rising  in  patriotic  indignation  when  an  intelligent 
German,  pointing  to  the  great  libraries  of  his  nation,  to  the  gal- 
leries of  art  free  to  all,  to  the  daily  concerts  of  finest  music  which 
a  laboring  man  may  enjoy  for  Ibhe  price  of  five  cents, — I  felt 
resentful  when  this  worthy  Teuton,  rubbing  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger together,  turned  on  me  and  said,  "  You  Americans  have  but 
one  ideal,  to  get  money." 
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Shall  we  <^own  the  soft  impeachment?"  The  will  of  the 
nation  is  expressed  through  its  legislative  bodies,  but  these  bodies 
seldom  strike  a  note  higher  than  the  pitch  of  routine  business. 
Upon  legislation  the  commercial  power  of  the  nation  is  more 
directly  influential  than  any  other ;  and  it  is  in'  commercial  cities 
that  the  whbper  of  a  foreign  war  is  caught  up  and  passed  along, 
not  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  national  honor  or  a  condemimtion  of 
war  between  enlightened  nations,  but  to  tickle  the  sense  of  gain 
which  says  ^*  It  will  help  business."  After  Benjamin  Franklin, 
George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
latest  type  of  a  hero  cuts  a  poor  figure.  Mr.  John  Fiske  gives  a 
passing  glimpse  of  him  in  these  guarded  words:  —  ^^  As  in  barbar- 
ous times  the  hero  was  he  who  had  slain  his  ten  thousands,  so 
now  the  man  who  has  the  most  wealth  by  oyer-reaching  his 
neighbor  is  not  infrequently  spoken  of  with  approval." 

It  is  startling  to  find  how  widely  the  dreams  bf  young  men  and 
women,  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  time,  set  up  as  an  ideal  this 
model  which  otherwise  would  perish  from  its  inherent  ugliness. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  comforting  to  feel  that  though  such  a 
hero  may  be  *^  spoken  of "  with  approval  he  ^1  never  be  ideal- 
ized in  American  or  any  other  literature ;  and  he  is  offset  by  any 
number  of  true  heroes  and  heroines  who  only  wait  upon  a  sympa- 
thetic pen  to  make  them  known.  No  nation  in  the  world  is  better 
equipped  with  libraries,  or  publishes  and  diffuses  more  books  than 
does  ours.  It  is  only  necessary  that  literature  as  a  power  be  uni- 
versally appreciated  and  its  treasures  be  popularized  to  banish  the 
sordid  hero  and  enthrone  a  nobler  national  ideal. 

The  situation  caUs  for  sober,  studious,  individual  reflection, 
and  for  united,  inspired  effort.  A  nation  without  the  stimulus 
of  a  high  conception  of  life  must  tend  to  decay.  The  united 
aspiration  of  a  people  comes  from  popular  inspiration  by  litera- 
ture. It  was  when  the  Romans  were  defending  their  homes,  or 
were  rescuing  their  liberties,  that  the  song  of  Horatius  filled  the 
lonely  cottage  and  joined  with  the  howling  wolves  and  the  crack- 
ling of  chestnuts  in  the  glowing  embers,  sung  as  it  was  by  girls 
weaving  baskets  and  keeping  time  to  the  ^'good-wife's  shuttle 
merrily."  But  when  patricians*  were  contending  with  plebeians, 
when  avarice  and  corruption  set  in,  and  conquest  was  the 
national  ambition,  then  the  minstrel  and  the  song  were  hushed. 
The  national  ideal,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  infectious  and  spreads 
as  an  epidemic. 
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Yoa  may  not  at  once  discover  in  popular  literature  an  agency 
by  which  large  masses  of  people  are  swayed,  but  you  will  recog- 
nize in  it  a  power  that  has  deeply  affected  yourself.  This  effect 
has  been  caused  when  in  the  leisure  hour  you  have  sat  down 
with  well-known,  popular  authors,  such  as  Bunyan,  Defoe,  Addi- 
son, Bums,  Scott,  Dickens,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow.  The  instru- 
ments of  this  power  have  been  some  very  old  forms  of  words,  the 
authors  of  which  are  unknown, —  nursery  songs,  fairy  tales,  bal- 
lads, the  Arabian  Nights,  the  stories  of  Troy  and  Achilles ;  and 
of  the  authors  named,  such  books  and  pieces  as  Pilgrim^s  Pro- 
gress, Robinson  Crusoe,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
Curiosity  Shop,  The  Scarlet  Letter  and  The  Village  Blacksmith. 
While  reading  these  pieces  of  literature,  or  afiy  othei'S  of  the 
8ame  class,  you  have  been  conscious  of  a  pleasure  arising  partly 
from  the  subjects  treated,  and  partly  from  the  forms  of  expres- 
sion ;  but  under  the  glow  of  feeling  experienced,  when  engaged 
in  the  reading,  these  features  were  blended, — they  are  naturally 
blended  — and  you  never  separated  them  for  special  study,  for 
why  should  you  ? 

When  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  the  reading  of  such  pieces  has 
been  an  enjoyable  pastime  and  a  great  deal  more.  You  find  that 
your  heart  was  touched.  Something  of  yourself  has  been  mirrored 
in  the  words  which  you  could  not  have  uttered  for  yourself.  # 
Face  answered  to  face;  or  to  quote  the  whole  philosophy  of  their 
power,  as  expressed  by  a  Hebrew  prophet,  ^^As  in  water  face 
answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man."  With  the  stir- 
ring of  your  heart,  which  is  the  home  of  ideals  and  moral  power, 
other  principles  of  your  nature  have  been  quickened  into  activity. 

A  sense  of  humanity  has-  been  moved,  and  you  are  inclined  to 
take  a  softer  view  of  life ;  to  feel  kindness,  sympathy  and  forbear- 
ance toward  humankind,  inclining  you  to  purpose  better  things. 
And  your  intellect  has  been  set  in  motion,  arousing  that  power  of 
imaging  Which  amounts  to  second  sight,  enabling  you  to  see  some- 
thing more  interesting  and  charming  than  you  had  ever  seen 
before  in  the  objects  and  incidents  of  common  life, —  in  nature,  in 
men,  women  and  children.  Thus  you  have  experienced  in  your- 
self the  power  of  literature,  and  you  must  be  convinced  that  if 
«very  other  person  could  be  touched  and  moved  as  you  have  been, 
the  world  would  be  a  different  world,  the  nation  a  different 
nation. 
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Such,  in  truth,  was  the  influence  of  literature  in  ancient  times, 
because  then  it  was  a  widely-spread,  popular  power.  When  folk- 
tales and  ballads  prevailed  they  were  recited  or  sung  everywhere 
and  on  all  occasions,  and  delighted  alike  the  ears  of  king,  freeman 
and  churl.  As  an  evidence  of  their  national  power,  Andrew 
Fletcher,  a  Scottish  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  said  he 
"knew  a  very  wise  man  who  believed  if  a  man  were  permitted  to 
make  all  the  ballads  of  a  nation  he  need  not  care  who  made  the 
laws."  The  power  of  inspiration  and  of  national  unity  exerted 
by  the  great  national  epics,  such  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Finnish 
Kalevala,  was  beyond  all  comparison  with  any  other  influence. 

The  secrets  of  this  power  may  here  be  only  referred  to.  Litera- 
ture makes  use  of  the  understanding,  but  it  does  not  work 
through  argument  or  reasoning  or  merely  intellectual  processes. 
It  directly  touches  and  moves  the  heart,  which  is  the  popular 
word  for  the  intuition,  the  aesthetic  nature,  the  tact  or  the  self  in 
us.  -  Thus  it  holds  the  seat  of  power,  both  in  the  learned  and  in 
the  unlearned.  As  a  reformative  cause  it  works  by  indirection. 
It  has  no  doctrines  to  promulgate,  no  platform  of  principles, 
no  partisan  catch-phrases.  Its  method  is  not  to  bring  into  con- 
flict opposing  opinions,  but  to  magnify  and  strengthen  a  com- 
mon manhood,  and  to  rivet  the  social  bond  by  uniting  what  is 
permanent  in  human  nature.  It  is  not  strictly  speaking  an  art^ 
but  it  makes  use  of  art  and  works  like  art.  It  is  emphatically 
an  influence,  flowing  into  all  places  and  conditions,  and  trick- 
ling down  into  the  crevices  of  life. 

Literature  is,  therefore,  queen  of  the  leisure  hour.  It  mingles 
with  the  play  and  prattle  of  little  children,  and  lifts  t|&e  load  from 
the  mother's  shoulders  ;  comes  as  a  restful  diversion  to  the  school 
after  hard  tasks  have  strained  the  thinking  powers;  falls  as  a 
refreshing  happiness  upon  men  and  women  of  care  and  work  in 
the  intervals  of  vexation  and  toil ;  and  gives  expression  to  private 
and  public  experiences  that  can  find  no  words  of  their  own. 

An  influence  that  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  making  of 
individual  character  and  nations,  and  in  promoting  social  health 
and  happiness,  an  influence  so  natural  in  its  origin  and  popular 
adaptation  must,  like  sunlight  and  rain,  belong  to  all.  It  is 
equally  true  that  literature  is  necessary  to  all.  It  may  not  be 
long  hence  when  it  will  be  generally  acknowledged  that  to  all 
human  beings,  in  all  conditions  of  life,  beauty  is  as  necessary  aa 
bread. 
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Jacob  Riis,  in  his  "How  the  Other  Half  Lives,"  tells  us  that 
among  the  tenement  dwellers  of  New  York  an  armful  of  daisies 
has  kept  the  peace  of  a  whole  block  better  than  a  policeman  with 
his  club.  No  less  effective  and  quite  as  necessary  is  the  beauty 
of  literature  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  This  truth  may  dawn 
painfully  upon  us  at  some  future  day. 

If  literature  is  to  do  its  appointed  work  in  the  world,  it  must 
be  universal  and  democratic.  To  confine  it  to  a  class  is  to  kill 
the  soul  of  it.  No  more  is  it  to  be  limited  to  any  particular 
period  of  a  single  life.  It  rocks  the  cradle  and  is  the  staff  of  the 
old  man.  It  has  no  school  age  and  it  never  takes  a  diploma  of 
graduation,  for  it  is  always  fresh,  green  and  growing.  The  spirit 
of  it  is  pure  benevolence.  It  is  the  round  table  of  universal 
brotherhood.  The  knights  who  sit  down  around  it  are  in  every 
house  and  every  school. 


WORDSWORTirS  POEMS  OF   CHILDREN  AND 
CHILDHOOD, 

F.  W.  OSBOBN,  ADBLPHI  COLLEGE,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  distinctive  missipn  of  the  poet  it 
is  in  certain  ways  allied  to  that  of  the  teacher.  As  a 
class,  poets  have  always  helped  their  generation  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  world  as  they  understood  it.  Their  deeper 
insight  into  nature,  their  appreciation  of  the  strongest  and  most 
abiding  feelings  of  our  common  humanity,  their  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  what  gives  to  life  its  highest  value  have  qualified  them  to 
speak  with  the  authority  of  the  world's  great  seers  and  teachers. 
This  was  certainly  true  of  Wordsworth.  He  claims  for  himself 
this  position  when  he  says,  "  I  wish  to  be  considered  as  a  teacher 
or  nothing ; "  and  John  Morley  observes  that  "  he  certainly  was 
a  teacher,  or  nothing."  "To  teach  the  young  and  gracious  of 
every  age  to  see,  to  think,  to  feel,  and  therefore  to  become  more 
actively  and  sincerely  virtuous,"  that  was  his  vocation.  His  was 
a  soul  profoundly  sensitive  to  impressions  from  the  universe 
about  us ;  he  looked  upon  men  not  as  they  are  fashioned  by  the 
artificialities  of  life,  but  as  they  are  in  themselves.  He  could  see 
in  the  most  trivial  incident,  "  the  majesty  of  simple  feelings,"  and 
the  true  glory  of  a  humble  life.  It  is  this  power  to  idealize  what 
is  familiar  and  even  trivial,  and  by  genuine  sympathy  to  kindle 
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in  our  hearts  a  love  and  admiration  for  it  that  has  made  him  on^ 
of  the  great  teachers  of  mankind  and  has  given  him  his  title 
to  our  lasting  gratitude. 

These  characteristics  of  his  art  are  nowhere  more  conspicuous 
than  in  his  poems  relating  to  children  and  childhood.  They  com- 
prise but  a  small  part  of  his  poetry,  numbering  not  more  than 
twenty-five  separate  poems.  They  were  almost  all  of  them  writ- 
ten in  early  manhood,  even  the  ^^Ode  on  the  Intimations  of 
Immortality"  having  been  completed  before  his  fortieth  year. 
Some  of  them  were  the  spontaneous  outpourings  of  fond  paternal 
interest  as  he  observed  the  infantile  caprices  of  his  own  children. 
Others  were  inspired  by  an  anecdote  told  by  friend  or  neighbor^ 
or  by  some  thrilling  incident  occurring  in  some  humble  home^ 
which  invested  the  lives  of  these  people  with  all  the  interest  of  a 
tragedy. 

A  casual  examination  of  these  poems  reveals  the  fact  that 
Wordsworth  was  a  careful  observer  of  children.  The  evidence  of 
this  is  often  incidental,  but  none  the  less  significant.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  close  observation  is  to  be  found  in  the  pastoral 
poem  of  "  The  Pet-Lamb." 

«^  Right  towards  the  Lamb  she  looked ;  and  from  a  shady  place 
I  unobserved  could  see  the  workings  of  her  face.*' 

Again,  in  the  last  two  lines  he  seems  to  be  accounting  for  his 
interest  in  the  child  when  he  says,  — 

^'  For  she  looked  with  such  a  look  and  she  spake  with  such  a  tone, 
That  I  almost  received  her  heart  into  my  own." 

We  scarcely  need  his  own  assurance  to  gi^e  us  the  clue  to  this 
careful  observation  —  that  "he  watched  them  with  delight." 
With  what  deftness  and  truthfulness  does  he  describe  the  childish 
ways  and  prattle  of  his  little  daughter  in  the  poem  entitled 
"Characteristics  of  a  Child  Three  Years  Old." 

^'  Loving  she  is  and  tractable  though  wild; 
And  innocence  hath  privilege  in  her 
To  dignify  arch  looks  and  laaghing  eyes : 
And  feats  of  canning ;  and  the  pretty  round 
Of  trespasses,  affected  to  provoke 
Mock  chastisement  and  partnership  in  play, '^ 

It  is  important  here  for  us  to  observe  that  the  poet's  careful 
notice  of  the  doings  and  sayings  of  children  had  no  scientific  pur- 
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pose  and  has  no  scientific  value.  It  was  prompted  wholly  by  his 
interest  in  children.  But  it  may  be  none  the  less  valuable  on 
this  account.  It  is  this  absorbing  interest  in  the  child  for  his  own 
sake  that  gives  to  it  its  chief  attraction  to  the  teacher.  Important 
results  have  been  already  gained  by  the  scientific  observation  of 
children  and  much  is  to  be  hoped  from  it  for  the  future.  But 
comparatively  few  observers  are  qualified  to  enter  upon  such 
investigation  with  the  prospect  of  making  any  permanent  contri- 
bution to  science.  But  the  other  mode  of  observation,  that  which 
is  inspired  by  a  love  of  children  and  a  desire  to  enter  into  their 
mental  experiences  is  open  to  all.  We  are  coming  at  length  to 
understand  that  a  practical  acquaintance  with  children  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  superfluous  accomplishment ;  it  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  successful  work  of  the  teacher.  There  is  no  exaggera-  < 
tion  in  the  statement  that  we  cannot  educate  the  child  until  we 
know  him ;  know  him  not  simply  in  his  intellectual  limitations 
and  crudeness,  but  in  his  whole  complex  nature  as  a  child.  Such 
knowledge  will  disclose  to  us  something  more  than  the  child  as 
known  to  the  psychologist,  dissected  by  the  cold  analysis  of 
science.  We  shall  know  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  the  objects 
and  occupations  that  interest  him,  the  emotions  that  fleet  through 
his  soul,  which  are  but  half  revealed  by  the  movements  of  his 
body.  The  most  valuable  knowledge  respecting  the  child  for  the 
educator  is  to  know  him  in  the  wholeness  of  his  nature,  in  the 
varied  manifestation  of  his  life,  for  it  is  this  that  we  mus.t  make 
or  mar  in  our  daily  contact  with  him.  The  experiences  of  adult 
life  tend  not  only  to  obscure  but  almost  to  obliterate  our  remem- 
brance of  life  as  we  knew  it  in  our  childhood.  What  has  been  so 
nearly  lost  may  be  in  part,  at  least,  recovered,  if  we  are  willing  to 
study  childhood  as  it  really  is,  and  not  as  a  preparation  for  com- 
ing manhood. 

In  the  perusal  of  these  poems  of  Wordsworth  we  also  discern 
that  he  put  a  proper  estimate  upon  the  emotions  of  children.  We 
cannot  fail'to  be  impressed  with  the  freshness,  the  simplicity  and 
the  sincerity  of  the  characters  which  he  describes.  They  are  the 
children  of  the  poor,  of  the  farmer  or  the  shepherd  as  he  knew 
them  in  the  families  of  the  country  folk  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Grasmere.  But  though  living  amid  this  stern  environment  they 
are  children  still,  and  his  sympathetic  insight  enables  him  to  dis- 
cern what  is  most  genuine  and  unaffected  in  their  emotional  nature. 
We   have  an  apt  illustration  of  this  in  the  poem  entitled.  An 
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Anecdote  for  Fathers.  A  child  of  five  years  is  asked  by  his  father 
why  he  would  rather  live  "  On  Kilve's  smooth  shore  by  the  green 
sea  '*  than  '^  here  at  Liswyn  farm."  For  some  time  he  makes  no 
answer.     At  length,  after  continued  urging,  he  ventures  to  give  a 

reason. 

''  Then  did  the  boy  his  tongue  unlock, 
And  eased  his  mind  with  this  reply, 
At  Kilve  there  was  no  weathercock 
And  that's  the  reason  why." 

A  very  insufficient  reason  doubtless,  and  the  child  was  himself 

aware  of  it,  and  the  consciousness  of  this  with  the  fear  that  the 

expression  of  it  might  call  forth  ridicule  or  reproof  had  led  him 

"to  hang  down  his  head  and  blush  with  shame."     The  comment 

•  of  the  poet  disclosed  his  own  appreciation  of  the  feelings  of  the 

lad. 

"  O  dearest,  dearest  boy!  my  heail 

For  better  lore  would  seldom  yearn, 
Could  I  but  teach  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  from  thee  I  learn." 

The  tale  of  the  Blind  Highland  Boy  has  many  points  of  inter- 
est, not  only  for  the  literary  student,  but  also  for  the  student  of 
boyhood.  The  interest  of  the  poem  centers  about  the  fact  that 
this  boy,  notwithstanding  his  misfortune,  is  stirred  by  the  same 
emotions  as  those  who  have  always  been  privileged  to  see  "the 
sun,  the  day,  the  stars,  the  night."  He  is  no  stranger  to  the 
impulses  or  the  ideals  of  the  average  boy  who  is  passing  through 
the  period  of  adolescence.  His  home  was  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
great  sea,  and  he  had  become  familiar  with  the  life  of  sailors 
from  whom  he  had  often  heard  those  tales  which  have  such  a 
peculiar  charm  for  boys  of  every  age. 

Filled  with  a  passionate  desire  to  know  for  himself  the  pleas- 
ures  and  the  dangers  of  "  the  rolling  deep,"  one  "day,  in  the 
absence  of  the  family,  he  finds  his  way  to  the  shore  and  launches 
forth  upon  the  water  in  a  huge  turtle  shell.  The  utter  uncon- 
sciousness of  danger,  the  feeling  of  exultation  in  the  first  moments 
of  this  new  experience  are  very  picturesquely  told. 

"  Awhile  he  stood  upon  his  feet ;    ' 
He  felt  the  motion  —  took  his  seat ; 
Still  better  pleased  as  more  and  more 
The  tide  retreated  from  the  shore 
And  sucked  and  sucked  him  in 
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But  for  the  child,  the  sightless  Boy 
It  is  the  triumph  of  his  joy ! 
The  bravest  tsaveller  in  balloon, 
Mounting  as  if  to  reach  the  moon. 
Was  never  half  so  blessed." 

After  the  discovery  of  the  daring  adventurer  a  boat  is  sent  out 
for  bis  rescue.  But  devoid  of  all  sense  of  fear  he  is  unwilling  to 
become  a  captive  and  to  terminate  the  joy  of  his  new  experience. 
The  pang  that  fills  his  mind  by  the  sudden  ending  of  bis  pleas- 
ure finds  no  relief  in  his  rescue  from  the  perilous  situation. 

'^  So  all  his  dreams,  that  inward  light 
With  which  his  soul  had  shone  so  bright  — 
All  vanished  —  'twas  a  heartfelt  cross 
To  him,  a  heavy  bitter  loss. 
As  he  had  ever  known." 

This  insensibility  to  what  we  call  the  proprieties  of  the  situa- 
tion, this  utter  abandon  of  the  youth  in  the  experience  of  new 
emotions,  all  thoughtful  observers  will  recognize  as  a  truthful 
description  of  what  so  often  occurs  during  this  period  in  the 
development  of  the  boy. 

The  earliest  and  ablest  advocate  of  child-study,  at  the  head  of 
a  leading  university,  has  recently  urged  the  importance  of  care- 
fully observing  the  period  of  adolescence.  For  the  boy,  in  this 
stage  of  his  growth,'  there  is  less  sympathy  than  in  any  other. 
It  is  often  characterized  by  a  boisterousness,  an  extravagance  of 
sentiment,  and  an  exuberance  of  emotion  that  is  incomprehensible 
to  the  average  parent  and  is  chiefly  a  source  of  annoyance  to  him. 
^He  is  quite  confident  that  he  never  could  have  passed  through 
such  a  period  of  inexpressible  rudeness,  and  he  confesses  himself 
quite  unable  to  account  for  it  on  any  theory  of  heredity  with 
which  he  is  acquainted.  Vigorous  repression  is  his  only  way  of 
dealing  with  it,  and  he  experiences  a  sense  of  moral  satisfaction 
if  he  is  able  to  control  the  ebullition  of  his  temper  when  con- 
fronted with  it.  And  yet  all  this  unregulated  emotion  and 
consequent  extravagance  of  conduct  is  simply  an  incident  in  the 
healthy  development  of  the  child  and  doubtless  quite  essential  to 
his  growth  into  a  vigorous  manhood.  To  understand  this  fact  is 
to  determine  your  treatment  of  it.     The  insight  of  the  poet  often 
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suggests  a  more  effective  aid  toward  the  attainment  of  a  result 
than  the  clear  and  cold  inductions  of  science.  His  imagination 
creates  for  us  an  environment  which  reveals  the  truth  in  an 
intenser  light  than  is  gained  by  the  closest  study.  Hence  it  is 
that  familiarity  with  the  great  poets  is  not  only  a  means  of  enrich- 
ing the  imagination  but  is  an  inspiration  and  a  help  in  the  conduct 
of  life.  John  Stuart  Mill  explicitly  admits  the  timely  benefit  that 
came  to  him  from  the  reading  of  Wordsworth  at  a  critical  period 
of  his  life. 

The  relation  of  emotion  to  the  development  of  character  is 
finely  suggested  by  another  of  these  poems,  The  Kitten  and  the 
Fallen,  Leaves.  The  poem  seems  designed  to  emphasize  the  truth 
that  there  is  a  positive  value  in  the  indulgence  of  all  genuine 
emotion  in  that  it  deepens  character  and  perpetuates  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth.  It  is  based  upon  an  incident  occurring  near  his 
home  and  in  the  presence  of  his  infant  daughter.  It  describes 
with  great  felicity  of  language  the  antics  of  a  kitten  as  it  catches 
the  falling  leaves  and  its  charming  effect  upon  the  child.  To  the 
critic  this  may  seem  a  very  trivial  piece  of  w  ork,  but  it  shows  us 
not  only  how  genuine  was  his  appreciation  of  nature  in  all  its 
vast  variety,  but  how  well  he  understood  the  healthful  influence 
of  unconstrained  emotion. 

"  And  I  will  have  ray  careless  season 
Spite  of  melancholy  reason, 
Will  walk  through  life  in  such  ^  yvay 
That,  when  time  brings  on  decay. 
Now  and  then  I  may  possess 
Houi*s  of  perfect  gladsomeness." 

All  this  is  eminently  suggestive  of  the  importance  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  emotional  side  of  our  nature.  To  enlarge  the 
capacity  for  feeling  in  all  healthful  ways  is  to  put  more  meaning 
and  intensity  into  life  and  in  many  ways  to  widen  one's  influence. 
We  cannot  dispense  with  the  culture  of  the  intellect  :  why  should 
we  ignore  the  education  of  the  feelings  ?  We  cannot  afford  to 
leave  the  development  of  either  to  chance. 

The  reading  of  these  simple  poems  leaves  us  with  the  distinct 
impression  that  in  a  very  vital  way  Wordsworth  was  an  ethical 
teacher.  He  knew  how  to  seize  upon  those  aspects  of  an  incident 
that  awaken  the  ethical  sense  and  have  in  them  the  seeds  of 
moral  culture.  And  yet  it  is  not  often  that  he  attempts  to  assume 
the  r81e  of  the  preacher.     As  in  all  effective  teaching,  the  inci 
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dents  themselves  are  allowed  to  convey  their  own  moral.  His 
art  is  employed  in  arranging  these  so  that  we  may  come  to  know 
and  feel  what  is  most  genuine  and  vital  in  their  ethical  meaning. 
How  thoroughly  he  makes  us  condemn  the  cold,  and  selfish,  and 
cruel  spirit  of  Harry  CHIU  and  how  heartily  he  enlists  our  approval 
of  the  punishment  that  is  visited  upon  his  misconduct. 

The  poem  entitled  The  Norman  Boy  was  written,  as  he  tells  us 
in  the  preface,  **  to  produce  profitable  reflections  among  my  youth- 
ful readers."  It  has,  then,  a  distinctly  ethical  purpose.  Whether 
that  fact  impairs  its  excellence  as  a  poem  we  must  leave  the  crit- 
ics to  decide.  At  all  events  the  avowal  of  such  a  purpose  invests 
it  with  an  added  interest  for  the  instructor  of  youth.  This  rude, 
uncultured  boy,  ^^ tending  a  few  sheep  and  goats  "  upon  one  of  the 
sequestered  wilds  of  Normandy  was  possessed  of  those  sentiments 
of  natural  piety  which  are  common  to  all  children  who  have  had 
a  healthful  development.  For  these  feelings  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  seek  to  find  expression,  and  this  he  does  in  a  way  so 
simple  and  fitting  as  to  reveal  the  genuine  goodness  of  the  boy. 
Fashioning,  as  best  he  might,  a  rude  hut  to  shelter  him  from  the 
cold,  north  wind,  the  young  architect  wrought  upon  the  top  of 
the  frail  structure  a  cross  of  well-shaped  twigs.  But  this  cross 
was  meant  to  be  something  more  than  an  ornament  or  even  a 
symbol  of  worship  in  a  dreary  waste.  It  was  the  expression  of  a 
faithful  and  loyal  soul. 

*'  That  Gix>ss  belike  be  also  raised  as  a  standard  for  the  true. 
And  faithful  service  of  his  heart,  in  the  worst  that  might  ensue 
Of  hardship  and  distressful  fear." 

This  lesson  of  simple,  unselfish  devotion  to  duty  by  an  unknown 
shepherd  boy,  in  the  wilds  of  Normandy,  carries  with  it  a  lesson 
which  will  become  a  healthful  stimulus  to  every  child  who  can 
feel  the  beauty  of  an  unselfish  deed.  Such  lessons  are  always 
needed  as  an  aid  in  the  formation  of  the  best  ideals  and  as  an 
inspiration  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

These  few  scattered  poems  will  not  add  to  the  fame  of  Words- 
worth as  a  poet,  but  they  will  enhance  our  admiration  of  him  as  a 
man^  and  endear  him  to  us  as  the  friend  and  companion  of  chil- 
dren. They  will  command  the  thoughtful  attention  of  all  who 
can  appreciate  the  consecration  of  genius  to  a  noble  purpose. 
They  are  the  embodiment  of  his  own  beautiful  philosophy  that 
"all  knowledge  truly  vital  must  tend  to  admiration  and  love." 
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A   PSYCHOLOGICAL    BASIS  FOR   PHYSICAL 
CULTURE. 

FRANCES  ALICE  KELLOB,  COLDWATEB.  MICH. 

EVERY  university  and  college  of  note  is  now  supplied  with  a 
well  equipped  gymnasium,  or  at  least  the  beginning  of 
one.  So  rapid  has  been  the  dissemination  of  the  idea  that  a  sound 
body  is  needed  for  a  sound  mind  that  the  gymnasium  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  necessity  and  a  part  of  collegiate  training.  But 
as  psychology  has  been  preceded  by  physiology,  in  its  develop- 
ment, so  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  has  been  primarily  for  physi- 
ological purposes,  the  resulting  benefit  to 'the  mind  following  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  use  of  the  gymnasium  so  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  psychical  benefit  has  not  been  entered  upon.  The  term^ 
psychical  benefit  is  used  somewhat  narrowly,  for  the  object  here 
is  really  to  demonstrate  that  the  apparatus  and  method  of  train- 
ing, particularly  in  women's  colleges,  are  designed  for  physical 
development,  irrespective  ol  the  degree  of  resulting  psychical 
benefit.  What  the  college  woman  desires  is  the  greatest  amount 
of  physical  and  mental  invigoration  for  the  smallest  expenditure 
of  time.  And  the  greatest  amount  of  such  invigoration  is  not 
secured  from  the  generally  adopted  system  of  training,  but  from 
mere  flay  undignified  as  that  term  may  seem  beside  the  more 
popular  one  of  physical  culture.  The  system  in  use  for  women 
is  almost  exclusively  restricted  to  callisthenics  and  light  appara- 
tus work,  which  are  designed  to  produce  grace  and  form  as  well 
as  strength,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  last  has  been  that 
to  which  the  least  attention  has  been  given.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  this  system  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  women,  but  it 
does  not  seem  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  present  century. 

Anthropologically  considered,  physical  strength  was  the  result 
of  contention.  The  field  of  strife  was  the  gymnasium  for  aborigi- 
nal man  and  down  through  the  centuries  we  have  seen  the  neces- 
sity for  an  outlet  for  physical  energy,  modified  in  various  ways. 
In  so  civilized  and  erudite  a  people  as  the  Greeks,  the  form  of 
physical  exercise  embraced  the  same  idea  or  element  of  contest, 
and  no  country  has  produced  stronger  or  more  ideal  physiques. 
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In  many  of  the  men's  gymnasia  there  is  a  survival  of  this 
spirit  of  contest,  as  seen  in  the  various  games  in  which  they 
indulge  and  which  exempt  its  participants  from  regular  work. 
But  the  game  system,  though*  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
women's  colleges,  is  deficient  in  at  least  two  phases  ;  it  is  not  a 
part  of  the  gymnasium  system  and  is  limited  to  a  small  number 
of  students  whereas  it  should  be  modified  in  purpose  so  as  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  greater  number  of  students.  So  long  as  human 
nature  remains  essentially  the  same  in  basis  as  that  of  primeval 
man  it  is  logical  that  there  must  be  some  element  of  contention, 
some  opportunity  for  excelling,  in  order  that  gymnasium  work 
shall  subserve  its  greatest  purpose  in  strengthening  the  body  and 
refreshing  and  stimulating  the  brain. 

What  is  advocated  as  a  partial  or  complete  substitute  for  the 
present  system  is  not  intercollegiate  or  international  sport,  but 
the  introduction  of  games  as  a  method  and  system  of  training  for 
daily  routine,  and  this  upon  psychical  considerations.  In  physical 
culture  work  there  is  at  present  an  absence  of  incentive  and  a 
deficiency  of  enthusiasm  which  is  necessary  to  re-create, — which 
is  the  purpose  of  physical  exercise.  In  many  instances  it  has 
degenerated  into  mere  mechanical  work  in  which  there  is  but  a 
minimum  of  mental  participation,  habit  becoming  the  directing 
force.  To  anyone  who  has  watched  a  listless  class  in  calisthenics 
and  noted  the  absence  of  energy  and  exhilaration  and  then  com- 
pares this  with  the  life  and  enthusiasm  predominating  in  a  game 
of  basket-ball  or  tennis,  the  force  of  this  statement  must  be  appa- 
rent. When  gymnasium  work  becomes  a  drudgery  and  is  sought 
to  be  avoided  by  any  means  whatsoever,  there  is  something  radi- 
cally wrong  with  the  system  and  it  is  unsuited  to  the  present 
century  demands. 

It  is  assumed  in  this  discussion  that  women  and  men  are 
attempting  to  do  an  equal  amount  and  an  equal  variety  of  brain 
work,  and  this  being  true,  there  should  be  an  equal  amount  of 
energy.  This  leads  to  the  direct  consideration  why  the  physical 
culture  of  women  is  not  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Physical  culture 
is  mad^  a  requirement  during  the  first  two  years  of  residence  in 
nearl}^  all  univei*sities  and  colleges,  and  for  the  reason  that  many 
would  not  elect  the  work,  were  it  not  compulsory.  Those  in  author- 
ity feel  that  some  systematic  work  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  ten- 
sion upon  the  brain.     By  the  constant  use  of  the  reflective  powers 
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or  the  continuous  employment  of  such  faculties  as  memory,  reason, 
concentration,  certain  nerve  cells  are  brought  into  a  constant 
operation  and  the  activity  of  the  psychic  centres  may  become  such 
as  to  cause  irritation  or  weakness.  The  present  system  of  train- 
ing often  fails  to  relieve  this  condition,  for  the  same  exercises, 
monotonous  in  their  half-hour  routine  each  day,  no  longfer  demand 
the  full  attention  of  the  mind  but  are  performed  through  habit. 
After  observing  a  class  in  gymnastics  in  its  dumb-bell,  wand  and 
club  work  and  exercises  of  the  limbs,  I  ventured  to  ask  some 
dozen  of  its  members  of  what  they  were  thinking.  The  subject 
matter  of  their  thought,  almost  without  exception,  referred  to  the 
preceding  or  approaching  "prelima,"  the  morning  recitation  or 
lecture  and  evening's  study  or  to  some  social  function.  Women 
need  greater  incentives  to  physical  exertion  than  men,  because 
they  are  more  conscientious  in  their  application  to  study;  are 
more  anabolic,  that  is,  less  active  and  more  phlegmatic ;  are  less 
variable  than  are  men.  They  conserve  energy  rather  than  con- 
tinually create  and  expend  it,  and  such  creation  and  expenditure 
of  energy  is  indispensable  to  the  best  and  most  original  intellect- 
ual work.  Any  system  which  does  not  generate  this  energy, 
which  only  exhausts,  without  producing  a  resulting  exhilaration 
is  much  less  adapted  to  this  greater  need  of  women.  Mind,  to 
receive  any  material  amount  of  recuperation  needs  not  only  rest 
but  stimuli,  and  to  give  this  result  the  system  must  be  one  in 
which  there  is  a  large  element  of  buoyancy,  inspiration,  and  into 
which  the  members  of  the  class  enter  with  an  earnest  cooperation. 
The  system  which  has  withstood  the  changes  of  centuries  and 
which  produces  this  result  in  the  greatest  degree  is  that  of  play. 
It  is  that  used  throughout  the  kindergarten  system  and  is  the 
recreation  during  school-life.  The  word  play  is  used  here  because 
sport  and  athletics  are  so  generally  accepted  in  the  sense  of  inter- 
collegiate or  international  sports  when  applied  to  the  adult,  and 
that  is  not  the  usage  which  is  here  intended.  To  some  small 
extent  this  method  of  play  is  being  used  in  connection  with  the 
calisthenics,  not  as  an  optional  recreation,  but  as  a  substitution 
for  the  regular  physical  culture.  At  Wellesley,  where  the  gym- 
nasium is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  L.  E.  Hill,  it  has  been  much 
encouraged.  Miss  Hill,  after  her  many  years  of  training  girls, 
believes  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  and  games  and  sports  are 
encouraged  and  taught.     Basket  ball,  rowing,   lacrosse,   tennis. 
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golf,  hand-ball  and  othei-s  are  among  those  introduced,  and  bicyc- 
ling, walking  and  swimming  are  earnestly  encouraged.  Even 
scrambles  for  bunches  of  violets  or  similar  prizes  are  considered 
an  improvement  upon  the  methods  in  vogue  in  most  colleges. 
There  is  no  greater  advocate  of  form  or  more  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  grace  than  Miss  Hill  and  especial  attention  is  given  to  correct- 
ing errors  in  carriage,  position,  etc.,  but  it  is  done  largely  by 
means  of  these  physical  contests  and  games.  Any  woman  who 
acquires  the  physical  control  and  self-possession  which  the  game 
system  gives,  unless  there  is  some  congenital  defect,  cannot  but 
possess  form  and  grace,  as  well  as  strength.  Apparatus  work  is 
used  to  some  extent,  but  this  in  itself  gives  the  needed  mental 
diversion,  by  inspiring  the  desire  to  excel.  Miss  Hill,  who  has 
developed  such  admirable  power,  and  stands  alone  as  a  coach  of 
women's  crews,  says :  ^^  The  most  helpless  people  I  have  ever 
seen  have  been  college  girls  when  I  have  first  taken  them  into  the 
gymnasium  and  told  them  to  play.  They  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten or  never  to  have  truly  learned.  To  play  gracefully  and 
accurately  is  an  evidence  of  the  best  physical  training." 

At  Cornell  University  the  application  of  this  system  is  being 
tried  as  an  experiment  this  year.  There  is  established  there  a 
Sports  and  Pastimes  Association^  of  which  most  of  the  women  in 
the  university  are  members.  This  association  is  controlled  by 
eleven  students,  three  faculty  ladies  and  the  physical  director, 
who  constitute  the  executive  committee.  The  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  divided  among  various  clubs,  as  tennis,  swimming,  row- 
ing, fencing,  basket-ball,  bicycling,  etc.,  and  the  members  of  these 
clubs,  by  engaging  in  the  sport  or  contest  two  hours  during  the 
week,  upon  schedule  time,  are  exempt  from  gymnasium  work. 
The  director,  Miss  Canfield,  is  present  at  the  games,  instructs 
in  them  and  advises  and  directs  the  members  to  that  sport  to 
which  their  strength  and  capability  is  adapted.  Apparatus  work 
is  not  disregarded  but  is  discouraged  where  it  is  indulged  in  to 
an  excess  of  athleticism.  The  game  can  be  chosen  according  to 
the  ability,  strength  and  preference  of  any  group  of  individuals. 

At  Vassar  and  a  few  other  women's  colleges,  fields  have  been 
established  and  field  days  held,  but  this  work,  generally  speaking, 
is  not  permitted  as  a  subititute  for  the  required  work. 

The  advantage  of  games  is  clearly  seen.  The  mind  is  directed 
into-  new  channels,  entirely  different  faculties  are  brought  into 
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operation,  and  no  games  of  ordinary  interest  can  fail  to  produce 
enthusiasm,  activity  and  energy.  Reflection,  reason,  memory,  are 
at  a  discount  and  observation,  precision,  penetration,  and  other 
faculties  come  into  play.  A  different  set  of  nerve  cells  are  taxed, 
while  the  ones. used  in  study  are  being  strengthened.  He  who 
reflects  upon  study  during  an  active  sport  is  the  defeated  one. 
Aside  from  the  physical  and  mental  results  there  is  an  important 
social  result.  The  broadened  and  intimate  association  of  women 
in  organizations  and  the  sports  will  produce  a  better  social  atti- 
tude among  women.  Self-control,  tolerance,  judgment  based 
upon  fact  and  existing  circumstances  are  among  the  qualities 
needed  to  fit  women  for  the  broader  duties  of  society,  and  these 
are  developed  by  sports. 

The  conservative  world  is  much  concerned  lest  women  shall 
develop  a  spirit  of  rivalry  similar  to  that  existing  among  men. 
Sports  and  games  have  existed  for  a  number  of  years  at  Welles- 
ley  and  her  crews  have  long  been  in  existence,  yet  there  is  no 
record  pointing  to  her  intercollegiate  victory  or  defeat-  If  vomen 
are  to  accomplish  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  intellectual 
work  as  men,  one  of  the  essentials  is  a  more  active,  variable 
physical  life.  It  seems  far  from  probable  in  securing  this  that 
woman  will  acquire  the  same  spirit  of  contest  as  has  man,  and 
if  she  should  it  would  be  with  the  sanction  of  public  opinion.  In 
the  meantime,  her  womanliness  and  conservative  tendencies  will 
operate  so  that  she  will  not  act  otherwise  than  in  accord  with  the 
prevailing  opinion  and  democratic  wish. 


THE   VOICE. 

EDWARD  Wi  DUTCHEU,  STILLWATER.  MINN. 

A  voice  was  heard,  "  Go  speak  my  name ! " 
And  "  Justice  '*  out  of  the  fierce  fire  came 
As  tlie  cannon  boomed  :  and  the  bayonet 
Wrote  "  Victory  "  when  the  foemeu  met. 

Again  was  heard,  "  Go  speak  my  name  !  " 
And  the  Red  Cross  out  of  the  hamlet  came, 
Tossing  its  white  flag  high  above, 
And  behold !  its  message  was  Peace  aud  Love ! 
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JOHN  KNOX'S  SERVICES    TO  EDUCATION* 

MILTON  8.  KISTLEB,  CLARK  UNIVEE8ITY,  WORCESTER. 

THE  Standard  Histories  of  Education  do  not  mention  the 
name  of  John  Knox.  Yet  as  R.  M.  Taylor  in  his  life  of 
Knox  says,  ''He  laid  the  foundations  of  that  national  popular 
education  which  has  made  Scotland  so  intelligent  at  home  and 
carried  Scotsmen  with  honor  abroad  into  all  the  countries  under 
heaven;  and  though  he  would  have  protested  very  vehemently 
against  the  scepticism  of  Hume  and  others,  yet  the  men  who  have 
made  the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy  so  illustrious  received 
consciously  or  unconsciously  much  of  their  impulse  from  his 
work."  His  lofty  educational  ideals  and  his  labors  to  realize  them 
have  affected  the  very  foundations  of  the  national  life  and  charac- 
ter. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  it  was  Knox's  eminence  as  a 
teacher  which  gave  rise  to  the  earnest  solicitation  of  prominent 
men  to  have  him  expound  th^  doctrines  of  the  reformed  faith. 
But,  except  as  a  preacher  is  a  teacher,  it  is  not  maintained  that 
he  should  have  special  distinction  because  of  his  practical  work  in 
this  calling.  As  a  clear-headed  organizer  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion almost  perfect  in  its  plan  showing  a  conception  of  the  worth 
of  a  liberal  training  and  a  method  of  extending  this  education  to 
all  who  are  worthy  of  it,  he  stands  centuries  in  advance  of  his 
time.  As  a  tireless  worker  laboring  with  the  zeal  of  an  enthusi- 
ast, by  every  means,  through  the  agency  of  church  and  state  to 
advance  his  sound  educational  doctrines,  his  title  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  greatest  educational  reformers  rests. 

To  few  men  has  it  been  given  to  draft  the  educational  policy  of 
a  nation.  This  opportunity  fell  to  Knox,  in  1560,  when  Parlia- 
ment appointed  him,  with  four  associates,  to  draw  up  a  "  Boke  of 
Discipline "  t  for  the  Scottish  church.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  Knox  wrote   that  part  of  the  book  which  pertains  to  educa- 

*  I  am  greatly  Indebted  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Burn  ham,  of  Clark  University,  for  his  sympa 
tbetlo  helpfulness  In  the  preparation  of  this  article. 

t  A  oopy  of  this  book  can  be  found  In  Lain'/'d  edition  of  the  Worka  of  Knox.  From 
this  I  have  quoted  In  the  following  pages. 
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tion.  One  authority  says  that  he  was  probably  assisted  by  Mr. 
Jno.  Winram  and  Mr.  Jno.  Douglass.  He  had  been  before  this 
time  a  vigorous  pleader  with  voice  and  pen  for  greater  educa- 
tional advantages.  His  powerful  influence  was  employed  in 
awakening  a  strong  educational  sentiment  before  the  plan  was 
worked  out.  It  must  be  said  that  the  national  genius  and  dis- 
position of  the  people  favored  education.  They  had  tasted  to  a 
limited  extent  of  its  fruits.  Before  the  sixteenth  century,  burgh 
schools,  superintended  by  the  church,  had  been  established,  and 
many  of  them  were  called  into  existence  by  the  people  themselves 
and  not  by  Parliament.  Before  the  Reformation  three  universi- 
ties—  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow — were  in  existence, 
but  they  were  at  a  very  low  ebb  indeed,  as  were  all  educational 
interests  at  this  time.  Scotland  had,  in  no  sense,  a  national  edu- 
cation and  she  needed  a  man  who  would  put  moral  earnestness 
into  a  system  of  education  and  inspire  the  people  to  desire  it. 
Such  a  man  she  found  in  Knox.  In  the  year  1556,  he  pleads  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  and  colleges  for  instructing  the  youth 
in  the  "tongues  and  human  science"  because  otherwise  they 
"cannot  so  well  profit  in  knowledge."  In  his  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  England  he  says:  "(Omitting  things  of  less  importance 
to  your  wisdomes)  for  the  preservation  of  religion,  it  is  most 
expedient  that  schools  be  universally  erected  in  all  chief  cities 
and  towns,  the  oversight  whereof  to  be  committed  to  the  magis- 
trates and  godly  learned  men  of  said  cities  and  towns." 

The  "Boke  of  Discipline"  was  addressed  to  the  Great  Council 
of  Scotland.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  essentially  a 
religious  document  and  the  fact  that  nearly  one-fifth  of  it  is 
devoted  directly  to  educational  measures,  plans  and  purposes  is 
strikingly  significant.  It  embodies  Knox's  plan  for  the  education 
of  his  countrymen  and  if  Parliament  had  been  sufficiently  liberal 
and  patriotic  to  adopt  it,  no  country  in  the  world,  says  Principal 
Lee  in  his  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  "  would  have  been 
so  well  supplied  as  Scotland  with  the  means  of  extending  a  liberal 
education  to  every  man  capable  of  intellectual  improvement." 

Knox  thought  it  necessary  to  insert  in  the  ''  Boke  of  Discipline  '^ 
a  plea  for  the  necessity  of  schools.  For  him  as  well  as  for  the 
other  reformers,  universal  education  was  essential  now  that  each 
individual  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  It  was  hazardous 
to  permit  any  to  be  without  the  means  of  attaining  to  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  divine  things.  The  reformatory  scheme  would  have  been 
sadly  incomplete  if  it  had  not  furnished  the  means  to  every  man 
to  attain  to  sufficient  intelligence  to  search  the  sources  of  his 
faith.  Education  was  now  included  in  religion  and  was  neces- 
sary to  it.  Knox  states  the  matter  thus :  '^Seeing  that  God  hafh 
determined  that  His  church  here  on  earth  shall  be  taught  not  by 
angels  but  by  men ;  and  seeing  that  men  are  born  ignorant  of  all 
godliness  and  seeing  also  now  God  ceaseth  to  illuminate  men 
miraculously,  suddenly  changing  them  as  that  He  did  his  Apostles 
and  others  in  the  Primitive  Church.  Of  necessity  it  is  that  your 
honors  be  most  careful  for  the  virtuous  education  and  godly 
upbringing  of  the  youth  of  this  Realm."  For,  he  adds,  "as  the 
youth  must  succeed  us,  we  ought  to  be  careful  that  they  have  the 
knowledge  and  erudition  to  comfort  that  which  is  most  dear  to  us 
—the  Church." 

Therefore  it  is  judged  that  of  necessity  every  several  church 
have  a  schoolmaster  appointed  who  is  able  to  teach  grammar  and 
Latin  at  least,  if  the  town  be  of  any  reputation. 

But  if  the  town  is  located  in  the  uplands  where  the  people 
come  together  but  once  a  week  then  the  Reader  or  Minister  who 
is  appointed  there  is  to  take  charge  of  the  children  and  youths 
and  instruct  them  in  the  first  rudiments  and  in  religion.  Every 
town  of  note  is  to  have  a  college  where  the  arts,  at  least  Logic 
and  Rhetoric,  and  the  tongues  are  to  be  taught  by  *^  well  qualified 
masters  to  whom  honest  stipends  must  be  appointed." 

The  two  advantages  of  having  such  local  schools  and  colleges 
are  definitely  pointed  out.  First,  the  youthful  and  tender  chil- 
dren shall  be  brought  up  in  virtue  in  presence  of  their  friends. 
By  this  means  they  are  given  that  good  attention  which  is  neces- 
sary to  their  age,  and  saved  the  inconveniences  into  which  youth 
commonly  fall  because  of  too  much  liberty  which  they  would 
have  if  sent  to  strange  and  unknown  places  at  a  period  when 
they  could  not  rule  themselves.  Second,  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren in  their  own  commonwealth  will  be  of  great  iissistance  to 
the  aged  and  unlearned  there. 

The  great  schools  or  universities  are  to  be  replenished  with 
those  apt  to  learning.  No  father,  no  matter  how  wealthy  or  how 
indigent,  is  to  use  his  children  as  he  pleases,  especially  in  their 
youth.  All  must  be  compelled  to  bring  up  their  children  in 
knowledge  and  virtue.    It  is  provided  especially  that  the  rich  and 
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powerful  must  not  be  allowed  to  bring  up  their  children,  as  they 
have  heretofore  done,  to  spend  their  youth  in  "vane  idleness." 
If  exhortation  is  fruitless,  the  censure  of  the  church  (which  was 
sufficient  punishment  in  those  days)  was  to  be  visited  upon  those 
who  neglected  to  train  their  sons  for  the  profit  of  the  church  and 
commonwealth.  Such  parents  are  to  be  compelled  to  give  this 
education  to  their  children  too  at  their  own  expense. 

Ample  provision  was  made  by  the  church  for  the  sustentation 
of  children  of  the  poor  in  the  schools.  If,  says  the  "  Boke  of  Dis- 
cipline," the  "spirit  of  docilitee  "  was  found  in  them,  or  if  they  be 
found  apt  to  letters  and  learning,  then  may  they  not  (neither  th6 
sons  of  the  rich  nor  yet  the  sons  of  the  poor)  be  permitted  to 
reject  learning ;  but  must  be  charged  to  continue  their  studies  so 
that  the  commonwealth  may  have  some  comfort  by  them.  AH*  the 
genius  and  talent  of  the  nation  is  to  be  developed  and  utilized  for 
the  advancement  of  mankind.  The  children  were  conceived  to 
be  the  property  of  the  commonwealth  as  in  some  of  the  ancient 
Greek  republics. 

The  schools  are  to  be  supervised  and  examined  every  quarter 
by  discreet,  learned  and  grave  men,  and  the  ministers  and  elders, 
with  the  best  learned  men  in  every  town,  were  enjoined  every 
quarter  to  "  take  examination  how  the  youth  hath  profited."  This 
disciplinary  code  fixed  a  certain  definite  time  for  each  study ;  two 
years  were  to  be  spent  in  learning  to  read,  to  answer  to  the  cate- 
chism, and  to  have  an  introduction  to  grammar,  to  the  full  accom- 
plishment of  which  three  or  four  years  more  were  allotted.  It  is 
of  course  understood  that  the  course  of  study  for  the  first  six 
years  of  the  child's  school  life  included  more  than  grammar 
proper,  reading  and  catechism.  The  schools  were  in  truth  to  be 
primary  schools  where  the  youth  learned  to  write  and  cipher;  the 
rudiments  of  Latin  always  and  sometimes  French  and  music  were 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  formed.  To  the  arts,  namely 
logic  and  rhetoric,  and  to  the  Greek  tongue  four  more  years  were 
to  be  given.  This  was  the  work  of  the  colleges  which  were  to  be 
scattered  over  the  land.  These  were  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
primary  schools  and  fit  men  for  the  university.  The  remaining 
time  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-four  was  to  be  spent  in  the  univer- 
sity in  the  departments  of  either  Law,  Medicine  or  Divinity. 
After  this  the  youth  was  to  be  removed  from  school  to  serve  the 
church  or  commonwealth.     If  the  "spirit  of  doctrine"  was  not 
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found  in  him  he  was  removed  from  school  before  reaching  the 
university  and  was  put  to  learning  the  thing  he  should  do  in  the 
future  for  the  "profit  of  the  commonwealth." 

Knox  thought  that  the  three  universities  that  existed  were  suf- 
ficient for  the  needs  of  Scotland.  Afterward,  in  1592,  another, 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  added.  These  higher  institu- 
tions were  to  be  remodelled,  and  minute  details  regarding  their 
management  were  provided  in  the  '*  Boke  of  Discipline,"  even  to 
the  establishment  of  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  faculty, 
the  bursars  and  other  officers,  —  the  branches  of  knowledge  to  be 
taught  in  the  universities  mentioned  with  the  time  to  be  spent  in 
each  course.  It  was  necessary  for  the  student  to  have  from  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  minister  of  the  town  where  he  was  instructed 
in  language,  a  testimonial  of  his  ^'learning  docilitie  aige  and  par- 
entage." There  is  also  to  be  an  examination  by  the  Rectour  and 
Principal  of  the  University  college  he  desires  to  enter. 

No  student  was  to  be  admitted  to  study  medicine  who  did  not 
have  testimonials  of  the  time  well  spent  in  Dialectics,  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics.  The  mathematics  included  arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, cosmography  and  astronomy.  This  course  was  three  years 
in  length  and  led  to  the  M.  A.  degree.  The  reader  in  medicine 
completes  his  course  in  five  yeara,  which  time  must  be  spent  after 
receiving  the  master's  degree  to  be  graduated  in  medicine. 

No  student  was  to  be  permitted  to  begin  the  study  of  law 
'  except  he  have  testimonials  of  the  time  well  spent  in  Dialectics, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Politics,  Ethics  and  Economics.  The  course 
in  law  extended  over  four  years. 

Before  a  student  was  allowed  to  begin  the  study  of  divinity,  he 
must  have  had  all  the  preliminary  branches  necessary  to  the  study 
of  law  besides  courses  in  moral  philosophy  and  the  Hebrew 
tongue.     The  course  in  divinity  extended  over  five  years. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  this  educational  system  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  might  be  pertinent  to  inquire  whether  even 
now  in  any  country  they  have  reached  the  thoroughly  practical 
ideal  of  John  Knox.  This  magnificent  system  was  never  accepted 
formally  as  the  law  of  the  land,  though  it  received  the  support 
and  signatures  of  many  of  the  privy  council  and  was  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  in  1562.  Many  of  the  nobles 
would  not  support  the  "Boke  of  Discipline"  because  they  would 
have  had  to  give  up  their  share  of  the  Church's  patrimony,  of 
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which  they  had  taken  forcible  possession ;  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  prior  to  the  Reformation,  the  Church  held  about  one- 
half  of  the  property  of  Scotland  and  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  a  large  part  of  this  money  was  to  go  to  the  support  of 
the  clergy  and  the  schools.  Others  argued  that  the  lines  of  sur- 
veillance were  drawn  too  tightly  in  the  religious  part  of  the  docu- 
ment. The  refusal  of  the  nobles  to  adopt  the  measure  did  not 
hinder  the  spirit  of  it  from  spreading,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  just 
how  great  was  its  influence  on  the  future  of  education  in  Scot- 
land. It  furnished  a  most  inspiring  ideal  certainly  and  one 
which  awakened  the  greatest  enthusiasm  among  the  people.  The 
failure  of  the  Parliament  to  pass  his  educational  bill  only  seemed 
to  arouse  Knox  to  greater  enthusiasm  and  stronger  efforts  to 
secure  to  the  people  their  rights.  He  appealed  to  them  and  they 
responded  with  an  earnestness  which  compelled  not  only  the 
Church  but  even  Parliament  to  act. 

In  1563,  and  again  in  1571,  the  General  Assembly  granted  per- 
missions for  planting  schools  in  Moray,  Banff,  Inverness  and  the 
counties  adjacent,  and  in  the  year  first  mentioned,  this  body 
granted  sustentation  to  certain  poor  scholars.  In  1641,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  overtured  Parliament. to  erect  and  maintain  gram- 
mar schools  in  all  burghs  and  other  considerable  places,  on  the 
ground  that  the  ^^good  estate  of  the  Kirk  and  commonwealth 
mainly  depended  on  the  flourishing  of  learning."  Nothing  shows 
more  powerfully  the  earnestness  of  the  people  than  the  efforts 
made  through  the  Church  to  secure  a  fraction  of  the  patrimony 
seized  by  the  avaricious  barons,  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools. 
When  they  could  not  do  this,  the  instances  of  personal  sacrifices 
of  teachers  and  people,  made  in  order  that  the  children  might 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  education,  are  heroic.  So  thoroughly 
were  the  people  aroused  that  a  writer  in  Sonnenschein's  encyclo- 
paedia says  that  "fifteen  years  after  he  (Knox)  had  propounded 
his  scheme  there  was  scarcely  a  town  or  parish  that  had  not  its 
school  and  schoolmaster.  His  scheme  for  the  colleges  and  his 
thorough  reform  of  the  universities  fell  far  short  of  the  mark  he 
had  set  for  them."  Another  writer  in  the  same  encyclopaedia 
says  that  the  system  of  parochial  schools  established  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  King  James,  in  1696,  was  born  of  the  impulse  given  by 
John  Knox  to  popular  education.  This  provided  for  a  school- 
master in  every  parish,  who  is  to  be  chosen  on  the  advice  of  the 
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minister;  ^^and  the  authorities  were  bound  to  meet  and  vote  the 
sum  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  and  the  salary  of 
the  teacher  and  to  furnish  the  teacher  a  suitable  dwelling."  This 
law  was  in  effect  until  1872,  when  an  act  was  passed  similar  to 
the  one  passed  in  England  two  years  before.  The  split  in  the 
-Church  which  took  place  in  1843,  marred  the  eflSciency  of  the  old 
statute,  since  the  minister  was  so  large  a  factor  in  the  system. 

The  motives  which  impelled  the  formation  of  this  educational 
plan  were  to  so  train  men  that  they  would  do  their  duty  to  botb 
the  Church  and  the  state.  Religious  training  was  considered 
necessary  in  order  that  men  might  be  good  citizens.  Instruction 
in  the  principles  of  religion  was  considered  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. By  the  provisions  of  this  law,  every  church  was  to  have  a 
JBible  in  English.  Mere  learning  was  looked  upon  as  a  thing 
-which  might  be  a  curse  if  unsanctified.  This  spirit  is  well  shown 
in  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  seven  years  after  the  **Boke  of 
Discipline "  was  submitted  to  that  body  which  declares  that  *'if 
God's  word-  be  not  rooted  in  the  youth,  their  instruction  shall  be 
tinsel  both  to  their  bodies  and  souls."  Although  great  zeal  is 
shown  for  religious  instruction  it  was  recognized  that  the  man  was 
to  pass  his  life  as  a  citizen  of  a  state  and  that  he  must  be  helpful 
to  his  fellows.  The  giving  of  the  plea  for  religious  instruction  as 
well  as  almost  all  of  the  other  recommendations  of  Knox  were 
adopted  sooner  or  later  by  the  people  of  Scotland.  Religious 
instruction  formed  a  prominent  part  of  the  curriculum  from  the 
Reformation  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  yet 
Scotland,  unlike  England,  has  had  hardly  any  practical  difficulty 
with  the  religious  question.  The  close  union  of  Church  and 
state  loses  many  of  its  objectionable  features  where  such  unity 
exists  in  the  support  of  a  body  of  doctrine  as  existed  in  Scotland 
in  support  of  the  principles  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  before 
1843. 

The  completeness  of  this  system  and  the  democratic  spirit 
inherent  in  it,  place  Knox  centuries  in  advance  of  his  time.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  advance  democratic  ideas  in  education  and 
this  was  done  in  no  sillily  sentimental  way.  All  men  had  an  equal 
right  to  the  same  advantages  in  primary  education  and  those  who 
were  of  ''good  engine"  were  to  be  advanced.  All  the  genius 
and  skill  of  the  nation  were  to  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage. 
Every  youth  was  compelled  to  improve  the  talents  he  had;  pov- 
erty was  no  bar  to  the  richest  training  the  university  could  give. 
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providing  the  youth  proved  himself  worthy  of  receiving  it.  If  the 
"spirit  of  docilitie"  were  not  found  in  him  he  was  taken  from 
school  and  perfected  in  that  handicraft  which  was  to  be  his  life 
work.  This  the  individual  was  allowed  to  chose  but  not  until  he 
had  been. subjected  to  the  discipline  which  the  schools  could  give. 
There  was  freedom  of  the  individual  but  it  was  freedom  under 
law.  He  must  be  educated  in  order  that  the  work  done  by  him 
might  be  done  in  the  best  way  and  that  he  might  prepare  himself 
to  work  out  his  own  salvation ;  because  of  the  advantages  which 
wealth  or  high  social  position  could  give,  none  were  exonerated 
from  making  the  most  of  themselves. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  is  an  articulate  graded  system  from 
the  primary  school  to  the  university.  Perhaps,  in  its  machine- 
like curriculum  is  to  be  found  its  chief  fault.  First,  the  general 
training  is  to  be  given,  then  the  special.  There  is  perfect  coordi- 
nation and  no  time  is  lost  in  passing  from  one  school  to  another 
as  is  done  by  many  students  both  in  England  and  America  to-day. 
But  the  university  was  not  to  be  burdened  by  those-  who  were 
not  apt  students  and  well  adapted  to  the  work  required.  This 
last  provision  would  have  been  especially  fruitful  to  the  univer- 
sity, to  society  and  to  the  individual.  The  primary  and  higher 
schools  were  to  be  distributed  over  the  country  so  that  the  train- 
ing of  pupils  could  be  carried  on  near  home.  The  advantages  to 
the  home  and  school  would  thus  be  reciprocal  and  great.  The 
boy  was  not  separated  from  his  family  at  an  early  age  but  the 
school  was  brought  to  him  until  he  was  ready  for  the  university. 
The  family  were  thus  trained  to  take  an  interest  in  school  life  and 
to  profit  thereby.  Like  Luther,  to  whom  an  analogy  can  be 
traced  in  many  directions,  Knox  sees  clearly  the  function  of  the 
family  in  education. 

The  education  act  passed  in  1872  and  which  is  still  in  force, 
enjoins  compulsory  education,  but  this  was  no  innovation  on  the 
former  laws  of  the  country,  as  in  England.  We  have  seen  that 
Knox  advocated  it,  and  as  early  as  1595,  the  Kirk  at  Anstruther 
orders  all  the  youth  to  attend  school  and  such  as  are  too  poor  are 
to  be  provided  for  at  the  common  expense.  In  1628,  the  town 
council  of  Cupar  ordains  all  neighbors  of  the  burgh  to  present 
their  bairns  to  the  school  "to-morrow  morning  before  eight 
o'clock."  In  1664,  the  practice  of  compulsion  is  regarded  by  the 
same  council  as  an  existing  rule  and  each  person  transgressing 
the  act  is  fined  £5  quarterly  for  eaeh  child  absent  from  school. 
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In  1687,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Peebles  who  have  children  fit  for 
school  are  ordered  to  send  them  thereto,  ^^primo  quoque  tem- 
pore," under  a  penalty.  In  1653,  these  people  promisea  to  send 
their  male  children  capable  of  learning  to  school,  trade  or  craft, 
within  the  next  forty-eight  hours.  At  the  head  court  of  Jedburgh, 
in  1643,  it  was  ordained,  ''that  every  honest  man  or  woman  that 
has  bairns  past  six  years  old  send  them  to  school,  under  pain  of 
<£5  and  punishment  of  their  persons." 

The  records  of  the  local  authorities  in  Church  and  state  show 
that  many  laws  such  as  these  were  passed  in  the  interests  of  com- 
pulsory education.  No  country  in  the  world  can  show  an  equal 
zeal  in  the  promotion  of  education,  especially  during  the  time 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
1707. 

Ample  provision  was  made  in  Knox's  scheme  for  the  visitation 
of  schools  by  discreet,  grave  and  learned  men  and  for  examina- 
tion of  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  And  this  may  have  given 
the  impulse  to  the  system  of  visitation  in  vogue  in  the  schools  of 
Scotland  since  1595,  the  Assembly  ordained  every  Presbytery  to 
visit  and^  reform  grammar  schools  in  towns.  Another  act  passed 
in  1645,  and  reenacted  later,  enjoins  Presbytery  to  visit  all  gram- 
mar schools  at  least  twice  every  year.  High  schools  were  also 
visited  and  this  always  meant  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
pupils.  These  events  were  attended  by  much  pomp  and  solemnity. 
By  an  act  of  Assembly,  passed  as  early  as  1567,  visitors  were 
appointed  to  try  masters  and  doctors  also,  with  regard  to  '^  sound- 
ness" in  religion,  ability  in  teaching,  and  honesty  in  conversa- 
tion. From  that  time  on,  teaching  has  been  considered  an 
honorable  calling  and  the  entrance  to  it  has  been  guarded  by 
examinations  more  or  less  rigid.  We  insist  that  Knox's  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  education  in  his  native  land  was  to.  furnish 
his  countrymen  with  lofty  ideals  in  education,  and  nations,  like 
individuals,  rise  much  higher  when  so  inspired.  Since  the  Refor- 
mation the  spirit  of  the  people,  as  shown  by  their  legislation,  has 
been  laudable  and  unsurpassed  anywhere,  but  they  have  always 
lacked  the  means  to  do  great  things.  The  ''  Boke  of  Discipline  " 
had  been  written  on  the  supposition  that  at  least  a  third  of  the  funds 
of  the  old  Romish  Church,  seized  and  held  by  the  barons,  would 
go  to  the  support  of  education.  Had  this  money  been  appropri- 
ated to  the  schools,  Knox's  scheme  could  have  been  carried  out. 
Scotland  would  have  had,  then,  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  plan  of 
education  which  would  have  reached  the  foundation  of  her 
national  life  and  character, —  a  plan  which  would  have  enabled 
the  nation  to  realize  its  full  possibilities,  and  who  shall  say  how 
different  Scotland,  and  the  world  would  have  been.  As  it  was, 
time  and  time  again  did  the  Church  appeal  to  the  barons  to 
recover  for  the  use  of  the  school  the  property  unrighteously  held 
by  them.     In  1572,  the  Kirk  requests  the  regent  and  council  ^^to 
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reform  the  nobility  in  the  outrageous  using  of  the  patrimony  of 
the  Kirk  to  the  great  hurt  of  schools."  Both  before  and  after 
this,  petitions  to  the  same  effect  were  prepared.  These  constant 
appeals  having  little  effect,  the  Church  did  not  fail  to  contribute, 
as  liberally  as  her  poor  exchequer  would  allow,  to  the  payment  of 
teachers  and  the  education  of  poor  scholars.  The  ecclesiastical 
records  are  full  of  acts  of  charity  showing  a  zeal  and  devotion  that 
are  truly  praiseworthy.  And,  in  later  years,  we  can  trace  the 
same  earnest  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  schools  and 
the  want  of  funds  diminishing  the  force  of  these  efforts,  especially 
in  the  Highlands. 

To  see  the  beneficent  effect  of  this  ideal  it  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  England  with  Scotland  in  their  educational  history.  The 
comparison  is  permissible  with  the  natural  and  social  advantages 
always  in  favor  of  England.  •  She  is  wealthy  and  powerful  and 
could  have  satisfied  any  desire  she  mi^ht  have  had  to  establish 
schools  for  the  masses.  We  have  an  inkling  of  her  resources  in 
education, — of  what  might  have  been  done  for  the  people  by  a 
glance  at  her  schools  for  the  higher  classes.  These,  both  the  sec- 
ondary schools  like  Eaton  and  Rugby,  and  the  universities,  have 
stood  in  the  first  rank,  but  whether  ifhas  been  so  intended  or 
not,  they  have  been  educating  to  a  very  great  extent  only  the 
privileged  classes.  The  English  state  had  little  to  do  with  popu- 
lar education  up  to  the  year  1870.  This  work  even  from  the 
earliest  times  was  left  largely  to  the  Church  and  to  voluntary 
benevolent  societies,  to  which  the  state  contributed.  The  state 
had  never  recognized  that  it  was  her  duty  to  supplement  deficien- 
cies in  the  supply  of  schools  up  to  the  year  1870.  We  need  not 
go  back  to  previous  centuries  to  see  the  frightful  condition  Eng- 
lish schools  have  been  in.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Henry  Craik*  that 
in  1832,  less  than  one-half  of  the  children  never  entered  the  door 
of  a  schoolhouse,  and  that  in  the  large  manufacturing  towns,  edu- 
cational destitution  was  complete.  Very  few  who  were  brought 
into  the  school  obtained  instruction  that  was  of  the  slightest  use. 
The  children  were  crowded  together  in  unwholesome  dens  not  to 
be  taught,  but  only  to  be  taken  care  of  so  many  hours  per  day  by 
one  whose  health  or  age  or  capacity  unfitted  him  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood even  in  the  most  menial  occupations.  According  to  the  re- 
port of  Rev.  Henry  Mosely  on  the  Midland  district,  in  1846,  of 
the  children  at  school  only  about  one  in  six  was  found  to  be  able 
to  read  the  Scriptures  with  any  ease  and  when  a  secular  book 
was  taken  up,  the  power  left  them  entirely.  Hardly  any  read 
with  intelligence  and  fully  one-half  of  the  children  left  school 
without  being  able  to  read  at  all.  Only  about  one  child  in  four 
could  write  and  not  two  of  the  children  had  advanced  in  arith- 
metic beyond  the  rule  of  three.  As  late  as  1858,  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  found  that  out  of  every  hundred  children  seventy  were 

*  Free  State  and  Education. 
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growing  up  in  absolute  ignorance  so  far  as  the  state  was  con- 
cerned. Most  of  the  private  schools  were  in  a  wretched  condi- 
tion. Nearly  a  third  of  the  children  were  in  the  hands  of  teachers 
untrained  and  uneducated,  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
had  failed  in  other  paths  of  life — as  Mr.  Craik  says,  discharged 
servants,  outdoor  paupers,  cripples,  consumptive  patients  and 
those  weak  with  the  decrepitude  of  age.  Mr.  Foster,  who  intro- 
duced the  Education  bill  in  1870,  had  an  easy  task  to  convince 
Parliament  that  educational  supolies  were  badly  needed. 

National  education  in  Scotlana  dates  from  the  year  1696,  when 
it  was  made  the  duty  on  compulsion  of  the  landholders  of  each 
parish  to  provide  a  schoolhouse  and  a  salary  for  a  teacher.  The 
teacher  was  examined  by  the  Presbytery — and  his  position  was 
one  of  secure  independence.  This  law  was  faithfully  carried  out 
in  the  Lowlands,  but  largely  on  ^account  of  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  was  neglected  in  the  Highlands.  The  schools  established 
were  thoroughly  national  in  their  character,— these  parish  schools 
in'  later  years  educating  not  only  the  children  of  the  Presby- 
terians, but  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Episcopalians  as  well,  in 
these  schools,  all  classes  commingled;  the  teacher  possessing  the 
dignity  that  belonged  iX>  members  of  the  learned  professions.  In 
many  cases  these  schools  prepared  students  for  the  university. 
Certainly  they  lacked  the  high  scholastic  standard  of  the  aristo- 
cratic secondary  sclioob  of  England,  but  there  was  a  wide  and 
generous  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  poorest  boy  might  rise 
to  a  distinguished  place  in  the  learned  professions.  The  work  of 
the  parish  schools  was  supplemented  by  many  different  kinds  of 
schools.  Of  these,  none  were  so  famous  as  the  burgh  schools, 
some  of  which  were  in  existence  even  before  the  Reformation. 
These  have  sprung  into  existence  purely  because  of  the  intense 
interest  of  the  people  of  Scotland  in  education.  They  were  sup* 
ported  by  the  public  funds  of  the  burgh  and  managed  by  the  town 
council.  The  pupils  could  not  remain  for  a  long  time  in  these 
schools  because  the  need  for  gaining  a  livelihood  at  an  early  age 
was  too  imperative,  yet  a  high  standard  of  scholai*ship  was  main- 
tained. The  pupils  were  drawn  from  all  classes,  as  in  the  parish 
schools,  the  endowment  was  small,  yet  in  their  sphere,  they  were 
in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  grammar  schools  of  England.  The 
English  commissioners  who  visited  them  in  1864,  were  astonished 
at  their  excellence  in  educational  methods,  and  at  the  industry 
and  originality  of  the  pupils.  The  Commission,  in  1867,  reported 
that  more  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  actually  in 
school  and  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  parish  schools  reached  or 
surpassed  the  standard  of  fair  efficiency. 

Of  course,  the  school  system  of  Scotland  during  all  this  time 
had  manv  imperfections.  One  of  the  worst  features  is  that  the 
the  Highlanders  have  never  been  adequately  provided  for.  But 
contrasted  with  its  wealthy  contiguous  neighbor,  both  with  refer- 
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ence  to  the  spirit  of  education  animating  the  people  and  the  actual 
work  accomplished  in  spite  of  poverty,  the  results  are  surprising. 
A  poor  and  sparsely  settled  country  has  risen  to  be  one  of  the 
most  enlightened,  and  it  is  difiBcult  for  us  to  understand  why  the 
services  of  John  Knox  in  fixing  our  educational  status  has  not 
been  more  generally  recognized  by  writers  of  educational  history. 
To  resume  briefly,  the  contributions  of  Knox  to  education  were 
as  follows :  He  re-organized  the  educational  forces  of  his  coun- 
try, placed  before  the  people  high  ideals  and  inspired  them  with 
his  own  zeal  for  their  attainment.  His  aims  were  practical  and 
sensible,  and  his  efforts  untiring  to  secure  the  material  and  moral 
support  to  carry  them  out.  His  proposed  educational  system 
embraced  the  following  features: — A  complete  graded  system, 
compulsory  attendance,  the  examination  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  competent  school  supervision.  Most  important  of  all 
were  his  ideals.  On  the  one  hand,  they  were  religious  and  thor- 
oughly altruistic.  The  youth  was  to  be  educated  to  serve  human- 
ity through  the  instrumentality  of  church  and  state  and  his 
wealth  could  not  purchase  exoneration  from  duty.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  democratic.  All  were  to  be  educated,  although  only 
the  brightest  were  to  be  given  a  university  training.  Each  person 
was  to  be  trained  according  to  his  special  aptitude.  The  result 
has  been  that  such  extensive  provision  has  been  made  for  educa- 
tion in  Scotland  that  Lord  Reay  once  remarked  that  the  univer- 
sity extension  movement  was  rendered  superfluous  because  of  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  of  John  Knox. 


LA7 EST  EDUCATIONAL  FACTS  FROM  INDIA. 

THE  following  facts  from  Dr.  C.  R.  Martin's  Report  on  Education 
in  Bengal,  India,  for  the  year  1896-1897  are  full  of  interest. 

Bengal  has  67,847  educational  institutions  of  all  kinds,  in  which 
1,674,775  pupils  receive  instruction.  This  is  less  than  the  numbers  of 
1895-1896  by  3,006  schools  and  2,227  pupils,  the  result  of  the  famine. 
By  the  census  of  1891  Bengal  had  a  population  of  73,048,697  (36,? 
412,749  males  and  36,630,948  females).  Of  the  5,461,912  boys 
1,561,008,  or  28.5  per  cent,  were  in  school;  while  of  the  5,494,642 
girls  of  school  age  only  113,767,  or  2  per  cent,  were  in  school. 

The  English  Secondary  schools  (high  and  middle)  increased  daring 
the  five  years,  1892-1897,  from  1195  to  1395  and  the  pupils  attending 
them  from  135,934  to  153,298;  of  whom  83,640  were  in  high  and 
69,658  in  middle  schools.  During  those  five  years  the  number  of 
students  in  the  Bengal  colleges  who  passed  the  university  examinations 
in  arts  were :  First  Arts  4,850,  Bachelor  of  Arts  1,859  and  Master  of 
Arts  329. 

Dr.  Martin  reports  that  477,019  Mohammedans  were  under  instruc- 
tion. There  were  468  Medical  students  of  both  sexes.  Three  natives 
of  Bengal  were  in  the  Indian  Educational  Service  and  96  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Service  of  whom  63  were  Professors.  f.  h.  k. 
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EDITORIAL. 

REV.  A.  D.  MAYO,  LL.D.,  has  been  giving  a  series  of  Sunday 
evening  discoarses  daring  September  at  the  Boston  Yoang  Men's 
Christian  Union  on  '^  Four  new  Departures  in  American  Life,"  these 
being  in  religion,  in  education,  in  labor  and  in  government.  Dr.  Mayo, 
who  returned  during  the  summer  from  his  eighteenth  tour  in  his  minis- 
try of  education  in  the  southern  states  is  looking  exceptionally  strong 
and  ruddy  and  full  of  work. 

HUMAN  nature  is  a  pretty  stable  quantity  after  all.  We  are  again 
fortified  in  this  opinion  by  the  following  translation  in  Tht 
Oon/rhynchiLS  Papyri^  just  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Egypt, 
Exploration  Fund,  of  an  Egyptian  school  boy's  letter  to  his  father, 
about  sixteen  hundred  years  ago.  Theon  is  not  very  different  from 
some  American  lads  of  today.     His  letter  reads :  — 

Theon  to  his  father  Theon,  greeting.  It  was  a  fine  thing  of  you  not 
to  take  me  with  you  to  the  city.  If  you  won't  take  me  to  Alexandria  I 
won't  write  you  a  letter  or  speak  to  you  or  say  good-bye  to  you ;  and 
if  you  go  to  Alexandria  I  won't  take  your  hand  or  ever  greet  you  again. 
This  is  what  will  happen  if  you  won't  take  me.  Mother  said  to  Arche- 
laus :  '<  It  quite  upsets  him  to  be  left  behind."  It  was  good  of  you  to 
send  me  presents — on  the  12th,  the  day  you  sailed.  Send  me  a  lyre,  I 
implore  you.     If  you  don't,  I  won't  eat,  I  won't  drink;  there  now! 

ONE  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  lively  discussion  now  con- 
ducted through  the  press  and  the  brisk  interviewing  of  distin- 
guished public  men  is  the  almost  complete  ignoring  of  the  educational 
question,  which  is  really  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  this  new  departure 
of  the  nation  in  a  colonial  policy  beyond  its  present  limits  and  includ- 
ing a  new  mixed  population,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  prob- 
ably living  under  more  unfavorable  circumstances  for  being  brought  in 
range  of  ultimate  American  citizenship  than  any  number  of  either  the 
immigrating  w^ite  or  colored  contingent  at  home.  With  scarcely  an 
exception,  the  party  that  is  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  new  policy  of 
insular  colonization,  assumes,  without  question,  that  the  so-called 
'^  Imperial"  method  of  the  ancient  Roman  type,  variously  modified  by 
the  European  powers,  is  the  only  possible  way  of  handling  possessions 
of  this  kind.     Indeed  the  nickname,  '*  Imperialists,"  with  a  capital  *«  I " 
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is  aboat  the  most  effective  argument  now  used  by  the  opponents  of  the 
present  policy  of  the  government.  In  other  words,  politically  speak- 
ing, "  There  is  no  other  way  under  Heaven  "  whereby  the  savage,  semi- 
civilized  or  demoralized  populations  in  the  West  and  East  Indies,  just 
emancipated  from  four  hundred  years  of  the  most  hateful  combination 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism  in  Christendom,  can  be  lifted  in 
range  of  civilization,  with  the  ultimate  prospect  of,  at  least,  some  modi- 
fied form  of  self  goverment,  than  by  the  present  colonial  policy  of 
Europe.  This  signifies  the  conquering  of  such  regions  by  this  Republic 
with  the  purpose  of  the  enlargement  of  its  territoiy  and  the  holding  of 
its  people  indefinitely  in  military  subjection,  while  the  colonies  are  used 
especially  with  a  view  to  magnifying  the  power  an<}  increasing  the 
wealth  or  by  any  of  the  old  familiar  ways  of  enhancing  the  national 
dominion,  power  and  glory. 

BUT  if  the  American  press  and  the  average  public  men  were  not  so. 
destitute  of  historical  sense  and  still  so  blind  to  the  great  cen- 
tral facts  of  American  history,  so  many  of  them  would  not  be  found 
today  in  the  position  of  a  train  of  cai-s  on  a  side  track,  ringing  bells 
and  blowing  whistles  to  warn  everybody  of  the  infinite  danger  of  ven- 
turing upon  the  main  road,  on  which  all  the  business  of  the  corporation 
is  transacted.  This  Republic  is  what  it  is  today  because,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  2,500,000  Anglo-Saxon  white  people,  about  the  present  pop- 
ulation of  Massachusetts,  '*  set  up  its  Ebenezer,"  on  a  thin  colonial 
line  of  the  illimitable  wilderness  of  the  western  continent,  proposing  to 
build  a  new  nation  by  reversing  the  policy  of  Christendom  and  Heath- 
endom from  the  dawn  of  history.  In  place  of  the  union  of  church 
and  state,  it  proclaimed  absolute  religious  liberty  within  the  limits  of 
the  moral  law,  and  the  voluntary  system  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In 
place  of  the  European  system  of  the  education  of  a  superior  class  to 
govern  the  illiterate  masses,  it  announced  the  intention  of  the  people  to 
educate  itself  for  soverign  citizenship  in  a  republic.  It  proclaimed  the 
right  of  every  man  to  the  full  exercise  of  his  own  powers  in  a  system 
of  free  labor  and,  at  a  later  date,  abolished  slavery,  offered  a  farm  to 
every  citizen,  and  has  protected  every  infant  industry  on  its  way  to 
self-support.  In  social  life  it  abolished  all  privileged  classes,  gave 
to  every  new  married  couple  the  inalienable  right  to  "  found  a  family," 
and  left  natural  and  acquired  superiority  free  to  assert  its  rightful  social 
position.  In  government,  under  safe  limitations  of  ability  and  char- 
acter, it  declared  every  American  child  a  candidate  for  a  sovereign  citi- 
zenship endowed  with  the  more  than  imperial  power  of  changing  the 
succession  in  the  nation's  chief  executive  and  even  the  constitution  of 
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the  country  itself.  Here,  certainly,  was  a  radical  new  departure  in 
national  life  by  a  nation  the  poorest,  least  populous  and  powerful  on 
earth,  beset  by  such  perils  and  weighted  with  such  difficulties  as  made 
it,  at  first,  the  sport  and  contempt  of  Christendom.  During  the  past 
century  the  nation  has  fought  through  four  wars,  three  against  foreign 
nations,  beside  the  most  gigantic  Civil  War  in  modern  days.  By  what 
magic,  or  Providence,  or  destiny,  or  fatalistic  evolution  can  we  aecount 
for  the  present  United  States  of  America?  If  pessimistic  prophecy, 
religious  and  political  philosophy,  and  the  previous  experience  of  man* 
kind  were  to  be  trusted,  we  should  have  been  left,  half  a  century  ago, 
in  the  grasp  of  an  ironclad  imperialism,  or  seething  in  the  hottest  inferno 
of  social  and  civic  anarchy.  There  are  people  who  seem  to  believe 
that  is  our  present  condition.  But  what  Abraham  Lincoln  called,  ^^  The 
considerate  judgment  of  mankind,"  evidently  does  not  endorse  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  but  regards  this  Republic  as  not  only  the  richest  and 
most  powerful,  but  the  most  hopeful  of  the  nations. 

THERE  is  only  one  way  of  accounting  for  this  miracle  of  national 
development,  and  that  is  by  the  theory  that  the  soul  of  the 
Republic,  from  the  beginning,  has  been  the  American  system  of  uni- 
versal education.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  ineffectual  attempts 
from  the  "  Mother  countries  "  to  reduplicate  the  old  European  system  of 
the  education  of  a  governipg  class  by  an  imperial  government  to  rule 
the  illiterate  masses,  for  the  past  nearly  three  hundred  years  the  Ameri- 
can people,  both  as  colonists  and  citizens,  have  been  working  at  the 
problem  of  schooling  themselves.  For  every  description  of  school  in 
our  country  is  a  voluntary  arrangement,  established,  supported  and 
administered  either  by  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  people,  acting  as 
families,  neighborhoods,  churches,  corporations,  or  through  the  reg- 
ular civil  agencies  but  always  looking  to  the  people  acting  in  their 
voluntai7  capacity  for  the  *' sinews  of  war"  and  the  supply  of 
pupils.  It  was  the  common  school,  the  academies  and  the  colleges 
of  Colonial  New  England  that  trained  the  invincible  and  the  intelli- 
gent soldiery  that  first  sent  the  French  despotism  trooping  home  to 
France,  and  then  marshalled  the  permanent  majority  of  the  conti- 
nental army  that,  accoixling  to  Washington,  was  his  main  reliance  in 
putting  the  great  British  Bmpire  three  thousand  miles,  at  arms  length, 
across  the  Atlantic.  It  was  the  great  revival  in  education  of  all  sorts 
from  1830  to  1860  that  united  and  lifted  up  the  people  of  the  Northern 
states  to  the  conviction  that  the  medieval  and  provincial  system  of  slave 
society  must  be  shut  up  within  its  present  limits  and,  with  the  aid  of  a 
greater  loyal  army  from  the  South  than  was  ever  before  gathered  on 
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American  soil,  saved  and  reconstracted  the  whole  Union  and  enabled  the 
South  to  save  itself  by  the  final  establishment  of  the  common  school. 
And  more  than  to  all  other  causes,  do  the  sixteen  late  slave  states, 
today,  owe  to  the  common  school  and  the  reconstructed  college  and 
academy  their  rescue  from  the  fearful  experiment  of  conferring  full 
American  citizenship  on  their  5,000,000  emancipated  slaves,  and  their 
general  rebuilding  on  American  foundations.  The  most  original  thing 
done  within  the  past  thii*ty  years,  in  American  educational  affairs,  has 
been  the  establishment  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute, by  General  S.  C.  Armstrong, — the  one  man  of  original  educa- 
tional genius  developed  by  the  Civil  War.  That  institution,  today,  is 
the  most  complete  arrangement  under  one  roof  of  a  combined  mission- 
ary and  educational  work  according  to  the  methods  of  the  new  educa- 
tion for  lifting  up  a  majonty  of  the  world's  population  in  range  of  a 
republican  christian  civilization.  As  illustrated  by  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington,  it  has  been  adopted  by  every  Southern  state  for  the  negroes 
and,  in  its  general  features,  in  the  organization  of  the  new  Normal  and 
Industrial  Colleges  for  white  girls,  already  in  operation  in  five  of  these 
states.  Now  here  is  an  agency,  providentially  at  hand,  as  already  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Washington,  for  use  in  our  new  colonial  possessions.  The 
United  States  proposes  simply  to  inaugurate,  in  the  West  Indies  and 
the  East  Indies,  the  same  new  departure  in  human  affairs  that  has  lifted 
the  republic  of  1787  to  the  republic  of  1898.  And  wherever  it  goes  it 
will  be  known  to  all  men  everywhere  that  the  Republic  is  Education^ 
that  the  flag  waves  over  the  schoolhouse,  and  both  proclaim  the  down- 
fall of  an  impenal  and  the  uprising  of  a  republican  order  of  human 
affairs. 

IT  is  cuiious  to  note  how  difficult  it  is  for  even  an  obsei'ver  as  just, 
impartial  and  intelligent  as  Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  recent  deliverance 
on  our  present  situation,  to  see  all  round  this  subject.  He  leaves  out 
of  account  entirely  these  crucial  facts  of  our  cosmopolitan  population ; 
the  education  of  the  American  people  for  the  past  century  in  its  assim- 
ilation ;  the  general  training  in  republican  citizenship  of  all  classes  of 
our  people ;  the  wonderful  strength  of  the  missionary  and  educational 
sentiment  in  our  country ;  the  superior  advantage  of  insular  and  limited 
over  a  continental  and  vast  colonial  territory,  densely  crowded  with 
uncounted  millions  of  people;  and  the  other  fact,  that  as  large  an 
American  population  as  inhabits  the  British  islands  will  find  no  perma- 
nent diflSculty,  under  proper  sanitary  regulations,  in  living  in  our  new 
West  India  possessions. 
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ajrt  in  the  school-room. 

A  COLLECTION  of  pictures  consisting  of  two  hundred  carefully 
selected  subjects  of  proper  size  and  suitably  framed  was  exhib- 
ited in  a  number  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Middle  and  North-western 
states  during  the  months  February  to  June,  reaching  as  far  east  as 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the  State  Library  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  the 
exhibit  rests  at  present.  To  the  framed  pictures  were  added  one 
thousand  neatly  mounted  unframed  pictures  of  the  Berlin,  Munich, 
Soule,  Foster  Bros.,  Elson,  Soderholz  and  Detroit  Photochrome  Com- 
panies, and  a  collection  of  some  four  thousand  subjects  in  unmounted 
<2abinet  and  medium  photographs  to  aid  in  selecting  subjects.  In 
several  cities  a  representative  selection  of  casts  was  added.  The 
exhibit  aimed  to  bring  side  by  side  the  best  subjects  of  eight  or  more 
of  the  greatest  art  reproducers  of  Europe  and  Ameriea,  with  a  view  to 
arouse  interest  in  art  decoration  in  school  and  home. 

The  exhibit  was  given  under  the  patronage  of  school  boards,  ait 
institutes  and  art  societies  of  the  several  cities  and  used  by  them  both 
as  a  means  of  education  for  teachers  and  pupils  and  of  raising  funds 
for  school  decoration.  The  finances  were  wholly  in  the  hands  of  school 
boards  and  patrons.  A  nominal  admission  fee  which  enabled  school 
<^hildren  by  rooms  and  wards  to  visit  the  temporary  gallery  in  a  body, 
was  charged.  Under  the  skillful  direction  of  teachers  aided  by  the 
gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  exhibit,  local  supervisors  and  teachera  of 
drawing,  lasting  impressions  were  carried  back  to  the  class-room.  A 
series  of  talks  on  successive  evenings,  by  local  artists  and  supervisors 
of  drawing  added  much  to  the  value  of  several  exhibits  while  musical 
programmes  enhanced  the  pleasure  and  interest  of  visitora.  To  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  the  exhibit  it  was  requested  and  expected, 
though  not  made  obligatory,  that  the  net  proceeds  be  invested  in  pic- 
tures and  statuary  at  the  usual  trade  discount  to  schools  through  the 
organizers  and  owners  of  the  exhibit,  the  Helman  Taylor  Co.,  of 
Cleveland  and  New  York,  and  that  the  privilege  of  taking  private  orders 
during  the  exhibit  be  accorded. 

Though  this  plan  did  not  meet  current  expenses,  it  has  been  decided 
to  avoid  all  possible  commercial  objections  the  coming  year  by  leaving 
the  investment  for  school  decoration  entirely  to  home  or  local  dealers. 
The  exhibit  received  the  most  hearty  endorsement  of  local  artists,  city 
superintendents,  college  and  univei-sity  presidents  both  for  selection  of 
subjects  and  style  of  work.  This  year,  the  exhibit  will  start  from 
Boston,  Mass.  about  the  first  of  October  and  visit  probably  twenty-five 
cities.  The  selection  of  subjects  for  this  year  has  been  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Goodnough  of  Brooklyn,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  new  impulse 
will  be  given  to  art  study  and  art  decoration  of  public  buildings. 

S. 
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^FOREIGN  NOTES. 

ENGLAND. 
THE   SECONDARY   EDUCATION    BILL. 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  session,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Lords  the  long-expected  government  bill  for  secondary 
education,  [t  was,  in  many  respects,  a  surprise.  Instead  of  dealing 
with  the  whole  problem  it  proposed  simply  to  create  a  central  agency,  a 
"  Board  of  Education,"  whose  province  shall  include  both  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  From  the  text  of  the  bill  its  scope  would  be 
only  inferred,  but  the  speech  of  the  author  on  its  presentation  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  its  purposes.  The  president  of  the  Board  is  to  be  a  virtual 
minister,  and  if  he  be  not  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  then 
provision  is  made  for  a  vice-president,  who  must  have  a  seat  in  the 
lower  House.  Thus  the  whole  power  of  government  is  brought  into 
direct  relations  with  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Beside  the  education 
department  created  for  the  purposes  of  elementary  education  by  the  law 
of  1870,  the  Board  will  absorb  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  through 
which  the  government  grant  for  science  and  art  instruction  is  distrib- 
uted, and  also  certain  functions  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  respecting 
endowed  schools.  In  other  words,  the  government  administration  of 
education  would  be  greatly  simplified  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  The 
vexed  matter  of  local  agencies  for  the  control  of  public  secondary  schools 
is  left  untouched.  In  his  speech  supporting  the  measure,  the  Duke  or 
Devonshire  said  it  was  evident  that  the  question  of  local  authorities, 
although  of  great  importance  could  be  deferred  for  awhile,  and  that  the 
creation  of  a  central  authority  such  as  proposed  was  essential  to  the  set- 
tlement of  this  more  complicated  matter.  He  also  called  attention  to 
certain  tentative  suggestions  already  issued  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  which  will  presumably  prepare  the  way  for  an  easier  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  local  authorities  than  is  now  possible.  These 
suggestions  make  it  possible  for  a  county  or  a  county  borough  to  become 
the  recognized  unit  for  the  control  of  science  and  art  classes.  In  other 
words,  while  waiting  for  action  upon  the  bill  for  a  central  authority, 
experiments  are  in  progress  that  will  help  in  the  final  organization  of  a 
national  system  of  secondary  schools.  The  proposal  for  a  permanent 
council  of  education  after  the  model  of  the  Superior  Council  of  France, 
which  has  been  much  advocated  in  England,  was  not  embodied  in  the 
bill,  but  authority  is  given  to  the  minister  to  appoint  an  advisory  com- 
mittee as  circumstances  may  require.     Of  course  no  action  was  taken  on 
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the  bill  in  the  few  weeks  that  remained  of  the  session,  the  recess  will 
afford  abundant  opportunity  for  the  elaboration  of  oonstractive  details. 
Adverse  criticism  is  hardly  to  be  expected  since  the  bill  is  generally 
acceptable  so  far  as  it  goes. 

ADDITIONAL   BILLS. 

A  second  bill  introdoced  at  the  same  time  provides  for  an  official  reg- 
istration of  teachers,  elementary  or  secondary.  The  council  of  registra- 
tion is  to  include  representatives  of  the  universities  and  of  the  teaching 
fraternity,  women  being  eligible  to  membership.  Candidates  for  regis- 
tration must  have  a  degree  or  certificate  of  general  attainments  from  a 
body  recognized  by  the  council ;  also  a  certificate  or  diploma  of  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  and  of  efficiency  in  teach- 
ing. 

The  bill  for  pensioning  elementary  teachers  which  has  been  on  the 
tapis  ever  since  the  passage  of  the  elementary  school  law  of  1870,  was 
passed  in  the  session  just  closed,  to  the  great  Joy  of  the  teaching  body. 

SPECIAL   SCHOOLS   FOB  BACKWARD   CHILDREN. 

Special  schools  or  classes  for  children  who  differ  radically  from  the 
normal  are  a  natural  evolution  from  the  graded  school.  Theoretically, 
a  grade  comprises  pupils  of  substantially  the  same  degree  of  capacity 
and  advancement,  but  no  sooner  is  a  grade  filled  than  differences 
between  pupils  are  disclosed  which  cannot  be  disregarded.  Where  the 
differences  are  slight,  rapid  promotions  suffice  to  provide  suitable  condn 
tions  for  the  brighter  children  without  disturbing  the  average  pupils  of 
a  class.  ,  But  the  graded  school  has  served  the  important  purpose  of 
fixing  attention  upon  children  who  for  some  cause  or  other  fall  below 
the  normal,  and  upon  whom  the  ordinary  school,  efforts  are  entirely 
thrown  away.  Modern  methods  of  psychology  have  aided  particularly 
in  determining  the  causes  of  backwardness  in  these  cases  and  in  sug- 
gesting the  treatment  required.  ^Naturally  the  lead  in  adapting  school 
facilities  to  these  special  cases  has  been  taken  by  Germany,  which, 
according  to  recent  reports,  has  not  less  than  thirty-eight  institutions  in 
twenty-five  cities  where  children  intellectually  weak  receive  instruction 
from  teachiTs  specially  qualified  for  this  work.  These  statistics  do  not 
include  the  special  schools  in  Berlin  which  are  under  private  auspices 
and  which  have  served  as  a  model  for  other  countries.  In  accordance 
with  a  ministerial  order  of  1892,  the  pupils  sent  to  these  schools  are 
carefuUj'  selected.  Thej^  must  be  distinguished  from  idiots  who  are 
fit  only  for  asylums,  the  purpose  being  simply  to  give  all  children  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement  the  benefits  of  the  instruction  they  need.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  examination  to  which  these  children  are  sub- 
jected is  that  for  determining  how  far  their  intellectual  weakness  is  due 
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to  defective  senses.  The  recognition  of  this  prevalent  cause  of  dullness 
in  children  is  the  most  important  practical  outcome  of  new  methods  in 
psychology,  and  in  recognition  of  this  fact  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion expresses  his  approval  of  the  growing  interest  manifested  by  Ger- 
man teachers  in  child-study.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  while  this 
interest  is  encouraged  among  teachers  the  decision  as  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  children  is  determined  by  medical  experts. 

London  was  the  first  English  city  to  establish  special  schools  for  back- 
ward children  and  the  able  superintendent  of  this  department,  Mrs. 
Burgwin,  made  a  carefhi  investigation  of  the  similar  schools  in  Berlin 
before  assuming  the  duties  of  the  office.  Other  cities  of  England  have 
followed  the  example  of  London  in  this  respect.  In  France,  and 
especially  in  Pans,  great  efforts  are  made  to  overcome  the  mental 
infirmities  of  children,  but  the  work  is  largely  in  charge  of  private  socie- 
ties. Many  cities  of  our  own  country  have  established  '^  special  schools  " 
of  the  class  here  considered ;  Providence,  B.  I.,  has  been  specially  active 
in  this  respect.  With  provision  of  this  kind  and  the  policy  of  rapid 
promotions,  the  graded  system  loses  its  most  objectionable  features. 

GERMANT. 
RECOGNITION   OF   TECHNICAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  German  Emperor  has  given  additional  evidence  of  his  regard  for 
modern  demands  by  conferring  upon  the  technical  colleges  the  right  of 
representation  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  a  privilege  long 
enjoyed  by  the  universities.  The  telegram  to  the  professors  upon  whom 
this  dignity  was  placed  stated  explicitly  that  it  was  in  recognition  of  the 
importance  that  technical  knowledge  has  acquired  at  the  end  of  our 
century.  Among  the  men  thus  distinguished  was  Professor  Slaby  of 
the  ^^  Technical  College  of  Charlottenburg."  The  department  of 
mechanical  engineering  in  this  college  which  was  closed  to  foreigners 
in  February,  1897,  has  been  reopened  to  them  by  a  recent  edict,  but  on 
account  of  the  limited  space  the  foreign  students  are  notified  that  places 
cannot  be  guaranteed  to  them  in  some  of  the  practical  courses. 

PROGRESS   OF   UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION   FOR  WOMEN. 

The  '*  Zeitschrifl  fur  Weibliche  Bildung"  calls  attention  in  an 
extended  article  to  the  present  aspect  of  university  education  for  women. 
Althoagh  a  few  doors  have  been  opened  to  them  without  restriction, 
there  is  as  yet  no  general  measure  admitting  women  even  to  a  single 
faculty.  In  a  few  universities  qualified  women  are  allowed  to  matricu- 
late as  regular  students.  By  a  recent  decree  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxe  Weimar,  this  privilege  is  granted  in  the  University  of  Jena,  but 
here  as  elsewhere,  the  medical  faculty,  which  is  the  special  attraction  to 
the  most  aspiring  women,  remains  closed  against  them.     At  Berlin, 
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women  have  won  distinction  not  only  in  the  regular  coarses  of  philoso- 
phy, bat  also  in  seminar  exercises ;  especially  has  this  been  the  case  in 
the  seminar  of  Oriental  languages  and  of  archaic  Christian  art,  and  in 
laboratory  exercises  in  physics  and  biology.  Sach  is  the  desire  of 
women  for  courses  that  are  closed  against  them  that  in  several  university 
centres  special  courses  have  been  created  for  them  under  the  name  of 
Superior  Coarse  in  Science.  Though  outside  of  the  universities,  these 
courses  are  conducted  by  university  professors,  and  are  arranged  to 
meet  the  demands  of  women  who  seek  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
diploma  of  professor  for  secondary  schools  for  girls.  No  one  is  admitted 
to  these  courses  who  has  not  passed  successfblly  the  final  examination 
of  a  normal  school  and  had  five  years'  experience  in  teaching. 

The  position  taken  by  Dr.  Bosse,  Minister  of  Education,  Prussia,  in 
respect  to  a  petition  from  Breslau  for  permission  to  establish  a  gymna- 
sium for  girls  is  significant.  The  desire  was  to  establish  a  school  equal 
in  all  respects  to  the  secondary  schools  for  boys  which  prepare  for  the 
universities.  The  petition  being  denied,  an  appeal  was  made  to  Parlia- 
ment. In  response  to  this  appeal,  Dr  Bosse  explained  that  the  minis- 
try was  disposed  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  women  for  enlarged  oppor- 
tunity, but  that  in  Breslau  the  purpose  was  to  create  provision  that 
would  induce  very  young  girls  to  begin  preparation  for  a  college  course. 
This,  he  said,  was  opposed  to  the  whole  system  of  education  for  girls. 
The  Minister  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1895-'96  only  eight 
girls  in  all  Prussia  tried  to  pass  the  gymnasium  examinations,  in 
1896-'97,  only  six,  and  the  present  year  only  five.  All  of  these  were 
prepared  privately.  The  government  must  plan  for  the  majority  and 
not  for  a  small  minority. 

UNIVBRSITT   EXTENSION. 

The  University  extension  movement  presents  many  interesting  phases 
in  Europe.  In  England,  it  has  undoubtedly  increased  the  demand  for 
local  colleges  which  are  rapidly  multiplying  and  which  by  their  provis- 
ion of  evening  courses  greatly  extend  the  agencies  for  popular  education. 
In  Belgium,  the  movement  has  been  fostered  by  the  Private  University 
of  Brussels  (University  libre)  which  was  founded  in  1894.  Under  the 
impulse  imparted  by  Professor  Lecl^rc,  and  a  subsidy  accorded  by  the 
University  Council,  nineteen  courses  were  organized  in  Belgium  in 
1894-95.  These  were  attended* by  3,250  persons,  the  present  year 
there  were  thirty  courses,  with  5,000  attendants.  Political  and  social 
science  are  favorite  subjects  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  attendants 
upon  these  courses. 

In  France,  University  extension  .gives  way  to  what  are  called  adult 
courses  which,  although  encouraged  by  the  government,  are  maintained 
chiefly  by  private  societies  and  are  more  elementary  in  their  character 
than  the  usual  courses  under  university  professors. 

Russia  has  flourishing  courses  in  St.  Petersburg  and  in  Moscow,  in 
the  latter  centre  449  students  were  reported  for  the  winter  of  1897.  *  In 
Vienna,  Austria,  the  movement  has  met  with  unusual  encouragement, 
the  government  contributing  funds  and  professors  from  all  the  university 
faculties  taking  part  in  the  instruction  and  lectures.  For  1897-'98  the 
number  of  courses  reported  was  seventy,  with  an  attendance  of  7,bOO. 
The  most  attractive  courses  appear  to  be  those  devoted  to  Natural  Science. 

A.  T.  8. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publlehers  of  Education  will  aend,  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

A  Study  or  English  Pbose  Wbitbrs  ;  A  Laboratory  Method ;  by  J.  Scott 
Clark.  The  author  points  out  that  as  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  methods 
of  study  of  scientific  branches,  so  that  the  pupil  no  longer  studies  merely  what 
someone  else  has  said  or  thought  about  them,  but  studies  the  sciences  themselves ; 
so  in  English  Literature  teachers  should  conduct  their  pupils  to  the  sources  and 
show  them  how  to  investigate  the  facts  for  themselves.  Accordingly  he  takes  up 
one  author  after  another  ;  and  after  noting  certain  peculiarities  of  style,  quotes  a 
wide  consensus  .of  critical  opinion  sustaining  the  verdict  that  this  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  given  author  ;  and  next,  in  carefully  selected  passages  allures  the  student  to 
find  parallel  illustrations  of  the  same  kind.  This  method  he  has  tested  in  his  own 
class-room  through  a  long  experience  as  a  teacher.  The  book  is  handsomely 
printed  and  bound,  and  is  published  at  S2.00  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York. 

Thb  Revival  of  English  Pobtby  in  the  Nineteenth  Centuby  j  by  Elinor  M. 
Buckingham,  A.  B.  The  author  shows  that  the  poetic  spirit  has  manifested  itself 
in  tides,  and  that  the  eighteenth  century  was  an  ebb  tide,  while  in  the  nineteenth 
there  was  a  high  tide  of  true  poetic  feeling,  stimulated  by  the  fresh  trains  of  thought 
from  the  German  philosophical  writers  and  by  the  new  intereat  in  humanity  aroused 
by  the  French  Revolution.  This  thought  is  illustrated  by  selections  from  the 
poems  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats  and  Byron.  This  study  of  poetry 
as  an  historic  movement  of  the  human  spirit  is  fresh  and  interesting.  It  dignifies 
the  subject  and  correlates  it  with  other  movements,  disclosing  the  unity  of  human 
experience.  The  book  is  designed  for  literature  classes  and  will  deepen  the  pupil's 
appreciation  of  history,  science  and  other  branches,  while  it  cultivates  his  taste  for 
true  poetry.    New  York  :    The  Morse  Company,  Publishers. 

The  Later  English  Dbama  ;  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Calvin  S. 
Brown.  The  scope  of  this  volume  is  broad.  It  presents  the  best  work  that  has 
been  done  in  the  English  drama  from  the  time  of  Goldsmith  to  the  present  day. 
For  this  purpose  six  plays,  all  still  retaining  a  place  upon  the  stage,  are  selected. 
They  are  as  follows  :  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  ;  The  Rivals, 
and  The  School  for  Scandal,  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  ;  Virginius,  by  James 
Sheridan  Knowles  ;  The  Lady  of  Lyons,  and  Richelieu,  by  Edward  Bulwer-Lytton. 
The  notes,  biographical  and  otherwise,  are  full  and  scholarly.  The  book  will 
Increase  the  interest  of  students  in  this  class  of  literature.  New  York  :  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company.    $1.20. 

The  Child- Voice  in  Singing.  By  Francis  E.  Howard.  New  and  revised  edi- 
tion. Mr.  Howard,  who  is  supervisor  of  music  in  the  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  public 
schools,  and  also  choir  master  of  St.  John's  and  Trinity  churches  in  the  same  city, 
writes  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who,  while  a  careful  and  scientific  student,  is  at 
the  same  time  an  actual  teacher  and  leader  of  children's  singing.  He  treats  his 
subject  from  a  physiological  and  practical  standpoint,  and  has  produced  a  book 
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which  shoald  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with  music  in 
the  public  schools.  We  note  with  speciid  pleasure  his  effort  to  improve  the  quality 
of  school  singing  and  the  taste  alike  of  teacher  and  pupil,  by  insistance  on  softer 
singing,  with  the  avoidance  of  harsh,  loud  tones.  There  are  certainly  wonderful 
possibilities  of  musical  development  in  the  study  of  music  in  the  schools,  and  this 
will  prove,  we  are  confident,  an  epoch-making  book  in  this  field.  A  high  standard 
is  set  and  the  teacher  is  shown  how  to  bring  his  pupil  safely  and  wisely  up  to  it. 
New  York  :    Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.,  21  E.  17th  Street. 

By  the  same  author  and  publisherB  as  the  above,  is  issued  the  Kkickbrbockbr 
Seribs  of  School  Songs.  Book  III.  of  this  series,  just  issued,  contains  eighteen 
unaccompanied  three-part  songs  for  soprano,  alto  and  bass,  of  moderate  difficulty, 
for  the  higher  grades  of  public  and  private  schools.  A  few  English  glees  that  have 
proved  popular  are  included.  Otherwise  the  collection  is  made  up  of  new  and 
unhackneyed  songs.  The  Knickerbocker  series  is  securing  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  choice  collection  of  school  music. 

The  True  Science  of  Living  is  a  new  gospel  of  health,  by  Edward  H.  Dewey, 
M.  D.,  who  feels  that  he  has  discovered  the  natural  law  in  the  cure  of  disease.  The 
author^s  great  contention  is  that  people  eat  too  much  and  too  often,  and  that  there 
is  no  need  of  eating  after  sleep.  He  would  have  everyone  go  without  breakfast, 
thus  giving  the  stomach  abundance  of  rest  He  declares  ^^  there  is  no  natural  hun- 
ger in  the  morning  after  a  night  of  restful  sleep.**  '*  Sleep  is  not  a  hunger-causing 
process.**  Here  is  the  gist  of  this  book  of  323  large  pages.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of 
his  personal  experience  and  is  reinforced  by  the  happy  testimony  of  a  large  number 
of  his  adherents  who  have  been  cured  of  bodily  troubles  by  adopting  this  manner 
of  life.  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Pentecost,  the  well-known  divine,  writes  a  glowing  introduc- 
tion, having  been  greatly  benefitted  by  this  mode  of  living.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  many  eat  too  much,  and  would  be  heli)ed  by  eating  less.  We 
commend  this  book  to  their  thoughtful  consideration.  Norwich,  Conn.  :  Chas.  C. 
Haskell  &  Son. 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  ;  by  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Supervisor  of 
Schools,  Boston,  and  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newark,  N.  J. 
This  is  the  concluding  volume  of  a  noteworthy  series.  It  consists  of  selections 
from  English  authors,  on  various  subjects,  adapted  to  the  higher  grades  of  students 
in  our  schools.  It  is  choicely  illustrated  and  should  be  instrumental  in  cultivating 
a  wholesome  appetite  for  good  reading.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 
60  cents. 

History  of  Modern  Europe  ;  by  Ferdinand  Schwill,  Ph.  D.  This  volume 
presents  in  a  scholarly  manner  the  salient  facts  of  modern  European  history,  with 
side-lights  on  the  causes  out  of  which  those  facts  arose  and  the  consequences  fol- 
lowing from  them.  Many  interesting  questions  are  raised  and  philosophically 
answered.  There  are  valuable  maps,  and  genealogical  and  chronological  tables. 
New  York :    Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.     $1.50. 

Handbook  of  Nature  Study  ;  for  teachers  and  pupils  in  elementary  schools  ; 
by  D.  Lange.  The  author  has  striven  to  learn  directly  from  nature  and  he  takes 
his  reader  to  the  woods,  streams,  fields  and  mountains  and  shows  him  how  to 
gather  facts  and  deduce  conclusions.  He  has  made  a  delightful  book  which  one 
44ikes  up  with  pleasure  and  lays  down  with  regret.     The  student,  after  reading  this 
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volume,  and  following  its  method,  cannot  fail  to  be  wiser  and  happier,  as  he  will 
understand  better  the  relations  which  plant  and  animal  life  sustain  to  the  welfare 
of  himself  and  of  all  mankind.    New  York  :    The  Macmlllan  Company.    $1.00. 

In  A  New  Era  fob  Woman,  Edward  H.  Dewey,  M.  D.,  author  of  "The  True 
Science  of  Living,"  applies  his  recipe  for  healthful  living  —  to  go  without  breakfast 
—  to  women  with  close  and  earnest  reasoning  enforced  by  a  great  variety  of  exam- 
ples of  persons  cured  not  only  of  dyspeptic  troubles,  but  of  a  great  number  of  other 
diseases  and  complaints,  especially  such  as  are  peculiar  to  women.  We  advise  our 
readers  to  carefully  read  what  is  here  written.  The  carrying  out  of  his  orders 
would  certainly  lighten  woman's  burdens.  Norwich,  Conn.  :  Chas.  C.  Haskell 
&Son. 

Anglo-Saxox  Prose  Reader,  for  beginners  in  oldest  English.  Prepared  with 
Grammar,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary  by  W.  M.  Baskervill,  Ph.  D.,  and  James  A. 
Harrison,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D.  The  authors  and  the  publishers  have  done  English 
students  a  real  service  in  preparing  the  volume  under  review.  It  presents  a  collec- 
tion of  new  and  fresh  prose  texts  for  the  use  of  students  and  teachers  who  are  tired 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  primers  and  readers  now  before  the  public  ;  also  a  very  com- 
plete and  practical  set  of  working  forms  in  the  grammar  proper.  An  elementary 
syntax  and  some  discriminating  notes  help  the  student  in  mastering  the  subject. 
A  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  lies  at  the  basis  of  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
understanding  of  English  Literature,  and  is  important  also  to  the  student  of 
History.  The  book  before  us  is  prepared  in  a  scholarly  manner  and  is  liicid  and 
comprehensible.  It  will  find  a  place  in  many  schools  and  colleges  and  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  teachers  of  this  important  subject.  New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.    $1.20. 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  OP  Wakefield  is  issued,  with  notes  and  introduction,  in 
Heath's  English  Classics  series.  These  volumes  are  substantially  bound  and  hand- 
somely printed.    Boston  :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    50  cents. 


periodicals: 

Florence  Bell's  "  Plea  for  the  Better  Teaohini?  of  Manners  "  In  Tht  Living  Age  for  Octo 
ber  l8t,  will  be  profitable  to  all  who,  as  teachers  or  parents,  have  anyiblng  to  do  with 

the  traininflr  of  yonng  people The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October,  presents  a  vigorous 

appeal,  by  Hark  H.  Llddell,  for  the  teaching  of  English.  He  takes  Shakespeare  for  his 
theme  and  shows  how,  even  to-day,  we  do  not  appreciate  the  language  or  meaning  of 

this  great  master  of  English. In  McClure*8  Magagine  there  is  an  intensely  interesting 

contribution  to  the  rapidly  increasing  war-literature,  in  the  shape  of  a  diary  kept  by 
the  British  Consul  at  Santiago  from  the  day  before  the  arrival  of  Cervera's  fleet  until 
the  day  after  the  American  fleet  took  possession  ol  the  city. An  instructive  illustrat- 
ed article  in  Harper*$  Magazine  for  October  is  Sveii  Hedin's  On  the  Roof  of  the  World, 

being  notes  on  the  author's  Journey  through  AMs. In  Senator  Lodge's  Story  of  the 

Revolution,  the  chapters  in  the  current  number  of  Scribner*8  Magazine  deal  chiefly  with 

the  romantic  career  of  Benedict  Arnold. Some  remarks,  Interesting  to  bird  lovers, 

upon  the  intelligence  of  the  crow,  are  made  by  Charles  C.  Abbott  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  LippincotVe  Magazine,  in  his  article  entitled  In  Defense  of  Desolation. The 

Adventures  of  Frangofs,  Dr.  8.  Weir  Mitchell's  novel  of  the  French  Revolution,  will  be 
published  in  book  form  by  the  Century  Company.    It  has  been  running  throufth  the 

Sast  year  as  a  serial  story  in  The  Century  Magagine. Miss  Wllkins,  the  famous  New 
ngland  siory-leller,  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  and  fully  illustrated  sketch  in  The 

Ladies*  Some  Journal. E.  L.  Kellogg  A  Co.,  Educational  publishers,  are  issuing  a  new 

monthly  called  Animaltt  in  which  they  present  pictures  as  well  as  many  striking  facts 

and  anecdotes  concerning  animals. The  Old  South  Leafiet$  aim  to  bring  the  ssl lent 

facts  of  American  history  vividly  before  young  minds.  Recent  numbers  are  Amerigo 
Vespucci's  Account  of  his  Third  Voyage,  The  Founding  of  Quebec,  The  Settlement  of 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  and  the  Founding  of  New  Sweden. 
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OUR  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  INTERNA^ 
TIONAL  EXPOSITION  IN  PARIS  IN  iqoo.  • 

W.  T.  HABRIS,  LL.D.,U.  8.  COMMI88IOMBB  OF  8DUCA.TION.  WA.BHIHGTOV.  D.  O. 

IN  view  of  the  approaching  World's  Pair  soon  to  be  held  in 
Paris,  commencing  April  15,  1900,  and  closing  November 
15,  of  the  same  year,  I  have  ventured  to  bring  before  the  National 
Educational  Association  the  suggestion  of  the  appointment  of  a 
general  committee  whose  duty  it  should  be  tp  promote  in  all  suit- 
able ways  the  preparation  of  an  exhibit  of  the  educational  condi- 
tion and  progress  within  the  United  States.  Such  a  committee 
ought  to  be  a  large  one  and  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  repre- 
sent all  educational  interests,  and  divide  easily  into  sub-commit- 
tees for  special  work.  Such  a  committee  for  example  should  be 
composed  of  ten  state  superintendents,  ten  city  superintendents, 
ten  presidents  of  colleges  or  universities,  ten  representatives  of 
private  or  denominational  schools,  five  librarians  of  public  libra- 
ries and  five  representatives  of  states  and  other  institutions  for 
the  education  of  special  classes  including  asylums  for  orphans, 
deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  state  reform  schools  and  the  like. 

This  would  make  up  a  committee  of  fifty  or  more  persons  who 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association 
and  be  called  together  in  November  next  to  organize  and  begin 
their  work. 

This  committee  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  commissioners 

•  Addxess  dellyered  before  the  Hational  Ednoftttonia  ▲aaoolation  meeting,  at  Waeh- 
iBCKm,  D.  0.,  July  8, 1868. 
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or  other  officers  appointed  by  the  president  to  take  charge  of  the 
exhibit  of  the  United  States.  It  would  stimulate  action  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  assist  all  who  seek  light  as  to  the  best 
modes  of  showing  educational  material. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  committee  would 
be  to  appoint  a  commission  to  report  on  the  French  and  other 
educational  exhibits  as  found  in  place  at  Paris  and  to  study  their 
relation  to  the  social  and  political  ideals  fostered  by  the  several 
states  that  prepared  these  exhibits. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  movement  in  the  history  of  the 
past  twenty-five  years  is  the  rise  of  German  productive  industry 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  German  imperial  government. 
It  would  seem  that  the  annual  wealth  production  of  that  nation 
has  increased  within  that  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
extending  from  the  epoch  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  by  some- 
thing near  forty  per  cent,  and  that  it  will  soon  be  fifty  per  cent, 
greater  than  it  was  before  the  victory  at  Sedan.  Is  the  French 
nation  fully  aware  of  this  tremendous  movement  to  enhance  Ger- 
man power,  not  directly  by  military  preparation  but  by  produc- 
tive industry  ?  If  so  what  are  its  methods  of  national  defence  ? 
And  what  are  the  English  and  the  Russians  and  the  Southern 
European  powers  doing  in  the  meanwhile  ?  Germany  is  the  lead- 
ing country  since  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  using  the 
school  as  a  great  instrument  of  political  progress.  Prussia  was 
before  all  nations  in  directing  its  national  housekeeping  by  the 
systematic  results  of  intelligence.  Under  the  influence  of  Prus- 
sian statesmen  it  is  found,  for  instance,  that  the  German  people 
do  not  consume  as  much  sugar  as  England  and  France  and  yet 
having  a  northern  climate  it  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  more 
carbon  which  sugar  furnishes.  Looking  further  it  notes  the  world 
is  depending  on  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
countries  for  the  supply  of  this  useful  article.  Why  should  not  a 
method  be  found  by  which  the  people  of  Saxony  and  Prussia  and 
Bavaria,  can  produce  their  own  sugar  ? 

The  Commission  not  only  asks  this  question  but  it  sets  a  series 
of  experiments  in  operation  under  the  charge  of  agricultural 
chemists  and  scientific  farmers.  The  most  available  plant  for  the 
purpose  seems  to  be  the  best,  and  bounties  are  offered  by  the 
government  to  encourage  beet-raising  and  sugar-manufacture, 
adding  a  round  sum  to  the  price  of  all  that  is  exported.     To  the 
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astonishment  of  the  world  in  a  few  years  the  beet  root  sugar  of 
the  world  has  come  to  exceed  the  cane  sugar  in  the  ratio  of  nine 
to  seven.  There  were  4,500,000  tons  of  beet-root  sugar  to  8,600,- 
000  tons  of  cane  sugar. 

German  political  economy  knows  that  the  people  that  produces 
the  raw  material  is  not  the  richest  people.  To  be  the  richest 
people  it  must  become  a  great  manufacturing  people  and  also  a 
great  commercial  people.  What  are  the  higher  commercial 
schools  of  Germany  teaching  their  pupils ;  what  are  the  schools 
of  chemistry  teaching  the  youth  that  are  to  direct  German  manu* 
factures  ?  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  we  know  by  direct  inspec- 
tion. We  can,  however,  see  the  importance  of  those  schools  by 
their  results.  Could  not  a  well-appointed  commission  learn  much 
by  studying  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900  ?  It  would  scarcely  gain 
entrance  into  the  government  schools  where  new  processes  are 
developing,  but  it  could  learn  by  outside  inquiry  separate  items 
which  can  be  pieced  together  and  made  very  suggestive. 

The  secret  methods  used  in  industrial  processes  in  Germany, 
France  or  England,  can  be  learned  by  other  nations  and  in  fact 
soon  become  well-known  devices.  The  conceited  nations  who  are 
not  anxious  to  adopt  new  inventions  nor  to  educate  their  people 
in  directive  power  soon  find  themselves  lagging  behind  in  power 
of  national  defence.  There  never  was  an  educative  lesson  taken 
more  to  heart  than  that  of  Koniggrats  except  the  similar  and 
greater  one  of  Sedan. 

The  great  advantage  of  studying  education  at  an  international 
exposition  is  found  chiefly  in  its  bringing  together  the  educational 
side  by  side  with  the  industrial  exhibit. 

The  most  advanced  civilization  of  our  day  has  entered  what 
may  be  designated  as  a  third  epoch  of  industrial  history.  The 
first  epoch  is  one  wherein  little  or  no  division  of  labor  exists,  and 
wherein  most  of  the  combination  is  in  the  interest  of  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  means  of  subsistence  from  the  foes  of  the  state. 
In  the  imperfect  political  forms  existing,  the  citizen  cannot  devote 
his  best  energies  to  productive  industry  —  the  best  talent  must  be 
devoted  to  the  state  in  its  military  aspect,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  slaves  and  women  are  compelled  to  attend  to  the  indus- 
tries and  to  provide  food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  the  necessities 
of  life.  Under  such  circumstances  division  of  labor  and  combina- 
tion is  not  possible  |to  its  full  extent.     When  the  state  becomes 
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settled  and  its  limitB  huve  extended  gfe  as  to  include  nhder  oi^ 
govemfnent  the  many  emaUer  tribes  and  princi)[>alitie8  tliat  Wei^ 
never  able  to  live  in  pe«ee  when  independent,  but  w^re  forever 
entering  as  factors  into  a  process  of  mutual  hostility  —then  set- 
tled peace  ^coines,  and  division  of  labor  is  possible  where  produc- 
tive industry  becomes  recognij&ed  as  a  function  of  fi'ee  men.  The 
second  epoch  of  industry  is  this  one  of  division  of  labor  as  the 
supreme  principle.  ^^  Divide  and  conquer"  is  its  motto.  It  limits 
the  training  of  the  laborer  to  a  single  simple  function  or  activity 
so  as  to  secure  thereby  the  greatest  possible  skill  and  rapidity  of 
production.  Such  <joncentration  of  individual  energy  upon  the 
parts  of  a  process  is  possible  only  where  combination  can  be  easily 
effected  between  the  different  kinds  of  workmen  and  thus  the 
finished  product  turned  out  by  the  association  working  as  a  single 
individual.  This  second  phase  of  industry  is  not  accompanied 
with  the  corresponding  enlightenment  of  the  individual  laborer. 
It  aims  at  infinite  specialization;  at  concentrating  the  entire 
energy  of  the  laborer  upon  the  simple  movement  of  the  body,  and 
thus  reduces  the  human  being  to  a  machine  and  tends  to  narrow 
his  intellect  correspondingly. 

But  out  of  the  second  class  of  industry,  by  a  sort  of  dialectic 
necessity,  proceeds  the  third.  The  ultimate  tendency  of  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  is  to  sub-divide  each  process  for  the  sake  of  acquir- 
ing skill,  until  a  maximum  of  simplicity  is  reached.  It  is  here 
that  the  aid  of  machinery  comes  in.  The  simpler  the  movement 
the  easier  it  is  to  find  a  mechanical  process  that  can  be  substituted 
for  that  of  the  human  hand.  When  a  number  of  simple  mechan- 
ical processes  are  discovered,  the  directing  mind  of  labor  begins 
to  invent  combinations  of  machinery,  and  with  this  enters  the 
third  epoch  of  industry.  Machinery  continually  grows  more  com- 
plex in  this  epoch,  and  tends  continually  to  invade  the  province 
of  the  mere  hand-laborer,  and  to  render  him  useless  by  providing 
cheaper  and  more  certain  means  of  accomplishing  his  work. 

To  the  narrow,  simple  mind  of  [the  mere  hand-laborer,  the 
avatar  of  machinery  appears  as  a  direful  portent, —  all-destructive 
of  bis  means  of  subsistence  and  of  his  very  rai^on  cTetre,  But  the 
Divine  Providence  uses  machinery  as  the  instrument  of  individ- 
ual freedom.    The  appliance  is  two-fold :  — 

1,  The  first  effect  of  machinery  is  to  increase  very  largely  the 
productivity  of  the  individual,  and  to  cheapen  the  products  of 
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industry.  Thu^i  wbei^  things  are  rane^djusted^  khe  farww  hand- 
)«borer  fldds  himself^  prodaoiag  nvMre,  aad  able  to  parohaae  hia 
private  sapply  witb  less  money*  The  eocU^  whole  geU  better 
fed,  sheltered  and  clothed,  with  less  labor  than  formerly^  and  baa 
therefore  surplus  time  tP  prodoee  oroament  and  to  educate  itself. 

2.  The  aeooud  effect^  o{  maobiuery  is  to  elevate  the  laborer  by 
demancliag  o^  hS^v^  a  higher  quality  of  labor.  Mere  haod-iabor 
required  the  minimum  of  brain  effort.  But  when  man  is  set  to 
directing  iiiiacbmery^  be  beooqies  less  a  hand-laborer  and  more  a 
brain-laborer*  He  musk  understand  the  combination  of  move- 
ments in  his  machiue»  and  must  e](eroia6  watchfulness  and  fbre^ 
thought.  .  The  epoch  of  mapbinery  continually  tends  toward  the 
production  of  morp  and  more  comple;i:  machines,  combining  mnny 
formerly  separate  krade^^  in  one  machine,  and  as  a  consequence, 
r^uiring  of  the  director  of  the  machine  greater  power  of  oombi- 
l^ation.  Each  laborer  now  comas  to  stand  where  the  overseer  or 
supervisor  stood  before.  TtMi  tendcmcy  of  machinery  is  therefore 
ko  remove  th^  laborer  as  far  as  possible  from  mere  hand-work,  and 
ko  dem^d  uf  him  alertness  of  mind,  and  veisatility — exactly 
oppoaitp  txaiks  of  mind  from  those  produced  by  mere  division  of 
labpr*  Mere  bvute  force  being  ip  abeyance,  it  is  noticeable  that 
woms^n  becomes  more  equal  to  man  in  the  third  epoch  of  industry, 
wd  %  shi^rer  with  bim  in  all  forms  of  labor 

Whereon  the  principle  of  mere  division  of  labor  tended  toward 
tbp  coipplete  reduction  of  bim  to  a  hand  or  foot  — a  brute  force 
^-^  and  demanded  of  him  the  minimum  of  brains^  and  therefora 
did  not  stimulate  or  encourage  school  education,  the  new  princi-^ 
pie  pf  labor*saTing  maqbinery  makes  a  direct  demand  for  directive 
lUtellect^and  tb^reforp  enoour^ge^  education  as  a  means  to  secure 
it.  The  type  of  this  bigbeet  phase  of  human  industry  may  he 
Skudi^d  i^  kbe  Springfield  arsenal,  in  khe  Walkham  watch  manu- 
fackoryi  in  the  lakesk  machines  for  printing  newspapers,  manufao^ 
kuriug  pinSn  weaving  ribbons  and  carpets,  etc*  This  form  of 
indufiitrj  r^uiree  general  intelligenee  in  the  workman  ae  an  in-; 
dispensable  basist  %P4  the  school  education  which  is  thus  rendered 
neoaeiary  re^(iot«  agfun  upou  kbe  industry,  making  new  and  subtler 
combinations  of  machinery,  and  continually  emancipating  the 
)%bor^r  from  drndgeiy. 

If,  in  kba  state  of  bjirbjiri«in,  only  one  in  a  thousand  can  ha 
ipiMT^  ^r  kh^  work  q{  Qmamauki  iu  the  akaga  of  the  division  of 
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labor  at  least  one  in  a  hundred  can  be  reserved  for  the  production 
of  the  beautiful,  and  in   the   epoch  of  machinery  the  number 
devoted  to  art  and  culture  increases  one  in  ten,  and,  prospectively, 
beyond  that. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  obvious  how  pertinent  will  be 
the  studies  of  our  teachers  upon  the  products  of  machinery  in  the 
world  exposition  as  directly  related  to  the  progress  of  school  edu- 
cation. 

.  Wherever  there  is  evidence  of  versatility  of  skill  in  the  indi- 
vidual workman,  or  evidence  of  high  directive  power,  there  is 
evidence  of  school  education  or  its  equivalent. 

This  correlation  of  productive  industry  with  education  has  been 
recognized  in  World's  Fairs.  In  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855, 
therewas  a  sub-division  devoted  to  primary  education,  and  again 
in  that  of  London  of  1862,  the  class  ^^  education ''  appeared  in  the 
schedule.  The  primary  schools  of  France  made  a  show  in  the 
exhibition  at  Paris  in  1867.  At  Vienna,  in  1873,  we  all  became 
interested  in  the  educational  department,  and  prepared  to  do  a 
much  greater  work  in  our  own  International  Fair,  the  then 
approaching  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  nation. 

In  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889,  education  in  France  received  a 
wonderful  illumination.  Its  thoroughness  and  its  penetration  to 
all  classes  of  society  was  demonstrated.  The  fact  that  the  United 
States  had  only  a  small  rudimentary  exhibit  there  was  a  source  of 
regret  then  and  since,  not  only  on  the  part  of  Americans,  but 
also  on  the  part  of  France  and  other  nations,  as  was  shown  by 
their  oft-repeated  comments.  In  the  Columbian  Exposition,  so 
fresh  in  our  memory,  education  occupied  a  much  larger  space 
than  in  any  of  the  Faira  that  had  preceded  it,  and  the  grand 
impression  it  made  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds. 
•  The  French,  it  is  well  known,  are  eminent  for  their  ability  to 
make  an  exhibit  tell  its  own  story.  As  JBsop  taught  the  animals 
to  speak  like  rational  beings,  so  the  French  have  taught  the  art  of 
arranging  things  in  such  a  way  as  make  them  talk.  Hence  it  has 
happened  that  more  useful  hints  are  to  be  derived  from  a  French 
educational  exhibit  than  from  any  other  as  regards  the  illustiution 
by  means  of  object  lessons. 

The  American  method  of  instruction  has  not  been  that  of  object 
lessons.  It  has  leaned  rather  to  the  side  known  as  the  text-book 
method.     But  educational  methods  are  gradually   undergoing 
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reyolotion  all  over  the  ooautry  so  far  as  instruction  is  concerned, 
so  as  to  adopt  the  ^^  method  of  inyestigation  "  in  place  of  the  old 
method,  which  it  speaks  contemptuously  of  as  the  ^^  cramming 
text-books  method."  The  new  method  is  all-worthy  of  adoption ; 
but  the  old  is,  perhaps,  not  sufficiently  valued.  Hence,  we  have 
extremes  and  unnecessary  one-sidedness  in  the  newest  devotees 
of  the  method  of  investigation.  The  tendency  is,  of  course,  to 
neglect  the  printed  page  and  the  critical  comparison  of  authori- 
ties, and  to  confine  teaching  too  much  to  individual  experiment 
and  original  investigation.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
school  has  its  chief  work  in  initiating  the  pupil  into  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  of  the  race  as  a  preliminary  to  his  original  additions 
to  the  same.  Unless  he  knows  what  has  been  thought,  observed, 
and  done,  he  runs  the  risk  of  travelling  round  in  a  narrow  circle 
of  his  own,  and  wasting  his  life  in  repeating  discoveries  long  since 
made.  Hence  in  early  life,  there  predominates  the  assimilating 
stage  of  education  in  maturer  life,  the  stage  of  original  acquisi- 
tion. 

And  yet,  even  in  this  characterization  of  the  difference  between 
the  school  and  practical  life,  we  are  apt  to  underrate  the  assimi- 
lative stage.  For  inasmuch  as  all  human  life  is  vicarious  and  all 
mankind  are  made  by  means  of  spoken  and  printed  language  to 
live  for  each  individual  —  so  that  each  individual  is  able  through 
language  to  participate  spiritually  in  the  experience  of  the  race 
without  being  obliged  to  suffer  the  terrible  throes  —  the  agony 
and  sweat  of  blood  —  that  that  experience  has  cost  in  the  aggre- 
gate —  it  follows  that  the  greater  part  of  life  is  after  all  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  life  of  the  race  and  its  assimilation  rather  than 
exclusively  original.  The  race  transcends  the  individual  almost 
in  an  infinite  potency.  What  are  the  senses  of  one  scientific  man 
to  the  aggregate  senses  of  all  scientific  men  ?  What  is  the  think- 
ing of  one  philosopher  to  the  thinking  of  all  philosophers  ?  The 
physical  labor  of  one  man  is  insignificant  compared  with  that  of 
his  community ;  still  less  potent  is  the  unaided  might  of  the  indi- 
vidual thinker, —  experimenter  or  literary  man.  Genius  is  the 
ascent  of  the  individual  into  the  vision  and  will-power  of  the  race 
— so  that  he  is  guided  by  the  universality  of  mankind,  and  is  fit 
guide  for  others.  Without  this  participation  in  the  common  mind 
and  experience  of  the  race,  the  individual  cannot  achieve  anything 
except  erratic  and  negative  endeavors.     He  conspires  against 
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komanitj.  He  nristakes  idiosyncrasy  for  originality,  and  his  life 
is  a  profitless  attempt  to  dispense  with  sunlight  and  to  see  the 
worid  by  the  shine  of  his  own  eyes.  The  outcome  of  such  seeing 
is  hallucination  and  the  specter-world. 

For  these  reasons-  we  must  take  care  not  to  underralue  the  old 
pedagogic  method  of  critical  sifting  of  the  text-book  lessons  as  an 
initiation  of  the  pupil  into  the  method  of  availing  himself  of  the 
experience  of  mankind.  Its  compass  did  not  include  all,  but,  if  a 
choice  must  be  made,  it  included  what  should  be  first  chosen. 

The  study  of  a  nation's  text-books  is  for  these  reasons  of  im- 
portance and  erery  educational  exhibit  ought  to  have  such  books 
fully  reprjMented.  . 

It  has  been  felt  from  the  beginning  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  show  up  the  products  of  education  as  th^  products  of  the  farm 
and  workH3hop  are  presented.  Education  produces  cultured 
Imman  beings,  and  these  cannot  be  placed  on  exhibition  like 
grain  or  doth.  Neither  can  the  methods  of  education  be  shown 
to  advantage,  except  in  the  school-room.  Only  the  physical 
appliances  can  be  well  shown.  These  are  the  buildings,  furni- 
ture, apparatus  and  books.  These  appliances  do  not  have  so 
direct  a  relation  to  their  product  as  the  plow  and  the  reaper  do 
to  tlie  grain  or  tho  spinning-jenny  and  the  loom  do  to  the  cloth. 
But  as  buildings  and  furniture  have  a  very  serious  influence  for 
weal  or  woe  on  the  health  of  children,  these,  at  least,  are  of  value 
as  items  of  exhibit. 

In  the  first  attempts  to  exhibit  the  results  of  education  in  a 
World's  Fair,  the  teacher  naturally  resorted  to  the  use  of  exam^ 
nation  papers  and  the  work  of  classes  and  grrades  on  prepared 
questions  was  bound  into  volumes,  but  without  exciting  that 
degree  of  interest  and  inquiry  that  had  been  expected.  It  required 
too  much  time  to  examine  them. 

It  is  almost  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  an  Exposition,  to 
present  its  material  in  the  form  of  books,  and  to  require  a  minute 
and  carefol  examination  in  order  to  form  a  comparative  estimate 
of  its  value.  It  is  true  that  a  special  commission  sent  to  report 
on  education,  might,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  go  throagh, 
with  some  degree  of  attention,  the  thousands  of  volumes  of  pupils* 
work  presented  at  such  an  Exposition,  and  report  the  relative 
merits.  The  most  profitable  investigation  would  still  remain  to 
the  commission  ;  it  should  proceed  to  visit  the  localities  that  sent 
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tbe  best  work,  and  study  the  methods  of  instrnotton  there  prsc- 
ttced.  For  it  is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  this  or  that 
place  excels  in  its  work,  which  b  of  valae,  bat  the  knowledge  of 
the  metiiod  of  its  accomplishment. 

It  has 'happened,  therefore,  that  the  exhibit  of  education  has 
drifted  more  and  more  towards  what  can  be  presented  in  a  grajdiie 
form. 

Instruction  in  penmanship,  drawing  and  map-making  can  be 
best  shown. 

The  photograph  has  come  more  and  more  into  requisition.  It 
maf  show  the  school  architecture  at  a  glance  and  also  the  per- 
sonelle  of  teachers  and  pupils.  Photographa  of  interiors  may 
show  the  furniture  and  apparatus.  An  exhibition  of  photographs 
showing  every  school  building  in  the  State  with  its  pupils  and 
teachers  in  front  of  the  building  would  be  the  most  unique  attvao* 
tion  ever  presented  at  an  International  Exposition.  For  it  would 
show  the  countenance,  stature,  costume  of  pupils  and  teachers, 
the  degree  of  importance  which  the  community  placed  upon  the 
sehool  by  its  costliness  and  its  improvements. 

After  the  photogn^h  comes  the  large  chart  showing  items  of 
comparative  population,  school  attendance,  number  of  teachers, 
length  ot  annual  session,  finances  as  regards  state  aid  and  local 
taxes. 

We  all  remember  the  remarkable  series  of  charts  showing  the 
statistics  of  Harvard  College  and  its  history,  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition.  They  are  reproduced  in  General  Eaton's  Report  of 
that  Exposition  printed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Annual 
Report  for  1892**98.  What  a  valuable  exhibit  of  higher  educa- 
tion eould  be  made  with  similar  charts  of  each  college  and  uni- 
versity in  the  United  States. 

When  we  consider  the  object  of  school  education  in  the  school 
we  are  not  surprised  at  the  amount  of  room  given  to  new  and 
often  slight  departures  from  the  current  traditions  of  education. 
A  new  sjrstem  of  map  drawing,  or  a  new  object  lesson  will  receive 
more  attention  than  a  large  display  of  solid  work  in  the  regular 
lines. 

And  yet  this  is  not  so  strange  when  we  compare  this  with  tiie 
history  of  school  methods.  For  a  fact  that  strikes  us  as  a  great 
paradox  when  we  look  over  the  history  of  education  is  that  nearly 
all  of  the  reforms  in  pedagogy  have  come  from  radical,  negative 
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men  —  men  who  were  idiosyncratic,  and  who  departed  from  the 
beaten  paths  of  society  to  such  a  degree  as  to  amount  to  a  deform- 
ity. Such  were  Pestalozzi,  Basedow,  Jacotot,  and  a  host  of 
reformers  that  emanated  from  the  school  of  Rousseau.  Although 
the  work  of  the  teacher  would  seem  to  be  that  of  initiating  the 
pupil  into  the  conventionalities  of  civilized  life,  the  school  of 
Rousseau  theoretically  taught  that  the  end  of  education  is  to  restore 
the  child  to  nature.  The  grain  of  truth  in  this  spirit  of  protest 
against  the  forms  and  prescriptions  of  society  lies  in  this  .  Edu- 
cation is  to  make  man  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  the  conven- 
tionalities and  usages  which  he  is  to  wear  about  him  —  the  clothes 
as  it  were  of  his  inner  spiritual  self  —  through  life.  And  all 
consciousness  be^s  with  negation.  Analysis  is  a  process  of 
tearing  to  pieces,  and  the  fabric  of  society  is  thus  torn  to  shreds 
as  preliminary  to  seeing  its  necessity  by  synthesis. 

Hence  education,  more  than  any  other  art,  lives  by  new  depar- 
tures. Its  growth  resembles  a  vegetable  organism  rather  than  an 
animal  organism.  It  grows  by  the  sprouting  out  of  new  life 
upon  the  old,  and  the  old  becomes  in  this  way  the  soil  and  sup- 
port of  the  new.  Each  new  branch  or  twig  or  leaf  is  a  new  indi- 
vidual, rooting  in  the  old  as  its  soil.  The  animal's  limbs  are  not 
separate  individuals,  but  in  each  one  he  is  at  home  and  at  one 
with  himself.  The  animal  is  one  organism  in  all  his  members, 
and  has  the  psychological  faculty  of  feeling,  while  the  plant  is  a 
bundle  of  individualities,  and  cannot  feel,  but  only  live. 

Education  develops  in  the  child  a  new  thought  or  trains  him  to 
do  a  new  act.  Then  by  endless  repetition  it  reduces  the  new 
activity  to  habit.  Repetition  is  essentially  deadening — the  reduc- 
tion to  habit  is  the  reduction  from  a  stage  of  conscious  spontaneity 
to  a  state  of  unconscious,  involuntary  activity.  And  yet  all 
spiritual  life  depends  upon  this  conversion  of  spontaneity  into 
use  and  want.  But  the  process  of  converting  a  free  activity,  a 
new  thought,  into  an  unconscious  habit  is,  after  all,  the  process  of 
freeing  the  will  and  the  intellect  from  its  concentration  on  a  lower 
activity,  in  order  that  it  may  energize  anew  upon  a  larger  syn- 
thesis.    Without  habit  it  can  make  no  progress. 

O'er  its  dead  self  it  steps  onward  and  upward  to  higher  things, 
says  a  poet. 

But  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  in  perpetual  danger  from  this 
source.    It  treads  always  upon  the  brink  of  the  abyss  of  dull 
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routine  and  mechanioal,  soalless,  unoonscious  repetition.  Hence 
the  necessity  for,  and  the  actual  occurrence  of,  negative  and  one- 
sided reforms  for  the  sake  of  relief  from  the  soul-killing  monot- 
ony. The  circle  of  pedagogical  change  and  reform  ever  revolves. 
Its  general  movements  are :  — 

(a)  From  teaching  the  entire  complexity  of  a  thing  to  teach- 
ing its  simplest  elements,  i.  e.,  from  exhaustive  treatment  to  that 
of  smattering. 

(b)  From  beginning  with  the  elements  of  a  thing  to  begin- 
ning with  its  final  results. 

(c)  From  concentration  on  the  intellectual  technics  to  con- 
centrating upon  the  practical. 

(d)  From  emphasizing  the  humanities  and  hastening  the  initia- 
tion of  the  child  into  all  human  combinations  and  into  conscious 
communion  with  the  spiritual  life  of  mankind,  to  emphasize  the 
natural  sciences  and  mathematics  and  hastening  the  initiation  into 
mechanic  art  and  the  means  of  combination  of  material  objects. 

(e)  From  a  striving  to  give  a  clear  consciousness  of  every 
step  taught,  at  once,  to  a  blind  obedience  to  prescription,  —  learn- 
ing formulas  with  only  a  practical  end  in  view. 

But  let  us  return  from  these  considerations  of  the  detail  of  an 
educational  exhibit  and  take  up  once  more  our  chief  reason  for 
making  elaborate  preparation  for  this  Paris  Exposition. 

Our  interest  in  the  Exposition  in  Paris  and  in  all  subsequent 
World  Expositions  in  Europe  is  not  the  same  interest  that  it  was 
in  1889.  Since  then  we  have  risen  out  of  our  isolation  and  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  and  have  taken  our  first  step  to  become  one  of 
the  number  of  great  powers  that  assume  to  direct  the  course  of 
civilization  and  decide  for  the  rest  of  the  world  its  destiny.  We 
shall  probably  count  our  seventy-five  millions  of  people  by  1900 
the  time  of  the  Paris  Exposition*  Considering  our  wealth-pro- 
ducing power  and  the  enrollment  in  our  schools  we  may  easily 
claim  to  be  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world.  That  is  to 
say  we  may  claim  to  have  the  strength  on  the  whole  though  we 
are  not  using  it  to  form  great  armies  or  navies.  We  are  using  it 
chiefly  in  productive  industry.  Our  claims  will  be  recognized  by 
the  united  powers  of  Europe  and  wo  shall  be  allowed  our  place  in 
their  councils.  But  we  never  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  advant- 
age unless  we  as  a  nation  become  &miliar  with  the  political  aims 
and  aspirations  of  the  several  nations  constituent  in  that  great 
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wutj^  We,  most  knaw  thofoughly  th^ir  h^ator;  wd  ttieiip  p^ ee^nt 
pxurpose^  -*^  no^  only  the  cans^ioi^  purpoa^  of  th^ir  goveriiip wto 
but  especiaUy  the  more  or  leea  imcoiisciou9  puirpfO^e^^  in  t)bi^  pop^- 
It^r  iustioct.  For  we  must  learm  to  interpret  tb/e  words  of  rulew 
through  their  actions  and  their  actions  tbraogU  tb^  conviotioxiii. 

To  learn  to  understa,nd  the  wishes  of  other  n^atiooft  and  the 
meaqs  by  vUeh  they  make  them  ralid  is  the  first  lesson  of  diplo)- 
macy.  And  we  as  a  nation  are  now  fairly  launched  upon  t)w 
eitb  in  which  diplomacy  urill  bee€pie  svore  aivd  more  iveoessaTy  to 
our  success  in  obtaining  the  consideration  tha^  is  dua  us. 

World  E:spositioas  are  the  grand  object  lessons  i^  whioh  our 
people  may  best  begin  this  study  of  Qur  great  contemporaries  the 
nations  of  Eiurope* 


THE  SIQNIFICANCB  OF  SOME  FAMILIAR  NAMES 

OF  PERSONS  AND  PLACES. 

FusxmuKx  Bza4  biui««w.  lunnwwraT,  v?. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  ScieoeQ  of  Lan- 
guage is  that  which  deals  with  the  origin  aBd  meaning 
of  proper  names.  For  the  geographical  names  so  frequently  on 
our  lips,  and  the  names  whioh  we  ourselvesbeaT)  or  those  by  which 
we  know  our  fellowmen,  are  not  arbitrary  souqds»  but  words  that 
hare  a  significance  and  a  history ;  a  signifioance  which  is  often  of 
exceeding  interest,  a  history  often  curious  and  instructiYe.  The 
ol^eet  of  the  present  paper  is  to  eall  attention  to  some  of  the 
note^worthy  explanations  of  names  arriyed  at  by  modern  stud- 
ents of  language ;  and  especially  to  thesei  names  that  are  most 
familiar  to  natives  of  New  England. 

The  subject  naturally  fidls  into  two  divisions,  the  names  of  per* 
sons  and  the  names  of  places ;  and  under  the  former  we  shall 
have  to  consider  separately  the  ^^  given  name/'  as  it  is  called,  and 
the  ^^  surname.^'' 

I.  Nowadays,  when  parents  are  called  upon  to  name  a  new 
corner  into  the  world,  it  is  often  no  easy  task  to  find  a  suitable 
name.  The  long  list  ol  Obristian  names  in  some  dictionary  is 
perhaps  consulted ;  old  family  names  are  reviewed,  and  those  of 
the  entire  circle  of  acquaintances.  But  amid  all  these  g3»ve 
deliberatl<Mis  no  one  ever  thinks  of  mamifaahirinsf  a  name.  NO|  a 
parent  or  a  sponsor  in  our  day  feels  that  he  must  select  a  name 
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b^cfm  those  ulresAy  existing.  Aircl  the  choice  is  rarely  determioed 
by  t^  nigiiificance  of  the  name,  bat  by  such  consideratioDS  as 
t^ese : — does  the  name  sonnd  well ;  has  it  agreeable  associations; 
or  lAiall  we  honor  the  baby*8  rich  ancle  by  naming  the  child  after 
Mm. 

Kow  this  is  not  the  way  the  matter  was  managed  in  primiti^ee 
times.  Perhaps  the  babies  then  seldom  had  rich  nncles;  the 
parents  certainly  had  a  scantier  list  of  ready  made  names  to  pick 
from.  So  they  had  recoarse  to  their  inventive  talent,  and  made 
up  a  name  ;  and  when  they  made  a  name  it  was  not  mere  jargon, 
but  it  meant  something.  We  find  this  rule  to.  bold  good  among 
every  primitive  people.  The  Hebrews,- the  Oreeks,  the  Romans, 
our  Saxon  forefathers  gave  their  children  names  that  signified 
something, — some  circumstance  of  the  child's  birth,  some  proph^ 
ecy  or  good  wish  for  its  future.  All  the  Bible  names,  for  instance, 
have  a  meaning.  Turning  to  Genesis  we  find  that  Adam  in  the 
Hebrew  language  signifies  *'*  man  " ;  Abraham  means  ^^  the  father 
of  a  multitude";  Isaac  means  ^^ laughter";  Jacob  is  the  ^^sup- 
planter";  Esau  is  ^Hhe  hairy,"  and  so  on  through  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament.  This  practice  prevails  today  among  every 
barbarous  or  savage  people.  The  child  is  named  from  some  event 
that  happened  about  the  time  of  his  birth,  from  some  personal 
trait  that  becomes  marked  in  the  course  of  growth,  from  some 
achievement,  from  a  likeness  to  some  animal.  The  boy  is  named 
**  Tiger  "  or  *'  Lion  "  or  "  Hunter,"  and  the  girl  is  called  "  Young 
Mink,"  or  "  Blue-bird,"  or  "  Muskrat's  Paw."  Some  of  the  Indian 
names  which  we  hear  of  now  and  then  are,  ^^  Sitting-bull,"  ^*  Spot- 
ted-tail," "  Hawkeye,"  "  Blackfeet." 

The  early  Puritans  attempted  to  revive  this  primitive  custom  ; 
but  the  bad  work  they  made  of  it  shows  how  completely  the 
talent  for  inventing  names  had  died  out.  "  Kill-sin,"  "  Preserved," 
•*  Temperance,"  *•  Praise-God  "  are  fair  samples  of  their  attempt. 

Civilized  people  today  have  given  up  altogether  this  practice  of 
inventing  names.  We  always  borrow  old  names.  But  these  old 
names  were  originally  given  by  a  primitive  people  and  had  a  sig- 
nificance which  we  can  in  most  cases  discover.  The  familiar 
names  that  we  bear  have  had  each  a  long  and  eventful  history,  if 
we  could  but  trace  it.  Far  back  in  the  hoary  past  two,  three  or 
erven  four  thousand  years  ago  some  mother  first  coined  the  name 
you  bear  to  express  some  hope  or  joy  or  sorrow,  which  she  felt  at 
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the  advent  of  her  babe ;  and  the  name  met  with  favor,  and  has 
been  handed  down  generation  after  generation  to  the  present. 
These  names  come  from  four  principal  sources,  from  the  four 
great  races,  who  have  bequeathed  to  us  the  elements  of  our 
present  civilization,  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  the  Roman  and  the 
Tutonic.  Among  our  commonest  Hebrew  names  we  have  David 
which  means  "the  darling";  Jesse,  his  father,  "the  worthy"; 
Solomon,  his  son,  "the  peaceable."  Many  end  in  "el,"  the 
Hebrew  word  for  God  as  Gabriel  "  Man  of  God,"  Nathaniel  "  gift 
of  God,"  Daniel  "judged  of  God,"  Israel  "soldier  of  God,"  Sam- 
uel "  asked  for  of  God."  Judging  from  the  name  the  first  Thomas 
was  a  twin,  the  first  Noah,  at  least,  a  comforter  to  bis  parents,  the 
first  John,  a  gracious  gift,  the  first  Benjamin,  a  son  of  the  right 
hand.  Among  Greek  names  may  be  mentioned  Philip,  "  a  lover 
of  horses";  Alexander,  "a  defender  of  men.";  George,  "a  hus- 
bandman"; Theodore,  "gift  of  God";  Timothy,  "God  fearing"; 
Stephen,  "  a  crown  "  ;  Peter,  "  a  rock." 

Among  Latin  names  we  have  Aurelius,  meaning  "golden"; 
Clarence,  meaning  "famous";  Augustus,  meaning  "exalted," 
first  given  as  an  epithet  to  the  great  Roman  emperor.  The  orig- 
inal Rufus  must  have  been  "  red-haired ";  Octavius  was  "  child 
number  eight";  Silvester  signifies  "a  rustic." 

Among  Saxon  names  we  have  Frederick,  "  abounding  in  peace," 
Leonard,  "hardy  as  a  lion,"  Alfred,  "good  in  council,"  Adol- 
phus,  "  noble  wolf."  Also  many  ending  in  "bert,"  as  Albert,  "  all-, 
bright";  Herbert,  " soul-bright " ;  Egbert,  " eye-bright " ;  Gilbert, 
"  sun-bright " ;  Robert, "  fame-bright."  Goddard  is  "  God-hearted  " 
or  pious.  Norman,  a  "  north  man."  I  might  prolong  this  list, 
indefinitely. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  all  names  of  women.  Many  of  these 
celebrated  feminine  graces, for  example,  Agnes  is  "chaste";  Amy 
is  "lovely";  Constance  is  "  true  " ;  Celia  is  "heavenly";  Clara  is 
"  illustrious  " ;  Beatjpice  "  makes  happy  " ;  Julia  is  "  soft  haired  " : 
Sophia  is  "  wisdom  " ;  Winifred  (a  beautiful  Teutonic  name)  is 
"  winner  of  peace  " ;  Mabel  is  "amiable  " ;  Miranda, "  wonderful " ; 
Abigail,  "father's  joy."  Many  are  taken  from  the  names  of  flowers: 
Florence  and  Flora  mean  flower;  Lily  or  Lillian,  Rose,  Laura,  Viola 
are  self -explaining.  Susan  also  is  "lily"  in  Hebrew;  Esther  is  He- 
brew and  Stella,  Latin  for  "star  " ;  Margaret  is  "pearl."  Many  of 
these  pet  names  are  taken  from  animals  and  are  not  so  complimen- 
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tary  according  to  modem  taste.  Mellissa  ^^  the  bee/'  Jemima  ^*  the 
doye  "  and  Tabitha  ^^the  gazelle  "  might  answer.  But  what  shall 
we  say  to  Huldab  "  the  weasel,"  Rachel  **  the  ewe,"  Ursula  the 
^*  she  bear,"  and  strangest  of  all,  Ophelia  ^^  the  serpent "?  Lastly 
is  there  not  a  conformity  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  in  the 
fact  that  Bridget  means  ^*  strength  "  ? 

II.  In  primitive  times  each  person  had  but  one  name ;  and  it  is 
surprising  to  notice  to  how  late  a  period  in  history  this  single  name 
was  thought  sufficient.  The  Jewish  worthies  David,  Isaiah,  Abra- 
ham, Moses  had  no  other  names.  It  was  so  among  the  Greeks, 
Homer,  Socrates,  Plato — nothing  more.  Among  the  later  Romans 
it  was  indeed  different.  Every  freeman  bore  three  names,  his 
individual  name,  that  of  his  class  and  that  of  his  family,  as  in 
Caius  Julius  Caesar.  But  among  our  Saxon  forefathers  we  find 
again  the  prevalence  of  the  good  old  rule  ^^One  person,  one 
name."  This  name  was  given  in  baptism  ;  and  this  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  word  ^^  christen,"  which  meant  at  first  to  make 
Christian  or  to  baptize,  now  means  simply  to  name.  Even  today 
the  clergyman  who  administers  the  rite  of  baptism  never  pro- 
nounces the  surname,  only  what  is  called  ^^  the  given  "  or  ^^Chris- 
tian "  name.  A  survival  of  this  old  usage  is  seen  in  our  present 
designation  of  monarchs,  by  their  Christian  names.  We  say 
•'  Queen  Victoria,"  "  Emperor  William,"  not  even  imagfining  that 
these  personages  have  surnames.  This  very  word  «t<mame  means 
extra  name  —  one  over  and  above  *that  which  strictly  belongs  to 
the  bearer. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  the  motive  which  led  to  the  giving  of  this 
additional  name.  As  the  practice  of  inventing  names  for  children 
gave  place  to  borrowing,  these  simple  borrowed  names  naturally 
soon  became  so  common  as  to  fail  to  [designate  the  individual 
through  a  large  community,  and  this  led  to  the  addition  of  other 
designations,  and  these  finally  became  fixed  as  surnames.  This 
did  not  take  place  among  our  ancestors  until  about  six  centuries 
ago.  It  is  somewhat  astonishing  to  reflect  that  our  fathers  only 
sixteen  or  eighteen  generations  back  were  known  as  simple  John 
or  Ben  or  Tom  without  any  Mr.  or  anything  to  hang  a  Mr.  to ; 
but  such  is  plainly  a  fact  of  history. 

This  comparatively  recent  origin  of  our  surnames  enables  us  in 
very  many  instances  to  discern  plainly  their  meaning.  They  fall 
mostly  into  four  different  classes. 
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1.  The  most  iMtural  way  of  forming  «  surname  is  to  add  to 
one's  given  name  that  of  his  father  also.  If  there  were  several 
boys  in  a  village  by  the  name  of  George,  they  could  be  distin- 
guished as  George  the  son  of  Ben  and  Gerage  the  son  of  Tom  and 
George  the  son  of  Sam ;  or  more  briefly  as  George  Ben's  son, 
George  Tom's  son ;  George  Sam's  son :  and  in  this  way  we  get  our 
present  Bensons,  Thompsons,  Sampsons,  our  Williamsons,  Robert- 
sons, Andersons,  our  Jacksons,  our  Johnsons,  our  TV^ilsons  and  a 
host  of  other  surnames  ending  in  *^son."  Sometimes  the  word 
^^son"  is  omitted  and  the  possessive  a^one  is  added.  We  might  have 
Harry's  George  and  Adam's  George  and  Davy's  George,  or  trans- 
posing the  names,  George  Harris,  George  Adams,  George  Davis. 
In  this  way  come  also  the  surnames  Williams,  Richards,  Willis, 
Pierce,  Simonds  and  many  others.  This  method  is  adapted  in 
other  languages,  at  least  in  an  incipient  form.  We  have  in  the 
Bible,,  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  distinguished  in  this  way  from 
James  the  son  of  Alpheus.  We  read  of  Simon  Barjonas  which 
means  Simon  son  of  Jonas.  Mac  is  the  Celtic  word  for  son — so 
that  we  must  regard  the  Scotch  surname,  Mclntyre,  McDonald, 
McGill,  etc.,  as  patronymics  entirely  similar  to  our  Saxon  John- 
son and  Samson.  The  prefix  ^^  O  "  does  the  same  service  for  the 
Irish  in  O'Cbnnor,  O'Donahue,  etc.;  and  ^^Fitz,"  in  such  Norman 
French  names  as  Fitzgerald  and  Fitz  Hugh. 

2.  The  second  source  of  English  surnames  is  from  the  occu- 
pation. In  New  Testament  history  we  distinguish  the  two  Johns 
as  John  the  Baptist  and  John  the  Evangelist.  So  among  our 
ancestors  were  distinguished  John  the  Miller  from  John  the 
Baker,  Peter  the  Parson  from  Peter  the  Painter.  We  may  be 
confident  that  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Mr.  Carpenter  was 
simply  a  carpenter  with  a  small  c  and  without  the  Mr.  In  the 
same  way  originated  Sawyer,  Shepard,  Potter,  Soaper,  Taylor, 
Tanner,  Mason,  Cook  and  a  host  of  other  names. 

Many  surnames  of  this  class  pass  unnoticed  because  the  spelling 
has  been  modified,  or  the  common  nouns  from  which  they  are 
derived  have  become  quite  obsolete.  Thus  Smith  means  one  who 
works  in  metals,  from  bis  smiting  or  smoothing,  as  in  blacksmith, 
goldsmith,  silversmith.  The  wide  extent  of  this  important  ti*ade 
in  •early  times  before  the  days  of  machinery,  has  given  us  the 
innumerable  Smiths  of  today.  The  surname  Wright  comes  next 
in  frequency,  literally  the  worker  or  maker,  as  in  the  compounds 
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shipwright,  or  wheelwright.  Hence  Wainwright  is  "wagon 
maker."  Chapman  is  a  common  noun  in  early  English  meaning 
"  merchant."  Stewart  is  an  honorable  name  whether  we  think  of 
the  Scotch  philosophers  or  the  royal  family  of  that  name  ;  but  the 
first  Stewart  was  unquestionably  a  steward  or  one  who  looked 
after  the  affairs  of  some  nobleman's  estate.  The  Baileys  were 
originally  those  who  collected  his  rents  and  managed  his  farming. 
The  Valletts  were  those  who  served  more  immediately  about  his 
person.  The  Butler  was  the  one  who  looked  after  his  win^s.  The 
Fosters  were  the  foresters  who  had  charge  of  the  woodland  where 
he  hunted.  The  Parkers  had  charge  of  his  park ;  the  Warners 
of  his  warrens,  or  game  preserves. 

So,  too,  the  ancestor  of  the  Websters  was  a  weaver  of  cloth ; 
that  of  the  Fullers  the  man  who  cleansed  and  thickened  it ;  that 
of  the  Callenders  the  man  who  smoothed  and  finished  it.  The 
fathers  of  our  Baxters  was  a  baker  ;  of  our  Brewsters,  a  brewer ; 
of  our  Chandlers,  a  maker  and  dealer  in  candles ;  of  our  Farrars, 
a  sheer  of  horses ;  of  our  Fletchers,  one  who  put  feathers  on 
arrows,  a  trade  which  required  great  skill  when  the  bow  was  the 
chief  implement  of  war  and  the  chase.  The  Sumners  were  origi- 
nally summoners,  who  called  witnesses  before  the  royal  courts. 
The  Spencers  were  the  dispensers  of  the  royal  treasury. 

3.  A  third  source  of  English  surnames  is  from  epithets  or  nick- 
names. Such  additional  names  have  been  given  occasionally,  in 
all  ages,  for  some  great  exploit,  or  eminent  virtue,  or  wickedness : 
as  in  Aristides  the  Just,  Alexander  the  Great,  CsBsar  the  August. 
Among  early  English  Kings  we  have  William  the  Conqueror^ 
Richard  Uanrhearted^  Henry  Beauclerc^  or  fine  scholar^  John  Lock- 
land  (because  he  lost  his  possessions  in  Normandy)  and  Edward 
Longihank%  (on  account  of  a  rapid  march  he  made  against  the 
Scotch).  At  this  period  such  sobriquets  were  frequent  among 
the  common  people.  John  the  rich  was  distinguished  from  John 
the  poor^  and  as  a  consequence  we  have  to  day  Mr.  Rich  and  Mr. 
Poor.  The  Swifts,  the  Smarts,  the  Strongs,  the  Hardys,  the  Man- 
leys  and  others  had  a  like  origin.  The  immortal  name  Shake- 
speare doubtless  arose  from  the  dexterity  with  which  some  one  of 
his  ancestors  could  shake  or  hurl  a  spear.  Often  the  complexion 
of  the  face  would  give  use  to  a  nickname ;  and  so  we  get  Mr. 
White  and  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Gray.  The  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass  have  each  furnished  us  a  surname  Mr. 
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North,  Mr.  South,  Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Eastman,  according  as  the 
origrinal  bearer  of  the  name  lived  to  the  north  or  the  south,  the 
east  or  the  west.  Many  individuals  were  nicknamed  after  ani- 
mals. The  first  Mr.  Fox,  I  presume  was  remarkably  sly ;  the  first 
Mr.  Wolf,  very  fierce  ;  the  first  Mr.  Lamb,  exceedingly  meek  ;  the 
first  Mr.  Bull,  terribly  savage ;  and  what  shall  be  said  of  the  first 
Mr.  Dove,  of  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Eels  ? 

Humor  or  ridicule  often  shows  itself  iri  this  class  of  surnames, 
there  i»  something  comical,  to  our  ears  at  least,  in  Dolittle  or 
Goodnow,  that  is  Good-enough.  Its  a  shame  that  our  great  poet 
should  be  known  as  Long-fellow,  because  one  of  his  tall  ancestors 
was  so  dubbed  by  the  wags  of  his  day.  In  fact  many  of  these 
ludicrous  names  have  been  given  up.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  Mr.  Barebones  today ;  but  a  famous  contemporary  of  Crom- 
well's was  Praise-God  Barebones.  There  was  once  a  Mr.  Pimple, 
a  Mr.  Scaredevil,  a  Mr.  Gutslaugb.  Some  years  ago  a  Mr.  Death 
petitioned  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  change  his  name  to 
Dickinson.  Incongruously  enough  the  member  who  presented 
the  petition  of  Mr.  Death  was  a  Mr.  Graves.  A  Mr.  Wormwood 
supported  his  more  ambitious  desire  to  assume  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington by  the  argument  that  no  member  of  taste  would  oppose 
his  request  and  that  the  intense  sufferings  of  so  many  years  of 
wormwood  existence  deserved  the  compensation  of  a  great  and 
glorious  name.* 

4.  One  further  source  of  surnames  is  from  ihe  place  or  residence. 
John  living  on  the  hill  and  John  in  the  woods^  give  us  the  modern 
Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Wood.  So  originated  the  Brooks,  the  Marshs, 
the  Fields,  the  Ponds.  The  surname  More  is  but  an  older  pro- 
nunciation of  moor,  the  English  word  for  a  barren  ti*act  of  land. 
But  far  more  frequently  the  surname  adopted  is  the  name  of  the 
man's  native  town.  In  ancient  history  we  are  familiar  with  such 
designations  as  Phillip  of  Macedon,  Paul  of  Tarsus,  Joseph  of 
Arimath»a.  This  was  the  customary  method  of  forming  a  sur- 
name among  the  nobility  of  France  and  England;  but  it  pre- 
vailed also  to  a  large  extent  among  the  yeomanry.  I  will  men- 
tion but  a  few  of  the  many  surnames  that  belong  to  this  class, 
such  as  Guernsey,  Bristol,  Cleaveland,  Lincoln  ;  those  ending  in 
^^  ton,"  as  Milton,  Norton,  Sutton,  Morton ;  those  ending  in 
"  ster,"  as  Chester,  Worcester,  Winchester ;  most  of  those  ending 

'   •  Scheie  de  Vere's  Stadles  In  Engliali,  p..  188. 
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in  "don"  and  **ley,"  as  Sheldon,  Clarendon,  Lindley,  Utley, 
Berkley. 

There  are  many  surnames  whose  origin  cannot  be  traced  with 
certainty.  Many  have  become  greatly  altered  and  corrupted  in 
the  course  of  time.  Many  arose  from  some  trivial  circumstance 
which  can  no  longer  be  even  conjectured.  Many  have  come  from 
a  foreign  source  and  are  disguised  by  our  English  spelling.  A 
few  years  ago  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  certain  French  fami- 
ily  by  the  name  of  St.  Jock.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  any  such  saint  in  the  calendar  of  either  the  Greek  or  the 
Roman  Church,  and  my  curiosity  was  aroused  to  ascertain  how 
this  new  saint  had  crept  in.  I  found  that  the  supposed  upstart 
is  no  other  than  our  familiar  St.  James  who  wrote  the  Epistle. 
•  Jacobus  (Latin),  lachimo,  Giacomo  (It.)  Jaques  (Fr.)  are  only 
some  of  the  various  forms  this  word  assumes  in  the  Continental 
languages.  Pronouncing  the  French  form  of  the  word  after  the 
analogy  of  English  spelling  we  have  "  Jayqueze,"  a  name  often 
heard  in  Northern  New  England.  But  spelling  it  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced in  French,  we  have  our  new  name,  "  Jock." 

III.  The  origin  of  the  names  of  places  opens  up  an  almost 
inexhaustible  subject,  but  there  is  space  to  present  only  a  few 
interesting  facts.  .We  find  here  the  same  rule  to  hold  as  before ; 
ancient  names  were  invented  and  have  a  meaning,  while  modem 
names  are  largely  borrowed.  There  is  a  striking  difference  in 
this  respect  between  the  town  names  of  New  England  and  of  the 
mother  country ;  and  as  they  are  so  often  the  same,  let  us 
glance  for  a  moment  at  the  map  of  England.  We  feel  as  we 
study  it,  that  we  are  going  back  to  our  old  ancestral  home  ;  we 
realize  how  strong  and  manifold  are  the  bonds,  not  only  of  litera- 
ture and  history,  of  civil  and  religious  institutions,  but  of  lan- 
guage and  locality  that  binds  us  to  the  birth  place  of  our  fore- 
fathers ;  we  feel  that  in  §pite  of  over  a  century  of  independent 
life,  old  England  is  our  mother  still. 

As  we  glance  along  the  sea  coast  we  find  many  towns  ending 
in  *'  mouth  " :  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Tynmouth,  Weymouth, 
Yarmouth,  Portsmouth.  They  are  all  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
and  hence  their  names.  Dartmouth  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Dart,  Yarmouth  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yar,  and  so  on.  Here  is  the 
town  of  Dover,  from  which  they  generally  cross  into  France ;  and 
sure  enough  the  word  means  ferrying  place.     Dotted  over  the 
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land  at  strategic  points  are  a  number  of  noble  towns  ending  in 
"  caster  "  or  "  cester  "  as  Chester,  Lancaster,  Gloucester,  Leicester, 
Worcester,  Rochester,  Winchester.  In  these  words  we  find  the 
Latin  castra^  meaning  camp.  These  towns  are  the  old  fortresses 
which  the  Ron^ans  built  when  they  subdued  the  land  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Caesars.  We  find  many  words  ending .  in  "  ford," 
villages  that  have  grown  up  where  the  great  highways  crossed  the 
rivers,  carrying  us  back  to  the  days  when  bridges  were  scarce  and 
the  streams  were  forded.  Bradford  is  the  broad  ford ;  Oxford 
the  ford,  not  for  oxen,  but  of  the  river  Ouse  ;  Hartford  the  ford 
of  the  hart.  So  Thetford,  Strafford,  Wallingford.  Many  names 
end  in  "  ham,"  another  form  of  *'  home."  Waltham  is  home  in 
the  woods ;  Shoreham,  home  on  the  sea  shore.  Similar  names  are : 
Windham,  Rockingham.  The  suffix  *'ton"is  very  frequent,  a- 
shortened  form  of  "  town."  Milton  is  a  town  having  a  mill ; 
Norton  is  north  town  ;  Sutton,  south  town  ;  Weston,  West  town; 
Kingston,  the  King's  town ;  Castleton,  the  town  about  the  castle ; 
Morton,  the  town  on' the  moor.  The  suffix  "ley"  is  very  com- 
mon, the  old  word  fol*  "meadow."  Kingsley  is  the  "King's 
meadow";  Beverley  is  "beaver-meadow";  Berkeley  is  "field  of 
birches."  They  are  mostly  small  rural  towns.  We  find  a  host 
of  towns  ending  in  "  by,"  such  as  Danby,  Derby,  Grandby ;  but 
they  are  confined  to  the  north  and  east  of  England.  This  is 
explained  when  we  find  that  the  suffix  is  Danish  and  that  this  is 
the  part  of  the  island  where  the  Danes  chiefly  settled.  Thus  the 
names  of  places,  counties,  rivers  in  England  are  all  so  many  his- 
toric monuments  which  bear  witness  to  interesting  facts  in  her 
past. 

At  first  the  names  of  towns  in  our  own  country  were  largely 
borrowed  from  the  old  country.  The  early  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land were  dearly  attached  to  their  native  land.  Love  of  home 
runs  in  the  English  blood.  They  were  driven  away  by  the  oppres- 
sion of  kings  and  bishops  but  they  proudly  cherished  the  memory 
of  the  places  where  they  had  been  born  and  reared.  They  sought 
here  to  build  up  a  New  England,  and  so  they  naturally  conferred 
upon  their  settlements  the  dear  names  of  their  former  homes. 
Then,  too,  they  were  an  unimaginative  people,  destitute  of  that 
poetic  play  of  the  fancy,  requisite  in  the  invention  of  appBopriate 
names,  in  this  respect  differing  remarkably  from  the  French  and 
the  Spaniards.    Accordingly  if  we  take  a  map  of  Connecticut  or 
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of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  we  shall  find  that  the  names  of  most 
of  the  towns  and  counties  are  identical  with  those  of  England. 
Afterwards  when  these  States  became  populous  and  the  old  hives 
swarmed  from  time  to  time,  the  emigrants  carried  with  them  into 
the  newer  settlements  the  same  old  names,  which  are  thus 
repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the  various  states  of  the  West. 

But  the  Puritan  settlers  had  another  source  of  names.  There 
was  another  country  almost  as  dear  to  them  as  England  —  the 
Holy  Land,  of  which  they  knew  so  much  from  their  familiar 
study  of  the  Bible.  Salem,  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  peace,  was 
given  to  a  town  in  Massachusetts  because  a  quarrel  between  the 
new  comers  was  there  peacefully  settled.  But  we  have  also 
Hebron,  Bethel,  Sharon,  Eden,  Jericho,  Mount  Tabor  and  such 
uncouth  names  as  Rehoboth  and  Bozrah.  These  names  have  been 
tised  over  and  over  again  until  now  there  are  in  the  United  States 
according  to  LippincotCi  Q-azetteer  twenty-six  Bethels,  twenty-six 
Sharons  and  more  Salems  than  I  had  time  to  count. 

At  ^  latter  period  it  became  customary,  especially  outside  of 
New  England,  to  give  classical  names  to  towns.  As  a  result  we 
have  in  the  United  States  thirty-six  Troys,  twenty-three  Spartas, 
twenty-two  by  the  name  of  Athens,  fifteen  Carthages,  thirteen 
Romes. 

Many  towns  have  been  named  in  honor  of  distinguished  men. 
This  is  not  often  the  case  in  England.  There  as  we  have  seen, 
the  person  gets  his  name  from  a  town  ;  here  on  the  contrary  the 
toum  gets  its  name  from  a  person.  Jamestown,  Virginia,  was 
named  after  King  James  I ;  Charlestown  was  named  after  King 
Charles  I ;  Annapolis  after  Queen  Anne ;  Pittsburgh  and  Pitts- 
ford,  after  the  great  prime  minister,  William  Pitt.  Johnson  and 
Milton  have  also  been  frequently  remembered.  But  the  patriot- 
ism of  Americans  has  led  them  to  bestow  these  honors  most  lav- 
ishly upon  their  own  great  men.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  had 
at  one  time  183  towns  named  after  Washington.  I  count  in  Lip- 
pinoctCs  Q-azetteer  91  towns  and  villages  named  after  Franklin,  and 
twenty  counties.  We  have  twenty-six  Adamses,  seventeen  Web- 
sters,  not  to  mention  our  Madisons  and  Jeffersons  and  Fultons 
and  Gr^eleys. 

We  have  moreover  a  few  descriptive  or  significant  names.  Salt 
Lake  City  is  a  good  example.  Underbill,  a  town  lying  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Mansfield,  betrays  a  vestige  of  the  lost  power  of  invent- 
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ing  names.  Philadelphia,  meaning  "  brotherly  love,"  is  a  name  of 
an  old  Greek  city  revived  by  the  Quakers.  The  meaning  of  Con- 
cord becomes  plain  when  we  pronounce  it  Conc6rd.  Providence, 
R.  I.  was  named  by  Roger  Williams  to  express  his  sense  of  the 
providential  care  which  followed  his  wanderings  when  he  fled  in 
the  winter  from  the  Massachusetts  Puritans.  We  have  shown 
more  tact  in  forming  names  by  the  help  of  derivative  endings, 
such  as  "  field,"  "  burgh,"  "  ville."  The  people  of  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts along  the  flat  lands  of  the  Connecticut  had  a  special 
fancy  for  names  ending  in  "  field,"  such  as  Greenfield,  Springfield, 
.  Deerfield,  Northfield,  Westfield,  Middlefield  and  six  others  lying 
within  fifty  miles  of  each  other.  Some  of  these  names,  however, 
occur  in  England.  A  desire  to  immortalize  the  family  name  has 
given  us  Plattsburgh,  Ogdensburgh,  Ferrisburgh,  after  the  Piatt, 
the  Ogden  and  the  Ferris  families  who  settled  these  several 
towns. 

The  names  of  natural  objects,  —  rivers,  lakes  and  mountains, 
demand  a  brief  notice.  Here  the  original  names  are  likely  to  be 
retained.  In  England  most  of  the  rivers  still  keep  the  old  names 
given  by  the  Ancient  Britons  over  two  thousand  years  ago.  So 
in  this  country  many  still  have  the  old  Indian  names.  Connecti- 
cut is  the  Indian  for  "  long  river  " ;  Ohio  means  "  beautiful " ; 
Missouri, "  muddy  ";  Mississippi,  "  great  and  long."  Among  lakes 
Michigan  means  "great  water";  Erie,  "wild  cat."  Among 
mountains  Katahdin  is  "  highest  point " ;  Kearsarge,  "  high  place  " ; 
Wachusett,  "the  mountain."  It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  deep 
regret  that  more  of  these  names  were  not  retained,  at  least  in  the 
East,  for  the  Western  people  have  done  far  better  in  this  respect. 
However  odd  these  Indian  names  may  sound  to  strangers,  they 
are  certainly  euphonious  when  once  learned,  they  have  the  claim 
of  priority,  they  carry  with  them  the  aroma  of  the  primeval  for- 
est How  vastly  superior  to  such  homely  names  as  Snake  Mt., 
Hog's  Back,  Potato  Hill,  Poke-a-moonshine. 

Vermonters  have  done  well  in  restoring  the  Indian  name  Wi- 
nooski  to  one  of  their  largest  rivers,  in  place  of  its  translation 
Onion,  which  at  one  time  was  in  use.  Would  not  New  Yorkers 
do  well  to  recall  as  the  name  of  their  highest  mountain,  now 
known  as  Marcy,  the  ancient  Indian  name  Tahawas,  "  the  cloud- 
splitter?" 

Still  there  are  some  good  names  of  mountains  and  rivers,  that 
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are  not  aboriginal.  We  have  three  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut 
known  severally  as  the  White,  Black  and  Green  rivers ;  not  from 
the  real  color  of  the  water,  for  they  are  all  pure  mountain  streams, 
but  from  the  apparent  colors  produced  by  the  rocks  or  the  soil  of 
their  beds.  So  too  we  have  the  White  mountains  and  the  Green 
mountains  :  in  the  former  case  because  their  granite  summits  are 
usually  bare,  and  look  white  in  the  distance :  in  the  latter  case 
because  a  soft,  micaceous  rock  permits  the  growth  of  forests  in 
most  cases  to  their  very  tops.  Mt.  Desert  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
was  so  named  by  Champlain,  because  its  bare  or  desert  summit 
was  its  most  marked  feature  as  seen  from  the  ocean. 

As  a  closing  illustration  I  would  call  up  the  singularly  appro- 
priate name  given  by  the  early  Spanish  discoverers  to  that  won- 
derful range  of  mountains  that  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
State  of  California.  Whoever  on  a  clear  day  has  seen  from  the 
broad  plains  on  either  side  of  this  range  its  innumerable  lofty 
peaks  in  their  winter  robe  of  white,  must  have  admired  the  poetic 
fancy  of  the  one  who  first  called  them  the  Sierra  Nevada,  ^^  the 
snowy  saw-teeth."  » 


THE  MAN  OF  SORROWS. 

HBLEN  CASLt  CHA.DWICK,  MAl/DBN,  MASS. 

His  eyes  are  dark  with  unshed  tears 
Yet  full  of  some  hope's  flooding  light, 
As  the  full  radiance  of  the  moon 
Pierces  the  gloom  of  night. 

The  crown  of  thorns  is  on  his  brow ; 
He  heeds  it  not ;  but  sees  above 
The  spirit  of  immortal  man 
Safe  in  the  fold  of  love. 

A  man  of  sorrows !  many  a  soul 

Feels  those  same  thorns,  knows  those  same  tears, 

Till  vision  of  his  life  redeemed 

Brightens  beyond  the  years. 
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PROMOTIONS,  ACCELERATED  AND  RETARDED. 

8UPT.  WM.  D.  PARKINSON,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

THE  passage  of  an  individual  from  the  stage  of  life  at  which 
he  first  enters  the  public  school  to  that  at  which  he  finally 
leaves  it  is  a  transition  marvelous,  swift,  and  impressive.  To  so 
adjust  his  progress  through  the  grades  as  to  conform  to  this  won- 
derful development  is  an  undertaking  as  difficult  and  complex  as 
to  make  the  letter  conform  to  the  spirit. 

That  this  adjustment  has  not  been  perfectly  made  goes  without 
saying.     That  it  ever  will  be  made  perfectly  is  not  probable. 

The  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  claims  of  the  individual 
and  the  claims  of  society  displays  itself  here.  The  pendulum 
swings  now  to  the  side  of  individualism,  now  to  the  side  of  social- 
ism. The  danger  is  that  when  it  swings  either  way  it  will  be 
forgotten  that  the  interests  of  individual  and  mass  are  not  merely 
entangled  in  mechanical  complexity,  but  are  linked  in  ways  more 
subtle.  Thus,  when  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  system  as  a  whole,  it  has  been  overlooked  that  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  system  was  to  develop  the  individual ;  and 
when  attention  has  been  recalled  to  the  individual,  it  has  been 
forgotten  that  not  only  is  the  individual  to  be  educated  as  a  social 
being  but  the  society  in  which  he  is  placed  plays  an  essential  part 
in  his  education.  First,  the  mass  manoeuvre  has  been  made  the 
whole  aim,  and  again,  the  mass  has  been  dealt  with  as  wholly  an 
obstruction  in  the  path  of  the  individual,  its  effects  to  be  minim- 
ized as  a  necessary  evil.  Fortunately,  neither  the  mass  nor  the 
individual  ever  consent  to  be  quite  eliminated. 

The  primary  tendency  of  the  graded  system  is  to  advance  all 
pupils  alike.  This  constitutes  a  kind  of  inertia.  But  there  are 
certain  accelerating  and  certain  retarding  forces  which  act  upon 
the  individual.  The  accelerating  forces  have  operated  mainly 
through  fond  parents  and  fond  teachers,  and  have  been  accentu- 
ated by  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  part  played  by  the  branches  of 
study  in  the  child's  education,  leading  to  a  belief  that  advance- 
ment through  the  grades  was  identical  with  advancement  toward 
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the  ultimate  end  of  education.  The  retarding  forces  have  acted 
through  ambitious  teachers  and  school  officials.  They  have  some- 
times been  prompted  by  a  false  conception  of  thoroughness  as 
bearing  on  elementary  education,  which  has  led  to  the  application 
to  children  of  the  same  tests  and  logical  standards  by  which  adult 
students  are  guaged,  all  in  a  laudable  endeavor  to  ^^  raise  the 
standards. " 

At  some  times,  and  in  some  places  the  retarding  forces  have 
prevailed,  at  other  times  and  places  the  accelerating  forces. 

The  teacher's  self-interest  has  fallen  now  on  one  side,  now  on 
the  other,  varying  with  the  popular  notion  and  the  view  point  of 
the  school  officials.  There  can  be  no  question  that  just  now  the 
pendulum  is  swinging  away  toward  acceleration.  School  systems 
are  fairly  tumbling  over  each  other  in  their  devotion  to  the  bright 
pupil  and  haste  to  devise  means  to  shorten  his  path  from  kinder- 
garten to  professional  school.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  swing. 
I  am  even  willing  to  grant  that  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  has  as 
large  a  significance  in  the  economy  of  race  education  as  has  the 
alternation  of  seasons  in  the  physical  economy.  But  I  do  not 
need  to  add  impetus  to  the  swing,  however  little  I  may  be  dis- 
posed to  obstruct  it. . 

The  purpose  of  this  writing  is  to  call  attention  to  a  certain 
value  to  be  derived  from  that  inertia  above  alluded  to,  which 
tends  to  give  stability  to  the  pupil's  position  as  towards  his  fel- 
lows, and  to  prevent  his  becoming  a  waif  upon  that  typical  society 
which  we  call  school.  The  tendency  to  keep  pupils  in  mass  has 
a  deeper  meaning  than  the  mere  convenience  of  the  school  admin- 
istration. This  is  not  saying  that  it  is  unerringly  right  or  just, 
but  that  it  is  on  the  whole  a  safeguard,  just  as  in  public  affairs 
while  the  individual  is  often  clearer  sighted  than  the  mass  we 
consider  a  concensus  of  opinion  safer  in  the  long  run.  That  all 
persons  do  not  think  alike  only  makes  it  the  more  important  that 
each  should  learn  to  concede  something  to  the  other's  thinking. 

Independent  thought  is  indispensible  to  the  spirit  of  our  insti- 
tutions, but  that  is  not  true  independence  of  thought  which  ignores 
the  views  of  others,  even  though  they  are  less  favored  in  point  of 
culture  or  natural  gifts.  So  in  the  school  system  the  individual- 
ism which  disregards  the  community  of  interests  is  unfavorable 
to  the  individual  as  well  as  to  the  community. 

Certainly  there  should  be  elasticity  permitting  both  acceleration 
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and  retardation  (perhaps  with  equal  frequency),  but  the  pre- 
sumption of  safety  is  with  the  mass,  and  I  venture  the  proposition 
that  mere  brightness  and  quickness  of  apprehension  do  not  con- 
stitute a  sound  basis  for  acceleration  nor  mere  dullness  for  retard- 
ation. If  courses  of  study  have  any  intelligent  basis  it  i»  not  that 
the  studies  move  in  logical  procession,  but  rather  that  they  are 
arranged  in  order  of  development  and  maturity  of  mind. 

The  objection  sometimes  raised  to  ^^ skipping"  certain  steps,  is 
not  the  most  serious  one.  It  is  probable  that  few  children  feel 
the  loss  of  those  logical  steps  which  we  consider  so  important. 
They  do  not  always  take  them  when  we  think  they  do,  and  it  is 
possible  we  might  take  greater  advantage  than  we  do  of  this 
ability  of  the  child  to  skip  and  close  the  gap  after  him.  But  to 
say  that  the  pupil  of  quick  mind  should  speed  on  from  work 
adapted  to  those  of  his  age  to  that  designed  for  more  mature 
minds,  and  to  association  with  such  minds,  implies  a  belief  that 
quick  wits  are  more  mature  than  slow  ones.  This  is  a  fallacy. 
It  is  often  true  that  the  slower  pupil,  even  the  duller,  is  as  mature 
as  the  brighter  and  quicker.  It  is  even  probable  that  one  reason 
why  the  dull  fellow  often  distances  his  quicker  mate  in  after  life 
is  that  he  was  allowed  to  go  no  faster  in  school  than  he<grew. 

But  it  will  be  answered,  and  percentages  will  be  adduced  to 
prove  it,  that  the  bright  pupils  acquit  themselves  well  on  the 
advanced  .work.  This  is  an  appeal  to  the  same  false  standards 
which  make  it  so  difficult  to  reason  with  the  ambitious  parent. 

Man  does  not  not  live  by  bread  alone,  neither  is  education  to 
be  measured  by  percentages.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  bright 
pupil  will  remain  a  bright  pupil,  even  after  exceptional  promotion, 
just  as  the  dull  one  will  remain  dull  after  being  dropped.  The 
fact  proves  nothing  in  either  case.  Given  a  pupil  who  has  gained 
special  advancement  by  very  reason  of  his  ability  to  take  high 
rank,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  still  make  a  good  showing  in 
that  respect  as  compared  with  those  whose  brilliancy  in  the  same 
particular  has  not  been  sufficient  to  keep  them  ahead  of  him. 
But  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  maintain  a  good  rank  upon  a 
certain  study  while  failing  to  derive  from  it  those  lasting  benefits 
which  constitute  the  real  aim  of  the  study  and  which  at  a  later 
stage  he  might  derive.  The  real  question  is  not  can  he  hold  rank 
as  compared  with  others,  but  has  he  lost  anything  himself. 

Has  the  removal  from  his  bearings  among  mates  of  his  own 
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degree  of  maturity,  the  mates  whom  Dr.  Harris  finds  to  be  so 
lai^e  a  factor  in  his  education,  tended  to  unsettle  in  any  degree 
his  adjustment  to  society  and  his  means  of  forming  judgments  ? 
Suppose  be  even  outshines  his  new  associates  in  those  results 
which  make  for  percentages,  will  he  be  able  to  appropriate  out  of 
the  studies  those  permanent  results  which  come  of  appropriate 
exercise  ?  Has  the  lesson  of  his  promotion  been  a  true  one,  and 
will  it  be  borne  out  by  his  future  experience  ?  Will  promotion 
come  to  him  from  the  same  causes  outside  of  school,  or  will  he  be 
overtaken  again  by  his  distanced  mates  when  they  get  out  of 
school ? 

It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  thought  that  so  great  a  proportion  of 
the  bright  men  who  bare  ultimately  fulfilled  their  early  promise 
have  floundered  during  their  first  years  after  leaving  the  school 
precisely  as  they  might  be  expected  to  do  if  they  had  lost  their 
footing  while  in  school  and  had  to  recover  it.  Observe  how  many 
successful  men  are  successful  in  a  different  profession  from  the 
one  which  they  entered  at  the  outset  of  their  career.  The  time 
their  slower  mates  spent  at  school  they  spent  upon  some  pursuit 
for  which  they  found  themselves  unsuited. 

The  school  should  be  a  type  of  the  world.  There  are  inequali- 
ties in  both.  It  is  important  that  those  in  the  one  give  a  just 
estimate  of  those  in  the  other.  The  bright,  observant  man  may 
travel  abroad  on  the  same  trip  as  his  shorter-sighted  companion. 
Because  he  sees  better  it  does  not  follow  that  he  should  travel 
faster.  The  quick  scholar  may  keep  pace  with  the  dull  one  as  to 
school  lessons  without  danger  that  his  mental  activity  will  be 
limited  to  that  of  the  other,  or  that  the  two  will  appropriate  an 
identical  education  out  of  their  common  surroundings. 

The  lesson  of  patience  may  be  as  needful  to  the  one  as  the  les- 
son of  intensity  to  the  other.  Not  only  is  it  possible  for  one  to 
learn  much  more  from  the  same  book  lesson,  but  it  is  essential  to 
his  well-being  that  he  become  adjusted  to  those  who  differ  from 
him  intellectually,  and  tlus  will  go  as  far  as  his  studies  toward 
fitting  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  social  body.  To  enable  the 
child  to  get  his  bearings  as  towards  other  people,  to  be  able  to 
understand  them  and  to  make  them  understand  him,  is  one  of  the 
important  missions  of  the  public  school.  With  this  in  view  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  pupil  ought  to  be  classed  with  those  of  an  age  above 
that  in  which  he  finds  his  companionships,  and  it  is  probable  that 
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intellectual  accomplishments  would  not  suffer  if  such  a  principle 
were  to  govern.  The  relationships  which  he  realizes  in  class  may 
well  be  tempered  by  touching  the  same  individuals  outside  the 
school-room.  If  a  person  possesses  qualities  of  leadership  it  is 
essential  to  the  right  development  of  those  qualities  that  they  be 
exercised,  rather  than  that  at  their  first  display  they  be  treated  as 
a  passport  to  a  different  field  of  operations.  To  make  them  such 
a  passport  gives  a  false  conception  of  the  workings  of  society, 
while  the  primary  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give  a  true  conception 
of  those  workings. 

I  have  used  leadership  only  as  an  illustration.  It  is  equally 
important  that  those  who  are  not  to  be  leaders  discover  their 
lesser  sphere  of  influence,  and  learn  to]assert  themselves  as  factors 
in  society.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  child,  education  is  the 
locating  of  himself.  He  must  find  out  what  he  himself  is  as  well 
as  what  those  about  him  are.  He  locates  himself  by  comparison 
with  others,  and  he  must  have  sufficiently  fixed  relations  to  ena- 
ble him  to  get  his  bearings.  In  order  to  become  a  thoroughly 
sane  man  he  must  have  a  measurably  stable  background.  He 
must  see  through  the  eyes  of  those  whose  wits  are  not  like  his 
own,  must  recognize  merit  in  their  views  £ks  well  as  his  own,  and 
so  apply  the  corrective  equation  to  his  own.  He  should  guage 
his  success  not  only  by  the  rating  given  him  by  his  teacher,  but 
by  the  weight  g^iven  him  by  his  fellows.  How  difficult  it  is  to  get 
these  bearings  when  one  is  frequently  shifted  from  one  set  of  sur- 
roundings to  another  is  not  sufficiently  recognized.  The  con- 
servatism of  movement  which  the  mechanical  clumsiness  of  the 
graded  system  imposes  is  therefore  in  some  degree  a  safeguard 
against  that  eccentricity  certain  to  be  developed  in  extreme  indi- 
vidualism, even  of  the  ideal  type  of  the  Emile. 

The  teacher,  too,  is  a  part  of  the  pupil's  mooring.  While  there 
would  doubtless  be  danger  in  exposing  a  pupil  to  the  influence  of 
a  single  teacher  throughout  his  school  course,  and  there  is  wis- 
dom in  balancing  the  influence  of  one  with  the  different  influence 
of  another,  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  change  of  teach- 
ers for  each  pupil  should  not  be  reduced  rather  than  increased. 
No  one  questions  the  distinct  loss  to  a  class  at  every  change  of 
teachers.  This  loss  is  sometimes  more  than  compensated  by  gain 
of  one  kind  or  another,  but  the  loss  is  notable,  and  if  too  often 
repeated  cannot  be  compensated.     To  my  mind,  the  romance  that 
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hung  about  the  little  red  school-house  faded  when  the  permanent 
teacher  left  it. 

That  provision  should  be  made  in  the  scheme  of  promotion  for 
exceptional  cases,  and  for  more  than  one  rate  of  speed  for  the 
regular  classes,  is  not  questioned.  My  point  is  that  that  scheme 
is  best  which  involves  fewest  disruptions  of  classes,  fewest  changes 
of  teachers ;  which  takes  greatest  account  of  the  maturity  of 
pupils  and  least  account  of  mere  brightness  or  dullness ;  which, 
indeed,  provides  for  the  bright  mind  lateral  expansion  rather  than 
longitudinal  extension.  It  is  the  right  of  every  class  to  have 
scholars  that  excel,  and  the  right  of  certain  pupils  to  be  excellent 
scholars.  These  rights  should  not  be  lightly  put  in  jeopardy.  A 
safety  valve  is  needed,  but  it  should  not  be  so  lightly  weighted 
as  to  blow  off  steam  before  the  pressure  is  fairly  up. 


JEFFERSON  AND    WASHINGTON   ON  NATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 

CHABLBS  D.  NASON,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

"TTTHEN,  in  1806,  Napoleon  had  humiliated  Prussia,  that  gov- 
VY  ernment  resolved  to  regain  its  position  by  quickening 
the  intellect  and  awakening  the  patriotic  feelings  of  her  people 
through  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  thorough  public  educa- 
tion. There  followed  a  period  of  feverish  educational  activity. 
The  result  of  this  policy  was  seen  at  Waterloo,  and  later,  Septem- 
ber, 1870,  at  Sedan  when  Napoleon  III.  and  90,000  French  sur- 
rendered to  the  Prussians  and  France  lost  the  territory  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  which  she  had  held  for  two  hundred  years.  Von  Moltke 
said :    *^  The  schoolmaster  has  won  our  battles." 

On  the  founding  of  the  new  Republic  in  1871,  France,  in  turn, 
placed  her  trust  in  a  system  of  public  education  as  the  best  safe- 
guard of  her  liberties  and  at  the  present  day  Germany  and  France 
are  vieing  with  each  other  in  establishing  schools  of  all  grades. 
Thus  does  history  repeat  itself. 

A  similar  experience,  however,  had  already  been  gone  through 
here  in  America :  in  the  long  struggle  with  England,  the  colonies 
had  lost  heavily  not  only  in  men  but  in  ruined  industries. 
Although  free  from  the  mother  country,  they  were  menaced  with 
all  the  perils  of  internal  dissention  and  strife.     As  soon  as  the 
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immediate  danger  period  was  over,  the  constitution  adopted,  and 
Washington  President  of  the  United  States,  the  attention  of  the 
greater  leaders  of  the  people  was  directed  to  the  establishment  of 
a  public  school  system. 

'  In  this  movement,  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  graduate  of  William  and 
.Mary  College  and  a  man  cultured  by  European  travel  and  diplom- 
atic intercourse,  was  the  leader.  Jefferson  was  a  man  of  advanced 
views  on  most  subjects  and  he  had  early  become  animated  with 
the  spirit  of  liberty.  With  him  "Liberty"  became  a  word  to 
conjure  with.  The  spirit  that  his  conjuring  raised  was  expressed 
in  the  Educational  Bill  of  1779,  the  Act  ]Establishing  Religious 
Freedom  which  passed  the  Virginia  Assembly  in  1786  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  In  a  Republic,  he  considered  that 
civil  liberty  and  culture  were  interdependent.  Unless  the  mass 
of  the  people  who  are  to  elect  the  chief  magistrate  are  well 
enough  educated  to  bring  to  the  solution  of  the  great  national 
questions  clear-headed  logic  unhampered  by  party  prejudice  or 
the  habits  of  their  forefathers,  the  country  would  be  doomed  to 
an  early  disintegration.  Unless  the  common  people  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  results  of  the  sciences  other  than  politics,  the  latest 
results  of  chemistry,  physics,  agriculture,  astronomy,  etc.,  the 
industries  of  a  new  country  must  languish  and  a  separated  and 
ignorant  people  become  the  prey  of  demagogues  and  adventurers. 

So  thoroughly  was  Jefferson  imbued  with  this  idea  of  freedom 
that  in  the  university  which  he  founded  at  Charlotte ville,  long 
before  the  modem  discussion  of  college  electives,  the  student  was 
given  his  choice  of  studies  and  yet  Jefferson  considered  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  a  "  solid  basis  for  most  and  an  ornament  to 
all  sciences."  Thus  we  see  that "  Freedom,"  "  Liberty  "  were  not 
empty  words  with  Jefferson.  He  has  frequently  been  criticised 
because  of  his  inconsistencies,  and  rightly  so ;  in  this  discussion 
it  must  become  a  matter  for  wonder  that  Jefferson,  the  stanch 
defender  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  states  and  ever  looking 
with  a  jealous  eye  at  any  tendency  towards  centralization,  should, 
nevertheless,  be  an  advocate  of  a  great  national  system  of  instruc- 
tion embracing  the  secondary  and  higher  education  of  the  whole 
country,  culminating  in  a  National  University  located  at  the  cap- 
ital city. 

In  1781,  Jefferson  wrote  a  little  book  entitled  "  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia "  which  contains  an  account  of  education  in  that  state.    Jef- 
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ferson  sent  a  copy  of  this  book  to  his  correspondent,  Alexander 
yon  Humboldt.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Jena  in  1806,  of 
the  educational  results  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  Karl  Wilhelm 
Humboldt  (the  brother  of  Alexander)  had  been  called  by  the 
Prussian  government  as  its  first  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
He  read  Jefferson's  book  and  was  greatly  impressed  by  it.  Here 
we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  great  influence  which  Jefferson  has  had 
in  the  German  educational  system.  This  little  leven  has  levened 
the  whole  lump.  His  later  ideas  on  education '  were  doubtless 
largely  brought  from  the  French  and  Italian  universities  but  the 
little  book  of  "  Notes/'  containing  his  educational  bill  of  1779, 
voiced  his  own  thoughts  and  has  had  a  greater  influence  than  his 
later  work.  The  passage  which  the  Prussian  minister  found  so 
significant  is  long  but  I  will  quote  it  in  part :  — 

"This  bill  proposes  to  lay  off  every  county  into  small  districts  of 
five  or  six  miles  square,  called  hundreds,  and  in  each  of  them  to  estab- 
lish a  school  for  teaching  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The  tutor 
to  be  supported  by  the  hundred  and  every  person  in  it  entitled  to  send 
their  children  three  years  gratis,  and  so  much  longer  as  they  please, 
paying  for  it.  These  schools  to  be  under  a  visitor  who  is  annually  to 
choose  the  boy,  of  best  genias  in  the  schools,  of  those  whose  parents 
are  too  poor  to  give  them  farther  education,  and  to  send  him  forward 
to  one  of  the  grammar  schools,  of  which  twenty  are  proposed  to  be 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  teaching  Greek,  Latin 
ge<^raphy  and^the  higher  branches  of  numerical  arithmetic.  Of  the 
boys  thus  sent  in  one  year,  trial  is  to  be  made  at  the  grammar  schools 
one  or  two  years,  and  the  best  genius  of  the  whole  selected,  and  con- 
tinued six  years,  and  the  residue  dismissed.  By  this  means  twenty  of 
the  best  geniuses  will  be  raked  fi*om  the  rubbish  annually,  and  be 
instructed  at  the  public  expense,  so  far  as  the  grammar  schools  go.  At 
the  end  of  six  years  instruction,  one-half  are  to  be  discontiiued  (from 
among  whom  the  grammar  schools  will  probably  be  supplied  with  future 
masters)  ;  and  the  other  half  who  are  to  be  chosen  for  the  superiority 
of  their  parts  and  disposition,  are  to  be  sent  and  continued  three  years 
in  the  study  of  such  sciences  as  they  shall  choose,  at  William  and  Mary 

College The  ultimate  result  of  the  whole  scheme  of  education 

would  be  the  teaching  all  the  children  of  the  state  reading,  writing  and 
common  arithmetic :  turning  out  ten  annually  of  superior  genius,  well 
taught  in  Greek,  Latin,  geography  and  the  higher  branches  of  arithme- 
tic; turning  out  ten  others  annually,  of  still  superior  parts,  who,  to 
those  branches  of  learning,  sbaU  have  added  such  of  the  sciences  as 
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their  genias  shall  have  led  them  to ;  the  furnishing  to  the  wealthier  part 
of  the  people  convenient  schools  at  which  their  children  may  be  edu- 
cated at  their  own  expense.  The  general  objects  of  this  law  are  to 
provide  an  education  adapted  to  the  years,  to  the  capacity  and  the  con- 
dition of  every  one,  and  directed  to  their  freedom  and  happiness.  .  .  . 
The  first  stage  of  this  education  being  the  schools  of  the  hundreds 
wherein  the  great  mass  of  the  people  will  receive  their  instruction,  the 

principle  foundations  of  future  order  will  be  laid  here Those 

whom  either  the  .wealth  of  their  parents  or  the  adoption  of  the  state 
shall  destine  to  higher  degrees  of  learning,  will  go  on  to  the  grammar 
schools,  which  constitute  the  next  stage,  there  to  be  instructed  in  the 

languages The  memory  is  then  most  susceptible  and  tenacious 

of  impressions,  and  the  learning  of  languages  being  chiefly  a  work  of 

memory,  it  seems  precisely  fitted  to  the  powers  o£  this  period 

As  soon  as  they  are  of  8ufl3cient  age,  it  is  supposed  they  will  be  sent  on 
from  the  grammar  schools  to  the  university  which  constitues  our  third 
and  last  stage,  there  to  study  those  sciences  which  may  be  adapted  to 
their  views.  By  that  part  of  our  plan  which  prescribes  the  selection  of 
the  youths  of  genius  from  among  the  classes  of  the  poor,  we  hope  to 
avail  the  state  of  those  talents  which  nature  has  sown  as  liberally  among 
the  poor  as  the  rich,  but  which  perish  without  use,  if  not  sought  for 
and  cultivated.  But  of  the  views  of  this  law  none  is  more  important, 
none  more  legitimate,  than  that  of  rendering  the  people  the  safe,  as 
they  are  the  ultimate  guardians  of  their  own  liberty.  For  this  purpose 
the  reading  in  the  first  stage,  where  they  will  receive  their  whole  educa- 
tion is  proposed  .  .  .  •  to  be  chiefly  historical.  History  by  apprising 
them  of  the  past  will  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  future ;  it  will  avail 
them  of  the  experience  of  other  times  and  other  nations ;  it  will  qualify 
them  as  judges  of  the  actions  and  designs  of  men."  —  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia, Jefferson,  9th  edition,  Boston^  1802. 

During  the  Revolution  the  Americans  had  been  helped  by 
France.  ^As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  the  influence  of  France 
upon  American  social  and  political  thought  became  very  great ; 
Jefferson,  too,  was  no  lover  of  the  English  but  became  an  ardent 
admirer  of  French  ideas.  That  this  influence  was  potent  in 
educational  affairs  is  seen  in  the  attempted  establishment  at  Rich- 
mond of  an  initiation  of  the  French  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences with  branch  academies  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  These  institutions  were  to  be  affiliated  with  similar  acade- 
mies in  London,  Paris  and  Brussels.  The  author  of  this  brilliant 
scheme  was  Chevalier  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire,  a  young  French- 
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man  who  came  over  to  help  in  the  Revolution.  In  July,  1786, 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Richmond  building  was  laid  and  one  pro- 
fessor appointed  but  the  institution  was  destined  to  be  but  short 
lived.  The  first  enthusiasm  for  the  connection  of  French  and 
American  intellectual  interests  soon  passed  away  and  financial  aid 
was  withdrawn.  It  is  well  for  Americans  that  the  scheme  was 
not  successful.  American  schools,  particularly  in  the  South, 
would  otherwise  have  become  wedded  to  the  French  system  which 
is  too  far  removed  from  the  Teutonic  spirit  to  be  best  for  an  Eng- 
lish speaking  people. 

The  influence  of  French  thought  on  America  did  not  cease, 
however.  Jefferson  had  been  a  supporter  of  Quesnay's  plan  and 
when  it  was  finally  given  up  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time 
to  planning  a  Univei-sity  for  his  state.  Before  his  residence  in 
France,  his  plan  had  been  simply  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  his  alma 
mater^  William  and  Mary  College,  now,  however,  he  cherished 
more  cosmopolitan  ideas.  In  its  final  form,  the  Univeraity  of 
Virginia  was  the  result  of  later  French  influence.  When,  in 
1808,  Napoleon  remodelled  education  in  France  in  accordance 
with  his  views  coi.icerning  the  centralization  of  all  power  in  him- 
self, he  established  what  is  known  in  history  as  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity. In  the  Imperial  University  was  embraced  all  the  educa- 
tional efforts  of  France  from  the  primary  school  to  the  ^  diversity 
at  Paris.  The  faculty  of  the  university  was  divided  up  into 
schools,  the  head  of  the  University  being  simply  the  mediator 
between  the  various  schools.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  Jefferson 
in  his  University  at  Charlotteville. 

So  strong  a  hold  had  France  upon  Jefferson  that  when  in  1794 
the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Geneva  became  dissatisfied  with 
their  position  under  the  French  government,  he  wrote  to  several 
of  his  friends  in  the  faculty  urging  them  to  transplant  the  Geneva 
University  bodily  to  American  soil.  For  a  time  it  looked  very 
much  as  if  he  would  be  successful  in  his  pleading.  Jefferson 
appealed  to  Washington  for  aid  but  that  clear-headed  statesman 
saw  the  danger  of  having  so  large  a  body  of  foreigners  with  dif- 
ferent racial  characteristics  in  so  important  a  position.  Moreover, 
if  we  were  to  have  foreigners,  Washington  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  get  them  from  different  countries  in  order  that  their  dis- 
tinctive influence  might  be  less  and  that  we  might  profit  by  their 
broader  experience.    True,  the  teachers  for  a  great  University 
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could  not  be  had  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  to  be  sure, 
Americans  could  not  at  that  time  be  accused  of  being  Angloman* 
iacs,  yet  Washington  saw  clearly  that  if  we  were  to  import  teach- 
ers, it  would  be  vastly  better  to  bring  them  from  England  or 
Scotland  since  American  institutions  were  but  a  growth  of  Eng- 
lish institutions.  It  was  surely  important  that  teachers  in  sym^^a- 
thy  with  these  institutions  be  employed. 

This  plan  for  the  transplanting  of  the  University  of  Geneva 
was  the  origin  of  the  agitation  for  a  national  University.  The 
founding  of  a  national  University  was  advocated  by  such  men  as 
Washingfton,  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Joseph  Carrington  Cabell 
who  was  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  and  had 
considerable  European  culture.  He  became  interested  in  Swiss 
education  and  went  to  Verdun  to  study  Pestalozzianism  which  he 
afterwards  tried  to  introduce  in  Virginia.  Cabell  was  a  great  aid 
to  Jefferson  in  all  his  educational  work.  In  his  sixth  annual 
message  to  Congress,  writing  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
University  at  Washington,  Jefferson  says  :  **  A  public  institutian 
can  alone  supply  those  sciences  which,  though  rarely  called  for,  are 
yet  necessary  to  complete  the  circle,  all  the  parts  of  which  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  the  country  and  some  of  them  to 
its  preservation." 

Before  taking  leave  of  Jefferson,  we  must  look  more  closely  at 
his  ideas  concerning  the  general  question  of  education.  He  orig- 
inated many  reforms  in  education  some  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  fully  cartied  out.  He  was  an  admirer  of  the  New  England 
town  meeting  system  and  thought  that  the  military  division  of  the 
southern  counties,  the  division  into  hundreds,  would  make  a  con- 
venient unit  for  the  school  system.  The  plan  was  not  feasible  at 
that  time  because  of  the  scattered  condition  of  the  population,  so 
that  primary  schools  continued  to  be  of  very  irregular  organiza- 
tion. 

Jefferson  sought  in  his  early  school  reforms  to  introduce  histor- 
ical reading  books.  Speaking  of  the  primary  schools,  he  says, 
^  the  books  which  shall  be  used  therein  for  instructing  the  chil- 
dren to  read  shall  be  such  as  will  at  the  same  time  make  them 
acquainted  with  Grecian,  Roman,  English  and  American  history." 
The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  would  get  no 
farther  than  the  primary  school,  hence  the  importance  of  giving 
them,  as  early  as  possible,  a  certain  breadth  of  view.     This  could 
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best  be  done,  in  Jefferson^s  mind,  by  giving  them  a  conception  of 
the  value  of  liberty  and  an  intelligent  basis  for  their  patriotism. 
Language,  as  such,  seemed  of  small  value  to  him  :  he  considered 
it  merely  a  key  with  which  to  unlock  the  treasures  of  the  mind. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  grammar  schools,  afterwards  called 
colleges,  three  to  five  counties  were  to  combine  their  efforts  in 
order  that  the  schools  might  be  of  a  size  sufficient  to  make  the 
enterprise  profitable  as  a  financial  undertaking.  A  fundamental 
error  in  the  whole  educational  work  of  Jefferson  was  the  stigma 
which  attached  to  his  system  of  schools  because  they  were  intended 
for  two  classes  of  pupils  —  those  who  paid  and  those  who  were  per- 
mitted to  come  despite  their  poverty  because  they  were  considered 
of  superior  genius.  This  one  defect  was  enough  to  blight  any 
system  of  public  education.  In  the  primary  school,  Jefferson 
thought  the  state  might  occasionally  have  to  make  up  the  defici- 
ency but  in  the  grammar  schools  he  hoped  that  the  tuitions  of  the 
rich  students  would  keep  up  the  school  without  state  aid. 

Another  reform  which  Jefferson  inaugurated  was  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  university  idea  with  the  existence  of  professional 
schools.  In  a  letter  to  Peter  Carr,  Sept.  7,  1814,  he  advocated 
the  establishment  of  professional  schools  '^  in  which  each  science 
is  to  be  taught  in  the  highest  degree  it  has  yet  attained."  '^  To 
these  professional  schools  will  come,"  he  says,  **  the  lawyer,  .  •  . 
the  ecclesiastic,  .  .  .  the  physician,  ...  the  military  man  •  •  .  . 
the  agricultor,  .  .  .  the  gentleman,  the  architect,  the  pleasure 
gardener,  painter  and  musician  ..."  Besides  these  professional 
schools,  in  this  same  letter,  Jefferson  advocates  the  establishment 
of  technical  schools.  Military  drill  was  to  be  compulsory  in  these 
schools. 

In  taking  leave  of  Jefferson,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  sum  up 
in  his  own  words  his  ideal  of  a  system  of  public  instruction.  He 
defined  the  objects  of  primary  education  to  be  as  follow :  — 

(1)  **  To  give  to  every  citizen  the  information  he  needs  for  the 
transaction  of  his  own  business ; 

(2)  To  enable  him  to  calculate  for  himself,  and  to  express  and 
preserve  his  ideas,  his  contracts  and  accounts,  in  writing ; 

(8)     To  improve  by  reading  his  morals  and  faculties : 

(4)     To  understand  his  duties  to  his*  neighbors  and  country, 

and  to  discharge  with  competence  the  functions  confided  to  him 

by  either ; 
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(6)  To  know  his  rights ;  to  exercise  with  order  and  justice 
those  he  delegates ;  and  to  notice  their  condact  with  diligence, 
with  candor  and  judgment ; 

(6)  And,  in  general,  to  observe  with  intelligence  and  faithful- 
ness all  the  social  relations  under  which  he  shall  be  placed." 

He  classified  the  objects  of  higher  education  as  follows  : 

(1)  "  To  form  the  statesmen,  legislators  and  judges,  on  whom 
public  prosperity  and  individual  happiness  are  so  much  to  depend; 

(2)  To  expound  the  principles  and  structure  of  government, 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  intercourse  of  nations,  those  formed 
municipally  for  our  own  government,  and  a  sound  spirit  of  legis- 
lation, which,  banishing  all  unnecessary  restraint  on  individual 
action,  shall  leave  us  free  to  do  what  ever  does  not  violate  the  equal 
rights  of  another ; 

(3)  To  harmonize  and  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  commerce,  and  by  well-informed  views  of  polit- 
ical economy  to  give  a  free  scope  to  the  public  industry ; 

(4)  To  develop  the  reasoning  faculties  of  our  youth,  enlarge 
their  minds,  cultivate  their  morals  and  instill  into  them  the  pre- 
cepts of  virtue  and  order ; 

(5)  To  enlighten  them  with  mathematical  and  physical  sci- 
ences, which  advance  the  arts,  and  administer  to  the  health,  the 
subsistence  and  comforts  of  human  life  ; 

(6)  And,  generally,'  to  form  them  to  habits  of  reflection  and 
correct  action,  rendering  them  examples  of  virtue  to  others,  and 
of  happiness  within  themselves."  Herbert  B.  Adams:  Thomas 
JefEerson  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  Washington,  1888,  pp. 
88,  89.1 

In  looking  back  at  the  early  history  of  our  government,  noth- 
ing strikes  one  more  forcibly  than  the  high  intellectual  develop- 
ment of.  our  political  forefathers.  In  the  Second  Continental 
Congress,  it  is  said  that  forty-five  of  the' fifty-five  members  were 
men  of  college  training.  Of  the  minority,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
they  were  probably  men  whose  training  in  the  World-University 
equalled  or  surpassed  that  of  the  college-bred  statesmen.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  true  of  Washington.  His  education  had  been  merely 
of  common  school  grade  but  had  been  supplemented  by  consider- 
able reading  and  study  of  the  ordinary  English  branches  and 
mathematics.  Washington  early  identified  himself  with  the  edu- 
cational activity  of  his  state  and  in  1785  accepted  the  chancellor- 
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ship  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  His  duties  consisted 
chiefly  of  suggesting  and  approving  measures  in  the  college 
administration  and  in  the  providing  of  teachers  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies. Besides  this,  we  shall  see  in  his  will  how  he  provided  for 
the  education  of  the  orphans  of  Alexandria,  for  the  waning  for- 
tunes of  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  afterwards  Washington  College, 
and  now  Washington  and  Lee's  University.  But  his  chief  edu- 
cational dream  was  for  the  establishment  of  a  great  National 
University  at  Washington. 

In  1794  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Edmund  Randolph  in  which  he 
advocated  the  establishment  of  such  an  educational  centre  and  a 
year  later  he  offered  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Federal  District 
the  sum  of  $25,000  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  this  purpose. 
The  commissioners  seemed  reluctant  to  commit  themselves  to  any 
such  policy  of  centralization  and  his  offer  was  not  accepted.  In 
his  last  annual  message  Washington  again  urged  upon  Congress 
the  necessity  of  such  an  institution  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
select  a  site  for  the  University,  in  University  square,  where  the 
Naval  Observatory  now  stands.  In  addition,  he  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  national  military  school.  Nothing  came  of 
the  recommendation  so  far  as  the  National  University  was  con- 
cerned, but,  in  1802,  the  Military  Academy  was  established  by 
act  of  Congress. 

In  Washington's  will  we  have  the  only  connected  statement  of 
his  educational  work.  From  this  document  (Spark's  Life  of 
Washington,  Boston,  1860,  pp.  546  ff)  I  quote  some  sentences : 

"  Item.  ...  To  the  Academy  in  the  town  of  Alexandria  I  give  and 
bequeath,  in  trust,  four  thousand  dollars,  or  in  other  words,  twenty  of 
the  shares  which  I  hold  in  the  Bank  of  Alexandria,  towards  the  support 
of  a  free  school,  established  at,  and  annexed  to,  the  said  Academy,  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  such  orphan  children,  or  the  children  of  such 
poor  and  indigent  persons,  as  are  unable  to  accomplish  it  with  their  own 
means,  and  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  of  the  said  seminary, 
are  best  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  donation.  .  .  . 

Item.  ...  I  declare  that,  as  it  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious 
regret  to  me,  to  see  the  youth  of  these  United  States  sent  to  foreign 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  education,  often  before  their  minds  were 
formed,  or  they  had  imbibed  any  adequate  ideas  of  the  happiness  of 
their  own ;  contracting  too  frequently,  not  only  habits  of  dissipation 
and  extravagance,  but  principles  unfriendly  to  republican  government, 
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and  to  the  true  and  genuine  liberties  of  mankind,  which  thereafter  are 
rarely  overcome ;  for  these  reasons  it  has  been  my  ardent  wish  to  see  a 
plan  devised  on  a  liberal  scale,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread 
systematic  ideas  through  all  parts  of  this  rising. empire,  thereby  to  do 
away  local  attachments  and  state  prejudices,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  things 
would,  or  indeed  ought  to  admit,  from  our  national  councils.  Looking 
anxiously  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object  as 
this  is  (in  my  estimation) ,  my  mind  has  not  been  able  to  contemplate 
any  plan  more  likely  to  effect  the  measure,  than  the  establishment  of  a 
University  in  a  central  part  of  the  United  States,  to  which  the  youths 
of  fortune  and  talents  from  all  parts  thereof  may  be  sent  for  the  com- 
pletion of  their  education,  in  all  the  branches  of  polite  literature,  in  arts 
and  sciences,  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  principles  of  politics  and  good 
government,  and,  as  a  matter  of  infinite  importance  in  my  judgment,  by 
associating  with  each  other,  and  forming  friendships  in  juvenile  years,  be 
enabled  to  free  themselves  in  a  proper  degree  from  those  local  prejudices 
and  habitual  jealousies  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  and  which,  when 
carried  to  excess,  are  never-failing  sources  of  disquietude  to  the  public 
mind,  and  pregnant  of  mischievous  consequences  to  this  country. 
Under  these  impressions,  so  fully  dilated. 

Item.  ...  I  give  and  bequeath,  in  perpetuity,  the  fifty  shares  which 
I  hold  in  the  Potomac  Company,  .....  towai-ds  the  endowment  of  a 
University,  to  be  established  within  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, under  the  auspices  of  the  general  government,  if  that  government 
should  incline  to  extend  a  fostering  hand  towaixls  it.  .  .  . 

Item.  .  ,  .  The  hundred  shares  which  I  hold  in  the  James  River 
Company,  I  have  given,  and  now  confirm  in  perpetuity,  to  and  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  in  the  County  of  Rockbridge, 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

This  last  bequest  now  yields  $3000  per  annum. 

From  what  I  have  quoted  from  the  writings  of  JefEerson  and 
Washington,  I  think  we  can  see  the  peculiar  end  which  the  states- 
man has  in  view  in  bis  educational  work.  The  individual,  as 
such,  is  of  no  consequence  :  the  whole  educational  activity  of  the 
state  is  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  selfish  scholar,  plodding  along  in  his  library  or  lab- 
oratory, is  of  consequence  only  in  so  far  as  his  results  conduce  to 
the  general  welfare.  Thus  Washington  wanted  a  central  Univer- 
sity which,  by  bringing  students  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  and 
making  them  work  side  by  side  at  the  same  problems,  would  break 
down  the  prejudices  which  exist  between  different  sections  of  the 
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country.  Another  prominent  argument  was  that  the  withdrawal 
of  Amerioan  students  to  foreign  universities,  took  out. of  the 
country  a  considerable  sum  of  money  which  ought  to  have  been 
spent  here.  The  item  of  first  importance  with  these  statesmen 
was  the  influence  of  teaching  upon  the  future  of  the  nation. 
Says  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address,  ^^  In  proportion  as  the 
structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is 
essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened." 


.  NATURE  STUDY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

CHABLBS  H.  HAMLIN.  EASTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

THE  study  of  living  creatures  and  life  has  changed  the  atmos- 
phere of  public  education.  It  is  commonly  said  that  teach* 
ing  is  now  by  the  laboratory  method,  which  is  only  a  roundabout 
way  to  say  that  more  and  more  we  find  what  is  alive  more  inter- 
esting than  what  is  dead.  The  new  studies  have  done  much  good 
already  and  more  may  follow,  wherefore  it  is  worth  while  to  define 
their  tendency  in  order  to  pursue  them  more  sympathetically  and 
fruitfully. 

Let  the  study  of  botany  be  our  primary  example.  Not  so'  many 
years  ago  he  was  the  best  botanist  who  had  culled  and  classified 
the  greatest  number  of  dried  specimens.  The  student  was  sent 
forth  to  raid  out  of  his  locality  all  the  different  growths  to  be 
found,  to  hunt  up  and  down  in  a  text-book,  until  by  the  number 
and  shape  of  leaves,  petals,  sepals,  stamens  and  pistils  he  could 
determine  the  species  of  the  plant,  then  to  press  these  precious 
specimens  under  weights,  and  finally  preserve  them  between 
sheets  of  paper.  The  student  who  could  gather  most,  and  espe- 
cially he  who  could  find  what  had  not  been  discovered  in  that 
locality  before,  as  of  the  sharpest  eyes,  had  best  hope  of  employ- 
ment, by  discerning  school  boards,  at  good  pay,  to  teach  a  school ; 
or,  otherwise,  most  encouragement  to  undertake  a  professional 
career  in  the  natural  sciences.  It  was  a  time  when  a  love  for  all 
** green  things  growing  "  was  supposed  to  be  best  expressed  by  the 
number  of  green  growing  things  rooted  up. 

A  cold  shadow  has  fallen  upon  all  this  fashion  of  love  for  out- 
ward nature.  It  is  coming  to  be  thought  that  love  for  all  green 
things  growing  is  better  shown  by  helping  them  to  grow  than  by 
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pulling  them  up.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  some  people  can  raise 
almost. any  kind  of  a  plant,  while  nothing  will  thrive  for  others: 
and  the  difference  depends  upon  the  love  for  plants.  Those  who 
love  plants  are  able,  if  one  may  so  speak,  to  think  plants' 
thoughts.  When  their  plants  are  warm  they  cool  them,  when 
they  are  in  danger  of  frost  they  blanket  their  gardens  until  they 
appear  like  nurseries  of  children  tucked  away  in  snowy  beds. 
If  their  plants  are  dry  they  serve  their  thirst ;  are  they  too  moist, 
they  take  good  care  lest  they  be  drowned  out.  Such  plants,  cared 
for  much  as  children,  do  thrive  like  children.  Such  a  sympathy 
with  the  plant  is  the  key  to  the  comprehension  of  all  plants  as 
they  are  studied  today.  The  most  successful  modern  teacher  with 
reference  to  plants  was  Mr.  Darwin,  who  indeed  studied  plants 
dead  a  little,  but  alive  much  more.  A  philosopher  in  the  very 
time  when  botany  was  so  characteristically  a  study  of  plants  dead, 
predicted  a  change  when  it  would  become  less  technical  in  order 
to  a  closer  and  more  persuasive  appeal  to  living  human  sym- 
pathies and  it  has  been  realized,  as  soon  or  sooner  than  any 
reasonable  soul  could  have  expected.  When  the  study  of  botany 
was  supposed  to  be  the  accumulation  of  dead  specimens  the  best 
botanist  was  the  owner  of  the  largest  haymow,  but  today  there  is 
a  reaction  against  botany  as  haymows  in  favor  of  botany  as  sym- 
pathetic knowledge  of  all  green  things  growing. 

Another  branch  of  study  which  has  undergone  similar  change 
is  the  knowledge  of  birds.  Not  so  long  ago,  collections  of  tird- 
skins  and  stuffed  birds  were  much  nearer  the  whole  of  ornithology 
than  they  are  today.  Such  collections  indeed  still  exist  and  serve 
a  recognized  purpose  in  helping  the  beginner  to  distinguish  the 
different  kinds  of  birds ;  but  the  philosopher's  dream  of  a  time 
when  man  would  name  the  birds  without  a  gun  is  probably  now 
in  fulfillment.  It  is  likely  that  already  the  most  popular  instru- 
ment for  studying  birds  is  no  longer  a  gun  but  a  field  glass. 
Birds,  dead,  dusty,  faded,  silent,  preserved  under  glass,  are  prized 
less  because  we  have  a  better  appreciation  for  birds,  alive,  vocal  and 
radiant  with  color.  We  begin  to  regret  that  we  know  birds 
almost  wholly  by  the  marks  which  distinguish  species,  and  know 
them  so  slightly  by  their  individual  traits.  No  two  horses  are 
alike ;  but  as  yet  to  most  of  us  all  robins  are  just  robins.  When 
will  the  time  come  when  we  shall  know  one  robin  as  active,  and 
another  as  lazy;  one  as  bright  and  another  as  dull,  for  depend 
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upon  it  robins  differ  as  much  as  folks.  Further,  we  used  to  think 
that  with  the  exception  of  mocking  birds,  all  birds  of  the  same 
sort  had  just  one  song  representative  of  their  species ;  were  but 
feathered  music  boxes  set  to  plaj  just  one  repetitious  piece  ;  but 
some  of  us  are  becoming  sure  that  there  are  individual  bird  songs, 
quite  as  surely  as  songs  that  characterize  the  species  as  a  whole. 
We  are  sure  that  the  same  bird  varies  his  song. according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  English  sparrow  pecking  dust  to  get  a  living 
from  garbage  is  as  homely  and  prosaic  as  any  barn-door  fowl ;  but 
even  he,  when  he  sings  his  love  notes,  is  transfigured,  until  we 
>re  taught  that  we  can  call  nothing  common  or  unclean.  We  had 
thought  that  even  the  choicer  carols  of  wood  or  hermit  thrush 
were  but  the  sweet  notes  of  silver  flutes  with  more  purity  than 
pathos.  But  there  arises  a  saving  doubt.  The  tone  of  the  oriole 
is  much  like  that  of  the  common  chick,  but  what  a  difference  in 
tone-color;  with  what  suggestions  of  pathos  until  we  almost 
wonder  if  the  oriole  that  has  had  wit  to  contrive  the  safest  of  all 
nests,  does  not  reflect  in  the  sweetness  of  its  notes  the  saddest 
and  most  intelligent  of  all  bird  experiences  of  plundered  and 
ravaged  homes,  bitter  sweet  experiences  out  of  which  in  human 
sort  it  has  gathered  the  wisdom  of  its  present  safety.  But  enough 
of  questions  which  cannot  be  answered,  only  it  is  sure  that  day 
by  day  interest  in  birds  alive,  overtops  interest  in  birds  dead,  so 
that  ornithology  becomes  less  and  less  a  science  of  skeletons  and 
^tuffed  skins  and  more  and  more  a  science  of  living,  flying,  sing- 
ing creatures. 

It  is  well  in  this  connection  to  note  why  the  knowledge  of  birds 
was  so  slow  to  pass  from  a  killing  and  stuiBng  of  them  to  interest 
in  the  living  creatures.  A  dead  bird  will  stay  still  to  be  looked 
at,  dissected,  classified,  stuffed  and  wired  up  in  a  case,  but  it 
would  require  angels'  wings  to  consort  with  live  birds.  The 
study  of  creatures  alive  is  against,  as  the  study  of  creatures  dead, 
is  a  concession  to  our  laziness.  It  has  been,  said ;  possibly  well, 
that  the  essence  of  total  depravity  is  laziness.  Certainly,  the 
study  of  all  death  has  been  popular  because  the  inaction  of  death 
lends  itself  to  easy  study,  while  both  action  and  wit  are  put  to 
the  supreme  test  to  maintain  and  acquire  fellowship  and  compre- 
hension with  what  lives  and  moves.  Still  in  spite  of  our  laziness 
we  are  more  and  more  composing  ourselves  to  the  effort  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  secrets  of  living  and  moving  creatures. 
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But  it  19  in  order  to  change  tHe  chareMster  of  our  examples  of 
the  increased  devotion  of  modern  scholarship  to  what  is  vital. 
Indeed  the  fact  that  our  schools  can  venture  to  devote  the  atten- 
tion already  given  to  plants  and  birds  is  itself  a  proof  that  the 
scholastic  air  has  changed.  Birds  and  flowers  two  or  three  gen- 
erations ago,  were  commonly  regarded  as  interests  characteristic 
only  of  sickly  sentimentalists,  no  fit  themes  for  men.  The  seri- 
ous and  worthy  purpose  of  education  was  held  to  be  that  children 
might  learn  to  read  the  Bible  and  know  God's  word;  but  if 
religion  planted,  it  was  the  thrift  which  painted  all  school-houses 
cheapest  red,  that  watered.  Arithmetic  was  taught  in  the  common 
schools  less,  that  children  might,  after  Kepler,  who  measured  the 
ways  of  the  stars,  think  God's  thoughts  after  him,  than  because  the 
science  of  numbers  taught  how  not  to  be  cheated,  and  in  early  New 
England,  not  to  cheat  was  Heaven,  while  to  be  cheated  was  Hell. 
Mathematics  have  always  been  taught  sedulously,  but  now  as 
never  before  they  are  taught  so  as  to  become  and  remain  alive. 
A  generation  ago  some  of  the  best  schools  expected  nothing  better 
even  of  their  brightest  pupils  than  to  memorize  the  demonstra- 
tions of  geometrical  problems  set  down  in  the  text-books.  Now 
no  school  rests  content  until  it  has  taught  all  its  pupils  to  contrive 
demonstrations  for  themselves.  A  generation  ago  geometry  was 
a  deadening  memorizing  of  other  men's  thoughts;  to-day  it  is  a 
quickening  development  of  young  minds  to  do  their  own  think- 
ing.    It  was  death  but  has  become  alive. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  change  from  meth- 
ods which  tended  to  death  to  those  which  promote  life,  and 
increase  of  life,  occurs  in  the  changed  courses  of  thought  upon 
instruction  in  grammar  and  language.  All  schools  of  secondary 
education  used  to  be  called  grammar  schools  at  a  time  when  the 
best  devotion  of  scholarship  was  wreaked  upon  the  so-called  dead 
languages. 

Dead  languages  for  purposes  of  study  and  illustratidn  have  the 
same  advantages  as  dead  birds.  They  hold  still,  and  are  so  much 
the  moriB  conveniently  observed  and  classified.  Dead  things 
always  lend  themselves  to  system,  but  living  things  always  com- 
mit the  unexpected.  Death  disturbs  nothing;  but  a  child  alive, 
for  pure  joy  oversets  half  the  furniture.  While  Greek  and  Latin 
were  studied  as  dead  languages,  half  the  knowledge  of  them  even 
as  dead,  may  well  have  been  forfeited  by  the  perverse  spirit  in 
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which  they  were  approached.  In  thdbe  days  it  seems  to  have  been 
hardly  suspected  that  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  Greek  over 
Latin  was  because  Greek  was  more  alive.  The  Greek  thought 
and  spoke  for  himself.  The  cultured  Roman  tried  far  too  much 
to  speak  Latin  as  a  Greek  would  have  spoken  it.  Consequently 
the  Latin  of  the  so-called  Golden  Age,  the  Latin  of  Virgil,  Horace 
and  Cicero,  was  not  spontaneous,  but  the  enforced  and  conven- 
tional  product  of  men  who  of  set  purpose  undertook  to  force 
their  native  speech  to  march  according  to  Greek  ways.  Csasar 
may  be  expressly  excepted  as  the  one  Roman  of  his  day  who 
talked  Latin  to  say  what  he  meant,  not  thinking  or  caring  how  a 
Greek  would  have  spoken  it,  but  how  he  should  get  votes,  conse- 
quently, he  wrote  Latin.  There  are  modern  scholars  who  judge 
that  this  harking  back  to  the  speech  of  Greece  prevented  the  crys- 
tallization of  a  genuine  language  of  the  people,  so  that  it  was 
not  till  fourteen  centuries  later  when  their  tongue  had  been 
further  developed  by  use  on  the  lips  of  Calabrian  and  Apulian 
shepherds,  in  bargaining  in  the  markets,  and  as  crooned  by  moth- 
ers in  cradle  songs,  that  it  became  that  transparent  medium  in 
which  Dante  could  sing  that  song  with  a  sword  in  each  line, 
which,  rather  than  all  the  enforced  and  conventional  productions 
of  the  classic  age  is  the  real,  native  contribution  of  Italy  to  the 
thought  of  the  human  race.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  a 
new  standpoint  of  life  from  which  to  comprehend  the  dead  lan- 
guage that  never  dies. 

The  writer  confesses  that  for  his  own  part  he  should  be  willing 
that  ideas  of  this  sort,  which  explain  the  peculiarities  of  the  dead 
languages  by  reference  to  their  use  by  men  living  when  they 
were  spoken,  should  receive  more  extended  application.  Thirty 
years  ago,  as  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  grammar  was  inter- 
preted by  teachers,  some  heretical  spirits  came  to  suspect  that  the 
subjunctive  of  the  indirect  question  was  the  waste-basket  of  the 
Latin  language  into  which  was  plumped  every  subjunctive  which 
could  not  be  fitted  to  any  other  rule. 

Whenever  a  man  did  use  a  sybjunctive  which  might,  just  as 
well,  or  much  better  have  been  indicative,  but  was  not,  then  this 
indirect  question  was  forced  to  cover  the  case  because  it  was  not 
possible  to  allow  that  there  could  be  any  subjunctive  for  which  a 
competent  grammarian  could  not  give  a  rule.  Consider,  however, 
that  the  language  was  originally  spoken  by  men  who  were  alive 
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and  who  acted  one  way  one  cPay,  and-  another  the  next,  according 
to  their  shifting  moods,  and  the  difficulty  is  diminished.  It  was 
subjunctive  or  indicative,  just  as  all  moods  should  be,  according 
to  the  moods  of  those  who  use  them. 

The  live  Roman  when  he  felt  well  and  things  went  prosper- 
ously with  him,  used  the  indicative,  as  when  his  digestion  was 
amiss  and  he  was  off  his  sleep  and  found  himself  generally  out  of 
sorts,  he  expressed  his  uncertain  mood,  with  all  propriety,  by  the 
subjunctive. 

Thus  if  the  metaphysical  divine  who  prayed,  "  O  Lord,  forgive 
us,  what,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  may,  perhaps,  be  called 
our  sins,"  had  offered  his  supplication  as  a  Roman  augur,  his 
entreaties  out  of  that  mood  would  have  been  all  subjunctives, 
however  the  same  thought  might  in  another  mood  as  well,  or  even 
much  better,  have  run  in  indicatives. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  President  Cleveland,  when  he  came  back 
from  fishing  and  felt  well  and  disposed  to  just  cut  the  tedious 
knot  of  the  Venezuelan  difficulty,  had  written  Latin  as  he  cer- 
tainly felt  altogether  like  an  old  Roman,  his  whole  message  would 
have  been  cast  in  indicatives  no  matter  how  urgently  all  the  con- 
siderations of  rhetoric  and  ^diplomacy  called  for  languorous  and 
inoffensive  subjunctives. 

To-day  even  when  we  study  the  languages  called  dead,  we 
have  come  to  think  of  them  more  as  if  when  spoken,  they  were  on 
the  lips  of  men  who  were  alive,  who  used  speech  one  way  to-day, 
and  perhaps  with  no  very  clear  reason  why,  another  way  to-mor- 
row, just  because  they  were  live  men  and  not  speaking  autom- 
atons, and  took  to  themselves  a  certain  human  amount  of  liberty 
and  variability  in  thought  and  expression. 

Another  illustration  of  the  access  of  regard  for  life  in  educa- 
tion is  that  now  our  own  language  is  not  altogether  neglected  just 
because  it  is  yet  alive.  But  nevertheless  when  we  come  to  study 
our  own  tongue,  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  we  thought  that 
enough  had  been  done  when  we  condescended  to  notice  a  tongue 
that  is  alive,  and  so  as  a  countei;balance  we  weighted  our  observa- 
tion of  it  with  many  dead  and  deadening  rules. 

Our  mother  tongue  was  never  in  more  danger  than  now  from 
those  who  have  learned  to  patter  their  nothings  in  good  English. 
These  purists  continually  interject  into  the  public  prints  ^*dull 
and  decent"  articles  against  colloquial  expressions.     Colloquial- 
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ifiQis  are  the  efforts  of  the  plain  people  to  improve  oar  common 
speech.  Not  all  the  alterations  are  improvements  any  more  than 
all  the  models  of  inventions  in  the  patent  office  represent  prac- 
tical machines.  Yet  cdlloquialism  is  the  whole  people  making 
and  bettering  lanigaage,  as  the  patent  office  represents  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  all  our  inventors  to  make  for  us  better  tools.  'Our 
adopted  machines  are  the  useful  as  selected  from  the  useless. 
Our  accepted  language  is  the  colloquialisms  that  are  expressive, 
after  they  have  been  separated  from  those  which  are  inexpressive 
and  clumsy.  They  are  the  chaff  winnowed  from  the  wheat  Not 
all  the  contents  of  the  Klondike  shovel  is  gold,  but  that  no  gold 
be  lost,  all  sand  must  be  sifted.  Every  colloquialism  must  be 
scanned  that  no  good  speech  be  lost  in  making.  Mr.  Kipling  has 
stopped  to  listen  to  street  speech  and  barrack  talk.  The  late  Mr. 
Dana  made  a  special  study  of  colloquial  speech,  and  in  this  period 
when  literature  is  devastated  with  good  English  which  says  noth- 
ing, Mr.  Kipling  and  the  New  York  Sun  have  written  an  English 
which  never  failed  of  virility  and  force.:  and  it  was  done  because 
they  kept  an  open  ear  to  hear  the  language  as  spoken  and  living. 
Indeed  the  New  York  Sun  has  said  in  so  many  words,  that  Eng- 
lish grammar  was  oft-times. "a  presumptuous  heretic  and  sinner 
against  our  living  English  speech,"  that  the  living  speech  as 
actually  used  by  strong  speakers  was  the  only  rule,  and  that  when 
this  came  into  conflict  with  grammar  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
grammar. 

Language  is  hardly  worth  study  unless  it  is  studied  as  living 
language,  whose  grammar  indeed  may  be  taught  provisionally  but 
which  is  not  to  encumber  the  speaker  after  he  has  risen  to  mature 
ability  to  observe  the  spoken  words  of  living  men. 

The  study  of  life  has  become  the  fundamental  thought  and 
policy  of  all  modern  education.  Much  liberation  of  the  mind  has 
already  occurred  and  more  should  follow.  It  is  an  extension  of 
the  inductive  method  whose  benefits  should  equal  its  original 
application.  The  great  difficulty  with  the  human  mind  is  its  ten- 
dency to  arrest,  even  to  early  arrest  of  development  All  chil- 
dren make  bright  speeches  before  they  have  learned  enough  of 
their  mother  tongue  to  save  them  from  the  need  of  inventing 
their  own  phrases  to  utter  their  own  thoughts.  After  familiarity 
with  the  language  has  supplied  them  with  words  and  forms  of 
expression,  they  become  unhappily  as  dull  as  the  rest  of  us.    It  is 
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routine  that  kills  and  castom  which  stales  the  facility  of  inven- 
tion. Minor  improvements  in  manufacture  may  be  expected  from 
artisans  familiar  with  the  already  existing  processes,  but  a  mind 
fresh  to  the  subject  has  a  distinct  advantage  when  the  want  is 
not  some  petty  betterment  but  the  application  of  9^  new  principle 
competent  to  an  epoch-making  improvement. 

A  mind  trained  to  observe  life  and  living  creatures  will  surely 
learn  that  the  book  of  knowledge  is  the  one  volume  which  has  no 
last  page  on  which  can  be  written  *Hhe  end."  Hopefully  it  will 
bring  it  to  pass  that  more  and  more  of  us  preserve  the  docility 
and  inventiveness  of  children  until  we  die ;  that  when  we  are 
adult  our  speech  shall  preserve  our  young  facility  of  invention  ; 
and,  which  is  the  sum,  that  we  never  do  two  pieces  of  work  alike, 
but  that  each  exertion  may  be  some  fresh  and  original  action  of  a 
mind  always  inventive,  creative  and  fruitful.  Is  this  ideal,  then 
let  all  noble  teachers  work  to  make  it  real. 


SOME    THOUGHTS  ON  ENGLISH  IN  SECOND  ART 

SCHOOLS. 

IDA  M.  8TBBBT,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

DURING  the  last  twenty-five  years  we  have  passed  rapidly 
through  several  phases  of  what  may  be  called  the  renais- 
sance of  English.  First  was  the  detailed  study  in  college  of  the 
English  masterpieces  rather  than  a  history  of  the  literature. 
Then  the  study  of  the  language  received  an  impetus  from  the 
study  of  Anglo-Saxon.  These  changes  in  college  curricula  called 
for  changes  in  the  secondary  schools  ;  such  as,  a  more  careful  and 
thorough  reading  of  classics,  accompanied  by  study  of  the  diction, 
especially  the  derivation  of  words  ;  and  better  power  of  written 
expression.  The  increased  interest  in  philology  and  what  was 
called  the  laboratory  method  of  studying  literature  had  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  method  of  study  in  the  schools.  The  aim  was  to 
send  to  college  students  whose  knowledge  of  the  diction,  allu- 
sions and  figures  of  speech  in  the  books  read  was  almost  com- 
plete. This  attention  to  details  has  been  carried  so  far  that  we 
are  again  in  danger  of  laying  too  much  stress  upon  the  informa- 
tion side  of  the  study  of  literature ;  this  time,  however,  it  is  not 
information  about  the  books,  but  information  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  their  form. 
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Just  at  present  the  colleges  are  strenuoosly  insisting  that  writ- 
ten expression  shall  be  better.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two 
ways  to  accomplish  this  end ;  a  broader  grasp  of  the  thought  of 
the  masterpiece,, a  deeper  insight  into  its  artistic  and  philosophi- 
cal meaning  will  give  more  force  and  clearness  of  expression,  and 
the  habit  of  writing  oat  his  knowledge  of  any  and  all  subjects 
will  give  the  pupil  facility  in  the  use  of  language.  It  is  to  accom- 
plish this  last  that  the  Harvard  committee  on  preparatory  Eng- 
lish request  all  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  no  matter  in  what 
department,  to  give  one  written  exercise  a  week.  In  other  woitls 
the  demand  at  present  is  for  a  more  practical  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish. This  practical  knowledge,  in  my  opinion,  is  inseparably 
bound  up  with  the  transmuting  of  information  into  culture. 

Culture  is  not,  as  some  people  suppose,  wholly  intellectual ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  preeminently  spiritual  and  grows  with  char- 
acter. It  has  an  ethical  as  well  as  SBsthetical  value,  and  is  the 
undefined  spiritual  atmosphere  that  attends  a  man  who  has  a  well- 
arranged  system  of  ideals  fitted  to  any  condition  of  life.  These 
ideals  are  formed  from  literature  and  other  arts,  and  from  inter- 
course with  other  people  of  high  ideals.  The  man  who  never 
acts  in  accordance  with  his  ideals  is  sentimental ;  he  who  does, 
has  a  beautiful  character.  Culture  then  is  information  assimi- 
lated ;  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  its  present  utility,  as  to  its 
general  effect  upon  the  personality.  The  chief  difference  between 
the  practical  man  and  the  cultured  man  lies  in  the  aim  of  each  : 
the  first  gathers  his  knowledge  for  some  immediate  and  specific 
use ;  the  second,  for  the  general  broadening  of  his  mind ;  both 
assimilate  facts,  as  distinct  from  the  pedant,  who  only  accumu- 
lates them. 

Youth  is  the  {Elastic  period  during  which  ideals  can  best  be 
formed.  They  a**e  the  result  of  an  act  of  the  imagination  aroused 
by  pictures,  which  may  be  presented  to  it  by  any  art,  but  are  usu- 
ally presented  by  literature.  Every  literary  masterpiece  presents 
some  ideal  of  life,  either  active  or  static ;  in  the  description  of 
nature  we  have  static  life,  in  the  delineation  of  emotion  and  of 
character,  dynamic.  The  problem  for  the  teacher  is,  what  method 
will  best  enable  the  student  to  form  his  own  ideals  from  those  of 
the  author.  In  this  process  there  are  two  general  divisions ;  first, 
the  pupil  must  comprehend  the  author's  presentation  ;  second,  he 
must  take  interest  enough  in  it  to  make  it  his  own.     In  practice. 
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these  divisions  will  not  be  separable,  but  in  each  step  of  the  pro- 
cess they  will  be  two  essential  elements. 

Our  high  school  English  courses  usually  cover  from  three  to 
four  years  with  daily  recitations.  The  Committee  of  Ten  does 
not  designate  the  order  in  which  the  books  it  recommends  should 
be  read,  leaving  methods  and  arrangement  to  the  judgment  of 
each  teacher.  Since  there  is  no  central  authority  and  but  poorly 
defined  coui'ses  of  study,  our  English  departments  are  in  a  very 
chaotic  state.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  the  statement  of  a  few 
general  principles,  by  whose  guidance  a  curriculum  may  be  made 
out.  Although  I  believe  that  the  best  curriculum  could  be  made 
out  by  considering  what  reading  the  grade  schools  have  furnished, 
rather  than  what  the  colleges  want,  yet  since  the  college  require^ 
ments  are  definite  and  the  grade  work  diverse  and  undefined.  I 
have  taken  from  the  college  list  the  illustrations  for  my  theoreti- 
cal curriculum.  I  shall  not,  however,  confine  myself  to  the  class- 
ics named  by  the  Committee  of  Ten,  nor  use  all  that  are  in  the 
present  requirements ;  as  I  do  not  understand  why  some  of  them 
are  put  into  secondary  work  at  all. 

As  stated  before  the  two  main  powers  to  be  cultivated  are  those 
of  comprehension  and  assimilation,  and  to  both  of  these  interest 
is  necessary.  Since  life  is  the  most  interesting  study  in  the  world 
to  every  boy  and  girl,  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  make  litera- 
ture, which  is  a  representation  of  life,  of  interest  to  his  pupils. 
The  problem  is  to  find  the  exact  point  of  immediate  interest  from 
which  to  start.  If  classes  were  small  enough  for  the  tastes  and 
reading  of  each  pupil  to  be  known  by  the  teacher,  and  if  they 
could  be  made  to  include  those  of  similar  tastes  and  advance- 
ment, then  the  problem  would  be  greatly  simplified.  With  the 
present  crowded  state  of  our  high  schools,  however,  and  the 
present  inadequate  classifications  in  English,  it  is  impossible  to 
interest  every  student  in  the  class  with  the  books  read.  The 
utmost  we  can  hope  to  get  under  the  present  conditions  is  a 
curriculum  that  will  appeal  to  the  majority. 

In  order  to  meet  the  comprehension,  an  object  must  be  some- 
what familiar;  in  order  to  arouse  interest,  it  must  have  some 
novelty.  Now  in  every  piece  of  literature  there  are  the  universal 
and  the  local  elements.  The  universal  are  those  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples that  are  good  for  all  time ;  as,  in  the  Iliad,  the  pride  of 
Achilles,  the  arrogance  of  Agamemnon,  the  garrulousness  and 
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wisdom  from  experience  of  Nestor.  Whatever  pertains  only  to  a 
certain  time  or  place  is  the  local  element ;  as,  the  Greek  customs. 
Universals  become  familiar  to  us  by  repetition  under  various  local 
guises,  or  by  thought  upon  the  experiences  of  our  own  lives  we 
abstract  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  of  literature  to  lead 
the  child's  mind  to  the  discovery  of  these  universals ;  not  to  drag 
him  to  them  but  to  incite  him  to  find  them  for  himself.  This 
cannot  be  done,  however,  unless  the  pupil's  imagination  pictures 
the  local  setting^  clearly  enough  to  give  life  ana  vivacity  to  the 
whole  scene.  To  aid  the  imaging  power,  pictures,  maps  and 
comparisons  with  familiar  objects  should  be  used.  That  he  may 
choose  the  book  best  fitted  to  the  student's  comprehension  and 
most  likely  to  arouse  interest,  the  instructor  must  know  with  how 
great  a  variety  of  local  conditions  the  reader  is  familiar  and  the 
number  of  universal  ideas  he  has  accumulated.  With  his  interest 
aroused,  imaging  power  strengthened  and  his  ideals  enriched,  his 
knowledge  is  unconsciously  transmuted  into  culture.  The  study 
has  been  for  him  reconstructive,  bringing  out  of  his  previous 
limited  mental  equipment  broader  knowledge  and  loftier  ideals. 

Thou&^h  we  may  not  be  able  to  make  out  a  course  of  reading 
that  will  be  reconstructive  for  every  individual,  there  are  certain 
general  classes  of  books  that  are  stimulating  at  certain  stages  of 
any  child's  development.  Pure  adventure  with  but  little  emotion 
and  fairy  stories  appeal  to  the  child  in  his  active  state,  before  the 
deeper  emotions  and  reason  have  been  fully  developed.  The  fairy 
story  or  fantasy  begins  to  seem  foolish  to  the  child  whose  reason 
has  begun  to  develop ;  older  persons  when  they  enjoy  fantasies, 
deliberately  lay  aside  their  logic.  As  the  child  approaches  ado- 
lescence, and  the  emotions  become  a  part  of  his  cpnscious  self  the 
lyrical  expression  of  those  emotions  appeals  to  him ;  later  a 
study  of  people,  their  motives  and  character,  becomes  of  intense 
interest  to  him.  At  the  age  when  his  logical  faculties  are  having 
their  most  vigorous  development  he  can  be  interested  in  essays 
and  debates. 

The  child's  development  must  not  be  thought  of  as  a  straight 
line  and  these  stages  definitely  marked  off  sections.  It  is  rather 
a  spiral  of  which  these  stages  are  arcs  in  each  round.  In  the 
lower  parts  of  the  spiral,  near  his  infancy,  the  story  arc  is  much 
larger  than  either  of  the  others.  As  he  increases  in  years  the 
lyric  and  dramatic  taste  increases  and  the  mere  story  dwindles  in 
interest  for  him.  When  children  reach  the  high  school  they 
should  have  passed  the  mere  story  of  adventure  sta^e,  represented 
say  by  Robinson  Crusoe,  but  owing  to  their  unequal  culture  many 
of  them  have  not.  So  for  the  most  of  them  the  story  must  be 
accompanied  by  some  study  of  character  and  some  lyric.  Their 
emotions  are  growing  stronger  ;  but  they  are  so  self-conscious  in 
regard  to  them  that  the  class  reading  of  lyrics  must  be  conducted 
with  much  tact.     There  are  some  interests,  however,  that  may  be 
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depended  on  in  high  school  pupils ;  they  desire  to  know  the 
motives  of  actions  and  are  curious  about  the  meaning  of  life. 
They  love  to  study  character  in  novels  and  drama,  and  after  the 
first  year  they  have  an  irrisistible*  impulse  to  plunge  into  deep 
philosophical  discussions  on  free-will  and  predestination,  on  eternal 
punishment  and  free  grace.  They  do  not  like  to  be  preached  to 
on  these  subjects,  yet  they  like  to  investigate  them  for  themselves, 
and  are  glad  of  guidance  in  the  investigation.  Let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  the  round  of  the  spiral  through  which  a  child  passes 
in  his  high  school  course. 

The  first  year  may  be  safely  counted  a  story  stage,  with  a  slight 
mixture  of  latent  emotion  needing  lyric  expression,  and  some  ten* 
dencies  to  logic  or  analysis.  The  stories  which  might  be  read  are 
Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans^  Scott's  Ivanhoe^  William  Morris' 
Jason  or  selections  from  Sigurd^  translations  of  Homer's  Iliad  or 
Odyssey^  Liongfellow's  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn^  and  selected  stories 
from  Irving.  Not  more  than  five  of  these  could  probably  be  read  by 
any  one  class.  The  students  should  form  a  vivid  idea  of  the  local 
setting  in  each  story  read.  This  while  necessary  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  story  is  often  slighted  by  the  student.  They  are 
always  ready  to  enjoy  the  dynamic  element — action,  as  a  result  of 
emotion  ;  but  they  are  not  always  ready  to  enjoy  the  static  ele- 
ment— description.  This  is  probably  because  their  perception  of 
natural  objects  has  not  been  careful  and  their  ima^nations  are 
sluggish.  The  reading  of  lyrics  should  be  incidental  and  such  as 
in  the  opinion  of  the  teacher,  the  individuals  of  the  class  would 
most  easily  assimilate.  The  analytical  and  logical  tendency  could 
be  gratified  and  cultivated  by  some  inquiry  into  character ;  as,  why 
Achilles  was  S9  slow  to  be  reconciled  with  Agamemnon,  why 
Ulysses  was  called  crafty.  The  power  of  analysis  could  also  hie 
increased  by  a  study  of  paragraplui  to  determine  the  grouping  of 
their  ideas,  and  of  sentences  as  a  whole  to  determine  the  relation 
and  articulation  of  their  parts.  In  this  the 'use  of  phrases  and 
clauses  rather  than  the  forms  of  words  would  be  most  important. 
The  paragraph  and  the  sentence  as  a  whole  should  be  kept  well 
before  the  student's  mind.  Since  self-consciousness  is  usually  at 
this  time  too  great  to  admit  of  easy  self-expression,  written 
expression  should  be  largely  reproduction,  with  perhaps  one-fourth 
of  the  amount,  the  expression  of  original  ideas.  This  could  be 
the  reproduction  of  some  incident  or  scene  in  the  book  read, 
accompanied  by  some  original  comment,  or  a  comparison  with 
well-known  scenes  or  incidents.  Sometimes  it  could  be  a  study 
of  character  in  as  free  and  original  a  way  as  possible.  These 
exercises  are  a  training  in  judgment,  to  select  the  appropriate 
details  and  to  fit  the  reproduction  to  a  stated  length  of  time. 

(  Concluded  next  month.') 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  recent  Indian  Conference  at  Lake  Mobonk  has  decided  to  urge 
upon  the  people  of  our  country  to  demand  that  the  Indian 
Bureau  be  taken  out  of  politics,  the  work  of  the  Bureau  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  experts  till  said  work  is  completed  and  then  the  Bureau  be 
discontinued.  The  treatment  of  our  Indian  wards  is  an  awful  com- 
mentary on  our  professions  as  a  Nation  to  be  the  friends  and  defenders 
of  the  down- trodden  and  oppressed.  The  western  prairies,  rocks  and 
woods  are  bloody  with  the  cruel  results  of  the  white  man's  perfidy  and 
Spreed.     How  long  before  we  will  treat  the  Indian  as  a  man? 

DR.  THOMAS  M.  BALLIET  of  Springfield,  in  a  recent  report 
makes  a  wise  and  earnest  plea  for  bathing  facilities  in  school- 
houses.  Every  one  knows  how  the  air  of  an  whole  schoolroom  can  be 
vitiated  by  one  uncleanly  pupil.  *'The  offensive  odor,  due  to  lack  of 
personal  cleanliness  in  some  children,  is  not  only  disagreeable,  but  very 
decidedly  injurious  to  all  who  are  in  the  same  room  with  them.*'  Clean- 
liness is  a  very  important  matter  and  school  authorities  should  coop- 
erate with  teachers  in  every  way  to  secure  it  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
That  it  is  difficult  to  do  this  in  the  home  is  shown  by  some  surprising 
figures.  Dr.  Balliet  tells  us  that  in  Springfield,  with  13,175  families 
(in  1897),  only  6,595  have  bath  rooms.  Bad  as  this  is  it  is  a  great 
advance  on  the  condition  of  things  in  1874  when  of  her  3,637  fami- 
lies but  439  had  bath  rooms.  In  Boston,  in  1892,  according  to  Horace 
G.  Wadlin's  "Tenement-House  Census,"  only  18,476  families  out  of 
71,665  living  in  tenements  had  bath  rooms;  or,  coming  to  individuals, 
'only  82,716  as  against  228,680  who  had  no  such  bathing  facilities. 
Surely  the  great  '^  unwashed  "  are  a  mighty  host,  evjen  in  Boston.  In 
many  other  cities  it  is  worse.  School  Boards  ever3rwhere  should  heed 
Mr.  Bailie t's  suggestion.     The  facts  in  the  case  are  eloquent. 

UNHAPPILY,  the  educator,  like  all  other  men  and  especially 
women,  is  always  under  the  fire  of  the  temptation  to  idealize 
and  exaggerate.  And  nowhere  is  this  temptation  more  perilous  than 
in  connection  with  the  elementary  department  of  our  improved  school- 
keeping,  including  the  kindergarten.  The  thoughtful  looker-on  at  the 
late  convention  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  in  Washing- 
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ton,  could  not  faU  to  be  impressed  with  this  tendency  to  an  exaberant 
and  enthusiastic  magnifying  of  the  ^'  play  impulse  "  as  not  only  an  ele- 
ment of  child-life  to  be  recognized,  utilized  and  carefully  directed; 
but  as  the  supreme  element  in  child-nature.  More  than  one  perscm 
announced  to  the  public  as  a  recognized  authority  in  this  department, 
both  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  address,  certainly  left  the  impression 
on  the  untaught  majority  of  the  audience  of  the  boy  who  replied  to  the 
question:  ^'What  is  a  Republican  Government?"  **  It  is  a  govern- 
ment where  everybody  does  just  what  he  wants  to."  The  prevailing 
tendency  seemed  to  be  that  the  one  salvation  for  the  young  American 
is  that  '^ he  shall  let  himself  go"  at  his  own  sweet  (or  otherwise)  will, 
and  that  the  parent  or  teacher  who  objects,  like  certain  criminals  per- 
mitted to  choose  the  method  of  their  own  execution,  retains  only  Ute 
freedom  to  decide  which  of  a  dozen  of  disagreeable  epithets  and  nick- 
names he  will  consent  to  wear  in  future,  like  the  well-remembered 
*' April  Fool,"  pinned  on  the  back  of  the  respectable  citizen  by  some 
enterprising  youngster  on  ^^  All-Fool's  Day."  It  would  seem  that  the 
experience  of  four  thousand  years  of  '^  bringing  up  children  "  would  be 
enough  to  verify  the  truth  of  the  old  adage :  ^*  All  play  and  no  work 
makes  Jack  a  mere  toy."  The  most  dangerous  temptation  to  the 
mother  or  teacher,  still  in  the  dispensation  of  childishness,  fancying 
that  childish  and  child-like  are  synonymous  terms,  is  to  indulge  herself 
in  the  amiable  selfishness  of  keeping  her  child  a  plaything.  Unfortu- 
nately, culture  does  not  always  bring  manhood  or  womanhood  in  its 
train ;  and  the  amiable,  accomplished,  magnetic  grown-up  child  on  the 
educator's  platform  practically  becomes  the  ally  of  all  the  foolish 
mothers,  weak  teachers  and  self-indulgent  grandfathers.  The  result  is 
seen  in  the  average  apology  for  the  kindergarten ;  a  mob  of  impudent, 
boisterous  and  disobedient  children,  making  themselves  merry  and  mis- 
chievous at  the  expense  of  a  young  child-graduate,  harried,  worried 
and  trampled  under  foot  by  the  rebellious  crowd  she  vainly  attempts  to 
steer.  The  proverbial  vulgar  and  even  disgusting  table  habits  of  the 
multitudes  of  children,  even  grown  youth,  encountered  in  a  tour  among 
the  watering  places  frequented  even  by  the  '^  smart  set,"  is  coming  to  be 
one  of  the  portentous  phenomena  of  our  new  American  life.  The  abom- 
inable behavior  of  thousands  of  our  school  boys  and  even  school  girls, 
during  the  long  vacations  in  our  cities  is  becoming  a  new  puzzle  for  an 
already  distracted  and  demoralized  police.  In  other  words,  the  amiable 
ideal  recently  announced  by  one  of  the  ^^ greatest  great"  representa- 
tives of  the  ''  newest  new"  education ;  that,  until  the  age  of  eight,  the 
American  child  should  not  be  put  to  anything  save  *'  incidental "  work 
at  school ;  in  other  words,  should  practically  roam  about,  like  the  cham- 
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pioD  traveling  mu9iciaD,  covered  all  over  and  loaded  down  with  different 
musical  instruments  on  which  he  plays  at  will ;  is  simply  a  bid  for  a 
condition  of  affairs,  a  generation  hence,  in  which  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  cross  even  the  brook  in  front  of  the  home  to  find  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  new  war ;  for  '^a  man's  foes  shall  be  of  his  own  house- 
hold," and  the  most  deadly  enemy  to  republican  institutions  will  be  a 
people  reared  in  the  heresy  that  the  '*  play  impulse"  is  the  soul  of  edu- 
cation. 

ANY  respectable  old-time  colored  <^  mammy  "  can  <'  give  points  "  to 
this  silly  and  destructive  heresy.  And  every  mother,  who  is 
not  in  a  condition  of  prolonged  and  invincible  juvenility,  knows,  long 
before  her  l^by  is  out  of  her  arms,  that  for  childhood  no  less  than 
manhood  and  womanhood  there  is  one  inexorable,  iron-clad  Divine  law 
of  obedience  and  work,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  life.  *'  There 
is  no  other  way  under  heaven  whereby  man  can  be  saved."  One  of  the 
first  evidences  of  dawning  intelligence  in  the  child  is  the  instinctiye 
determination  to  have  its  own  way.  The  wise  mother  is  she  who,  in  a 
spirit  of  love,  reason  and  wisdom,  decides  when,  where  and  how  that 
rebellion  against  the  law  of  the  universe  shall  be  met  and  supplanted 
by  a  spirit  of  cheerful  obedience,  and  the  industry  suitable  even  for 
the  infant  child.  That  the  play  impulse,  the  desire  to  make  everything 
easy  and  to  use  this  new  world  as  a  peipetual  entertainment,  a  perpet- 
ual sliding  down  hill,  without  the  tug  of  drawing  the  sled  uphill,  back, 
is  to  be  recognized  and,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  by-gone  days, 
utilized  in  the  home  and  the  school,  goes  without  saying.  That  the 
chUd  and  the  youth  can  thus  be  taught  the  '' beauty  of  holiness"  ; 
even  the  luxury  of  obedience,  reverence  for  justice  and  a  genuine 
delight  in  solid  work,  to  say  nothing  of  a  graceful  and  even  cheerful 
submission  to  the  inevitable  tragedy  of  human  life,  is  being  demon- 
strated in  every  well-governed  Christian  home  and  the  modem  school 
where  '*  the  oil  of  gladness  "  has  taken  the  place  of  ^<  the  oU  of  birch," 
and  the  spirit  of  love  banished  the  old-time  barbarism  that  made  the 
name  of  school  hateful  to  the  end  of  life.  But  the  more  one  knows  of 
children  the  more  clear  it  becomes  that  the  child  naturally  recognizes 
the  central  fact ;  that  obedience  and  work,  even  ''  in  the  face  and  eyes  " 
of  its  own  will  and  pleasure,  is  the  backbone  of  character  and  the  real 
assurance  of  permanent  happiness.  Every  little  child,  not  an  idiot, 
desires  two  thirds.  First,  to  worship  and  obey  somebody,  whom  it 
recognizes  as  its  natural  leader  and  representative  of  Grod.  Second,  it 
wants  to  do  something  for  that  person;  not  merely  some  little  playful 
''  make  believe,"  but  something  that  is  real  work.     Every  genuine  child 
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ooarts  approbation  by  trying  to  do  the  imposeible;  something  only 
expected  ten  years  later.  If  parents  and  teachers  had  the  wisdom  to 
recognize  this  fact  and  to  train  their  children  in  the  regular  doing  of 
something  of  actual  use  to  the  family  or  the  school ;  something  that 
-will  give  to  the  youngest  youngster  a  sense  of  being  somebody  in  the 
sight  of  his  superiors ;  a  deeper  well  of  water  would  be  struck  tiian  the 
froth,  babble  and  suds  of  the  wretched  freshet  for  superficial  entertain- 
ment and  *'  fun"  which  is  the  caricature  of  the  law  of  love.  A  great 
deal  of  the  disobedience,  ill-temper  and  destructive  mischief-making  of 
children  is  the  result  of  the  constant  ignoring  by  their  superiors  of  this 
natural  instinct  to  obey  genuine  superiority  and  commend  itself  to  its 
elders  by  doing  something  really  worth  the  doing,  and  being  somebody, 
instead  of  a  plaything  at  the  mercy  of  any  and  everybody  willing  to  be 
amused  at  the  expense  of  a  spoiled  chUd. 

FATHER  BALLOU,  of  the  Universalist  "  persuasion,"  used  to 
tell  the  young  ministers,  '*If  you  expect  to  surprise  the  Al- 
mighty by  anything  you  do  in  the  pulpit  or  elsewhere  you  will  probably 
be  disappointed."  It  almost  seems  as  if  some  of  our  *' advanced" 
educators  had  never  heard  of  this  suggestion  and  in  their  dealings  with 
*'*'  the  child  "  were  not  only  plotting  to  surprise  the  Almighty,  but  to  go 
on  as  if  there  were  no  Almighty  at  all.  A  celebrated  journal  has 
recently  announced  that  the  only  Providence  in  national  life  is  the  past 
experience  of  mankind  in  the  management  of  human  affairs.  In  the 
same  way,  there  seems  to  be  an  idea  afloat  that  education  is  entirely 
the  work  of  man,  not  to  say  man,  the  expert ;  and  that  the  only  scien- 
tific way  of  regarding  child  nature  is  as  an  experiment  station,  where, 
as  in  the  vast  stables  of  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  ranch  states,  a 
herd  of  cattle  is  fed,  manipulated,  watched  and  weighed,  month  in  and 
month  out,  to  detect  some  new  fact  in  the  development  of  this  great 
industry.  Now,  while  all  this  playing  at  omniscience  is  doubtless  a 
^'flattering  unction  "to  the  scientist  who  dispenses  with  God  or  any 
central  intelligence  or  dominating  Providence ;  yet  all  attempts  to  do 
the  work  of  nature,  or  by  whatever  name  we  choose  to  call  the  inexor- 
able environment  of  man  that  never  so  much  as  recognizes  the  presence 
of  our  imitation  of  omnipotence,  come  to  the  same  feeble  and  ineffect- 
ual ending.  Without  doubt  there  is  a  natural ''  correllation  of  studies," 
whereby  even  the  litUe  child,  swarmed  in  upon  by  a  thousand  sounds 
and  impressions,  does  not  go  insane,  but,  by  a  process  of  mental  assim- 
Uation  as  inevitable  and  beautiful  as  the  rising  of  the  sun,  appropriates 
for  its  present  need  —  lays  on  the  shelf  for  tomorrow,  and  grows 
towards  manhood.     The  reverent  study  of  this  fact  in  child  life  is  one 
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of  the  oonditions  of  genuine  eiioeeM  by  the  teadier.  Bat  when  the 
edacator,  taming  his  back  on  this  perpetaal  miracle,  refmdiating  the 
Divine  Providenee  of  growth,  and  foigetting  that  he,  at  beat,  is  only  a 
atadent  in  God's  university  of  human  life,  laboriously  constructs  a 
<<  correllated"  system  of  instruction;  based,  of  course,  npon  his  own 
mature  experience  of  the  way  Uangs  '*  go  together";  he  simply  oon- 
foses  confusion  itself  and  breeds  only  discoaragement  and  disgust  in 
his  pupil.  Nothing  is  better  than  a  good,  old-time  New  £ngland 
<*  boiled  dinner,"  to  which  everything  eatable  on  the  farm  contributes 
its  best ;  fish,  flesh  and  fowl,  every  vegetable  and  fruit,  in  its  due  place 
tempting  a  healthy  stomach  liiat  correlates,  assimilates  and  disposes  of 
each  and  all  according  to  the  mysterious  operation  best  named  in  the 
good  bode,  <^the  law  in  our  members."  But  the  ambitions  house- 
keeper who  now  and  then  attempts  to  outwit  nature  by  that  hideous 
compound  known  as  *'  vegetable  hash,"  however  skillfully  she  may  cor- 
rellate  her  vegetables,  is  sure  to  provoke  a  rebellion  of  the  inwards, 
with  the  result  of  indigestion  and  possible  doctor's  bills.  The  true 
educator,  certainly  in  this  life,  is  not  a  substitute  for,  but  a  ^'  co- 
worker "  with  Almighty  Grod. 


IS  A   HIGHER  STATE  NORMAL   SCHOOL   DESIR- 
ABLE? 

PBIKOIPAL  CHARLS8  CORNBLL  RAMSAY, 
B.  Jr.  C.  Durfi€  Bl£h  Sckod,  JMi  JNvcr,  Man. 

AT  the  annual  meeting,  in  1897,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  was  substan- 
tially as  follows :  — 

'^  Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  one  of  the 
existing  state  normal  schools  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  of  secondary  schools,  principals  of  high  schools 
and  superintendents  of  schools." 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  committees  on 
resolutions  make  their  reports,  there  were  but  few  members  left  in  the 
hall;  and,  the  hour  being  late,  there  was  vei7  little — if  any — dis- 
cussion before  the  resolution  was  put  to  vote.  Indeed,  many  members 
did  not  and  perhaps  do  not  know  that  such  a  resolution  was  adopted ; 
for,  certainly,  otherwise  the  resolution  must  have  met  with  serious  oppo- 
sition. The  Association,  however,  has  been  effectually  committed 
before  the  people  and  the  legislators  of  the  state  to  the  recommendation 
expressed  in  the  resolution. 

Such  a  step-  as  is  thus  contemplated  would  be  not  merely  a  vital  pro- 
cedure, but  one  fraught  with  many  evil  consequences  to  the  cause  of 
education.  Indeed,  if  the  legislature  should  enact  it  into  law,  a  most 
serious  backward  step  in  our  educational  progress  would  be  the  result. 
If  the  vocation  of  teaohiug  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges  shall  ever 
take  rank  as  a  profession  with  law,  medicine  and  divinity,  a  step  almost 
the  opposite  must  be  taken  in  every  state. 
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The  history  of .  professional  education  in  law,  medicine  and  theology 
dearly  proves  that  professional  schools,  isolated  and  separated  fram 
universities,  have  been  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  those  preparing  for 
these  learned  professions.  Independent  schools  of  law,  medicine  and 
iheo\(}gj  are  now  relatively  very  few;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  those 
in  existence  are  of  an  inferior  grade.  Such  a  result,  however,  is  not 
durprising  when  it .  is  considered  that  for  proper  growth  and  develop- 
ment professional  students  must  obtain  their  education  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  The  environment  of  learning 
and  culture  are  essential  to  the  best  training  for  the  practice  of  the 
learned  professions.  The  experience  of  SootSmd,  Germany  and  other 
European  countries  clearly  demonstrates  and  illustrates  the  truth  of  this 
proposition.  Almost  without  exception,  legal,  medical  and  theological 
studies  are  in  these  countries  pursued  at  the  .universities.  In  fact,  such 
professional  studies  form  a  very  conspicuous  and  considerable  part  of 
university  work. 

The  great  need  of  American  secondary  and  higher  education  is  the 
adequate  professional  training  of  instructors.  The  first  requisite  of 
secondary  and  college  teachers  is,  of  course,  broad  and  thorough  schol' 
arahip.  Their  scholarship  should  be  both  general  and  special, — general 
in  the  field  of  liberal  learning  and  special,  within  the  limits  of  their 
chosen  branch.  They  must,  therefore,  first  of  all,  be  graduates  of  our 
best  colleges.  Reverting  for  the  moment  to  the  resolution  above  stated, 
it  is  pertinent  to  ask,  Would  college  graduates  of  the  best  type  and  in 
suflScient  numbers  turn  for  professional  instruction  to  any  existing  state 
normal  school,  however  much  transformed  or  advanced?  Could  he 
there  find  the  proper  environment,  the  atmosphere  of  learning  and  cul- 
ture, the  distinguished  scholars  and  the  great  teachers  of  his  chosen 
profession?  The  correct  answer  to  these  questions  must  be  obvious  to 
any  thoughtful  mind.  Existing  state  normal  schools,  which  have  more 
than  justified  their  establishment  for  the  professional  training  of  ele- 
mentary teachers,  should  continue  to  do  their  appropriate  work.  How- 
ever much  modified,  they  will  not  be  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
higher  teachers.  Such  teachers  will  never  be  attracted  in  respectable 
numbers  to  such  institutions. 

For  the  adequate  and  proper  training  of  secondary  and  college 
instructors,  high  school  principals  and  school  superintendents,  schools 
of  professional  education  must  be  established  in  connection  with  all  the 
leading  American  universities.  Such  professional  schools  must  provide 
several  chairs  and  must  be  generously  equipped  with  libraries,  labora- 
tories and  all  necessary  apparatus  for  pedagogical  training  and  instruc- 
tion. Like  law  and  medical  departments  of  universities,  these  schools 
of  education  should  have  separate  faculties,  giving  instruction  in  the 
history  of  education,  the  art  of  teaching,  the  principles  of  teaching, 
the  bearings  of  psychology  upon  education,  school  and  personal  hygiene, 
the  relations  of  education  to  sociology,  economics,  government  and 
public  law.  This  list  might  be  further  extended,  and  should  include 
ethics,  aesthetics,  school  law  (common  and  statute) ,  and  school  econ- 
omy, supervision  and  administration.  It  will  thus  be  readily  seen  that 
in  such  schools  there  is  much  more  work  to  be  done  than  can  be  per- 
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formed  by  one  or  two  professors.  Opportanities  for  critical  observa- 
tion of  high  school  and  college  teaching,  and  for  actual  practice  in  such 
teaching  under  skilled  supervision,  must  be  generously  provided  in  these 
higher  pix>fessional  departments  for  the  tmining  of  teachers. 

In  view  of  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add  that  the  conditions  of  adiMssion  to  such  university  schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers  should  be  the  possession  by  the  candidate 
of  a  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science,  or  an  eqpivalent  education; 
In  prescribing  such  entrance  requirements,  these  professional  schools 
Would  but  be  following  the  example  now  set  by  our  leading  American 
university  in  relation  to  admission  to  her  law,  medical  and  divinity 
schools.  Opportunity,  however,  might  well  be  granted  under  specifd 
regulations  to  undei^radnates  of  the  senior  year  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment to  take  certain  courses  offered  in  the  school  of  education  of  the 
university. 

Only  when  the  principals  and  teachers  of  our  secondary  schools,  the 
instructors  in  our  colleges,  and  the  superintendents  of  our  schools  shall 
be  men  and  women  who  have  received  such  training  as  would  be  afforded 
by  such  university  schools  of  education  as  have  been  above  described, 
— only  then— other  things  being  equal — will  the  proper  education  of 
our  youth  for  leadership  in  intelligent  thought  and  noble  action,  as  cit- 
izens of  the  republic,  be  secured. 


MISS   ATHERTOJSrS    VACATION   TRIP—  WHA7    A 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHER  TOLD  HER  PUPILS 

OF  MONTREAL  AND  QUEBEC. 

ELIZABETH  PORTBB  GOULl>,  BOSTON. 

nP\ID  you  see  anything  more  historic  than  Boston  and  Concord, 
I  J  when  you  were  East?"  asked  one  of  Miss  Atherton's  bright 
pupils  a  day  or  two  after  she  had  described  her  Concord  visit. 

''Not  in  that  section  of  the  country,"  she  replied.  <'£ut  our  read- 
ing, of  Parkman's  history  this  morning  reminds  me  of  my  trip  to  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec.     I  saw  much  that  was  historic  there." 

''Oh,  do  tell  us  about  it,"  cried  one  of  the  many  girls  who  were 
crowding  around  her.  "We  Calif ornians  have  our  historic  MlBsions, 
but  that  is  about  all.  Do  tell  us  of  Quebec.  I  have  heard  that  it  was 
one  of  the  quaintest  cities  on  the  American  Continent." 

"  So  it  is,"  answered  Miss  Atherton.  "  It  is  not  American  in  the 
least.  When  I  was  riding  in  a  caleche  through  the  Sous  le  Cap — the 
oldest  street  in  the  city  —  I  kept  saying,  "  Am  I  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent?" indeed,  that  was  the  question  during  all  my  stay  in  the  place, 
especially  when  descending  Break^neck  steps,  promenading  on  big  and 
little  Champlain  streets,  and  passing  through  the  different  gates.  It  was 
so  like  a  foreign  country.  A  drive  through  the  St.'John-the'Baptist 
village  in  Montreal  had  been  a  preparation,  but  here  was  the  foreign 
life  itself,  with  which  not  the  oldest  section  of  New  England  could  com- 
pare.    Even  Santa  F4^  New  Mexico^  which  as  you  know  is  a  very  old 
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town,  did  not  compare  with  it  in  foreign  saggestiOD.  Bat  the  historie^life 
was  exceedingly  interesting  to  me.  Standing  aa  I  did^  on  the  famooa 
Dufferin  Terrace^  with  the  monument  to  Wolfe  and  Monteaim  near  by, 
how  could  I  help  thinking  of  the  past  glory  and  def^i  of  naiimia? 

Parkman's  thrilling  history  of  those  days  has  been  richer  tQ^m.e  er&t  emot. 
Pon't'failto  read  his  works.  Then  iny  visit  to  General  Montcalm's 
headquarters,  and  to  the  little  one-story  house  near  the  St.  Louis  hotel, 
where  he  breathed  his  last,  enhanced  my  interest.  I  walked  on  the 
Gsplanade  where  the  Imperial  tix>ops  paraded ;  I  saw  the  Martello  tow- 
ers, the  outposts  of  the  citadel  fortifications.  Then  how  could  that 
little  brass  cannon  in  the  centre  of  the  citadel,  captured  by  the  British 
at  Bunker  Hill,  fail  to  have  a  peculiar  interest  to  us  Americans?  But 
what  interested  me  as  much  as  anything  was  the  inscription  on  Wolfe's 
monument  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  '^  Here  died  Wolfe  victorious." 
Where  is  there  one  more  telling  or  more  simple? 

On  our  drive  to  the  Fail  of  MorUmorenci^  — eight  or  nine  miles  from 
the  city  —  we  saw  the  old  Beauport  Manor-House^  once  the  head* 
quarters  of  Montcalm.  We  had  a  good  chance  to  use  our  historic 
imagination  at  the  Fall  when  we  saw  the  country  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Kent  (Queen  Victoria's  father)  whose  town  residence  had  been 
pointed  out  to  us  near  the  St.  Louis  hotel. 

'^  Isn't  Canada  still  under  English  rule?"  asked  one  of  the  girls. 

'^  O,  yes,"  replied  Miss  Atherton.  «'  I  felt  this  more  in  Montreal 
than  in  Quebec.  For  in  that  city  there  was  a  monument  to  Victoria 
and  the  names  of  the  streets  were  mostly  English.  But  Quebec  seemed 
more  French  to  me.  Yet  I  saw  there,  what  was  said  to  be  the  only 
British  colors  in  a  cathedral  on  this  continent — the  remnants  of  two 
old  tattered  flags  of  a  British  regiment,  placed  there  when  new  ones 
were  presented.  Then  in  the  English  Cathedral  I  saw  a  remembrance 
of  English  royalty  in  the  shape  of  a  solid  silver  communion  service 
presented  by  King  George  III." 

**  Either  he,  or  George  II.  gave  one  to  the  old  Christ  church  in  Bos- 
ton," interrupted  a  girl  who  was  bom  in  Boston,  ^^  I've  seen  it." 

^^But,  Miss  Atherton,"  broke  in  a  native  of  palifornia,  «^you  won't 
forget  to  tell  us  of  ih^  MontToorend  FaU^  will  you?  Was  it  equal  to 
those  of  our  Yosemite?" 

^^I  never  feel  like  comparing  Falls,"  answered  Miss  Atherton,  ^'any 
more  than  my  loved  friends.  They  are  all  beautiful  to  me.  The  Mont- 
morenci  was  especially  fine  when  we  saw  it,  since  three  days  of  heavy 
rain  had  preceded  our  visit.  I  fully  entered  into  its  beauty,  just  as  I 
had  fully  enjoyed  the  FaUa  of  the  Yosemite^  and  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  While  each  Fall  has  its  own  pure  offering,  I  am  sure  they 
would  all  bow  to  the  king  Niagara,  I  can  hear  the  roar  of  that  behind 
all  the  others.  Those  who  are  tempted  to  compare  Falls,  would  doubt- 
less have  compared  the  rocks  of  the  Saguenay  river  with  those  of  the 
Yosemite.  I  took  that  two  days  and  two  nights'  trip  down  the  river 
while  in  Quebec.  I  can  never  forget  Cape  Eternity  towering  some 
nineteen  hundi'ed  feet  above  the  water,  a  thousand  feet  below  it.  Then 
Cape  Trinity,  eighteen  hundred  feet  out  of  the  water  was  another  grand 
sight  affecting  me  to  silence.     We  found  much  that  was  interesting  in 
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Tadousac<f  the  old  town  at  the  month  of  the  river,  settled  in  1678. 
Here  Father  Marquette,  the  MiesisBippi  river  explorer  lived.  There 
was  a  novelty  in  visiting  the  little  French  chnroh — the  oldest  pl^oe  of 
worship  in  the  Dominion  —  erected  by  the  early  adventarers  of  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

*^  One  cannot  be  long  either  in  MontrealK>r  Quebec 'wilhottt^eeiiig'miioh 
of  the  ecclesiastical  life.  The  Notre  Dame  I  remember  particukrly  in 
Montreal,  and  in  Quebec  the  French  Cathedral  which  Pope  Pins  the 
Ninth  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Minor  Bcbsilica,  The  paintings  in  this, 
mostly  secured  by  Canadian  priests  in  France  after  the  Reign  of  Terror 
in  1793,  gave  an  artistic  tone  found  in  no  other  cathedral  on  the  contir 
nent.  ^^  Our  Saviour  on  the  Cross,"  by  Van  Dyck,  especially  held  my 
attention  during  the  service  I  attended  there.  The  sexton  showed  us 
the  magnificent  robes  in  the  Cathedral,  the  set  given  by  Louis  XIV.  and 
bearing  his  shield  being  particularly  interesting. 

''The  ecclesiastical  influence  was  also  seen  some  twenty  miles  from 
Quebec  in  the  famous  shrine  of  Saint  Anne  de  Beaupri,  where  for  over 
two  centuries,  the  many  crutches,  splints,  stieks,  etc.,  left  by  people 
cured,  attested  to  the  miracle  performed  there.  We  visited  the  Ghrey 
Nunnery  in  Montreal  where  evidently  good  work  for  the  relief  for  others 
was  being  done.  The  question  as  to  the  need  of  nunneries  in  this  age 
of  associated  charities  and  organized  Christian  work,  answered  itself 
more  easily  ifi  this  Gh'ey  Nunnery  than  in  the  Urmiline  Convent  in  Que- 
bec where  were  gathered  some  one  hundred  cloistered  nuns.  The 
denunciations  of  a  lady  of  our  party  concerning  the  whole  matter,  were 
softened  somewhat  by  an  experience  in  the  Ursuline  Convent,  Desir- 
ing to  know  something  of  the  life  there,  she  appealed  in  English  to  a 
nun  then  passing  behind  the  little  square  openings.  Receiving  no 
reply,  not  even  a  sign  of  intelligence  though  confident  the  nun  heard 
her,  she  found  courage  to  express  herself  in  French.  The  nun  paused, 
listened  patiently  through  even  the  slight  hesitation,  then  said  in  the 
sweetest  voice  and  purest  English,  '  I  think  I  can  speak  as  good  Eng- 
lish as  you  can  French.'  The  hearty  laugh  that  followed  opened  the 
way  for  a  pleasant  conversation.  'After  all,'  concluded  the  sweet- 
faced  nun,  '  we  are  all  children  of  God,  though  we  work  in  different 
channels.' 

*  "Through  all  my  travel  in  Canada,  I  could  but  regret  that  the  school- 
house  was  not  found  with  the  church.  We  who  travel  from  the  East 
out  here  are  impressed  with  the  good  schoolhouses  being  built  every- 
where, even  on  the  prairies  of  Kansas  and  Arizona.  In  Quebec,  educa- 
tional power  seemed  to  be  felt  in  the  Laval  University^  the  royal  charter 
of  which,  granted  by  Victoria,  was  signed  at  Westminster,  December, 
1852.  I  saw  in  its  attractive  art  gallery  paintings  of  Salvator  Bosa^ 
Tenniera^  Poussin^  Tintoret^  and  others;  and  in  its  library  a  prayer- 
book  which  belonged  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  It  had  a  good  collec- 
tion of  scientific  curiosities  daily  open  to  visitors  as  well  as  to  its  many 
students. 

' '  Both  Montreal  and  Quebec  are  progressing  with  the  age.  This  I  saw 
in  the  new  public  buildings  being  built  in  both  cities.  A  drive  on  the 
Orande  AlUe  in  Quebec,  and  on  the  Sherbrooke  Avenue  in  Montreal, 
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revealed  substantial  modern  residences.  A  stroll  on  St.  Joseph  street 
in  Qaebec  and  St.  John  street  in  Montreal,  showed  the  business  of  the 
two  cities  tending  to  modem,  and  I  might  say,  American  ways.  Both 
the  English  rule  and  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  seemed 
to  be  tempered  by  the  democratic  spirit  seeking  the  individual  rather 
than  ecclesiastical  or  autocratic  development.  This,  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  unity,  was  symbolized  to  me  in  Montreal,  when  on  riding 
up  Mount  Boyal,  I  saw  side  by  side  the  cemeteries  of  the  Protestants, 
Jews  and  Catholics.  Each  had  its  expression,  but  in  harmony  with  one 
another.  This  thought  lingered  as  a  benediction  when  the  fine  view 
from  Mount  Royal  opened  to  our  vision. 

^^Thus,  my  dear  girls^  your  teacher  saw  Montreal  and  Quebec.  You 
will  find  Howell's  Wedding  Journey  has  some  pleasing  descriptions  of 
that  region.  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  Parkman's  histories  are  the 
best  books  to  read  on  the  subject." 

"We  will  b^n  ^Montcalm  and  Wolfe'  this  very  day,"  cried  .an 
enthusiastic  girl. 

"  So  we  will,"  chimed  in  the  others. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


SCHOOL  ▲TTBNDANCB. 


The  problem  of  school  attendance  is  the  chief  of  all  educational  prob- 
lems. To  this  tends  every  efibrt  of  the  state  in  respect  to  schools. 
Governments  went  into  the  work  of  keeping  school  because  private  and 
religious  agencies  could  not  possibly  reach  all  children ;  improved  build- 
ings, trained  teachers,  varied  curricula  are  all  advocated  to  increase  the 
drawing  power  of  the  schools,  and  the  first  requisite  for  the  comparative 
estimate  of  school  systems  is  the  proportion  of  the  child  population 
brought  under  their  sway.  In  this  respect  Germany  excites  the  envy  of 
other  nations.  The  German  children  are  all  at  school  and  they  stay 
at  school  tasks  a  longer  time  than  others,  excepting  possibly  the  children 
of  Switzerland. 

For  every  thousand  inhabitants  Germany  has  175  pupils  in  elementary 
schools ;  Switzerland,  199  ;  England  and  Wales,  177,  (inspected  paro- 
chial schools  included)  ;  Scotland,  166 ;  France,  with  145,  stands 
higher  than  appears,  as  in  this  country  the  ratio  of  child  population  to 
total  population  is  below  the  normal.  Belgium  under  the  new  law 
reaches  only  110.  Italy  and  Spain  fall  very  low,  the  former  having  75 
and  the  latter  76  pupils  to  1000  inhabitants.  The  United  States 
reaches  the  high  ratio  of  205  pupils  and  Ontario  has  an  almost  phenom- 
enal proportion,  namely,  230,  according  to  the  official  report.  It  is 
always  possible,  and  especially  in  new  countries,  that  duplicate  enroll- 
ments should  swell  the  total,  but  the  figures  here  given  are  approxi- 
mately correct.  If  the  average  attendance,  or  average  enrolment,  and 
the  duration  of  the  school  period  were  reported  with  equal  exactness,  we 
should  have  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  schooling  which  the  children  of 
leading  nations  receive. 

In  England  there  is  great  and  Just  complaint  of  the  irregular  and  brief 
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attendance  of  children  who  most  need  the  school  provision.  The  evil 
seems  to  be  qnite  as  great  in  the  cities,  or  at  least  in  the  metropolis,  as 
in  the  mral  districts,  and  at  last  under  the  intense  interest  awakened  by 
the  commercial  rivalry  of  Germany,  its  causes  and  remedies  are  being 
seriously  considered.  The  Departmental  regulations  which  have  really 
the  force  of  law  require  that : 

**  School  districts  must  enact  compulsory  by-laws  applicable  to  all 
children  between  certain  ages  unless  they  have  obtained  the  educational 
certificate  which  alone  entitles  them  to  exemption.  The  age  for  exemp- 
tion cannot  be  less  than  eleven  years,  and  under  the  by-laws  of  many 
districts  exceeds  that  limit." 

Even  if  this  regulation  were  strictly  enforced  England  would  be  far 
behind  many  countries  in  respect  to  the  training  of  children.  Exemp- 
tion obtained,  the  child  of  eleven  can  be  put  to  labor  in  mines,  or  fac- 
tories ;  moreover,  under  the  half-time  arrangement,  innocent  children  of 
seven,  eight  and  nine  may  be  sent  to  work  in  the  fields  whenever  the 
*'  depressed  agriculturist  requires  labor  at  the  rate,  of  something  less 
than  half  a  crown  a  week.'* 

Italy,  Spain  and  Turkey  are  on  a  par  with  England  in  respect  to  the 
age  limit  of  child  labor.  Switzerland  and  Austria  do  not  permit  child 
labor  under  fourteen  3'ears  of  age.  Grermany's  limit  is  thirteen,  and  the 
limit  in  Holland,  Russia,  France  and  Belgium  is  twelve.  Unfortunately 
the  law  as  it  stands  is  seldom  enforced  in  England.  This  is  the  united 
testimony  of  ^school  boards,  school  managers,  government  inspectors 
and  teachers.  According  to  the  ^^  Schoolmaster,"  in  many  districts  the 
*^  best  recommendation  that  a  man  can  have  for  a  seat  on  a  school  board 
or  school  attendance  authority  is  a  promise  to  the  electors  that  he  will 
administer  the  attendance  law  leniently;  in  other  words,  that  he  will 
allow  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  when  there  is  no  work  for 
them  to  do ;  that  he  will  wink  at  the  illegal  employment  of  children,  and 
possibly  so  employ  them  himself/'  Further,  it  is  charged  that  while  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  Education  Department  to  deal  effectively  with 
these  authorities,  this  is  rarely  done.  Says  the  reporter:  —  *'The 
leniency  of  the  Department  is  inexplicable,  for  every  vice-president  of 
the  Council  condemns  the  disgraceful  state  of  affairs  which  exists.  As 
matters  stand,  there  are  in  our  public  elementary  schools  600,000  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eleven.  When  the  age  of  twelve  is 
reached,  110,000  of  these  have  left  school  for  ever,  and  a  number 
approaching  100,000  have  become  half-timers.  But  this  drop  after  the 
age  of  eleven  is  not  the  worst  element  of  the  situation.  If  these  600,000 
children  *^  on  the  books"  attended  school  until  the  age  of  eleven,  the 
case  would  be  bad  enough,  but  a  very  large  number  do  not  so  attend. 
Their  names  are  on  the  books  and  they  casually  drop  into  school  in  the 
"  intervals  of  work." 

Agitation  of  the  subject  has  been  well  started  and  the  first  effort  will 
be  to  rouse  public  opinion  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Education  Depart- 
ment will  be  forced  to  declare  the  authorities  in  default  where  abuses  of 
the  law  are  tolerated. 

PROBLEMS  OP  SBCONDART  XDUCATIOK. 

In  the  leading  countries  of  Europe  the  problems  of  secondary  educa- 
tion are  chiefly  agitated*    In  England  the  question  of  the  hour  is  that  of 
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the  proper  organization  of  secondary  schools,  the  bill  introdaoed  by  the 
Dake  of  Devonshire  at  the  close  of  the  session  focuses  the  current  dis- 
cussions of  the  sttbjeotii  It  is  evident  that  in  the  coming  session  every 
propositi  will  be  jealously  scrutinized  as  to  its  possible  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  local  authorities,  which  has  been  avoided  in  the  bill. 

In  Germany  there  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  question  of  classical 
and  modern  studies,  while  in  France,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  excite- 
ment over  the  Dreyftis  scandal,  the  question  has  assumed  almost  national 
proportions.  In  the  century  that  has  elapsed  since  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, this  question  has  never  indeed  been  at  rest,  but  never  before  have 
the  claims  of  the  rival  courses  been  so  thoroughly  and  so  rationally  dis- 
cussed at  one  and  tiie  same  time.  Professors,  publicists,  and  statesmen 
have  all  been  heard  in  the  discussion  which  has  been  going  on  in  leading 
Journals  and  in  public  conferences  and  their  arguments,  pro  and  con. 
have  been  reproduced  at  length  in  successive  numbers  of  the  Revue 
Internationale  de  T  Enseignement. 

Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Lavisse,  who  has  been 
the  leading  spirit  in  that  association  which  draws  to  itself  the  most  ear- 
nest and  aspiring  of  the  French  students.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Temps^  M.  Lavisse  maintains  that  the  chief  question  is  not  that  of 
Latin.  The  entire  system  should  be  changed  to  meet  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  society.  He  would  have  profound  and  thorough  professional 
training  for  all  who  propose  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  that  they  may 
themselves  be  fitted  to  initiate  reforms,  and  following  this  he  would 
strive  to  suppress  the  regime  of  uniformity,  moral  and  intellectual, 
under  which  the  secondary  schools  are  at  present  administered.  From 
the  English  standpoint  this  would  seem  the  only  means  of  bdnging  the 
system  into  accord  with  the  spirit  and  demands  of  the  times,  but  for  the 
French,  delighting  as  they  do  in  centralized  and  logically  developed 
systems,  it  seems  an  impossible  dream. 

M.  Delbos,  who  favors  the  classical  course,  presents  with  peculiar 
force  the  arguments  which  Justify  its  universal  application.  Society,  he 
considers  as  a  mere  elaboration  of  the  inner  life  of  man.  ^^  Society,''  he 
says,  ^^  would  not  exist  if  men  had  not  called  it  into  being.  Hence  the 
old  formula  of  classical  culture  retains  its  significance.  It  is  necessary 
to  put  a  man  in  harmony  with  himself  that  he  may  be  in  harmony  with 
humanity."  *  *  *  "If  society  prospers,  the  secret 'of  its  vigor,  and 
if  it  declines  the  means  of  its  revival,  are  to  be  found  in  the  respect  for 
the  faculties  of  the  individual,  and  the  recognition  of  the  laws  of  their 
development.  Now  it  is  fh>m  these  that  classical  culture  draws  its 
inspiration  and  its  methods."  Thus  with  a  word  does  this  lucid  advo- 
cate of  the  humanities  sweep  aside  the  sophism  of  a  material  philosophy. 
The  entire  discussion  which  is  here  merely  noted,  will  repay  careful 
study.  I  may  add  only  that  the  well  known  author,  M.  Lemaitre,  who 
is  a  brilliant  product  of  classical  training,  is  ranged  among  those  who 
oppose  the  classical  course,  while  the  philosopher  Fouill^e  is  one  of  its 
most  vigorous  defenders. 

The  responsibilities  thrust  upon  us  by  the  Spanish  war  awaken  inter- 
est in  the  colonial  policies  carried  out  by  Great  Britain.  We  may  sup- 
pose that  the  native  Filipinos  differ  essentially  from  the  native  popula- 
tion of  Australasia  and  New  Zealand,  but  the  latter  like  the  former  have 
proved  to  be  susceptible  of  modem  education.    The  results  of  contact 
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with  EoropeaDB  has,  however,  been  widely  different  in  the  different 
islands.  The  Filipinos  are  aggressive  and  ambitions,  resembling  the 
Japanese  in  many  particulars..  The  natives  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land are  timid  and  docile  and  although  in  recent  years  great  efforts  have 
been  made  to  ^idapt  them  to  the  conditions  of  civilized  life,  they  are 
gradually  disappearing  before  the  advance  of  the  Englishman.  Wallace 
records  that  the  earliest  European  settlers  found  Uie  natives  of  New 
Zealand  in  a  state  of  civilization  not  often  to  be  met  with  among  a  bar- 
barous people.  In  1840,  the  Maori  population  was  estimated  at  120,000 ; 
the  census  of  1886  gave  41,482,  a  decline  of  sixty-five  per  cent.  In 
1896,  there  were  only  89,854,  but  the  ratio  of  diminution  had  been 
reduced,  so  that  the  hope  is  expressed  that  the  remnant  of  this  interest- 
ing people  may  be  preserved.  The  government  now  maintains  seventy- 
four  native  day  schools  and  four  boarding  schools  where  Maori  children 
are  supported  either  by  public  flinds  or  endowments.  In  the  day 
schools,  2,191  children  were  nnder  instruction  in  1897,  and  in  the 
boarding  schools  286,  of  whom  seventy-three  were  government  scholars. 
The  annual  expenditure  on  the  native  schools  is  about  962,000.  A  few 
young  Maoris  seek  advantages  above  the  elementary  schools.  In  1897 
one  young  girl  secured  a  High  School  scholarship  and  two  young  men 
of  the  Maoris  scholarships  of  $200  each,  enabling  them  to  attend  col- 

▲.  T.  8. 
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To  aocommodate  readers  who  may  wish  U,  the  pabllshers  of  Education  will  send,  post- 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  colnmns. 

BouoATioNAL  RsFOBM.  By  ChsTles  W.  Eliot.  No  man  has  bad  a  profounder  infla- 
ence  on  the  edacation  of  the  day  in  America  than  the  author  of  this  volume.  In 
his  inaugural  address  on  assuming  the  presidency  of  Harvard  University  he  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  to  the  champions  of  the  old  education,  and  entered  upon  a  con- 
test which  has  been  steadily  maintahied  to  the  present  time  and  which  has  resulted 
in  a  practical  revolution  in  educational  thought  and  methods.  The  position  taken 
In  that  inaugural  address  was  that  **  In  education,  the  individual  traits  of  different 
minds  have  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to.**  His  remedies  were  electives,  teach- 
ing by  lectures,  natural  science  taught  in  the  laboratory,  lectures  for  women,  etc., 
leading  to  a  broadening  of  educational  effort  which  has  profoundly  affected  national 
life.  That  inaugural  address  is  the  opening  paper  of  this  volume,  which  includes 
all  of  President  Eliot's  more  important  papers  and  addresses.  The  chapters  on 
The  Education  of  Ministers  and  on  the  Education  of  Physicians  are  particularly 
suggestive  and  valuable.  It  is  wise  to  gather  these  magnificent  papers  into  one 
volume,  which  will  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  choicest  books  in  the  libraries  of 
thousands  of  pedagogical  students.    New  York:  The  Century  Company.    $2. 

iHTBonnoTioN  TO  THB  Hbhbabtiak  Pbikoiplbs  of  Tbachiko.  By  Catherine 
I.  Dodd.  With  an  introduction  by  Professor  W.  Rein  (Jena).  The  author  mod- 
estly says  that  she  has  attempted  to  sketch  clearly  and  simply  9ome  of  Herbart's 
ideas  on  education  and  to  apply  them  to  English  primary  schools.  She  has  succeeded 
in  making  a  very  quickening  book  which  all  true  teachers  will  find  helpful.  The 
key-note  is  struck  in  the  preface  where  she  remarks  that  we  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize '*  that  a  study  of  principles  and  ideals  of  education  is  of  greater  importance 
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than  a  study  of  external  devices  employed  by  the  teacher  to  make  the  child  acquire 
knowledge.**  When  all  teachers  recognize  this  fundamental  fact  teaching  will  be 
lifted  upon  a  higher  plane  and  cease  to  be  made,  as  it  sometimes  is,  a  mere  *'  make- 
shift **  to  get  a  living.  London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  Limited. '  New  York; 
Macmillan  Company,  $1.10. 

Cabpenteb*8  Geoobaphigal  Reader.  Nobth  America.  By  Frank  G.  Car- 
penter. The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  make  vivid  for  the  pupil  a  world  beyond 
his  own  experience  and  to  clothe  the  people,  customs  and  events  described  in  thp 
garments  of  life.  The  student  is  taken  to  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
shown  the  great  industries  carried  on  therein.  He  1$  transported  from  the  cotton 
fields  of  the  South  to  the  busy  factories  of  the  North  and  shown  how  cloth  is  made^ 
The  great  com  and  wheat  lands  of  the  West  are  disclosed  to  him  and  he  is  made 
familiar  with  the  processes  whereby  his  food  is  produced  and  prepared  for  con- 
sumption. The  style  of  the  book  is  admirably  suited  to  the  subject-matter,  being 
simple  and  straightforward.  This  is  a  remarkably  well  conceived  and  constructed 
volume,  one  of  the  best  of  an  excellent  series.  New  York:  The  American  Book 
Company.    Illustrated.    60  cents. 

Theories  of  the  Will  in  the  Histort  of  Philosophy.  By  Archibald  Alex- 
ander. The  author  has  done  a  service  to  students  of  philosophy  in  tracing  the 
development  of  human  thought  on  the  subject  of  the  will,  a  theme  which  has  an 
intimate  relation  to  theology,  psychology  and  physiology.  He  has  been  modest  in 
the  statement  of  his  own  opinions,  yet  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  himself  in  rela- 
tion to  disputed  points.  His  work  will  be  found  fundamental  and  helpful  to  all 
who  would  understand  the  development  of  the  intellect  and  comprehend  the 
changed  direction  of  modem  thought  occasioned  largely  by  the  Darwinian  theory 
of  evolution.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.60. 

The  Claeendok  Dictionary.  By  William  Hand  Browne  and  S.  S.  Haldeman, 
LL.  D.  This  little  dictionary  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness  for  ready  reference 
on  the  school  desk,  the  counting-house  table,  in  the  editor's  sanctum,  etc.  It  con- 
denses the  most  common  and  important  words  that  one  is  likely  to  meet  with  in 
ordinary  reading,  and  omits  technical  terms,  words  of  science,  obsolete  words,  etc. 
It  is  now  issued  in  a  new  edition  by  the  University  Publishing  Company,  New 
York;  46  cents. 

Stories  of  Starland.  By  Mary  Proctor.  The  daughter  of  the  famous  astrono- 
mer, Richard  A.  l^octor,  has  written  a  charming  book  about  the  stars,  adapted  to 
the  use  of  younger  scholars.  It  has  been  a  labor  of  love  on  her  part,  — love  for 
the  stars  and  love  for  the  children.  The  child  who  reads  the  book  will  learn  to 
love  this  fascinating  study  of  astronomy.  The  writer  while  relating  many  legends 
and  stories  about  the  stars  is  nevertheless  scientific  and  tmthful  in  fact  and  in 
spirit,  and  the  young  reader  will  receive  clear  and  correct  impressions  of  the  sci- 
ence of  astronomy.  It  is  a  good  book  to  introduce  into  the  schools  for  supple- 
mentary reading,  where  it  is  sure  to  be  a  favorite.  New  York  :  Potter  &  Putnam 
Company.    60  cents,  postpaid. 

FouR-FooTED  Americans  and  Their  Kin.  By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright.  Edited 
by  Frank  M.  Chapman.  Illustrated  by  Ernest  Seton  Thompson.  This  is  a  superb 
volume,  likely  to  become  a  favorite  not  only  with  children,  but  with  all  who  love 
the  woods  and  fields  and  the  inhabitants  thereof.  It  is  a  story,  interestingly  told, 
and  teaching  natural  history  in  every  page.     Doctor  Hunter,  after  years  of  travel, 
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retarns  home  to  his  farm  with  his  daughter  and  they  invite  two  children  who  had 
always  lived  in  the  city  to  spend  the  summer  with  them.  The  visit  is  extended 
through  the  winter  and  what  they  did  and  how  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
Four-Footed  Americans  is  told  in  the  story.  It  will  make  a  wise  choice  for  a  holi- 
day gift  for  a  boy  or  girl.  The  illustrations  are  particularly  fine.  New  York:  The 
Maomillan  Company.    $1.60. 

A  Shobt  History  of  Enqlish  Litbratubb.  By  George  Salntsbury.  The 
author  supplies  us  with  a  rich  storehouse  of  facts  of  literature  entirely  free  from 
sweeping  generalizations  and  philosophical  inferences.  His  method  is  that  of  the 
collector  who  goes  forth  to  find  actual  specimens.  He  leaves  to  others  the  con- 
struction of  a  philosophy  classifying  those  specimens.  Yet  his  book  is  by  no  means 
dry  and  lifeless.  He  adopts  a  system  of  **  Inter-chapters**  which  provide  a  suffi- 
cient historical  summary  and  connect  his  facts  into  a  whole  which  has  unity  and 
shows  growth.  The  study  of  this  volume  will  provoke  and  facilitate  the  reading  of 
the  best  books  by  the  earnest  student.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 
,  Thb  Gap  ik  thb  Fbnob  is  the  title  of  a  pure  and  healthful  story  of  child-life, 
by  Harriet  Louise  Jerome,  a  lady  who  has  had  experience  as  a  kindergartner  and 
who  understands  the  child-mind.  The  story  relates  to  the  varied  experiences  of  a 
group  of  children  who  used  to  play  with  each  other,  passing  to  and  fro  through  the 
gap  in  the  fence.  The  title  suggests  the  home-like  quality  of  the  style,  which  is 
sure  to  make  the  book  a  favorite  with  children  and  grown  people  alike.  Boston  : 
The  Pilgrim  Press.     $1.25. 

BuocANEBRs  AKD  PiRATES  ov  OUR  CoASTS.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton.  The  author 
of  **  Rudder  Grange,**  has  chosen  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  thrilling 
authentic  and  traditionary  tales  of  the  earlier  years  of  our  country*s  history  and 
has  woven  them  together  into  a  very  readable  volume.  It  will  find  a  place  in 
many  a  boy*s  library  and  be  one  of  his  choicest  books.  It  will  teach  him  history 
while  it  stirs  his  blood  and  develops  a  manly  spirit  within  his  souL  It  reproduces 
vividly  the  genius  of  an  earlier  age,  and  reveals  the  sources  of  some  of  the  sturdier 
qualities  that  have  made  our  country  great  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  New 
York:  Biacmillan  Company.    Fully  illustrated.    Price,  $1.50. 

Jack  thb  Giant  Killer,  in  gorgeous  colors,  is  Issued  in  Hugh  Thompson's 
Illustrated  Fairy  Books  Series,  for  younger  readers,  and  we  venture  to  say  it  will 
color  many  a  child's  dreams  with  the  grotesque  and  horrible.  The  tale  is  famous, 
but  we  question  the  wisdom  of  serving  it  up  with  so  many  hideous  accompani- 
ments.   New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  50  cents. 

Thb  ELBMEirrB  of  Sogioloot.  By  Franklin  Henry  Giddings,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  Giddings*  work  on  The  Elements  of  Sociology  is  well  luiown  to  scholars 
as  a  scholarly  book.  The  present  volume  presents  many  important  developments 
in  the  subject  subsequent  to  the  earlier  work.  The  analysis  of  the  practical  activi- 
ties of  social  populations  and  of  the  motives  from  which  they  spring;  the  subject  of 
co5peration;  the  fuller  analysis  of  the  social  mind  under  the  headings: — Sympathe- 
tic Like-Mindedness  and  Impulsive  Social  Action,  Formal  Like-Mindedness,  Tra- 
dition and  Conformity,  Rational  Like-Mindedness,  Public  Opinion  and  Social 
Values;  and  the  consideration  of  Civilization,  Progress  and  Democracy  bring  the 
book  fully  up  to  date,  while  the  concluding  chapters  on  the  psychological  causes  of 
social  phenomena  are  entirely  original  contributions  to  psychology  and  sociology 
alike.  The  book  will  command  Instant  attention  from  scholars  and  prove  useful 
tn  carrying  forward  the  science  of  which  It  treats  to  a  yet  fuller  development. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.10. 
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The  Discharge  of  Electricity  Through  Gases.  By  J.  J.  Thompson.  This 
book  is  a  series  of  profoaod  lectures  by  Professor  Thompson,  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  will  prove  of  great  interest  and  suggestiveness  to  students  of  elec- 
trical science.  The  subject-matter  is  made  up  of  lectures  delivered  on  the  occasion 
of  the  sesqui-centennial  celebration  of  Princeton  University.  Some  additional  mat- 
ter is  added  and  the  book  is  illustrated  with  diagrams.  New  York:  Charles  Scrlb- 
ner*s  Sons.    $1. 

From  Chaucer  to  Arnold.  Types  of  Literary  Art,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By 
Andrew  J,  George,  A.  M.  Mr.  George  is  teacher  of  literature  in  the  Newton  High 
School,  and  the  present  volume  is  an  outgrowth  of  his  work.  This  is  always  a 
merit  in  a  school  book,  other  things  being  equal.  The  method  has  been  tested  by 
actual  use  and  not  found  wanting.  The  author  has  a  faculty  for  so  presenting  his 
subject  as  to  interest  the  pupil  and  prepare  him  for  further  studies  in  the  broad 
fields  of  literature,  history  and  criticism.  **  Literary  education,**  he  remarks,  **  is 
of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the  head,  a  process  of  spiritual  apprehension  and  assimi- 
lation, and  hence  Histories  of  Literature  are  of  little  use  until  enthusiasm  is 
developed.''  Such  an  enthusiasm  he  stimulates  or  imparts,  and  so  does  the  work 
of  a  true  teacher  in  this  rich  and  comprehensive  volume.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.    $1, 

Nature  Study  by  Mokths.  Part  L  For  Elementary  Grades.  By  Arthur  C. 
Boyden,  A.  M.  This  is  a  charming  little  volume  by  a  well  known  teacher,  who 
guides  the  pupil  to  an  intelligent  observation  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  natural 
world  from  month  to  month.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and  is  published  at  60 
cents,  by  The  New  England  Publishing  Company,  Boston. 

The  King  of  the  Gulden  River,  by  John  Buskin,  is  the  title  of  Number  126  in 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company's  Riverside  Literature  Series. 

Those  German  Classics,  Goethe's  Egmont  and  Lessing's  Nathan  Der  Weisb, 
have  been  issued  in  neat  editions  for  school  use,  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  They  contain  introduction  and  notes,  the  former  by  Sylvester  Primer,  Ph.  D. , 
and  the  latter  by  Greorge  0.  Curme.    60  cents  each. 


PERIODICALS, 

Tbeflrstissaeof  7%6  Perry  IfopwvlfM— a  bi-mouttaly— oomeB  in  attractive  irnise,  ftill 
freighted  with  ffood  things  for  both  sohool  and  home.  Among  the  contributors  are : 
Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill.  James  F.  Hopkins,  Arthur  C.  Boyden  and  Sarah  L.  Arnold.  The 
lllnstrations  are  very  line.    Perry  Piotares  Co.,  Maiden.  Mass.    Price,  fiO  cents  a  year; 

16  cents  a  copy. Tht  CerUurp  Magatfine  has  a  new  series  of  War  articles  on  the  late 

war  with  Spain.   The  November  namber  contains  Captain  Slgsbee's  personal  account 

of  the  destruction  of  the  Maine. Articles  of  interest  to  edacators,  in  the  Novenober 

Atlantic  Montkly,  are  The  Intellectual  Movement  In  the  West,  by  Hamilton  W.  Mable; 
Psychology  ana  Art,  by  Hugo  Mttnsterberg;  and  Confessions  of  Three  School  Superin- 
tendents.  An  important  article  In  H<»rper*i  Magatine  Is  Archibald  El.  Colqnhoun's. 

Eastward  Expansion  of  the  United  States. William  Ward  Crane  writes  pleasantly  in 


Lippincott*»  Magazine  concerning  Our  Soldiers  Songs,  showing  the  help  to  cheerftilness 
which  vocal  music  brings  to  solaiers  on  the  march  and  in  camp. — Toe  leading  article 
in  Appleton*9  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  November  Is  a  discussion  of  the  peoples  who 


originally  settled  middle  America;  Professor  B.  S.  Morse  is  the  author. Vesuvius  is 

treated  graphically  by  H.  J.  W.  Dam,  in  McClure^t  MaaoMine.    Many  interesting  and 

startling  facts  and  theories  about  volcanoes  are  given  in  tbe  article. The  question  of 

how  war  affects  the  soldier's  personal  character,  Is  answered  by  Chaplain  H.  A.  Brown, 

In  the  Sunday  School  Timet  of  Oct.  22. The  Thanksgiving  *bumber  of  The  Ladiet'  Home 

Journal  \B  full  of  timely  reading The  Touth*t  Companion  has  Just  Issued  a  Premium 

number  which  will  sorely  appeal  to  tbe  average  boy  or  girl  in  a  powerful  way. — 
Success  grows  better  with  each  number  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  favorite  young  peo- 
ple's magazine. 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED 
CHILDREN. 

UBMBT   LINCOLN  CLAPP, 
MotUr  Qwrg%  Pnltnam  School,  Botton,  Mau, 

IN  a  certain  school  there  was  a  girl  who  had  been  afflicted  with 
"St.  Vitus  Dance"  from  babyhood.  When  she  was  seven 
years  old  her  father  succeeded  in  placing  her  in  the  school,  alleg- 
ing that  he  was  a  tax-payer  and  the  state  law  required  him  to 
send  her  to  school.  As  the  unfortunate  girl  had  almost  no  con- 
trol over  her  bodily  movements  she  was  equally  powerless  in  con- 
trolling her  mental  faculties.  When  she  walked  she  wriggled  all 
over,  and  in  consequence,  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  from 
her  classmates  in  schopl  and  from  people  on  the  street.  She  was 
changed  from  one  class  to  another  without  much  regard  to  her 
mental  attainments  which  were  scarcely  discernible  from  one  year 
to  another.  She  could  do  hand  work  after  a  fashion.  When  urged 
to'  do.  her  work  more  accurately,  she  clasped  her  hands  convuls- 
ively, trembled  and  seemed  much  distressed  at  her  inability  ;  and 
she  evidently  tried  to  avoid  giving  trouble  in  school.  At  the  end 
of  seven  years'  attendance,  quite  regular  on  the  whole,  she  could 
not  read,  spell,  or  add  simple  figures.  She  could  barely  write  her 
name ;  but  no  amount  of  instruction  sufficed  to  prevent  her  from 
writing  each  letter  separately  and  sprawling  her  name  entirely 
across  the  page.  In  this  loose-jointed  or  unjointed  manner  of 
writing  she  seemed  to  express  her  vital  characteristics.  How- 
ever, her  proficiency  was  apparently  satisfactory  to  her  father  as 
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a  tax-payer,  and  no  action  of  tort  could  be  brought  against  the 
school  authorities  for  excluding  the  girl  in  violation  of  the  state 
law  concerning  school  attendance.  Advice  in  reg'ard  to  giving 
her  better  instruction  by  means  of  more  appropriate  methods  in  a 
special  institution  went  for  nothing.  The  girPs  acquisition  was 
small,  the  teachers  were  burdened  with  her  presence,  the  various 
classes  were  disturbed  and  hindered,  but  the  rights  of  the  tax- 
payer were  respected. 

In  the  same  school  in  the  fourth  grade  there  was  a  girl  thirteen 
years  old  who  was  so  incorrigible  that  the  teacher,  who  was  strong 
in  discipline,  could  not  conduct  recitations  without  putting  the 
girl  out  of  sight  of  the  class.  Since  the  rules  of  the  committee 
forbade  teachers  from  putting  pupils  in  closets,  and  the  principal 
objected  to  standing  pupils  in  the  corridors,  the  only  resource 
seemed  to  be  a  movable  black-board  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  The 
girl's  imbecility  took  the  form  of  indecency  and  disorder.  Her 
literary  acquisitions  were  very  meagre,  since  she  was  by  no  means 
able  to  do  the  work  of  the  fourth  grade.  The  benefit  of  the 
school  to  the  girl  amounted  to  almost  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  intolerable  burden  imposed  upon  the  teacher  ^nd  the  injury 
done  to  the  class  by  the  presence  of  the  girl.  She  should  have 
b^en  placed  where  she  could  have  done  suitable  work  under  suit- 
able conditions. 

In  another  class  of  the  second  grade  there  were  three  boys  who 
were  unfit  to  be  associated  with  decent,  normal  children.  The 
teacher  had  fifty-six  pupils,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
mentioned,  were  orderly  children  of  average  mental  power,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  children  of  tax-payers  entitled  to  protection 
in  trying  to  give  their  children  an  education  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  possible. 

The  singular  phase  of  the  first  boy  was  cruelty.  He  delighted 
in  tormenting  something  in  school  or  out.  After  long  suffering 
from  him,  the  teacher  complained  to  his  father,  who  went  to  con- 
sult with  the  principal  in  regard  to  what  should  be  done  in  the 
case.  The  father  said  he  had  observed  the  boy's  cruelty  and  diso- 
obedience,  was  much  distressed  about  it,  and  had  frequently  pun- 
ished him  without  any  proper  result.  He  said  his  wife  was  afraid 
of  her  eight-year-old  boy,  because  he  fought  her,  disobeyed  her 
and  used  such  terrible  language  to  her.  Luckily  the  father  was 
a  sensible  man  and  sympathized  with  the  teacher.     If  the  teacher 
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had  tried  to  protect  her  class  by  getting  rid  of  the  boy,  and  the 
father  bad  been  unreasonable,  as  fathers  and  mothers  are  most 
likely  to  be  in  such  cases,  probably  the  boy  would  have  come  off 
conqueror  to  torment  his  teacher  and  classmates  and  to  be  a 
constant  obstruction  to  progress  in  learning  and  decency  in 
behavior,  as  any  teacher  with  a  few  years  experience  at  most 
knows. 

The  second  boy,  although  only  eight  years  old,  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  depraved ;  he  was  dirty,  and  appeals  to  the  home 
amounted  to  nothing.     The  family  to  which  he  belonged  was 
poor,  and  sympathetic  but  undiscriminating  outsiders  tended  to 
excuse  the  lack  of  attempts  at  doing  necessary  work.     By  the 
rules  of  the  committee  a  dirty  child  can  be  sent  home  ;  but  if  the 
mother  is  a  stubborn  slattern,  she  can  make  much  trouble  for  a 
properly  persistent  teacher  by  canvassing  the  committee  with  a 
doctor's  certificate  in  hand.     It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  local  phy- 
sician to  certify  that  a  child's  head  is  free  from  vermin,  when  the 
visiting  physician  declares  the  opposite.     The'  teacher's  reputa- 
tion is  likely  to  suffer.     ......     She  is  a  fault-finder,  a 

martinet,  a  poor  manager,  or  something  else ;  but  she  and  her 
class  suffer  just  the  same  from  her  efforts  which  should  be  com- 
mended. However,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  teacher  to  show 
the  undesirable  nature  of  the  boy  to  be  associated  with  decent 
children  ;  but  the  result  was  unsatisfactory. 

The  third  boy  attended  school  regularly  for  three  years  and 
received  his  share  of  the  teacher's  attention.  Nevertheless,  at  the* 
end  of  that  time  he  was  unable  to  read  or  write  a  word.  Being 
asked  his  name,  he  replied,  ^^I  see  a  cat."  His  mother  was 
advised  to  withdraw  him  from  school  and  send  him  where  he 
could  get  proper  instruction.  She  insisted  on  her  right  to  send 
him  to  a  public  school,  and  sent  him  with  his  adult  sister  to  school 
authorities  higher  than  the  principal.  Two  physicians  and  the 
chairman  of  the  division  committee  coincided  with  the  views  of 
the  principal,  and  apparently  there  was  no  opposition  to  his  leav- 
ing school  on  the  part  of  any  school  authority ;  but  there  was  no 
law  for  excluding  feeble-minded  children  whatever  the  degree  of 
their  imbecility  might  be,  provided  that  they  were  not  *^  growing 
up  without  education  or  salutary  control,  and  in  circumstances 
exposing  them  to  lead  idle  and  dissolute  lives,  or  were  not 
dependent  upon  public  charity."     Of  course  no  one  concerned 
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was  likely  to  forget  the  state  law  concerning  attendance  at  school, 
because  it  was  so  often  brought  up  by  interested  people.  It  was 
said  truly  that  the  boy  had  better  be  in  school  than  on  the  street ; 
and  it  can  be  said  as  truly  of  all  children  utterly  unfit  to  attend 
a  public  school.  However,  it  was  thought  best  to  put  him  in 
charge  of  a  regular  teacher  who  volunteered  to  give  him  special 
instruction  as  an  experiment. 

The  recital  of  the  details  of  these  few  typical  cases  shows  how 
almost  impossible  it  is  to  get  out  of  school  a  child  who  is  unmis- 
takably imbecile,  even  when  his  imbecility  takes  the  form  of 
viciousness  or  continual  insubordination.  The  teacher  may  have 
borne  with  such  a  pupil  far  beyond  a  reasonable  limit,  as  she  usu- 
ally does,  the  class  may  have  been  demoralized  by  the  child's 
influence,  the  reputation  of  the  teacher  and  the  school  may  have 
suffered  and  yet  the  school  board  must  be  canvassed  by  would-be- 
injured  parents,  proofs  of  continued  unscholarly  conduct  must  be 
given  by  the  teacher,  time  must  be  spent,  misunderstandings  and 
recriminations  must  inevitably  arise;  and,  after  all,  the  result 
practically  amounts  to  nothing.     . 

In  considering  these  and  similar  cases  it  was  evident  that  they 
were  neither  unusual  nor  extreme.  Consultations  with  many 
interested  persons  served  to  bring  out  the  details  of  similar  cases 
in  various  places,  some  more  hopeful,  others  more  hopeless  ;  and 
the  more  the  talk  was  extended  the  more  the  cases  were  multi- 
plied, until  it  seemed  as  if  a  work  as  voluminous  as  the  Encyclo- 
^p8Bdia  Britannica  could  not  possibly  hold  an  account  of  them. 

At  all  events,  it  seems  reasonable  to  affirm  that  in  every  large 
city  there  are  enough  feeble-minded  children  in  the  public 
schools  to  make  up  a  large  school  of  that  class  alone.  It  was 
found  that  in  the  district  mentioned  above,  which  is  a  small  one 
comparatively,  there  were  twenty  children  unmistakably  feeble- 
minded ;  and  no  teacher  cognizant  of  that  fact  could  help  con- 
jecturing how  many  such  children  there  might  be  in  the  whole 
city,  in  which  there  are  fifty-seven  districts,  each  having  from  five 
hundred  to  more  than  two  thousand  pupils.  Probably  each  dis- 
trict includes  not  less  than  a  dozen  feeble-minded  pupils  ;  and  the 
aggregate  would  be  seven  or  eight  hundred  for  the  whole  city. 
This  appears  to  be  a  conservative  estimate  in  view  of  investiga- 
tions made  elsewhere.  Dr.  Francis  Warner  stated  that  one  hun- 
dred thousand  school  children   in   London  were  examined  and 
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twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  were  mentally  deficient  and 
needed  special  instruction.  If,  on  investigation,  it  turns  out  th$t 
there  are  even  ten  per  cent,  of  thc^  whole  number,  or  seven  thousand 
imbecile,  weak-minded,  or  '*  backward"  pupils  in  this  city  where 
only  seven  hundred  have  been  estimated,  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  in  making  suitable  provision  for  them  may  be  appre- 
hended ;  and  when  one  considers  how  little  has  yet  been  done 
for  them,  the  thorough  efficiency  of  our  public  school  system  is 
not  so  clear. 

In  Boston  an  attempt  to  give  them  instruction  has  been  made 
by  the  formation  of  fifty  ungraded  classes  scattered  about  in  vari- 
ous districts.  The  composition  of  these  classes  in  immigrant  dis- 
tricts is  somewhat  cosmopolitan ;  but  the  members  rank  well  in 
mental  power  and  behavior.  Ignorance  of  the  English  language 
is  the  main  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  But  in  other  parts  of  the 
city  one  or., more  descriptive  words  can  be  appropriately  applied 
to  most  of /the  thirty-five  pupils  composing  a  class  :  lazy,  tricky, 
unruly,  irregular,  indecent,  "backward,"  feeble-minded.  The 
rule  that  no  pupil  shall  be  put  into  an  ungraded  class  on  account 
of  improper  conduct  is  inoperative,  because  it  can  always  be  shown 
that  such  a  pupil  is  "  backward "  and  needs  special  instruction, 
which  may  be  given  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  case.  As  a  natural 
consequence  he  is  "  backward,"  if  one  or  more  of  the  adjectives 
mentioned  describes  his  condition.  Backward  as  he  is,  he  is  often 
so  forward  as  to  regard  his  class  as  a  sort  of  Botany  Bay,  whether 
it  be  called  "ungraded,"  "  special,"  or  what  not. 

Ungraded  classes  also  include  pupils  who  are  simply  backward, 
but  not  feeble-minded.  They  may  have  moved  from  town  to 
town  often,  have  been  unable  to  find  good  schools,  or,  having 
found  them,  have  been  irregular  in  their  attendance  on  account 
of  sickness  or  poverty  ;  but  if  they  "  are  all  there,"  with  proper 
opportunity  and  liberal  encouragement,  they  will  soon  range  up 
with  the  class  for  which  they  seem  inadequately  prepared.  They 
have  literary  ability  and  can  learn  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  feeble-minded  need  special  methods  and 
special  subjects  of  study  that  have  not  been  determined  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  Book-learning  is  the  hardest  kind  of  learn- 
ing for  any  children,  because  it  is  abstract,  dealing  with  signs  of 
ideas,  and  for  the  feeble-minded  it  is  doubly  and  trebly  hard,  and 
consequently  uninteresting  not  to  say  annoying  to  them.     Sir  W. 
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Mitchell  says,  "  It  is  of  very  little  use  to  be  able  to  read  words  of 
two  or  three  letters,  but  it  is  of  great  use  to  teach  an  imbecile  to 
put  his  clothes  on  and  take  theip  off,  to  be  of  cleanly  habits,  to 
eat  tidily,  to  control  his  temper,  to  avoid  hurting  others,  to  act 
with  politeness,  to  be  truthful,  to  go  with  messages,  to  tell  the 
hour  by  the  clock,  to  know  something  of  the  value  of  coins  and 
a  hundred  other  things." 

Dr.  Fernald,  superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  says,  ^^  As  a  class  the  feeble-minded 
have  dull  perceptions,  feeble  power  of  attention,  weak  will-power, 
uncertain  memory  and  defective  judgment.  It  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant  faculties  by  forcing  upon  them 
the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made  knowledge.  Our  teaching 
must  be  direct,  simple  and  practical." 

Of  course  a  child  below  the  normal  in  brain  power  cannot  keep 
pace  in  book-learning  with  children  of  good  mental  ability.  He 
knows  enough  to  know  that  he  does  not  get  along.  He  finds  that 
he  is  not  promoted,  but  he  does  not  know  that  the  subjects  and 
methods  are  unsuited  to  him.  He  feels  injured,  blames  the 
teacher,  tells  tales  of  lurid  color  at  home,  becomes  discouraged, 
sulky  and  troublesome ;  and  too  frequently  the  teacher  has  to 
bear  the  blame  for  a  misplacement  which  she  cannot  avoid.  He 
requires  bodily  work  to  do  in  order  to  learn,  and  she  perforce 
must  give  him  books ;  he  demands  bread  and  she  has  only  stones 
to  give  him.  In  an  experience  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury I  have  found  that  children  like  him  are  likely  to  come  to 
some  bad  end.  He  has  been  forced  into  the  wrong  place  because 
book-learning  is  held  in  such  reverence.  He  needs  %n  education 
which  he  has  no  opportunity  to  get. 

No  doubt  it  was  the  intention  in  establishing  ungraded  classes 
to  aid  feeble-minded  children  in  a  suitable  manner ;  but  to  do  this 
requires  something  more  than  simply  picking  out  backward  chil- 
dren and  putting  them  together  in  one  room.  The  feeble-minded 
must  be  separated  from  the  quick,  backward  children,  and  then 
there  must  be  an  entire  change  in  the  curriculum.  Now  the  sub- 
jects of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  ungraded  classes 
are  precisely  like  those  of  the  other  classes  in  the  school,  that  is, 
literary,  abstract,  bookish,  the  object  being  to  fit  the  pupils  to  go 
on  with  a  regular  class.  This  can  only  apply  to  the  backward 
pupils  who  are  capable  of  going  on.     The  feeble-minded  child  is 
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never  so  fitted,  nor  does  he  get  the  instruotion  suited  to  his  case. 
He  caDnot  get  it  in  a  class  of  thirty-five  pupils  trying  to  follow 
the  literary  curriculum. 

In  schools  where  there  is  no  ungraded  class  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren are  apparently  just  about  -as  well  situated.  They  are  kept 
mulling  over  formal  knowledge,  drifting  along  with  the  help  of 
time  and  age,  without  much  attention  from  the  teacher,  if  they 
keep  still.  Many  of  them  do  not  keep  still,  but  find  much  more 
interest  in  something  of  a  social  nature  than  in  books.  The 
-  teacher's  normal  school  training  does  not  include  the  instruction 
of  abnormal  children.  Why  not,  since  they  are  always  with  us  ? 
Neither  are  the  schools  equipped  with  the  appropriate  means  for 
holding  to  work  pupils  of  feeble  will-power  and  wandering  atten- 
tion. Seats  have  been  provided  for  them  in  the  less  densely  pop- 
ulated districts,  and  there  their  cases  seem  to  have  slipped  into 
oblivion. 

Naturally  enough,  under  such  conditions,  coercion  has  a  larger 
place  than  persuasion  or  interest  in  the  management  and  instruc- 
tions of  these  pupils,  not  because  the  teacher  wishes  such  a  con- 
dition, but  because  she  cannot  avoid  it. 

There  is  a  popular  notion,  which  is  often  voiced  by  the  papers, 
that  teachers  can  correct  the  most  obvious  evils  that  exist  in 
school.  For  instance,  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  in  referring 
to  a  course  of  lectures  on  educational  topics,  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  says :  '^  If  teachers 
who  go  on  haltingly  and  stumblingly  making  the  same  mistakes 
that  have  been  made  for  ages,  could  become  possessed  of  some  of 
the  fundamental  truths  now  well  established  respecting  the  possi- 
bility of  correlating  the  physical  and  the  mental  powers  and  of  the 
use  to  be  made  of  adolescence  and  other  nascent  periods,  our 
schools  and  institutions  of  learning  would  be  less  empirical,  their 
work  would  not  be  vitiated  by  feverish  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and 
a  new  dignity  would  attach  to  the  profession  of  teaching."    ' 

Perhaps  matters  of  less  consequence  than  those  which  concern 
this  paper  are  referred  to ;  but  no  experienced  teacher  has  any 
"  feverish  doubt  and  uncertainty  "  as  to  the  disadvantage  of  hav- 
ing in  her  class  children  often  so  far  below  the  normal  in  intellect 
that  they  can  learn  hardly  anything  from  books  —  the  tools  she  is 
required  to  work  with  —  in  from  three  to  seven  years,  although 
they  may  have  proper  use  of  their  legs  and  know  enough  to  fol- 
low one  another  to  and  from  school. 
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The  most  serious  troubles  in  school  come  from  these  very  chil- 
dren, and  erudite  and  charming  courses  of  lectures  to  teachers  on 
the  education  of  normal  children  will  not  avail  mucli  to  prevent 
those  troubles.  Certainly  in  the  case  of  feeble-minded  children, 
it  is  the  parents  and  school  committees  who  ^^go  on  haltingly 
and  stumblingly,  making  the  same  mistakes  that  have  been 
made  for  ages."  They  have  the  power  to  change  obviously  bad 
conditions,  and  they  should  be  called  together  to  learn  ^'some 
of  the  fundamental  truths  now  well  established,"  truths  well 
known  to  teachers  having  under  their  charge  from  fifty  to  sixty- 
children,  perhaps  ten  per  cent,  more  or  less  feeble-minded,  but 
having  no  voice  in  legislation  or  appropriations  of  money.  There 
is  a  crude  saying  about  ^^  barking  up  the  wrong  tree."  The  lack 
of  due  consideration  and  provision  on  the  part  of  school  authori- 
ties and  their  well-meant  humanity  to  unfortunate  children  in 
keeping  them  off  the  street  has  naturally  enough  resulted  in  inhu- 
manity to  teachers,  and  the  responsibilty  for  corporal  punishment 
and  the  conditions  that  necessitate  it  seldom  lie  on  the  teacher, 
but  upon  those  who,  thoughtlessly  perhaps,  impose  the  merciless 
conditions,  one  of  the  most  merciless  being  the  care  of  children 
both  imbecile  and  incessantly  insubordinate,  without  the  proper 
means  of  teaching  them  or  the  power  to  subdue  them.  A  princi- 
pal with  an  experience  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  said 
to  me,  '^  One  such  pupil  can  keep  a  class  stirred  up  all  the  time." 
Many  a  strong  teacher  has  had  occasion  to  make  a  similar  remark 
after  a  service  of  quarter  of  a  day.  Whether  such  a  pupil  learns 
anything  or  lets  anybody  else,  makes  no  difference  to  him.  He  is 
out  of  place. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  many  feeble-minded  children  go  out  into 
the  world  with  but  feeble  traces  of  schooling,  and,  as  Dr.  Fernald 
says,  ^^take  prominent  rank  among  paupers,  social  failures  and 
criminals."  Their  cases  have  not  been  studied  except  by  a  very 
few  persons,  one  of  the  first  being  Dr.  Samuel  Howe,  who  started 
the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  the  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded  at  Waltham,  Mass.  They  have  not  been  taught 
suitable  things  in  our  public  schools,  they  virtually  have  been 
neglected,  they  have  almost  ruined  classes  and  teachers,  and  at 
last,  in  many  cases,  have  turned  out  burdens  to  the  family,  the 
town,  or  the  state. 

It  is  an  expensive  as  well  as  a  dangerous  matter  for  a  state  or 
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«  oity  to  neglect  to  train  properly  that  olaM  of  pupils  in  our  pub* 
lie  sehools  who  are  most  likely  to  be  duped,  made  tools  of  and 
ruined  for  all  time.  It  is  the  simple-minded  who  so  frequently 
bring  up  in  the  almshouse,  the  jail  or  the  penitentiary,  whether  as 
principals  or  accessories  in  crime.  The  comparatively  harmless 
children,  in  school  as  well  as  out,  the  deaf,  the  dumb  and  the 
blind  have  been  well  provided  for ;  but  our  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  leave  our  schools  possibly  fortified  with  the 
power  to  write  illegibly  their  names,  read  haltingly  about  the  cat, 
and  count  mechanically  their  fingers.  A  one-cent  gain  for  a 
million  dollar  output ! 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  feeble-minded  children  at  last 
become  dangerous  and  expensive  only  outside  of  the  school. 
They  are  so  in  school.  The  means  to  which  a  teacher  feels 
obliged  to  resort  to  keep  them  comparatively  in  order  may  or 
may  not  be  known ;  but  no  prudent  parent  would  consent  to 
have  his  studious  and  innocent  child  seated  beside  an  idle  and 
wicked  simpleton  so  as  to  fence  the  latter  off  from  another  equally 
harmful  and  thus  aid  the  teacher  in  preserving  'passable  order. 
Teachei»  and  pupils  who  are  entitled  to  protection  from  harmful 
influences  in  teaching  and  learning  should  not  be  plagued  and 
hindered  by  pupils  lacking  in  common  sense,  whether  ruly  or 
unruly.  The  ^^dead  line"  should  be  drawn  somewhere  for  the 
common  defence  and  the  general  welfare  of  every  pupil  as  well 
as  for  every  community.  Unruly  pupils  of  sound  mind  are  suffi- 
ciently difficult  to  manage  and  instruct  properly. 

Who  is  to  decide  when  a  child  is  feeble-minded  ?  That  is  a 
delicate  matter. 

It  cannot  be  the  parent ;  he  may  be  simple-minded  himself.  If 
he  is  competent  to  decide,  he  too  often  tries  to  evade  proper  laws 
for  selfish  purposes  and  against  the  best  interests  of  children  and 
the  commonwealth.  Evasions  of  the  law  in  regard  to  putting 
children  to  work  and  stubborn  resistance  to  the  rules  of  the  board 
of  health  concerning  decent  cleanliness  are  altogether  too  common. 
Teachers  should  not  make  a  final  decision,  at  all  events ;  they 
have  enough  burdens  of  criticism  to  bear  already  ;  but  they  under- 
stand well  enough,  without  any  pity  being  wasted  on  them,  or 
without  farther  knowing  "  the  possibility  of  correlating  the  phys- 
ical and  the  mental  powers  and  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  adoles- 
cence and  other  nascent  periods  "  that  some  minds  need  a  sort  of 
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mental  petroleum ;  others  need  adjustable  mental  furniture ; 
others  need  to  be  quarantined ;  and  others  cannot  keep  their 
mental  equilibrium  on  any  point  or  position.  It  would  be  quite 
as  salutary  for  trained  and  competent  physicians  to  prescribe  for 
such  mental  conditions  as  to  recommend  combs,  vinegar,  soap  and 
baths  for  certain  physical  conditions.  It  has  been  discovered  in 
these  latter  days  that  many  parents  are  so  *^  sensitive  "  in  regard 
to  head  infirmities,  mental  or  physical,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  a  physician. 

When  the  feeble-minded  have  been  selected  by  teachers  and 
physicians,  they  should  receive  for  the  most  part  "  motor  educa- 
tion," education  by  means  of  bodily  labor.  Then  symbols  will 
have  more  significance,  learning  will  be  from  the  concrete  and 
practical,  the  simplest  kind  of  learning.  Enough  of  them  should 
be  gathered  together  to  warrant  the  purchase  of  a  sufficiently 
large  tract  of  land  to  ensure  work  for  all.  A  wilderness  with 
good  soil  and  large  trees  would  require  just  the  right  sort  of  effort 
to  be  educative  and  in  course  of  time  the  tract  might  be  made  to 
blossom  like  a  rose.  No  costly  plant,  at  first,  embodying  the 
efforts  of  well-remunemted  contractors ;  but  only  what  might  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  children  constructing  and  learning  from 
the  construction,  since  the  construction  period  is  always  the  most 
remunerative  from  an  educational  standpoint.  The  details  must 
be  worked  out.  Of  course  this  idea  came  from  Dr.  Femald's 
admirable  reports. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  to  the  point,  in  conclusion,  than 
quotations  from  those  pithy  and  suggestive  reports  :  ^^  As  far  as 
possible  we  try  to  illustrate  the  various  phases  of  life  in  any 
other  community,  with  its  cares,  duties,  privileges  and  responsi- 
bilities, its  little  joys  and  pleasures.  To  keep  our  charges  healthy, 
happy  and  out  of  mischief,  occupation  and  recreation,  in  proper 
proportion,  must  be  provided  for  every  hour  in  the  day.  A  busy 
boy  is  generally  a  good  boy.  Sunday,  the  one  day  of  leisure,  is 
the  only  day  when  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  keep  our  boys  and  girls 
happy  and  out  of  mischief." 

"  The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and  garden  work. 
They  have  picked  hundreds  of  loads  of  stones  from  our  fields  and 
carted  them  off  for  use  in  road-making.  They  do  all  the  printing 
for  the  school,  and  assist  the  baker,  carpenter  and  engineer.  The 
shoes' of  our  four  hundred  inmates  are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by 
the  work  of  the  boys." 
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"  The  girls  are  kept  just  as  busy.  They  learn  to  wash,  iron  and 
fold  clothes,  wash  dishes,  make  beds,  wash  windows,  polish  floors, 
sweep,  dust,  sew,  mend  and  darn.  I  hardly  know  how  we  could 
control  and  manage  some  of  our  larger  boys  and  girls  if  their 
surplus  energies  were  not  worked  off  by  a  reasonable  amount  of 
manual  labor." 

^^  The  most  effectual  means  of  discipline  or  correction  for  mis- 
demeanor or  waywardness  is  to  send  a  child  early  to  bed  while  his 
fellows  are  enjoying  one  of  the  entertainments.  No  corporal 
punishment  is  administered." 

"  Playgrounds  are  equipped  with  swings,  hammocks,  tilt-boards, 
sand-gardens,  croquet  sets,  etc.  The  attendant  directs  and  assists 
in  their  games  and  sports.  Every  little  girl  has  a  doll  of  her 
own.  The  "Zoo  "  is  located  on  the  playground.  This  collection 
(eighteen  kinds  of  animals),  is  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure 
and  instruction  for  the  children." 

For  exercise  in  proper  amount  circular  tracks  (corners  would 
suggest  resting  places  and  turning  points)  have  been  made,  espe- 
cially for  children  constitutionally  lazy.  Carrying  stones  from 
one  circle  to  another  fifty  feet  distant  is  another  enjoyable  exer- 
cise. It  i&  work  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms.  Manual  training 
is  an  important  feature.  "The  boy  who  begins  to  construct 
things  is  at  once  compelled  to  think,  deliberate,  reason  and  con- 
clude. We  have  adopted  the  Ling  or  Swedish  plan  of  educa- 
tional gymnastics." 

"  It  is  safe  to  say  that  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  adults  of  the 
higher  g^rades,  who  have  been  under  training  from  childhood  are 
capable,  under  intelligent  supervision,  of  doing  a  suflBcient 
amount  of  work  to  pay  for  the  actual  cost  of  their  support 
whether  in  an  institution  or  at  home." 

From  the  foregoing  we  may  summarize  as  follows ;  Give  a 
tremendous  lift  to  the  public  schools  by  removing  the  feeble- 
minded children ;  educate  them  by  work  on  a  public  tract  of 
land ;  make  them  happy  and  largely  self-supporting ;  save  them 
from  the  jail,  the  almshouse  and  the  penitentiary ;  it  is  the  cheap- 
est and  the  best  tjiing  to  do.  As  Dr.  Fernald  says,  "Each  hun- 
dred dollars  invested  now  saves  a  thousand  in  the  next  genera- 
tion." 
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BABr-LIFE  AND  THE  REAL  MOTHER  GOOSE. 

HON.  JOHN  MOKTBITH,  NEW  TOBK  CITY. 

FOR  at  least  a  century  and  a  half,  an  impression  has  been 
handed  down  that  the  author  of  the  nursery  songs  contained 
in  Mother  Goose's  Melodies  was  a  Mrs.  Goose  or  Yergoose,  who 
lived  in  Boston  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Her 
son-in-law,  Thomas  Fleet,  was  the  reputed  publisher  of  the 
^^  Rimes,"  which  were  said  to  have  been  sung  by  his  mother-in- 
law  over  the  cradle  of  her  first  grandchild. 

The  bibliographer  and  the  scientist  are  heartless  image-breakers, 
and  between  the  two  the  fame  ascribed  to  Mrs.  Goose  of  Boston, 
seems  to  be  crumbling.  Though  there  are  very  old  published 
statements  in  her  behalf,  no  one  has  as  yet  produced  a  copy  of 
Fleet's  book  bearing  upon  its  title  page  the  familiar  name,  and 
the  vignette  of  a  goose  with  an  open  bill,  and  drawn  from  life. 

The  bibliographer's  effort  to  fasten  the  authorship  of  the  nurs- 
ery songs  upon  any  other  person  are  not  successful.  The  French 
Perrault,  whose  ancient  fairy  tales  were  published  under  the  title 
of  "  Contes  de  ma  Mere  L'oye,"  in  1702,  may  be  the  originator  of 
the  title,  vignette  included,  and  it  may  be  that  an  edition  of  the 
songs  as  we  have  them  was  published  in  London  in  1765,  quite 
independently  of  any  knowledge  of  an  American  work.  If  these 
be  facts,  they  only  carry  the  chase  for  Mother  Goose  farther  away 
and  longer  ago. 

The  collection  as  we  have  it  bears  some  local  American  marks, 
of  which  "  Fa,  Fe,  Fi,  Fo,  Fum ! "  appears  to  be  one,  looking  like 
the  American  babyjs  declaration  of  independence.  In  other  jin- 
gles there  are  evident  tokens  of  English  life.  "  The  Old  Woman 
who  Lived  in  a  Shoe"  seems  to  be  an  infant  versification  of 
Malthus's  doctrine  of  over-population.  The  substance  of  many 
of  these  songs  may  be  very  old,  their  modern  dress  being  no  cri- 
terion of  their  age.  *'  Little  Boy  Blue  "  may  really  date  from  the 
remotest  sheep-keeping  time.  Here  is  another,  the  savage  origin 
of  which  is  transparent :  — 

'*  Ro<5k-a-bye  baby  upon  the  tree  top ; 

When  the  wind  blows  the  cradle  will  rock, 
When  the  bough  bends  the  cradle  will  fall, 
Down  will  come  baby  and  cradle  and  all." 
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The  scene  referred  to  is  explained  by  Bancroft  when  he 
describes  the  American  Indian  woman  at  work  in  the  field,  who 
hangs  her  cradled  infant  on  the  topmost  bough  of  a  tree,  ^^as 
spring  hangs  her  blossoms,  to  be  rocked  by  gentle  breezes  and 
sung  to  sleep  by  the  lullaby  of  birds." 

Nursery  ditties  are  not  only  the  "  flotsam  and  jetsam ''  of  folk- 
tales, but  in  many  cases  may  have  been  the  originals  of  folk-lore 
themselves.  The  manuscripts  of  ancient  Danish  ballads  which 
have  come  down  in  the  hand-writing  of  women,  and  the  part 
taken  by  wise  women  in  the  origin  of  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  together 
with  the  natural  position  of  women  in  the  hunting  age,  point  to 
the  baby's  mother  as  the  first  spontaneous  creator  of  literature  in 
form.  The  hunt  for  a  modern  Mother  Goose  is  hopeless.  When 
it  is  thought  that  she  has  been  found,  the  tracks  of  her  predecessor 
are  discovered  leading  back  into  the  haze  of  a  still  more  remote 
past,  until  the  real,  original  Mother  Goose  is  found  prattling  her 
rude  jingle  over  a  cradle  of  furs  and  forest  leaves. 

There  is  an  ancient  ring  in  these  old  songs,  which  answers  the 
question  why  they  have  endured  so  long,  being  as  popular  now  as 
they  were  a  thousand  years  ago.  They  are  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  baby-nature;  in  fact,  they  were  made  by  babes,  for  of  such 
was  the  ancient  Mother  Goose.  Regarding  that  which  is  roman- 
tic as  dealing  with  the  pictures  of  a  fanciful  imagination,  the  old 
nursery  songs  are  not  at  all  romantic  ;  they  are  thoroughly  mytho- 
logical, uttering  themselves  in  the  straight-forward  honesty  of  the 
baby's  mythical  idea  that  nothing  is  impossible.  The  baby  and 
the  ancient  myth  are  in  entire  agreement  that  it  is  quite  proper 
for  the  pig  to  fly  up  in  the  air,  though  the  man  in  modern  dress 
"soon  brought  him  down;"  that  "the  south  wind  blow  the  bait 
into  the  fishes'  mouths;*'  that  "an  old  woman  tossed  up  in  a 
basket"  be  thrown  "ninety  times  as  high  as  the  moon,"  and 
"  sweep  the  cobwebs  off  the  sky ; "  and  that  an  old  woman  with  a 
brood  of  children  live  in  a  shoe. 

All  literature  that  endures  must  be  genuinely  produced ;  it 
must  be  a  natural,  not  an  artificial  product.  Baby-literature  that 
is  true  to  the  child-nature  arises  in  the  period  of  race-childhood ; 
it  cannot  grow  true  to  its  type  in  any  other.  The  civilized  baby 
and  the  savage  baby  are,  in  all  essential  respects,  in  the  same  con- 
dition of  mind  and  heart;  but  the  mothers  of  the  two  are  just  as 
truly  different.     When  the  civilized  mother  is  mature  she  has  put 
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away  childish  things  and  does  not  even  think  as  a  child  ;  she  is  a 
great  many  centuries  away  from  her  infant.  When  the  savage 
mother  is  grown  up  she  is  still  a  child,  with  a  mother's  experience. 
Hence,  there  is  wisdom  in  the  remark  of  Mr.  Tylbr  when  speak- 
,  ing  of  ancient  proverbs  he  says :  "  We  can  collect  and  use  the 
old  proverbs,  but  making  new  ones  has  become  a  feeble,  spiritless 
imitation,  like  our  attempts  to  invent  new  myths  and  new  nursery 
rimes." 

Facts  and  experiment  seem  to  confirm  this  view.  As  an  anti- 
dote to  Mother  Goose,  a  sincere  but  misguided' judgment  invented 
Mother  Truth,  which  failed  of  popularity  because  it  violated  the 
small  child's  nature.  Mother  Goose's  Melodies  have  outlived  the 
old  New  England  Primer  which,  by  precepts  in  rime,  offered 
^^  sincere  milk  for  babes."  In  the  London  edition  of  Mother 
Goose,  published  in  1765,  there  was  appended  to  "  Jack  and  Jill " 
this  precept:  "  The  more  you  think  of  dying,  the  better  you  will 
live;"  and  the  tumble  of  the  cradle  from  the  tree  top  prompts  a 
similar  bit  of  moral  instruction :  "  This  may  serve  as  a  warning 
to  the  proud  and  ambitious  who  climb  so  high  that  they  generally 
fall  at  last."  It  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  instruction  so 
remote  from  anything  in  the  text  as  to  tax  the  intellect  of  adults 
would  be  impossible  for  babes,  and  very  naturally  the  book  went 
out  of  print. 

The  baby  itself  responds  always  in  the  same  spontaneous, 
enthusiastic  way  when  the  practical  test  of  the  nursery  jingles 
and  myths  is  applied.  A  few  years  ago,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
in  an  address  before  a  San  Francisco  audience,  related  an  incident 
showing  the  power  of  Mother  Goose  upon  a  little  child  who  had 
been  systematically  deprived  of  the  joys  of  the  old  nursery  lore. 
It  was  the  very  young  daughter  of  Hoi-ace  Mann,  a  most  excellent 
man  and  educator,  who  believed  that  the  child-mind  should  be  fed 
only  upon  the  pap  of  literal  truth.  Miss  Peabody,  the  introducer 
of  the  kindergarten  in  America,  and  the  aunt  of  the  young  thing, 
obtained  permission  from  its  parents  to  regale  their  baby  daughter 
with  an  old  nursery  song.  She  then  repeated  the  well-known 
mythical  jingle,  '*  Hey  diddle,  diddle."  The  effect  of  extravagant 
and  mythical  images  dancing  forth  in  rhythmic  measure  was 
instantaneous  upon  a  young  nature  that  had  been  tethered  within 
the  limits  of  severe  truth.  "  The  child,"  said  Mrs.  Howe,  "  fairly 
shrieked  with  delight.     She  called  for  the  cat  and  the  fiddle  over 
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and  over  again.  The  merry,  meaningless  jingle  was  just  what 
her  little  heart  yearned  for,  and  Mother  Goose  opened  to  her  mind 
endless  vistas  of  new  delight." 

It  is  rational  to  conclude  that  the  real  Mother  Goose,  when  she 
took  up  some  rhythmical  myth  to  please  her  child,  was  uncon- 
sciously yielding  to  a  natural  impulse  acting  with  that  instinctive 
wisdom  which  the  lioness  uses  when  she  feeds  her  whelps  on  meat 
free  from  bone  until  they  have  formed  their  permanent  teeth. 
That  she  made  no  mistake  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  baby, 
arrived  at  the  age  of  distinct  perceptions,  is  itself  a  myth-maker. 

Mr.  Fiske  says  he  knew  a  four-year-old  boy  *'  who  thought  that 
the  snowy  clouds  of  noon-day  were  the  white  robes  of  the  angels 
hung  out  to  dry.''  And  he  farther  says  that  his  own  little  daugh- 
ter wanted  to  know  whether  she  must  take  a  balloon,  or  should 
go  to  the  horizon  and  climb  up  the  sky,  to  reach  the  place  where 
God  lives.  I  was  very  closely  related  to  a  boy  three  yeara  old  who 
wanted  to  climb  the  sky,  break  a  hole  through,  and  sit  in  God's 
lap.  The  resemblance  of  these  infant  ideas  to  the  old  nature- 
myths  about  the  shell  of  the  sky  is  quite  remarkable. 

Before  Mr.  Fiske  had  published  his  "  Myths  and  Myth-Makers," 
and  long  before  Professor  Preyer  had  given  to  the  public  his 
experimental  notes  on  the  development  of  the  child-soul,  I  was 
led  to  set  down  a  record  of  a  little  three-year-old  myth-maker  in 
my  own  family.  Her  home  was  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  where  the  primitive  forest  had  been  cleared  away  to  make 
room  for  ornamental  trees  set  among  a  few  remnants  of  the  old 
oak  stumps.  This  little  girl  had  no  companions  of  her  own  age, 
and  was  allowed  day  after  day  to  ramble  about  the  grounds  alone. 
Very  soon  her  actions  attracted  attention,  and  we  found  that  she 
was  creating  a  fairy-world  for  herself. 

She  inhabited  a  grim  looking  stump  with  an  evil  spirit  whom 
she  named  ^^Spunt;"  another  stump  was  the  sanctuary  of  a 
similar  spirit  named  ^^Nessman."  In  a  rock-pine  cone  was  embod- 
ied the  friendly  spirit  "  Rock-pine."  At  different  trees  and  clus- 
ters of  shrubs  she  located  the  fairy  people,  all  known  by  names  of 
her  own  creation,  "Mrs.  Knickerboc,"  ''Mre.  Chary,"  "Mrs. 
Purple,"  "  Mrs.  Loungy,"  "  Mrs.  Yellow,"  and  her  deceitful  son, 
"  Yelly  Yellow."  These  people  transgressed  the  laws  of  nature 
with  the  utmost  license,  and  were  daily  brought  into  dramatic 
action.     Conversations  were  put  into  their  mouths,  and  incidents. 
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situations,  conflicts  created  for  them,  by  the  brain  of  this  little 
myth-maker.  She  was  very  shy,  and  was  disposed  to  keep  her 
fairy-realm  all  to  herself,  so  that  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  play 
the  detective  and  shadow  the  progress  of  her  daily  drama.  The 
delight  of  this  toddling  baby,  in  her  world  of  trees,  stumps,  and 
dreams,  far  exceeded  any  pleasure  I  have  witnessed  among  small 
children  with  their  playmates  in  the  flesh. 

With  these  illustrations  before  us,  the  mythical  habit  of  the 
modern  child  throws  a  fresh  light  back  upon  the  primitive  child- 
mind  and  makes  Mother  Goose  appear  more  rational.  The  jingle- 
myth  referred  to  by  Mrs.  Howe,  the  power  of  which  has  been 
repeatedly  witnessed,  contains  the  elements  of  the  first  or  nature- 
myth  of  primitive  people.     This  is  the  way  it  runs:  — 

<<  Hey  diddle  diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle, 
The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon ; 
The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  such  sport, 
And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon.'* 

To  the  adult  looking  through  his  own  eyes,  these  lines  are  silly 
jingle  and  nonsense.  To  the  baby,  and  to  the  adult  looking 
through  the  baby's  eyes,  or  hearing  with  the  baby's  ears,  they  are 
reasonable  nonsense  and  heart's  delight.  Calling  natural  knowl- 
edge to  assist,  let  us  examine  and  analyse  this  jumble  of  sound 
and  absurd  images. 

These  lines  move  entirely  in  the  plane  of  the  baby's  condition 
of  heart  and  mind.  They  first  strike  its  ear  as  agreeable  noise, 
which  to  the  baby  is  music ;  for,  as  Mr.  Tylor  says,  "  music  begins 
with  the  rattle  and  drum."  Thoreau,  with  his  keen  instinct,  dis- 
covered this  philosophy  of  music.  "  A  child,"  he  says,  "  loves  to 
strike  a  tin  pan  or  other  ringing  vessel  with  a  stick,  because  its 
ears  being  fresh,  attentive  and  percipient,  it  detects  the  finest 
music  in  sound  at  which  all  nature  assists.  Those  simple 
sounds  which  men  despise,  because  their  ears  are  dull  and  de- 
bauched. Ah,  that  I  were  so  near  a  child  that  I  could  unfailing 
draw  music  from  a  quart  pot ! " 

Next  to  the  music  in  sound  is  time-sound  or  rhythm,  which  the 
savage  child  has  called  out  of  nature  with  the  beats  of  its  rattle. 

There  are  in  the  jingle  the  added  charms  of  rime  ;  alliteration 
in  the  third  line ;  assonance  in  "  diddle,"  "  fiddle  ; "  end-rime  in 
"moon,"  "spoon."  The  baby  waits  on  nature  to  yield  these 
delights  of  sound,  rhythmic  sound,  and  harmony  of  sound  in 
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words.  Is  this  senseless  jingle  ?  Not  so,  if  it  wakes  echoes  from 
the  heart.  Older  people  than  babies  have  been  swayed,  as  by  a 
tidal  ocean  wave,  before  the  power  of  jingle.  In  a  presidential 
campaign,  not  many  years  since,  a  certain  vague  opinion  was 
expressed  regarding  the  fitness  of  one  of  the  contending  candi- 
dates,  which,  had  it  been  conveyed  in  ordinary  prose,  would  have 
passed  out  of  notice  with  the  audience  who  listened  to  it ;  but 
when  it  was  welded  into  condensed  jingle  and  enforced  by  "  apt 
alliteration's  artful  aid,"  it  went  forth  as  music,  and  swept  the 
presidential  prize  from  the  hand  of  one  candidate  into  the  hand  of 
the  other. 

In  this  pleasure  of  the  small  child,  awakened  by  the  rhythm  of 
jingle  in  words,  a  great  work  is  beginning  which  may  be  of  deep 
importance  to  its  future  culture  and  to  the  formation  of  character. 
Rhythmic  sound  in  words  is  opening  the  perception  of  ideas  con- 
veyed in  words.  The  jumble  and  grotesqueness  of  the  images 
exactly  suit  the  wild  play  of  a  mind  and  brain  as  yet  incomplete 
and  unable  to  think.  An  imaginative  nest,  like  the  nest  of  a 
bird,  is  formed  in  which  the  egg  of  an  idea  may  be  inclosed  when 
it  comes ;  and  this  habit  of  form  is  as  necessary  for  ordinary  cult- 
ure as  for  the  creations  of  the  poet  and  author.  It  develops 
imagination,  which  Goethe  says  is  the  school  of  thought. 

Thoreau,  I  think,  is  not  strictly  correct  in  giving  to  the  child  a 
keen  aesthetic  sense  which  ^^  detects  the  finest  music  in  sound." 
The  infant  sense  of  beauty  is  rather  coarse.  Sounds  that  set  older 
nerves  on  edge  please  and  fascinate  the  young  thing,  a  fact 
noticed  in  adult  savages,  as  well  as  in  children,  whose  nerves  of 
sense  need  stronger  irritation,  like  bright  or  ^*  loud  "  colors,  to  set 
in  motion  their  rude  perceptions.  But  when  once  the  young 
fancy  is  invited  to  act  by  the  pleasure  of  words  sounded  in  time 
and  tune,  it  builds  nests  of  form  in  which  it  coddles  its  mythical 
images. 

The  next  step  in  the  Mother  Goose  culture  is  the  quickening 
of  the  mythical  instinct,  which  entertains  and  originates  ideas 
impossible  of  realization.  That  the  baby  in  this  way  is  learning 
to  perceive  and  to  think  is  something  which  escapes  the  notice  of 
some  people.  They  do  not  comprehend  the  real  nature  of  the 
child  as  an  infant  savage  sitting  in  the  lap  of  civilization.  Pro- 
fessor Max  Miiller  refers  to  this  mistake  when  he  says  that  we 
should  treat  the  savage  mind  as  it  is,  not  as  we  think  it  ought 
to  be. 
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It  is  by  some  declared  to  be  silly  to  stuff  the  baby's  mind  with 
such  nonsense  as  a  ca't  at  the  fiddle,  a  cow  jumping  over  the 
moon,  and  dishes  and  spoons  with  legs.  Then  why  is  not  Milton's 
picture  of  Satan  equally  absurd  ?  —  an  extravagant  image  drawn 
thus :  — 

"  With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blazed,  his  other  parts  beside 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extending  long  and  large 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood." 

Bear  in  mind  that  a  rood  is  a  fourth  part  of  an  acre,  and  in  the 
phrase  '^  many  a  rood  "  Milton  removes  all  limit  to  the  extent  of 
Satan's  legs.  Why,  then,  shall  not  we  denounce  this  great  poet 
as  silly  ?  If  the  lawful  use  of  the  creative  imagination  is  pleaded 
in  excuse,  why  should  not  the  same  plea  be  entered  in  behalf  of 
the  baby? 

But  our  little  myth-eater  is  not  even  to  be  taxed  with  an  effort 
of  creative  imagination.  These  so-called  silly  images  are  to  it 
simple  fact,  and  its  imaging  power  is  drawn  upon  only  to  picture 
to  itself  the  play  in  which  the  images  move.  The  baby  who 
strikes  the  table  as  a  punishment  for  bumping  its  head  lives  in 
that  mythical  realm  where  nature  and.  human  self  are  equally 
alive.  To  it  all  things  are  possible.  It  knows  nothing  about  the 
moon  being  240,000  miles  away.  A  cow  can  jump  over  the 
moon  as  easily  as  she  can  jump  over  a  fence.  The  dog's  happy 
bark  is  a  laugh ;  and  as  to  the  putting  of  legs  on  the  dish  and 
spoon,  these  images  strike  its  sense  of  wonder  and  the  ludicrous, 
but  are  not  at  all  opposed  to  its  sense  of  truth  any  more  than  is 
the  image  of  Satan's  indefinitely  extended  legs  to  the  mind  of  an 
adult. 

Mother  Goose  is  as  old  as  the  mother's  heart,  and  in  the  moth- 
er's heart  must  we  look  for  the  first  authorship  of  literature. 
Here  the  myth  both  in  substance  and  form  was  born.  The  primi- 
tive life-experience  grew  directly  out  of  the  world  of  nature  and 
its  impressions  of  joy  and  terror.  Who  should  first  tell  the  story 
of  this  experience  ?  Not  the  father,  for  in  the  loose  structure  of 
the  primitive  family  the  father  was  so  little  known  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  proverb,  "  It  is  a  wise  son  that  knows  his  own  father." 
But  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  the  mother,  while  the  motive 
for  framing  her  poetic  tale  was  the  wondering  babe  on  her  lap. 
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It  is  at  least  probable  that  the  myth  was  the  offspring  of  maternal 
love,  and  not  of  man's  curiosity  or  disposition  to  interpret. 

Mother  Goose  is  still  doing  a  great  work  in  the  world.  She 
keeps  the  remote  past  alive  in  the  present.  She  makes  the  mother 
of  the  flint  arrowhead-age  rock  the  cradle  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. She  leads  the  baby  by  a  natural,  but  yet  a  philosophical 
and  rational  path,  from  noise  to  sound;  from  sound  to  music; 
from  music  to  jingled  nonsense ;  and  from  rhythmic  nonsense  to 
sense. 

Nuggets  of  wisdom  lie  hidden  in  her  merry  rimes,  as  Mrs. 
Whitney  has  clearly  shown.  Jack  Sprat  and  his  wife  discussing 
the  contents  of  the  platter  act  a  little  play  which  is  very  pleasing 
to  the  baby.  But  on  the  platter  of  the  Sprats  is  served  up  a  great 
truth, — the  cooperation  of  different  natural  endowments,  which 
Tennyson  in  "  The  Princess  "  describes  as  — 

'*  Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words." 


ONE  HEROINE— THREE   POETS. 

PBOF.  W.  S.  SCABBOBOUGH. 

WUbtrforce  Un^neraUyt  WUberforoe,  Ohio. 

I.      IPHIGENIA   AT   AULIS. 

IN  that  fascinating,  mythical  period  of  the  world's  history  when 
gods  and  goddesses  peopled  earth  and  sky ;  when  mountain 
and  plain,  river  and  fountain,  grove  and  wood  were  made  sacred 
by  their  presence,  and  when  with  them  demi-gods  and  heroes 
played  their  parts  in  exciting  deeds  that  legends  relate,  one 
especially  captivating  tale  had  its  origin  —  so  captivating  that  it 
has  been  rehearsed  by  both  ancients  and  moderns. 

This  story  tells  us  how  Paris,  the  son  of  ^  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 
was  called  to  award  the  golden  apple  to  the  fairest  among  the  fair 
goddesses ;  how  in  striving  to  be  considered  the  most  fair,  Venus, 
Juno  and  Minerva  bribed  the  youth  who  succumbed,  as  so  many 
common  mortals  would,  to  Venus  who  promised  him  the  loveliest 
wife  on  earth ;  how  with  her  help  he  sailed  to  Sparta,  where  he 
met  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  Helen,  and  intrigued  to  bear  her  home 
to  Ilion  ;  how  Agamemnon,  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Greece, 
took  command  of  the  fleet  that  was  gathered  to  avenge  the  out- 
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rage ;  how  Diana,  the  goddess  of  the  hunt,  wrathful  at  the  leader 
for  a  previous  boast  of  slkill  superior  to  hers  when  he  had  killed  a 
deer  in  the  chase,  sent  adverse  winds  to  detain  the  fleet  assembled 
at  Aulis,  the  Boeotian  port ;  and  how  she  declared  through  the 
mouth  of  Calchas,  the  augur,  that  the  fleet  should  lie  becalmed  in 
Aulis'  waters  until  her  wrath  should  be  appeased  by  a  propitia- 
tory sacrifice,  or,  ^'  until  Agamemnon  kept  his  oath  to  offer  up  to 
the  goddess  the  most  exquisite  thing  born  to  him  in  the  course  of 
the  year  following  his  offence,"  which  proved  to  be  his  child 
Iphigenia. 

This  then  is  the  heroine,  Iphigenia,  of  widely  different  ages  and 
climes,  of  whom  legend  further  says  that  she  was  saved  by  the 
repentant  goddess  at  the  last  moment,  who  left  a  hind  in  her 
place  for  sacrifice  and  bore  the  maiden  to  be  a  priestess  in  her 
temple  at  Tauris,  there  to  be  the  means  of  saving  her  brother's 
life  when  the  custom  of  immolating  strangers  to  Diana  demanded 
her  interference. 

Thus  Iphigenia  at  Aulis  and  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  became  the 
subjects  for  Euripides,  to  display  his  genius  upon,  inspiring  many 
imitatbrs  —  Italian,  French  and  German.  Among  these  who 
have  put  their  pen  to  this  theme,  Racine  and  Goethe  are  chief. 
The  former  chose  to  portray  Iphigenia  at  Aulis,  the  latter  placed 
her  in  the  light  of  the  situation  in  Tauris. 

Of  these  three  poets  we  find  the  first  to  be  a  youthful  philoso- 
pher whose  teachers  were  Anaxagoras  and  Socrates.  Early  in 
life  his  soul  aspired  to  tragic  heights  and  these  aspirations  weTe 
rewarded  with  the  success  that  falls  to  most  poets  only  late  in 
life.  Euripides  passed  the  days  of  his  seventy-five  years  upon 
that  Aegean  island  where  ^^  the  human  plant "  was  ^^  stimulated 
by  the  air,  the  water  and  the  place,  whereon  all  the  theatres  of 
action,  poet,  writer  or  orator  never  ceased  to  display  his  passion- 
ate energy  and  where  rhetoric  bred  an  eloquence  fed  by  broad 
.  ideas.'* 

Two  thousand  years  passed  away  after  this,  the  youngest  of  the 
mighty  trio  of  Greek  tragic  poets,  died — killed,  as  some  others 
have  been,  by  the  "  dogs  of  envy."  Then  a  boy  wandered  'midst 
the  shadows  of  the  abbey  of  that  famous  school  that  once  nursed 
so  many  of  the  future  great  of  France.  This  boy  with  "  vivid 
imagination  "  and  ^*  delicate  sensibilities  "made  these  old  trage- 
dians   his  constant  companions  despite  Port  Royal's  strict  sur- 
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veillanoe  and  in  later  manhood  burst  forth  in  numbers  along  those 
same  lines  to  make  live  again  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  that 
early  age.  This  was  Jean  Racine  for  whom  the  claim  may  be 
made  by  more  than  one  that  he  merits  what  Boileau  said  of 
Homer : 

'^ Love  then  his  works  and  with  a  love  sincere; 
To  know  how  thus  to  do  is  profit  clear." 

Another  century  passed  away  and  the  Eighteenth  of  the  world's 
history  is  reached.  Then  upon  the  stage  of  action  is  ushered  one 
who  made  of  life  and  human  character  ^^  a  scrutinizing  study, 
who  struck  out  into  paths  of  bold  originality,  freeing  a  national 
mind  from  slavish  adherence  to  either  French  or  ancient  models," 
and  yet  one  who  so  admired  the  last  that,  as*  one  claims,  he  did 
not  disdain  to  put  the  result  of  travel  and  the  labor  of  a  ripe  man- 
hood into  a  work  so  classically  Greek  that  his  admirers  claim  him 
to  have  supplied  the  world  with  a  correct  definition  of  the  spirit 
that  governed  Hellas.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Johann  Wolfgang  Yon 
Goethe,  a  prince  among  German  poets,  is  the  third  we  have 
chosen  here  to  mention  as  singing  the  praise  of  the  heroine  so 
closely  connected  with  that  becalmed  fleet  at  Aulis  and  that 
remote  age  of  Greece  which  culminated  with  the  sieges  and  the 
,      capture  of  Troy. 

It  is  Iphigenia  at  Aulis  that  we  shall  note  first.  Here  we  have 
before  us  the  heroine  as  she  is  painted  by  Euripides  and  Racine  — 
a  happy,  joyous,  filial  maiden  coming  in  the  very  "  heyday  of 
youth,"  beauty  and  innocence,  lured  on  by  a  weak  father  to  meet 
one  she  believes  a  lover.  This  is  the  heroine  whom  we  are  first 
'  to  study  as,  with  the  mask  stripped  from  the  glossed  speech,  she 
receives  an  awful  shock  in  learning  the  real  destiny  she  has  come 
to  meet.  Before  contrasting  the  two  pictures  these  two  poets 
have  presented  of  her  at  this  moment  let  us  preface  the  view  of 
the  situation  by  recurring  to  those  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Greek 
grammar  that  must  be  plainly  in  mind  in  any  such  comparison  as 
we  propose. 

The  Greek  dramatists  had,  **  as  a  basis  of  religious  philosophy," 
says  Symonds,  "  ideas  steeped,  according  to  some,  in  the  belief  in 
an  inflexible  fate.  Ate,  against  whose  rulings  man's  will  to  escape 
doom  could  only  blindly  dash  with  a  sense  of  impotent  striving ; 
according  to  others,  in  a  belief  based  upon  a  Nemesis,  a  power 
which  set  fate  in  motion  and  was  therefore  superior  to  it  and  the 
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operations  of  which  were  in  the  line  of  service  of  offended  jus- 
tice." Though  in  Euripides  we  recognize  the  one  to  enter  upon 
a  transition  period  where  he  abandoned  much  of  that  which  had 
been  for  ages  fixed  in  the  Grecian  mind,  starting  out  upon  entirely 
new  lines  of  actual  creation  as  it  were,  yet  we  see  he  did  not 
entirely  lose  sight  of  some  of  these  ideas  when  he  placed  Iphi- 
genia  before  us  either  at  Aulis  or  in  Tauris.  In  this  breaking 
with  the  old  we  must  note  further  what  Symonds  asserts  that  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  Grecian  poet's  women  is  what  that 
writer  is  pleased  to  denominate  "  stout-heartedness  "  (exr^vxla)  — 
that  ^^  temper  of  the  soul  which  prepares  the  individual  to  sacri- 
fice himself  for  the  state  and  to  triumph  in  pain  or  dogged  endur- 
ance rather  than  give  way  to  feebler  instincts."  Accepting  the 
declaration  that  Euripides'  women  are  the  incarnation  of  certain 
fixed  moral  qualities  that  go  to  produce  this  temper  let  us  then 
turn  to  see  how  he  built  upon  this  motif  in  his  treatment  of 
Iphigenia  when  the  terrible  shock  of  discovery  of  her  intended 
fate  comes  home  to  her  soul  and  she  makes  a  plea  for  life.  Hear 
her  appeal  to  Agamemnon  : 

'*  Had  I  the  tongue  of  Orpheus 
I  would  melt  your  heart  to  pity, 
Father,  with  my  words.     Alas,  my 

Only  eloquence  is  tears.     These  do 
I  shed.     '  T  is  all  that  I  can  do. 
A  suppliant  at  thy  feet,  for  my  defense 
I  have  but  this  —  the  title  of  your  child. 

Snatch  not  away  the  life  received  from  you. 
While  I  but  taste  the  sweetness  of  its  draught. 

Nor  force  me  hence  before  th'  appointed  time 

Unto  the  lower  regions  of  the  dead." 

Then  she  begs  her  brother  to  intercede  for  her ;  then  passion- 
ately exclaims : 

^<  0,  think  that  naught  to  mortals  is  more  dear 
Than  life  and  naught  more  frightful  than  is  death." 

And  she  closes  her  appeal  with  the  words  that  sum  up  all  her 
desires  for  life : 

'*  The  dead  are  naught;  but  madmen  pray  for  death ; 
A  life  filled  with  misfortune  is  more  prized 
Than  e'  er  can  be  the  fact  of  glorious  death," 
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Only  a  moment  later  to  send  forth  another  lyrical  outburst  of 
anguish  as  she  apostrophizes  the  "  snow-smitten  wood  "  of  Troy 
and  Ida's  mountains,  rehearsing  the  events  through  which  the 
daughter  of  Tyndarus  had  brought  so  much  suffering  to  the 
Greeks. 

From  this  let  us  tarn  to  the  situation  at  the  same  moment  as 
pictured  by  Racine, —  to  the  heroine  of  one  who  believed  in  no 
Ate,  no  Nemesis,  save  perhaps  conscience  —  to  the  modern  poem 
of  a  man  living  in  a  Christian  age : 

"  My  father,  trouble  not;  thou  'rt  not  betrayed ; 

When  thou  commandest  thou  shalt  be  obeyed. 

My  life  is  thine  and  if  thou  wishest  it, 

With  eye  content  and  heart  submissive  as 

I  did  accept  the  lover  promised  me, 

Obedient,  I  can  if  need  be,  bend 
To  Calchas*  sword  a  head  quite  innocent. 

And  thus  the  blow  respecting  as  from  thee. 

The  life  surrender  that  thou  gavest  me. 

But  should  respect,  obedience,  appear 
To  thee  to  merit  other  recompense. 

Should  pity  for  a  mother's  tears  thee  move. 
Let  me  make  bold  to  say  that  in  my  state 
Perhaps  sufficient  honor  compassed  me 
Not  to  desire  that  I  be  shorn  of  life. 

Or,  snatching  it  away,  its  end  be  marked 

By  fate  severe  so  early  in  my  youth. 
Agamemnon's  daughter,  I  it  is,  who  first 
Didst  call  thee  by  the  name  of  father,  lord ; 
I,  who  so  long  the  pleasure  of  thy  eyes 

Didst  cause  thy  thanks  unto  the  gods  for  this, 

And  for  whom  lavish  of  carresses,  thou 
Hast  not  the  weaknesses  of  blood  disdained. 

Ah,  me !     I  was  relating  all  the  names 

Of  lands  by  thee  about  to  be  subdued ; 

Foretelling  Ilion's  conquest,  I  the  feast 

Preparing  was  of  that  fine  triumph,  not 

Expecting  that  my  blood  beginning  it 

Must  be  the  first  thou  wouldst  be  calfed  to  shed. 

Not  that  fear  of  the  blow  o'  erhanging  me 

Doth  make  me  call  to  mind  thy  goodness  past. 
Dread  naught.     My  heart  thy  honor  doth  so  guard 
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'Twill  not  bring  blushes  to  a  sire  like  thee ; 

And  had  I  but  mine  own  life  to  defend 

Such  tender  mem'ries  I  could  have  withheld ; 
But  thou  dost  know,  my  lord,  that  to  my  fate 
The  happiness  of  mother  —  lover's  —  bound. 
A  king  most  worthy  thought  to  see  the  day 

That  on  our  illustrious  marriage  was  to  shine. 

Sure  of  the  heart  unto  his  ardor  pledged, 

Already  happy  he  esteemed  himself ; 

Now  thy  design  he  knows ;  judge  his  alarm. 

My  mother  too  is  here ;  thou  seest  her  tears. 
These  efforts  pardon  me,  now  only  made 

That  griefs  my  fate  would  bring  I  might  avert." 

In  comparing  these  two  characterizations  is  not  one  inclined  at 
first  glance  to  think  Schlegel  might  have  charged  Euripides' 
heroine  with  a  suspicion  of  the  whining  he  attributes  to  Hecuba 
in  another  poem?  Do  we  on  the  other  hand  see  this  Iphigenia 
possessed  of  ^^  stout-heartedness,"  of  courage,  pluck,  endurance  ? 
But  looking  beneath  the  mere  surface  is  it  whining  or  is  it  the 
passionate  outcry  resulting  from  the  shock  —  the  Grecian  love  of 
life  forcing  from  her  this  expression  of  weakness  and  terror  as  the 
rude  awakening  comes  to  terrify,  to  appall,  to  fairly  horrify  her 
with  the  near  thought  of  death  ?  Is  it  surprising,  no  matter  how 
"  stout-hearted  "  she  may  yet  find  herself  that  her  ingrained  fear 
of  death  makes  a  tearful  child  of  her,  desperately  clinging  to  life 
and  conjuring  up  every  plea  that  will  move  her  father's  heart? 
We  feel  that  it  is  because  she  is  a  child  who  has  known  nothing 
but  joy,  one  who  has  heretofore  leaned  wholly  upon  others,  that 
at  this  anguished  moment  she  refuses  to  see  anything  of  nobility 
in  the  most  glorious  death,  or  to  harbor  the  thought  that  she  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  vexed  problem  brought  about  by  the  fair 
Helen  in  distant  Troy,  and  almost  wildly  pleads  for  life,  life  as 
the  sole  thing  wanted.  Indeed  one  critic  sees  in  it  only  a 
harangue. 

But  turn  to  Racine's  heroine.  We  may  at  the  first  look  feel 
struck  by  the  thought  of  the  likeness  of  her  speech  to  the  preced- 
ing, but  a  closer  inspection  presents  another  view.  This  Iphigenia 
meets  the  shock  far  differently.  Young,  with  a  life  before  her 
joyous  as  in  Euripides,  yet  there  is  something  more  here  than  the 
naturalness,  the  ingenuousness  of  Euripides'  heroine.     This  one 
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does  not  forget  as  the  blow  falls  that  she  is  a  princess  and  the  plea 
that  she  too  puts  forth  seems  to  us  to  savor  far  more  of  the 
^^  stout-heartedness  '*  ascribed  to  Euripides'  women,  than  did  the 
plea  we  have  just  scanned.     Hear  her  calm, 

"  My  father  trouble  not,"  etc. 

So  she  proceeds  with  increasing  dignity  to  express  her  hope  for 
mercy  at  that  father's  hands  and  we  must  feel  an  exquisite  quality 
permeating  it  that  is  utterly  wanting  in  the  absolute  abandon- 
ment of  the  other  Iphigenia  when  she  exclaims, 

''  Had  I  the  tongue  of  Orpheus,"  etc. 

M.  Villemain  says  that  Racine  could  not  prevent  himself  from 
giving  to  his  Iphigenia  the  dignity,  the  pride  that  the  chivalric 
spirit  and  the  manners  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  imposed  upon 
a  princess ;  that  he  would  not  have  dared  as  Euripides  to  make 
her  express  the  kind  of  timid,  infantile  horror  that  she  expresses 
at  the  thought  of  descending  into  black  Tartarus  and  leaving  all 
that  sweet  light  of  the  heaven  of  Greece.  But  what  he  did  not 
dare  to  do  must  have  had  a  strong  basis  for  a  motive,  one  that 
could  be  analyzed,  and  such  a  basis  we  are  not  alone  in  conceiving 
to  be  not  simply  the  near  environments  of  court  but  the  nearer 
influence  still  of  inner  convictions  which  so  imbued  the  poet's 
whole  soul,  so  wove  themselves  in  his  fibre,  mentally  and  morally, 
that  no  "pagan  tints"  could  enter  into  his  heroine's  character. 
She  not  only  partakes  of  the  social  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  but  we  see  in  her  the  current  of  that  age  wherein 

"  A  mighty  hope  doth  traverse  the  earth," 

And 

"Despite  ourselves  to  heaven  we  lift  our  eyes." 

Some  one  has  said  that  our  modern  life  is  only  one  term  of  an 
infinite  series,  the  significance  whereof  is  relative  to  the  unknown 
quantities  beyond  it,  so  expression  in  modern  art  must  ever  be 
shadowed  and  moulded  by  it.  Thus  we  see  not  only  what  Vinet 
affirms  that  Racine's  heroine  is  the  type  of  a  most  accomplished 
virginal  dignity,  but  that  she  is  the  type  as  well  of  a  young,  viva- 
cious, graceful  girl,  colored  by  that  ingrained  idea  that  this  life  is 
not  all. 

Passing  over  to  the  second  situation  in  the  tragedies  in  ques- 
tion we  find  the  heroine,  after  all  efforts  to  save  her  have  been 
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put  forth  by  mother  and  lover  in  vain,  reaching  her  decision  to 
die.  Here  Euripides  pictures  her  sudden  resolve  to  face  death 
for  the  public  good  and  that  misery  may  not  come  to  her  friends. 
Here  she  gives  herself  up  to  duty,  braves  her  fate  and  makes  of 
herself  a  voluntary  victim.  Here  she  is  supposed  to  exhibit  that 
"  stout-heartedness "  before  mentioned.  But  we  must  confess 
that  taking  the  two  situations  together  we  can  but  see  in  this  a 
voluntary  yielding  to  fate  helped  on  to  the  end  by  a  consuming 
enthusiasm,  a  sort  of  late  grown  Joan-of-Arc  exaltation  that  leads 
her  on  all  the  more  easily  as  she  must  see  how  lightly  her  lover, 
Achilles,  surrenders  to  her  resolve. 

Just  here  a  Greek  comes  forward  to  criticise  in  no  less  a  person 
than  Aristotle  himself.  He  says  that  Euripides  gives  us  an  incon- 
sistent Iphigenia;  that  ^^Iphigenia  imploring  in  Euripides' pas- 
sionate prayer  has  no  resemblance  to  Iphigenia  afterwards  yielding 
herself  up  a  willing  sacrifice."  And  another  authority  steps  forth 
in  DeQuincy  to  declare  that  Euripides  among  other  Attic 
tragedians  knew  little  about  female  character  because  of  lack  of 
opportunity  to  study  it.  Dare  we  differ  with  the  father  of  logic 
or  assert  that  DeQuincy's  criticism  was  applicable  to  himself? 
Why  should  not  Iphigenia  be  shocked  into  the  pitiful  appeal 
which  some  strenuously  term  the  finest  passage  in  Euripides ;  and 
why  again  as  she  rises  from  that  shock,  taking  in  the  whole  situa- 
tion, and  especially  her  lover's  chilling  attitude  almost  repulsing 
her  maidenly  affections  —  why  should  she  not  become  a  woman  in 
that  hour  of  suffering  as  woman  has  countless  times,  and  be  car- 
ried on  to  her  martyrdom  by  an  unusual  exaltation  ?  Or,  taking 
the  stand  that  she  '*  was  not  devoid  of  stout-heartedness,"  why 
might  it  not  awaken  and  why  should  she  not  recall  her  father's 
first  appeal  to  remember  that  she  died  for  Hellas ;  so  remembering 
this,  with  no  way  of  escape,  what  is  there  inconsistent  in  her 
wrapping  herself  up  in  stern  resolve  and  rising  to  heights  of 
endurance  only  imagined  by  but  few  men  ?  At  any  rate,  incon- 
sistent or  not,  acquainted  with  or  lacking  in  knowledge  of  women, 
we  have  had  magnificent  characters  delineated  by  Euripides.  He 
has  at  least  proved  himself  the  true  artist  in  that  he  knew  how  to 
recognize  what  poses  of  his  heroines  should  be  caught  on  the 
camera  of  his  genius  and  he  has  not  failed  here. 

But  what  would  Aristotle  have  said  had  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  study  Racine's  heroine  ?     Would  he  not  have  deemed  her  also 
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inconsistent  when,  asking  for  life  without  fearing  death,  she 
accepts  death  solely  for  the  sake  of  her  loved  ones,  and  in  the 
midst  of  her  trial,  turns  her  back  upon  life,  even  rising  to  the 
sublime  height  of  magnanimity  in  asking  freedom  for  her  rival, 
Eriphile,  the  very  one  who  (in  Racine's  creation  of  a  character 
neither  found  in  legend  or  Euripides)  intrigued  to  make  all  plans 
fail  for  Iphigenia's  rescue?  And  DeQuincy  could  not  say  that 
Racine  did  not  know  women  ;  yet  this  very  tragedian  says  of  the 
murderous  Athaliah  elsewhere, 

^'  Elle  flotte,  elle  hesite;  en  mot,  elle  est  femme." 

No ;  we  must  conclude  that  each  knew  his  subject ;  that  des- 
pite all  suggestive  questions  raised  here  Euripides,  the  least  reli- 
gious of  Greek  poets,  gives  us  a  pagan  heroine,  childish,  naive, 
impetuous,  going  on  to  her  martyrdom,  borne  on  and  up  by  a 
compound  of  exaltation  and  pique,  but  a  woman  nevertheless. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  Racine  who  portrays  the  "Christian 
girl,'*  as  Chateaubriand  terms  her,  truly  heroic,  womanly,  generous, 
tender,  modest,  borne  on  by  a  conception  of  duty  which  will  not 
let  her  swerve,  not  by  an  overwhelming  sense  of  inexorable  fate 
dominating  her  life.  No  one  but  a  Christian  Iphigenia  could 
show  the  spirit  of  generosity  that  makes  her  incomparable ;  this 
is  the  superlative  gift  that  Racine's  genius  gives  her  and  so  we 
find  in  her  the  combination  of  womanly  qualities  that  we  love  to 
attribute  to  a  perfect  type  of  womanhood,  not  omitting  the  old 
Greek  '*  stout-heartedness "  which  we  claim  is  apparent  in  the 
spirit  with  which  she  offers  consolation  to  her  lover  Achilles  when 
he  is  to  see  her  perish. 
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THE  LESSON  OF    THE  HISTORT  OF  AMERICAN 

ART, 

FBEDBRIGK  WILLIAM  COBUBN.  NBW  YORK  CITT. 

THE  announcement  that  Mr.  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  the  most 
eminent  sculptor  this  side  the  water,  has  gone  to  make  his 
permanent  residence  in  Europe,  suggests  another  incident  in  the 
long  chapter  of  misunderstandings  between  artist  and  public. 
The  history  of  art  in  America  is  the  history  of  the  failure  of  art 
to  acclimate  itself.  Great  artists  there  have  been  amongst  us,  but 
only  in  very  few  instances  have  artist  and  public  worked  in  com- 
plete harmony. 

A  few  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  misunderstanding  may 
be  briefly  mentioned :  — 

Copley  was  a  gentlemanly  individual,  personally  rather  popu- 
lar and  eminently  successful  as  a  portrait  painter.  But  his  for- 
tunes were  cast  with  the  wrong  side.  His  patrons  wefe  largely 
for  king  rather  than  for  country,  and  he  himself  married  the 
daughter  of  the  merchant  to  whotp  a  certain  famous  ship-load  of 
tea  was  consigned.  The  consequence  was  that  the  climate  of 
Boston  agreed  with  him  less  and  less  until,  in  1774,  he  left  for 
Europe.  In  England  he  became  almost  as  big  a  man  as  his  coun- 
tryman, Benjamin  West. 

AUston  was  in  his  day  held  to  be  little  less  than  one  of  the  old 
masters.  While  he  lived  abroad,  they  called  hitli  the  "  American 
Titian."  He  was  in  a  fair  way  to  grace  the  chair  Sir  Joshua 
once  filled,  but  love  of  country  called  him  home.  Once  planted 
on  the  marshes  of  Cambridgeport,  he  began  to  lose  his  power. 
The  great  Belshazzar  Feast,  that  hangs  in  the  Boston  Museum,  is 
the  fitting  memorial  of  his  wasted  life. 

There  were  many  others  in  the  dark  days  of  Jacksonian  vul- 
garity. Gilbert  Stuart  chafed  petulantly  at  the  crass  ignorance 
of  his  sitters.  Anyone  who  reads  the  letters  of  Horatio  Green- 
ough  must  feel  the  sadness  of  the  lot  of  an  artist  in  a  raw  democ- 
racy. Most  of  our  sculptors,  like  Crawford  and  Ball  and  Story, 
have  been  obliged  to  live  abroad  to  do  good  work. 

The  period  of  the  Civil  War  brought  to  the  front  a  group  of 
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painters  of  great  promise,  working  in  a  fashion  intelligible  to  the 
American  public,  inspired  by  American  ideals.  The  so-called 
Hudson  River  school  came  more  nearly  into  accord  with  our 
national  sentiment  than  any  others  have.  Bierstadt,  F.  E.  Church, 
Kensett  and  Cropsey  attained  great  popularity.  It  is  the  fashion 
of  to-day  to  find  their  work  inartistic,  but  they  made  themselves 
understood. 

During  the  seventies  the  influence  of  the  French  began  to  be 
felt  strongly  in  our  art.  William  Morris  Hunt  brought  in  the 
cult  of  the  Barbizon  men.  Our  students,  who  had  formerly 
flocked  to  Diisseldorf  and  Munich,  began  to  study  in  Paris.  The 
formation  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  seems  to  indicate  the 
birth  of  a  great  school  of  art.  The  number  of  collectors  increased 
rapidly.  There  was  a  time,  from  1878  to  1898,  when  the  sale  of 
easel  pictures  was  tolerably  brisk  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and 
when  an  artist  of  the  first-class  might  reasonably  hope  for  as  good 
a  living  as  the  third-rate  lawyer. 

That  period  culminated  in  1898,  the  year  of  the  World's  Fair, 
at  which  American  art  certainly  made  a  very  creditable  showing. 
Since  the  advent  of  hard  times  the  artist  has  fared  badly,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  present  fad  of  mural  decoration,  a  great  many 
more  defections  would  have  to  be  noted. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  during  all  these  two  later 
periods  there  has  been  scarcely  any  art  that  has  touched  the  great 
heart  of  humanity.  A  small  class  of  people  of  culture  has 
attended  exhibitions,  bought  pictures  and  tried  to  like  them. 
Imagine  a  picture  at  a  society  exhibition  that  should  appeal  to 
popular  sentiment  as  has  "The  Old  Homestead'*  or  ''Shore 
Acres."  There  is  perhaps  one,  Thomas  Hovenden's  ''  Breaking 
Home  Ties." 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  tendency  of  the  artist  to 
migrate  has  all  along  been  unchecked.  Whistler  and  Sargeant 
were  never  ours.  Charles  Sprague  Pearce  and  Ridgway  Knight 
left  us  long  ago.  The  two  Harrisons,  McMonnies,  Dannat,  Bis- 
bing  and  a  host  of  other  strong  men  are  in  the  colony  in  Paris. 
Abbey  has  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  Englishman. 
Only  recently  Frank  D.  Millet,  peculiarly  an  American,  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, took  up  his  residence  in  England.  Now,  St.  Gaudens, 
whose  father  cobbled  shoes  in  his  little  shop  on  Fourth  Avenue 
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beside  the  Academy  of  Design  and  waited  patiently  for  his  youth- 
ful wonder  to  return  from  the  antique  class,  must  also  join  the 
ranks  of  the  expatriated. 

The  fault  is  not  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  much-abused  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  probably  true  that  we  belong  by  descent  and 
tradition  to  the  inartistic  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  that  in  our  pursuit 
of  wealth  we  have  left  out  of  account  the  things  of  the  soul ;  that 
our  national  way  of  living  is  provincial,  not  cosmopolitan ;  that 
even  our  atmosphere  lacks  that  poetic  mystery  that  is  the  inspira- 
tion of  out-of-door  art.  This  and  a  good  deal  more  may  be 
brought  home  against  our  people  and  our  land,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  no  one  has  ever  done  justice  to  the  subject  of  the 
sins  of  the  artist  against  the  American  people. 

The  artist  is  intolerant  of  the  Philistine ;  and  anyone  is  a  Phil- 
istine who  treads  "the  dull  path  of  respectability."  Both  in  his 
life  and  in  his  work,  he  bristles  out  aggressively  against  the  con- 
ventions of  society  around  him.  The  very  terms  with  which  lay 
people  describe  art  irritate  him.  They  speak  of  the  "  shading  " 
of  a  drawing ;  he  calls  it  "  modeling."  They  inquire  if  a  thing  is 
*'  finished  " ;  to  him  nothing  is  finished ;  it  has  been  "  carried  "  to 
a  certain  point.  He  listens  with  contempt  to  the  comments  at 
exhibitions,  and  when  he  overhears  a  literary  person  talking  about 
the  "  soul  in  art,"  his  rage  knows  no  bounds. 

Year  after  year  the  public,  or  some  portion  of  it,  pays  its  half 
dollar  for  its  annual  disappointment  at  the  Society  of  American 
Artists.  They  see  plenty  of  clever  work  which  is  duly  admired 
and  promptly  forgotten ;  they  see  some  dreadfully  clever  work, 
so  bizarre  and  so  disagreeable  that  it  cannot  be  forgotten.  Of  art 
with  which  they  would  like  to  live,  as  they  live  with  the  Braun 
photographs  in  their  own  homes,  they  see  little  enough. 

The  artist  simply  does  not  meet  his  public  half  way ;  he  does 
not  satisfy  their  demands.  He  underestimates  the  value  of  the 
instincts  and  opinions  of  the  great  college-educated  middle  class. 
To  the  average  intelligent  person  he  has  nothing  to  say;  and 
when  he  has  something,  it  is  said  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be 
understood  rather  than  that  it  mu9t  be  understood. 

At  the  present  writing  it  would  seem  that  the  public  is  making 
greater  advances  than  the  artist.  The  enthusiasm  that  is  adorn- 
ing the  walls  of  our  school-rooms  with  the  masterpieces  of  all  art 
is  of  more  account  than  many  society  exhibitions.     Reproductions 
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from  the  old  masters  are  beginning  to  abound  in  middle-class 
homes,  and  an  interest  in  the  decorative  art  of  the  Orient  has  for 
ten  years  been  steadily  growing. 

Altogether,  although  a  great  deal  is  to  be  done,  the  art  educa- 
tion of  the  country  is  proceeding  so  steadily  that  the  time  seems 
to  be  near  at  hand  when  friends  of  art  will  turn  their  attention  to 
the  art  education  of  the  artist. 

Our  art  schools  need  somehow  to  be  brought  into  the  current  of 
the  new  education.  They  teach  excellent  drawing;  they  are 
weak  only  in  their  neglect  of  art. 


SOME    THOUGHTS  ON  ENGLISH  IN  SECONDART 

SCHOOLS, 

IDA  M.  STREET,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
II. 

IN  the  second  year  there  is  a  greater  interest  in  character,  a  more 
openly  expressed  taste  for  lyric,  more  attention  to  form,  and 
easier  self-expression.  The  briefer  study  of  isolated  motives  and 
characteristics  of  the  first  year  should  be  increased  to  the  study 
of  a  character  with  all  its  motives,  good  qualities  and  bad.  In 
the  study  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlet/^  for  instance,  a  distinction 
might  be  made  between  foibles  and  sins;  his  traits  might  be  sep- 
arately named  and  illustrated  by  incidents  taken  from  the  essays ; 
then  these  could  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  importance  and 
of  their  relation  to  each  other.  Silas  Mamer^  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field or  other  novels  with  well-defined  character  development 
could  be  read;  also  poems  containing  both  lyric  and  character 
interest,  as  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  The  Ancient  Mariner, 
This  study  of  fictitious  men  and  women  would  naturally  be  accom- 
panied by  simple  biographies  of  men  prominent  in  history  as  well 
literature.  This  biography  is  to  be  studied  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  characters  in  the  novels.  It  should  be  a  study  of 
events  not  for  their  own  sake  but  as  illustrating  character  and 
motives.  Up  to  this  time  I  would  have  no  biography  unless  the 
events  or  environment  of  an  author's  life  explained  in  some  way 
the  book  under  discussion.  In  such  a  study  of  men  the  pupil  is 
learning  to  judge  not  only  of  literature  but  of  life. 

Along  with  this  character  study  should  be  carried  a  study  of 
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literary  style.  -Metaphors  could  be  studied  in  The  Vision  of  Sir 
LaunfcUy  similes  in  the  Iliad  or  any  epic.  Tlie  Iliad  could  be 
reviewed  especially  for  its  similes,  these  would  ppobably  be  better 
appreciated  now  than  in  the  first  year.  The  Ancient  Mariner 
could  be  studied  for  epithets,  imitative  words,  for  specific  details 
making  vivid  pictures,  and  for  poetic  diction.  The  written  work 
should  be  more  frequent  and  more  original  than  in  the  first  year ; 
character  sketches,  original  stories,  verses,  anything  and  every- 
thing that  the  pupil  thinks,  he  should  be  encouraged  to  write. 
About  one-half  the  written  work  of  this  year  should  be  original. 
Imitations  of  style,  a  method  open  to  criticism  if  practiced  farther 
on  in  the  course,  should  be  encouraged  here  to  give  the  student 
flexibility  and  a  feeling  of  scope  in  his  written  work.  This  is 
usually  the  year  of  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  development 
of  the  logical  power.  It  is  the  year  of  geometry,  and  the  English 
work  should  appeal  to  the  logical  and  analytical  side  of  the  pupiFs 
mind.  It  is  the  most  important  year  of  the  High  School  English 
course  and  should  have  the  most  skillful  teachers. 

To  the  pupil  in  the  third  year  life  is  beginning  to  have  some 
system,  to  be  a  consecutive  whole ;  he  begins  to  form  his  system 
of  philosophy.  The  study  of  this  year  should  be  drama  and 
essays,  —  moral,  critical  and  philosophically  historical.  Drama 
is  the  most  complete  representation  of  life  taken  at  its  critical 
points,  an  epitome.  In  novels  life  is  seen  with  the  author^s  eyes 
through  his  explanations,  in  drama  the  student  has  to  do  much  of 
his  own  interpreting.  This  is  the  time  to  study  plot,  the  drama 
plot  being  the  most  compact  and  clear-cut.^  The  preliminary 
work  for  this  has  been  done  in  previous  years :  when  in  giving 
the  outlines  of  a  story  the  attention  has  been  called  to  certain 
events  as  more  important  than  others,  or  in  biogrs^phy  some 
events  are  selected  as  turning  points  in  a  man's  career,  the  stu- 
dent is  being  trained  to  find  crises ;  when,  also,  the  emotional 
motive  of  a  partly  narrative  lyric  has  been  traced  to  its  culmina- 
tion ;  as  the  sight  of  the  water-snakes  in  The  Ancient  Marinsr^  or 
the  two  emotional  crises  in  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal^  the  student 
is  learning  to  trace  the  emotional  motive  in  its  unfolding  as  plot. 
Previous  to  the  study  of  this  year  the  plot  as  a  whole  and  as  plot 
has  not  been  spoken  of,  though  in  such  a  story  as  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield^  where  the  threads  of  the  plot  have  a  decided  knot  in 
the  prison  scene,  into  which  all  the  characters  come,  the  scene 
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might  be  spoken  of  as  the  climax,  and  the  groups  that  form  the 
different  threads  indicated.  The  masterpieces  of  this  year  should 
include  at  least  two  Shakespearean  plays.  In  order  to  help  the 
student  to  trace  plot  development  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
him  read  outside  of  class  two  or  three  Greek  plays ;  as  the  Antig- 
one, (Edipus  Rex,  or  the  Electra  of  Sophocles.  The  plot  of  the 
Greek  grammar  is  more  readily  followed  than  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish. After  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy  of  Shakespeare's,  the  class 
should  study  an  eighteenth  century  comedy,  as,  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer  or  The  Bivala.  Then  a  comparison  should  be  made 
between  novel  and  epic  plots  and  drama  plots  by  reviewing  the 
plot  of  some  epics  and  novels  already  read.  Under  our  present 
plan  this  cannot  occupy  longer  than  the  first  semester. 

The  reading  of  essays  in  the  second  semester  should  be  prepared 
for  by  the  written  work  of  the  first  semester.  Without  having 
read  others'  criticisms  of  the  plays  the  students  should  write  out 
their  own  opinions  in  critical  essays,  sometimes  short,  sometimes 
longer  and  more  elaborate.  During  this  year  subjects  that  require 
outside  reading  should  be  assigned  for  papers.  These  should  be 
written  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher  with  no  notes  nor  books. 
Books  can  be  referred  to  afterwards  to  verify  statements ;  especial 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  judgment  with  which  the  pupil 
handles  his  material.  After  having  attempted  to  write  criticisms 
the  student  is  more  ready  to  appreciate  such  critical  essays  as 
Carlyle's  Bum%^  or  some  of  Macaulay's  critical  essays  —  literary 
or  historical. 

In  this  year  I  would  carry  on  the  study  of  style  by  considering 
especially  prose  sentences;  taking. Addison's  essays  for  loose, 
easy  style.  Bacon's  for  Epigram,  Macaulay's  for  antithesis,  and 
De  Quincy  for  fine  distinctions  in  words.  There  has  no  doubt 
been  an  incidental  consideration  of  synonyms  in  the  previous 
reading  but  here  is  a  good  place  for  a  deeper  insight  into  the  use 
and  derivation  of  words.  Some  essay  subjects  might  be  assigned 
from  the  epigrammatic  sentences  in  Bacon. 

Nothing  has  been  said  so  far  concerning  a  text-book  in  rhetoric. 

A  text-book  should  be  used  for  review ;  that  is,  to  sum  up  and 
systematize  a  child's  knowledge.  The  facts  of  rhetoric  have  been 
taught  in  connection  with  different  classics,  but  this  is  the  year 
in  which  the  student  is  learning  to  gather  up  threads  into  a  com- 
plete unit ;  and  to  this  year,  then,  belongs  the  study  of  a  rhetoric 
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text-book,  or  better  a  critical  essay  on  style ;  such  as  Herbert 
Spencer's  Philosopht/  of  Style.  A  practical  form  of  this  is  that 
edited  by  Fred.  N.  Scott  and  published  by  AUyn  and  Bacon.  If 
previous  to  this  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  use  a  book  in  com- 
position, say  in  the  second  year,  Scott  and  Denny's  Composition- 
Rhetoric  is  practical. 

With  this  thorough  preparation,  in  the  fourth  year  some  really 
advanced  work  in  English  may  be  done,  something  that  approaches 
college  rank  and  methods.  If  it  were  possible  I  would  have  two 
optional  courses  in  English  in  this  last  High  School  year ;  one  in 
language,  and  one  in  argumentation.  The  language  would  be  a 
study  of  the  diction  and  grammar  of  Shakespeare,  Spencer  and 
Chaucer,  leading  up  to  the  study  of  historical  grammar  and  ety- 
mology. Of  course  the  literary  content  is  not  to  be  ignored,  but 
to  be  held  decidedly  subordinate.  This  study  of  grammatical 
forms,  which  the  student  by  a  laboratory  method  of  study  could 
compile  and  arrange  for  himself,  literally  make  his  own  grammar, 
is  the  only  technical  grammar  I  would  have  in  the  High  School. 
In  the  eighth  grade,  just  below  the  High  School,  I  would  have 
the  child  taught  to  analyze  a  sentence  and  see  the  inter-relation 
of  its  parts,  particularly  the  use  of  phrases  and  clauses. 

The  second  course,  or  if  only  one  course  was  given,  the  second 
semester's  work  should  be  practice  in  written  and  oral  debate 
with  a  study^  of  Webster's  or  Burke's  speeches. 

I  have  purposely  left  the  subject  of  versification  till  the  last. 
It  has  not  been  generally  taught  in  our  schools ;  because  when 
introduced,  it  has  frequently  been  poorly  taught.  I  know  no 
good  reason  for  this.  If  every  teacher  would  take  a  little  pains 
to  study  Sidney  Lanier's  Science  of  Ungliah  Verse  and  to  train  his 
ear  by  reading  poetry  out  loud,  he  could  teach  versification  as 
well  as  he  does  metaphor.  One  is  no  more  difficult  than  the 
other.  It  should  be  taught,  of  course,  first  orally  in  connection 
with  each  poem ;  then  when  the  pupil  is  familiar  with  three  or 
four  meters,  review  in  some  text-book  the  names  of  the  meters ; 
as,  the  last  chapter  of  Swinton's  Prose  Composition^  or  a  rhetoric 
or  grammar.  If  phrasing  is  properly  taught,  as  in  music,  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  child  who  understands  rhythm  should  read  in  a 
sing-song  manner  any  more  than  a  piano  pupil,  because  he  has 
been  taught  to  count  time,  should  play  mechanically.  The  accent 
for  meaning  should  always  rule  that  for  rhythm,  and  this  rule 
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impressed  on  a  student's  mind  will  often  lead  him  to  search  out 
the  meanihg  before  scanning.  In  practice  I  have  found  it  another 
means  of  cultivating  his  judgment. 

These  thoughts  on  English  in  our  schools  are  based  on  a  few 
general  psychological  principles :  — 

First,  that  the  concrete  is  more  readily  perceived  than  the 
abstract;  that  is,  that  example  taken  from  a  masterpiece  is  better 
understood  by  the  pupil  than  the  statement  of  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple. 

Second,  that  the  finding  of  the  abstract  is  an  analysis  of  rela- 
tions, a  drawing  apart  of  qualities.  This  is  the  process  by  which 
the  pupil  makes  his  own  definitions  from  the  concrete  illustra- 
tions. 

Third,  that  the  mind  is  not  satisfied  till  it  gathers  up  these 
abstracts  inte  a  logical  system  —  a  science  or  philosophy  of  lan- 
guage or  literature.  This  is  the  reason  that  the  reading  and  analy- 
sis of  classics  should  precede  the  theoretical  rhetoric  or  grammar* 

Fourth,  that  our  process  of  thought  is  from  a  general  whole  to 
the  parts  and  back  agaio  to  a  whole  with  contents.  In  reading  a 
masterpiece  we  go  over  it  rapidly  at  first  for  the  general  effect  or 
story,  then  study  the  parts  carefully,  then  read  the  whole  again 
with  a  new  light  on  its  meaning.  In  the  first  year  of  the  course 
we  emphasized  the  story,  only  asking  such  detailed  study  as  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  comprehension.  In  the  second  and  third 
years  the  study  was  more  upon  details  in  style  and  content.  In 
the  third  year  a  return  to  study  of  the  whole  as  plot  is  made  but 
with  much  more  included  than  was  in  the  story  of  the  first  year. 
In  the  fourth  year  the  masterpiece  is  used  as  a  means  to  an  end ; 
namely,  the  study  of  language. 

Fifth,  that  all  education  is  a  cultivation  of  judgment,  and  that 
the  study  of  literature  is  a  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  and  ethical 
judgment. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  some  general  rules  for  our  guidance  in 
forming  an  English  curriculum.  I  have  tried  to  be  consistent 
and  have  refrained  from  recommending  any  methods  not  founded 
on  these  five  principles.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  article, 
founded  on  my  own  experience,  will  appeal  to  the  commonnsense 
and  experience  of  all  practical  teachers  of  English. 
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THE  INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

JOHN  W.  WILKINSON,  Ph.  D..  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI. 

FULL  many  a  year  we  have  been  waiting  for  some  grammatical 
wiseacre  to  rise  up  as  a  Latter-Day  Moses  to  lead  us  out  of 
the  Wilderness  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  of  dense  ignorance  in  ref- 
erence to  the  question  of  the  English  Infinitive  Mood.  But  it  has 
been  in  vain  and  we  still  grope  in  darkness  with  not  a  ray  of  light 
to  illumine  our  path. 

The  majority  of  grammars  dispose  of  the  subject  in  two  or 
three  lines  and  leave  us  to  draw  inferences  from  a  somewhat 
expansive  definition  which  means  so  much  that  it  practically 
means  nothing.  Imperialism  and  unlimited  expansion  may  be 
very  good  republican  campaign  thunder,  but  such  principles  can 
not  for  a  moment  be  tolerated  in  the  domain  of  English  grammar. 
Full  many  a  weary  hour  has  the  writer  pored  over  the  distress- 
ingly lucid  (^?)  expositions  on  the  Infinitive  Mood  in  many  of  the 
so-called  grammars  that  flood  the  market  of  to-day.  After  a 
close  perusal  of  every  autiiority  consulted  while  a  student  in  col- 
lege, the  subject  was  about  as  clear  as  mud  and  I  have  some  mis- 
givings yet  in  reference  to  a  full  understanding  of  it.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  this  case  has  been  in  settling  on  the  forms  of  the 
Infinitive  and  not  in  reference  to  its  scope  and  meaning. 

A  prominent  British  grammarian  very  tersely  says:  "The 
Infinitive  is  simply  an  abstract  noun,"  and  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  find  fault  with  him  for  having  made  such  a  statement.  A 
majority  of  school  grammars  create  the  impression  that  the 
Infinitive  has  only  one  form  easily  recognized  by  the  infallible 
sign  "  to "  which  invariably  precedes  the  verb  stem.  It  was  my 
misfortune  to  go  through  school  and  nearly  through  college 
laboring  under  this  delusion,  but  after  a  time  there  came  an 
awakening  and  the  scales  fell  from  my  eyes. 

In  Old  English  this  "infallible  sign"  was  comparatively 
unknown.  The  sign  of  the  Infinitive  then  was  the  suffix  "  -  an  " 
corresponding  to  Sanskrit  nouns  in  ^^ancL^^^  as  "gam-ana-m," 
from  "gam,"  to  go.  In  this  word  "gam-ana-m"  the  "m"i8 
merely  a  neuter  suffix.    In  Greek  we  have  this  suffix  in  "  enai " 
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(evat),  "nai"  (vat),  and  "ein"  (ct7).  In  Gothic  the  Infinitive 
lost  its  case  sign  and  the  suffix  ^^  a  "  and  therefore  always  ends  in 
*' an:"  in  Icelandic  it  is  shortened,  to  "-a,"  and  in  German  it  is 
"  en."  Later,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  "  an  "  was  represented 
by  "  en  "  or  '*  e,"  as  breken  and  breke  —  to  break.  Finally  this 
^^  e  "  became  silent  and  the  Infinitive  was  only  distinguished  by 
the  sign  ^^to"  which  is  not  found  before  the  simple  Infinitive 
until  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  originally  belonged 
only  to  an  inflected  form  of  the  Infinitive  ;  expressing  purpose; 
as  in  the  Old  English,  ^^  Ut  code  se  saedere  his  saed  to  sawehne  " 
(Out  went  the  sower  his  seed  to  sow.) 

But  later,  when  inflections  became  fewer,  '^  to  "  was  used  before 
the  Infinitive  generally,  except  in  the  following  cases : 

(1)  After  the  auxiliaries  "shall,"  "will,"  (with  "should"  and 
"  would.") 

(2)  After  the  verbs  "may"  ("might"),  "can"  ("could"), 
"must";  also  "let,"  "  make,"  "do"  (as,  "I  do  go,"  etc.),  "see," 
"bid"  (command),  "feel,"  "hear,"  "watch,"  "please";  sometimes 
"need"  (as,  "He  need  not  go")  and  "dare"  (to  venture.) 

(8)  After  "  had  ".in  the  idiomatic  use;  as,  "You  *had'  better 
•go,'"  "He  had  rather  walk  than  ride." 

(4)  In  exclamations;  as  in  the  following  examples: — "He 
'find'  pleasure  in  doing  good,"  cried  Sir  William. — Goldsmith. 
"She  'ask'  my  pardon,  poor  woman  1"  cried  Charles. — Macaulay. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  suffix  "en"  disappeared  and  in 
the  "  Romance  of  Partenay,"  written  about  this  time,  we  find 
instances  of  the  Infinitive  in  "ing": 

**  Our  lorde  will  receyve  hym  of  hys  grace 
And  off  all  hys  syn  yeuyhg  him  pardon." — (1.1528). 

«*  And  (they)  shall 
Enlesing  (»=lesen)  the  Rewme  and  also  the  land." — (5625). 

Doctor  Morris  contends  that  the  Infinitive  in  "-en"  did  not 
become  "-ing"  in  such  phrases  as,  "seeing  is  believing,"  "to  see 
is  to  believe."  Perhaps  the  suffix  "ing"  was  not  derived  directly 
from  the  suffix  "en,"  but  it  is  just  as  certain  that  we  have  an 
infinitive  in  "-ing"  to-day  as  that  we  had  one  in  "-en"  before 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  That  the  form  in  "-ing" 
in  the  expression  "seeing  is  believing"  is  an  infinitive  will  be 
readily  seen  on  turning  it  into  Latin,  German  or  French. 
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In  German  it  becomes  ^^aehen  ist  glauben*'  (the  infinitive  con- 
struction instead  of  "sehend"  and  "glaubend,"  the  participial 
construction).  The  same  is  true  in -Latin  where  we  have  "videre 
est  credere"  instead  of  "Videns"  and  "credens"  or  in  French 
where  we  have  "voir"  and  "croire."  It  seems  quite  evident  that 
in  sense  "seeing"  and  "believing"  are  equivalent  to  infinitives 
and  if  we  may  reason  from  the  analogy  of  related  foreign  lan- 
guages we  may  safely  assume  that  they  are  infinitives  in  form. 

Other  examples  of  the  infinitive  in  "-ing"  may  be  found  in 
the  following : 

(1)  Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow. 

(2)  "  Returning  were  as  tedious  as  (to)  go  o  'er  "  —  Pro  v.  III.  4. 

(3)     '^  If  all  feared  drowning  that  spy  waves  ashore, 

Gold  would  grow  rich,  and  all  the  merchants  poor.^' 

In  the  first  and  second  sentences  the  infinitive  is  used  as  sub- 
ject and  in  the  third  as  object. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  the  English  infinitive  has  three 
forms:  the  infinitive  in  "-ing"  as  in  the  examples  given  in  the 
preceding  lines,  the  infinitive  accompanied  by  the  sign  "to"  and 
the  infinitive  without  "to." 

Thus  in  the  verb  "see"  we  have  (1)  "seeing;  "  (2)  "to  see;" 
(8)  "see,"-  as  in  "Let  me  see."  The  forms  in  "ing"  are  very 
perplexing  arid  dijBScult  to  distinguish.  The  infinitive  in  "-ing" 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  gerund  in  "-ing"  having  the 
function  of  both  a  noun  and  a  verb  and  the  present  participle  in 
"ing."  The  infinitive  with  "to"  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  gerund  with  "  to."  The  former  rarely  expresses  pur- 
pose while  the  latter  generally  does.     In  the  sentence : 

"  And  fools  who  came  to  scoffs 
Remained  to  pray.*' 

'     The  forms  "to  scofE"  and  "to  pray"  are  not  infinitives  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  gerunds  expressing  purpose. 

Examples  of  the  short  form  of  the  infinitive  have  already  been 
given. 
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ELEANOR  LEARNS   TO  READ. 

MISS  HABRIBT  IBBDBLL*  TirnSVILLB,  PA. 

ELEANOR,  being  a  frail  child,  had  never  been  to  school,  nei- 
ther had  she  had  a  teacher  at  home.  One  day  when  she 
was  eight  years  old,  as  she  played  about  the  room,  she  kept  repeat- 
ing to  herself  something  about  ^^  green  jacket,  red  cap  and  white 
owl's  feather." 

"  What  are  you  saying,  Eleanor?"  was  asked. 
"  It's  in  a  book,"  said  Eleanor,  "  do  you  want  to  hear  all  of  it?" 
Upon  being  assured  we  did,  she  went  to  the  table  and  taking  a 
book,  eagerly  turned  the  leaves  and  having  found  what  she 
sought,  with  entire  unconsciousness  of  herself,  her  little  body 
only  expressive  of  an  exquisite  enjoyment  which  she  wished  to 
share,  she  gave  us, 

'<  Up  the  airy  mountain, 
Down  the  rushy  glen," 

and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  poem. 

Fortunately  no  remarks  were  made  about  the  performance, 
except  that  some  one  asked,  ^^  Who  taught  you  to  read,  Eleanor?  " 
The  child  looked  up  puzzled. 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  her  father,  '*I  don't  know  how  she 
learned  to  read.  But  then,"  he  added,  reflectively,  "  I  don't  know 
how  she  learned  to  talk  either." 

His  grouping  of  the  two  processes  was  chance,  perhaps,  and  the 
suggestion  of  the  analogy  is  not  new.  Many  have  had  ideas, 
however  vague,  as  to  the  psychological  similarity  there  must  be 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  oral  form  of  a  language  to  that  of  its 
written  form.  Yet  each  fresh  thought  on  the  subject  gives  occa- 
sion for  renewed  wonder  at  the  smoothness  and  unconsciousness 
with  which  one  is  acquired  contrasted  with  all  the  friction  usually 
attendant  upon  learning  the  other. 
/  The  spoken  word  is  a  symbol. 
VThe  written  word  is  a  symbol. 

One  affects  the  consciousness  through  the  ear,  the  other  through 
the  eye.  The  effect  in  consciousness  is  the  same  whichever  is 
presented. 
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Or  from  the  subjective  standpoint,  there  is  that  in  conscious- 
ness which  seeks  expression  through  words.  As  far  as  words  go, 
assuming  that  those  used  are  the  same  in  either  case,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  the  consciousness  whether  the  spoken  or  the 
written  form  be  used. 

When  we  have  command  of  a  language  both  in  its  spoken  and 
its  written  form,  we  pass  impartially  from  one  to  the  other. 
Whether  we  hear  a  thing  or  read  it,  whether  we  speak  or  write, 
there  is  to  the  mind  no  sense  of  difference  in  the  fact 

Since  the  two  forms  of  the  one  mode  of  expression  are  so  alike 
in  themselves  and  in  their  psychological  and  practical  use  and 
effect,  it  would  seem  that  the  principles  and  rules  which  govern 
the  acquirement  of  the  one  must  govern  the  acquirement  of  the 
other,  and  in  the  natural  order  of  things  they  would  be  learned 
alike.  So  much  depends  upon  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this,  that  the. 
question  claims  earnest  and  immediate  consideration. 

By  recent  investigations  a  mass  of  material  bearing  upon  the 
first  three  years  of  life  has  been  accumulated.     Looking  this  over, 
it  is  evident  that  a  child  goes  through  successive  stages  in  learn- 
ing to  hear  language  and  to  talk,  these. stages  following  each  other 
in  an  order  and  at  a  time  approximately  the  same  in  each  indi- 
vidual, so  that  the  degree  of  development  at  any  given  age  may 
be  quite  confidently  predicted.     For  instance,  if  told  a  child  is 
four  months  old,  we  would  not  expect  that  he  would  speak  words, 
but  we  would  expect  him  to  "  take  notice,"  that  is,   to  locate 
sounds.     If  told  that  he  is  a  year  old,  we  would  be  likely  to  ask, 
"Does  he  talk  any?" 
y    /"  Now  there  are  indications  that  in  learning  to  read  and  write,  if 
'  '  uUowed  to  do  as  his  nature  prompts,  the  child  goes  through  suc 
\\  fl^ssive  stages  closely  corresponding  to  the  former  ones. 

Watch  any  group  of  children  in  the  ordinary  home  life  and 
something  like  the  following  incidents  may  be  noted. 

Dorothy,  fourteen  months  old,  and  Anna,  aged  six  years,  are  on 
the  floor  together,  playing  with  blocks.  Anna  keeps  up  a  con- 
stant run  of  talk.  "  I'll  put  this  block  here.  You  put  yours  on 
top  of  it.  Now  it  is  my  turn.  No,  don't  do  that,,  you'll  knock 
it  over.  Now  it  is  a  house,  and  this  is  a  window.  ,A  big  wind 
comes,  blows  the  house  down,"  etc.,  suiting  actions  to  words, 
Dorothy  listens,  watching  her  motions,  makes  dives  into  the 
midst  of  the  blocks,  to  be  guided  or  restrained  by  the  elder  one, 
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is  forced  to  comprehend  her  plans  in  part  at  least.     She  is  learn- 
ing to  hear  language. 

A  oat  comes  into  the  room.  Dorothy  sees  her,  creeps  over  and 
touches  her.  Pussy  puts  out  her  paw  and  taps  the  baby's  hand. 
Over  to  her  mother  toddles  the  delighted  child,  jabbering  a  string 
of  sound,  expressive  enough  and  with  vowel  sounds  and  conso- 
nants as  in  her  mother-tongue,  but  in  no  predetermined  order. 
None  resemble  words  unless  there  may  be  some  approach  to  the 
word  "kitty."     Dorothy  is  learning  to  talk. 

r^    Three-year-old  Harold  takes  a  book  to  his  father.     "Read  a 
/7  story,"  he  begs.     The  father  lifts  him  to  his  knee  and  reads,  the 
/  /   book  open  before  them  both.     There  are  occasional  interruptions 
l'  /     when  both  look  at  the  pictures  illustrating  the  text.     Or  he  brings 
1 1  /     the  book  and  says:  "  I  read  a  story,"  and  turning  the  pages,  fol- 
O  lowing  the  text  with  his  eyes,  he  improvises  as  he  goes,  a  tale 
which  is  a  compound  of  what  he  has  heard  and  his  own  imagin- 
ings.    Harold  is  learning  to  read. 

A  letter  has  been  received,  read  and  discussed  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  It  is  then  laid  on  the  table.  Harold  takes  it 
up.  He  looks  it  over  and  walks  around  thoughtfully  with  it 
under  his  arm.  Presently,  turning  up  the  blank  side  of  the 
sheet,  he  says,  "  I  want  to  write."  He  is  supplied  with  paper  and 
pencil,  and  seated  in  his  little  chair,  is  much  occupied  for  five 
minutes.  He  then  takes  the  scrawled-over  sheet  to  his  grand- 
mother, with  the  request  that  she  read  it.  Does  she  hesitate  ? 
Not  at  all.  She  promptly  reads  from  it  such  sentences  as  he 
might  have  given  expression  to,  greatly  to  his  joy  and  satisfaction. 
He  is  learning  to  write. 

The  parallelism  of  the  cases  is  unquestionable.  Scribbling  is  to 
writing  what  babbling  is  to  talking,  preceding  it,  holding  the 
same  office  of  forming  the  organ,  giving  practice  in  shaping  the 
elements.  As  the  babbling  child  thinks  he  talks,  so  the  scribbling 
child  thinks  he  writes.  One  is  as  natural  to  him,  as  universal,  as 
much  a  part  of  his  growth  as  the  other.  He  needs  no  urging  to 
practise  either. 

In  listening  to  speech,  there  is  much  the  little  one  does  not 
understand.  The  speaker,  although  knowing  this,  goes  right  on 
with  whatever  is  needed  in  their  intercourse.  Words  known  are 
included  in  words  unknown.  Gesture  is  an  interpreter.  The 
<shild  grasps  at  the  whole,  takes  the  most  obvious  meaning,  ignor; 
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ing  the  niceties,  responds  by  actions,  to  be  encouraged  or  cor- 
rected in  proportion  to  his  understanding,  is  thrown  back  continu- 
ally to  find  finer  meanings. 

Just  so  in  his  growing  acquaintance  with  printed  matter,  the 
whole  is  given  to  him  freely  from  the  first.     The  story  is  a  unit, 
the  printed  form  before  his  eyes.     He  first  recognizes  books  as  a 
source  of  pleasure,  stories  are  there.     He  soon  sho_w8  preferences    "- 
in  stories,  he  associates,  he  comes  to  know  one  book  from  another,  3 
will  bring  you  his  own.     Later  he  can  turn  to  the  place  in  the  '/ 
book  where  the  favorite  story  is.     Then  he  knows  what  page  a  ; 
certain  part  of  a  story  is  on.     He  knows  sentences,  words,  c  His 
progress  is  shown  by  his  demands,  which  if  responded  to,  each  in 
its  turn,  run  something  like  this :  — 

Tell  me  a  story. 
..  "Read  me  a  story. 

Read  me  this  story. 

Where  is  such  and  such  a  story  ? 

Where  does  it  tell  about  so  and  so  ? 

What  does  it  say  here  ? 

What  is  this  word  ? 

The  oral  language  is  the  interpreter  for  the  written,  as  gesture 
was  for  the  spoken.  Each  would  remain  unknown  without  its 
interpreter. 

\  Looked  at  in  this  way,  it  would  seem  that  not  only  are  the  pro- 

^     '      cesses  alike  by  their  own  nature,  but  that  the  child  in  all  cases 

where  he  has  access  to  books  and  writing  materials,  actually  starts 

^,j_  •  '       -     to  take  reading  and  writing  as  he  took  hearing  language  and  talk- 

y  ing,   his   progress   being   according   to   conditions   furnished,  in 

exceptional  cases  reaching  fruition  in  the  full  ability  to  read  apd 

'     write. 

It  would  be  profitable  to  make  out  a  diagram  showing  the  rate 
of  progress  in  each  mode  of  expression  and  the  corresponding 
stages  of  development  right  through  the  two  processes,  to  begin 
with  the  first' coo  and  follow  the  voice  through  to  the  first  articu- 
late word,  then  on  until  the  child  has  a  working  use  of  the  oral 
language.  So  from  the  first  scrawl  till  the  written  word  is  reached 
and  on  to  the  working  use  of  the  written  form.  No  less  inter- 
esting than  profitable  would  it  be  to  search  for  the  motive,  the  J 
impelling  force  that  leads  him  in  each  case  to  expression  ;  to 
watch  his  satisfaction,  at  first,  in  the  sounds  and  scrawls  for  their 
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own  sake  ;  the  gradual  growth  of  their  purposed  use  as  means  of 
expression ;  his  dawning  consciousness  of  plan,  premeditated  order 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  by  his  elders,  that  is,  his  per- 
ception of  the  conventional  symbol,  either  spoken  or  written ;  his 
adoption  of  the  symbol,  from  the  first  crude  effort  until  conscious 
correctness  is  reached. 

It  is  true  that  in  such  a  scheme  to  show  the  analogy,  the  latter 
stages  of  development  in   reading  and   writing  would  be  left 
largely  to  the  imagination,  intuitive  of  what  would  be  from  what 
had  gone  before.     If  in  learning  the  oral  language  the  course  fol- 
lowed is  certain  and  well  known  and  the  learning  of  the  written 
follows  a  parallel  course  as  long  as  conditions  are  similar,  Ut  con- . 
ditions  continue  to  be  similar,  and  so  will  the  courses  hef    Thus/ 
the  long  and  eager  search  for  the  way  to  teach  reading  and  writ- 1 
ing  would  culminate  in  close  observation  of  how  a  child  learns  toi 
hear  language  and  to- talk.  |  Illustrations  would  be  afforded  by 
the  investigation  of  exceptional  cases,  like  Eleanor's,  J&ie  natural  I     ^ 
course  of  events  being  usually  interrupted  by  an  artificial  school  |^ 
system.  I  Though  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  search  would  yield  ' 
confirmation  oftener  than  might  be  expected.     George  Sand  is 
not  the  only  one  who,  under  no  compulsion,  read  at  four  years  of 
age. 

We  never  cease  to  wonder  at  the  extent  and  amount  of  knowl- 
edge accumulated  during  the  first  three  years  of  childhood  nor  at 
the  rate  of  development  of  the  little  creature.  We  say,  ^'Let  this 
go  on  through  the  first  years  of  school  life  and  what  may  not  be 
done."  But  something  bars  the  way.  ,We  are  toldv  **  He  must 
learn  to  read  and  write."  As  if  he  had  not  already  taken  the 
first  steps,  and  of  his  own  volition,  his  efforts  unrecognized  for 
what  they  are.  As  if  he  would  not  continue  in  the  same  line  if 
he  has  the  opportunity.  '  Books  are  no  novelty  to  him  nor  writing 
material,  neither  th^eir  function  nor  the  method  of  using  them. 
The  power  to  read  and  write  is  in  bud,  all  ready  to  blossom.' 
When  he  was  a  year  old  did  we  stop  his  growth  that  he  might 
learn  to  talk? 

The  impulse  that  drove  him  to  speech  is  powerful.  He  took  it 
because  he  must  have  a  means  of  communication  with  those 
around  him  more  adequate  than  that  of  cries,  tones  and  gestures 
which  was  his  first  language.  But  when  he  has  developed  so  that 
his  mind  needs  more  than  the  circle  of  those  about  him,  speech, 
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in  its  turn,  is  no  longer  sufficient.  He  turns  to  the  written  lan- 
guage through  it  to  gain  a  wider  horizon  with  an  impulse  just  as 
powerful.  Now  if  the  school  life  is  a  continuation  of  the  home 
life  only  broader,  deeper,  wider,  more  systematized,  the  call  from 
within  for  the  more  adequate  mode  of  expression  and  means  of 
communication  to  meet  the  wider  needs  will  be  so  imperative  that 
there  will  be  no  withstanding  it  any  more  than  we  once  withstood 
his  demand  that  we  should  teach  him  speech. 


/ 


PUERTO  RICO  AND  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION* 

CHARLES  EDWARD  WATERS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


COLUMBUS,  on  his  second  voyage  in  1498,  made  a  landing  on 
the  west  coast  of  "  Borinquen"  a  well  watered  island  one 
hundred  and  eight  miles  long  and  thirty-«even  miles  broad  (in 
form  an  irregular  parallelogram),  traversed  from  east  to  west  by 
a  most  clearly  defined  range  of  hills,  and  situated  between  17°  50' 
and  18°  30'  North  latitude  and  66°  36'  and  67°  10'  West  longitude. 
He  watered  his  vessels  from  a  spring  (from  the  abundance  of 
water  in  which  he  called  the  place  "-4^T«€Za")  now  known  as 
Aguadilla  (little  ^^  Agiuzda^'^^  or  Watering  Place.  From  the 
beauty  of  surroufidings  he  also  called  it  "  Puerto  Rico  "  (Rich,  or 
Beautiful  Port)  subsequently  called  "  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico  " 
—  Saint  John  of  the  Rich  Port.  The  Spaniards  subsequently 
gave  the  name  Puerto  Rico  to  the  entire  island. 

In  the  years  1509  to  1520  the  native  inhabitants  were  subdued 
and  swept  away  by  the  Spaniards.  From  that  date  until  the  year 
1898  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  continued  to  be  a  Spanish  posses- 
sion. In  1596  and  1698  the  English  attacked  the  island;  the 
Dutch  in  1615  and  the  English  again  in  1678  and  1797.  In  1820 
the  Porto  Ricans  made  a  movement  towards  independence,  but 
Spanish  supremacy  was  unquestionably  reestablished  in  1823.  In 
1870  the  island  was  declared  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain 
divided  into  seven  departments,  viz.:  Bayamon^  Arecibo^  Agua- 
dilla^ Mayaguez^  Poncey  Humacao  and  Guayama  (the  island  of 
Yiequez,  a  military  penal  station,  is  the  eighth  department).  The 
population  of  the  island  in  1880  was  estimated  as  seven  hundred 

*The  facts  as  set  forth  In  this  article  are  taken  from  the  best  obtainable  informa- 
tion at  the  present  time.    Official  reports  contain  few,  if  any,  general  statistics. 
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and  fifty  thousand,  of  which  four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
(two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  males  and  two  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  females)  were  white  and  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  (one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  males  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  females)  were  colored.  Slavery  was  , 
completely  abolished  on  the  island  in  1878  by  the  abrogation  of 
the  system  of  forced  labor. 

The  island  was  governed  by  a  Captain  General  (appointed  by 
the  Spanish  crown)  assisted  by  a  junta  of  military  ofBcers  until 
Spain  looking  to  the  saving  of  the  province  (but  too  late)  granted 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  an  autonomous  government  with 
a  cabinet  in  which  there  was  to  be  an  ^'inland  minister" — a  Min- 
ister of  Education  an(^  Public  Works. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  history  of  our  acquired  ^'  possession  "  in  the 
West  Indies  for  which  the  genius,  ^^  the  ascent  of  the  individual 
into  the  vision  and  will-power  of  the  race  —  so  that  he  is  guided 
by  the  universality  of  mankind  and  is  fit  guide  for  others  "  —  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  may  be  called  on  to 
formulate  a  system  of  government,  education  suitable  for  a  sensi- 
tive people  who  if  properly  treated  should  make  most  excellent 
"subjects" — citizens,  to  replace  those  syste^is  imposed  on  them 
by  a  nation  of  the  Latin  race  during  a  period  of  nearly  four  cen- 
turies. It  should  here  be  stated  that  the  churcIjL  (Romish)  while 
wielding  its  own  influence,  does  not  dominate  affairs  on  the  island 
of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  same  extent  that  she  does  on  the  neighbor- 
ing island  of  Cuba  —  especially  in  the  matter  of  education. 

Of  the  estimated  five  hundred  and  fifty  schools  on  the  island  of 
Puerto  Rico,  forty  schools,  or  a  little  more  than  seven  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number,  are  classed  as  private,  or  church,  schools.  The 
others  are  styled  public  schools  although  with  the  exception  of 
"los  Pobres  "  (the  poor),  who  do  not  have  to  pay  for  books  or 
tuition  but  are  required  to  bring  to  the  school  a  certificate  from 
the  mayor  of  Jhe  city,  or  town,  certifying  to  their  condition  rela- 
tive to  their  classification  as  ^^  rich  or  poor,"  the  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  tuition  fees  instead  of  a  school  tax  assessed  on  the 
inhabitants.  The  tuition  fees,  amounting  to  something  more  than 
three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  "pesos "♦  in  the  year  1897,  are 
apportioned  between  the  two  "barrios"  (wards,  or  school  dis- 
tricts)— the  North  "barrio"  and  the  South  "barrio,"  each,  have 

*Tbe  P680  of  Cuba,  or  **  Caban  poso  "  ia  yalaed  at  ninety-two  and  six-tenth  cents. 
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almost  the  same  population — into  which  the  island  is  divided  Im( 
the  purpose  of  school  administration. 

To  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  language  the  system  of 
school  organization  on  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  appears  to  be 
formidable  and  complex — not  to  say  perplexing.  But  on  his 
obtaining  an  insight  into  the  system  of  education  pertaining 
thereon  the  American  is  struck  with  its  similarity  to  the  system 
prevailing  in  his  own  country  :^- the  primary  school,  for  children 
of  five  years  and  under  that  age ;  the  auxiliary  (intermediate) 
school ;  the  elementary  (grammar)  school  and  the  superior  (high) 
school,  as  maintained  generally  in  the  cities,  or  large  towns,  while 
the  ^^  rurale,"  or  ungraded,  school  of  the  interior  of  the  island 
reminds  him  of  the  sometimes  mentioned  ^^  deestrik  skule  "  of  our 
own  New  England.  The  whole  system  however  of  Puerto  Rican 
education  more  closely  resembles  the  ^^  common  school "  system 
prevailing  in  the  United  States  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  world.  It  is  necessary  to  say  that  only  to  a  limited  extent  is 
advantage  taken  of  the  means,  as  they  exist,  to  secure  an  edu- 
cation to  the  children  of  school  age  living  on  the  island,  the  esti- 
mated school  population  of  which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  seven  hundred  (sixty-five  thousand  four  hundred  boys 
and  sixty  thousand  three  hundred  girls).  The  maximum  school 
attendance  for  the  same  year  was  twenty-eight  thousand  pupils  — 
including  five  thousand  of  "los  pobres"  (twenty  thousand  boys 
and  eight  thousand  girls),  or  a  little  more  than  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  school  enrollment.  There  are  three  schools  (two  in 
the  North  "barrio"  and  one  in  the  South  '* barrio"  on  the  island 
for  adults  with  a  total  estimated  attendance  of  less  than  two  hun- 
dred pupils. 

The  primary  schools  of  Puerto  Rico  are  mixed  schools  taught 
by  women.  But  here  co-education  may  be  said  to  end.  In  the 
auxiliary,  the  elementary  and  the  superior  school  there  is  no  asso- 
ciation of  the  sexes,  girls  being  taught  in  one  place  by  women 
teachei-s  (sometimes  sisters  of  charity),  and  boys  in  another  place 
by  men  teachers.  The  course  of  study  in  the  schools  is  similar 
to  the  course  of  study  in  the  common,  or  public  school  in  the 
United  States.  The  work  in  the  superior  school  however  falls 
short  by  at  least  one  year  of  the  work  done  in  our  secondary,  or 
high  school. 

The  collegiate  institute  located  in  San  Juan  and  supported  by 
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the  governiuent,  is  all  that  remains  to  the  seeker  after  knowledge 
on  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  coarse  of  study  in  the  insti- 
tute provides  for  one  modern  language  (elective  on  the  part  of 
the  student);  for  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek,  geology,  bot- 
any, algebra,  geometry,  history,  and  chemistry  and  physics.  The 
sciences  are  imperfectly  taught  by  reason  of  lack  of  laboratory 
facilities.  The  degree  of  B.  A.  is  given  to  the  graduate  of  the 
institute  after  a  four  years*  course,  a  course  that  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  close  of  the  sophomore  year  in  the  recognized  col- 
leges in  America.  The  average  age  of  graduates  is  nineteen 
years  and  only  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  matriculates  are 
graduated  —  there  were  in  the  class  recently  graduated  less  than 
twenty  to  receive  the  degree.  A  tuition  fee  of  two  and  one-half 
pesos  a  year  is  charged  for  each  study*  taken  up  by  the  student. 
It  is  stated  that  three  young  women  have  graduated  from  the 
institute,  and  that  its  courses  of  study  are  open  to  men  and 
women,  alike.  The  young  woman  of  Puerto  Rico  has  not  yet 
awakened  to  the  advantages  of  higher  education  for  women, 
although  she  sometimes  takes  a  finishing  course  (of  study)  in  the 
United  States. 

The  priests'  college  receives  a  number  of  students  as  Candidates 
for  the  priesthood.  But  the  writer  of  this  article  is  reliably 
informed  that  it  is  not  infrequent  for  students  to  remain  in  this 
college  until  their  desired  education  is  complete  when  they  with- 
draw without  taking  orders. 

In  the  capital  (San  Juan)  there  is  a  public  library  of  several 
thousand  volumes,  rich  in  historical  works,  but  lacking  in  modern 
literature  except  in  the  romance  languages.  A  research  among 
the  shelves  of  this  library  might  reveal  to  a  person  well  versed  in 
the  Spanish  language  abundant  treasure  on  the  subject  of  early 
discoveries  under  the  Spanish  flag. 

In  the  professions,  as  practiced  on  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  graduate  in  dental  surgery  (D.  D.  S.)  of  an  established 
dental  college  in  the  United  States  is  welcomed  to  a  lucrative 
practice.  The  same  may  be  said  of  graduates  of  recognized  engi- 
'  neering  schools  in  the  United  States.  Diplomas  of  medical  col- 
leges in  this  country  are  not  recognized  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
^possessors  of  those  much  prized  "  sheep-skins  "  are  there  debarred 
from  the  practice  of  their  profession.  The  generally  applied  course 
in  the  American  law  school  cannot  fit  the  holder  of  a  diploma 
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from  such  an  institution  to  become  eminently  successful  as  a  prac- 
titioner before  the  courts,  as  at  present  organized,  in  the  countries 
of  southern  Europe,  and  their  dependencies  —  hence  the  Ameri- 
can lawyer,  at  the  present  time,  finds  little  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice his  chosen  profession  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  question  most  often  asked,  just  now,  is :  what  are  the  pros- 
pects for  the  American,  or  English  speaking,  teacher  on  the  islands 
of  Ctiba  and  Puerto  Rico  ?  The  only  answer  to  such  a  question 
must  be :  ^^  The  matter  of  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the 
recently  acquired  territory  by  the  United  States  will  doubtless 
come  before  Congress  during  the  ensuing  winter  (1898-'99)  when 
a  suitable  government  for  these  islands  is  being  discussed.  Noth- 
ing is  practicable  at  present  except  what  is  undertaken  by  the 
military  authorities  in  immediate  charge  of  the  islands — acting 
their  own  discretion." 


MOMENTS. 


FREDERICK  MANLEY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

O  there  are  moments  when  the  human  heart 

Is  like  the  woodlands  on  a  mom  ia  June ! 

And  all  its  thoughts  as  night-dews  which  the  moon 

Creates  Endymions  where  she  plays  the  part 

Of  Dian  in  the  meadows,  and  the  earth 

With  all  the  deeps  of  heaven  is  atune 

In  majesty,  and  peace  and  loveliness. 

O  then  are  men  dumb  poets  in  their  poy ; 

Then  weaves  the  soul  sweet  songs  that  soothe  and  bless. 

And  we  have  flashings  of  eternity. 

Doubt-withering,  and  our  poor  mortality 

Is  glorified  with  thoughts  that  are  as  flowers 

Within  the  bosom  of  whose  flniteness 

The  moon  and  stars  lie  dreaming,  after  showers. 
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EDITORIAL. 

ONE  of  the  most  original  and  characteristic  features  of  the  educa- 
tional new  departure  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  is  the 
establishment  of  the  city  Normal  or  Training  School  for  teachers,  which 
is  now  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  common  school  system  in  every  con- 
siderable city  in  the  Northern  States.  For  this  great  advanced  move- 
ment the  country  is  indebted  to  the  Oswego  State  Normal  School  of 
New  York.  Dr.  Sheldon,  sometime  during  the  sixties,  feeling  the  great 
importance  of  a  more  effective  system  of  pedagogic  training  for  the 
teachers  especially  of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  invited  an 
expert  from  one  of  the  English  Training  Schools  to  visit  Oswego  and 
give  lectures  on  the  natural  methods  of  instruction  already  introduced 
in  Great  Britain  in  connection  with  the  leading  normal  seminaries. 
With  true,  rare  sagacity  in  '<  sensing  the  situation  "  that  was  his  chief 
distinction  as  an  educator.  Dr.  Sheldon  assigned  to  a  group  of  young 
people,  chiefly  women,  the  task  of  reporting  three  lectures  and  working 
out  a  scheme  of  practical  instruction  in  American  schools  in  every 
department  of  elementary  education.  Out  of  this  movement  came  a 
remarkable  advance  in  methods  of  teaching  which  for  the  time  gave  to 
the  Oswego  school  its  deserved  prominence.  The  city  training  school  for 
city  teachers,  is  one  of  the  njost  valuable  elements  of  this  new  departure. 
The  Oswego  graduates  were  sent  forth  through  the  state,  and  to  many 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  West,  and  the  city  Normal  became  the  most 
powerful  instrumentality  in  the  development  of  the  graded  school  every- 
where outside  of  New  England.  Indeed,  without  it,  it  would  have 
been  pi*actically  impossible  in  the  northwest  to  have  supplied  a  compe- 
tent body  of  young  women  teachers  for  the  new  graded  school  system, 
without  which  the  rapidly  growing  towns  of  these  states  could  never 
have  been  educationally  handled  with  success.  Up  to  that  date,  and 
indeed  through  two-thirds  of  the  Union,  till  tlie  present  time,  the  pupils 
of  the  State  Normal  Schools  have  entered  with  such  meagre  academical 
preparation,  that  a  two  years'  course  was  not  sufficient  to  qualify  them 
even  for  the  proper  work  in  the  rural  jdistricts,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
greater  demands  of  the  larger  villages  and  cities.  The  city  Normal 
everywhere  made  graduation  from  the  highest  public  school  a  condition 
of  entrance,  and  combined  the  proper  study  of  pedagogics  with  con- 
stant practice,  not  in  the  old-time  '^  Model  School,'*  but  in  an  ample  rep- 
resentative training  school  including  all  the  grades  of  the  elementry  course 
The  success  of  the  movement  was  so  great  that  even  the  stubborn  con- 
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aervatism  of  New  England  was  finally  overcome,  and  there  are  prob- 
ably not  a  score  of  cities  in  the  northern  states  of  20,000  people  and 
upwards,  destitute  of  this  invaluable  feature  of  the  system.  In  the 
South  it  is  already  acclimated  in  several  of  the  leading  cities,  and,  in  a 
large  number  of  village  graded  schools,  appears  in  the  form  of  a  teachers' 
class,  instructed  and  supervised  by  the  superintendent,  with  opportunity 
for  observation  and  practise.  Of  courae,  this,  the  most  essential  and 
oha.racteristic  i^ency  of  the  great  reform  known  as  the  ^^New  Educa- 
tion,*' like  the  entire  new  departure  it  represents,  has  fought  its  way  to 
its  present  success  against  a  persistent  opposition.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  representative  of  the  old-time  college  and  academy  who  have 
believed  that  their  graduates  were  competent  for  anything  outside 
of  special  training,  driven  from  their  old  strongholds  in  law,  medi- 
cine and  divinity,  have  made  the  most  central  of  the  professions,  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  the  ^^  last  ditch."  There  are  still  eminent 
authorities  who  assert  that  the  city  training  school  especially  is  a  fail- 
ure, and  that  the  *^  university  system,"  whatever  that  may  be,  is  now 
the  pressing  need.  From  another  quarter  under  the  auspices  of  the 
new  ^'  physiological  psychology,"  the  state  and  city  normals  are  alike 
assailed  as  ^*  medieval."  And,  as  in  the  campaign  of  education  ex- 
tremes meet,  the  ^^ oldest  old'*  university,  and  the  *^ newest  new"  edu- 
cator strike  hands  with  the  average  member  of  the  city  school  board 
fighting  for  his  time-honored  privilege  of  shelving  his  own  sister,  cousin, 
widow  or  maiden  aunt  in  a  life  position  as  teacher,  irrespective  of  qual- 
ifications. 

THE  city  training  school,  like  all  other  good  things,  lives  and  grows, 
or  dies,  amid  an  environment  of  peril.  The  first  peril  is  found 
in  the  apology  for  a  Normal  School  which  is  still  tolerated  in  some  of 
our  cities  of  the  second  class.  By  this  arrangement,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  High  School  girl-graduates  are  drafted  into  the  service  of 
supplying  the  entire  teaching  foKce  in  a  large  schoolhouse,  at  a  nominal 
salary ;  the  master  or  woman  principal  expected  to  give  to  the  * '  raw 
team "  regular  instruction  in  pedagogics.  Of  course,  such  a  school, 
with  a  competent  principal,  may  be  in  better  condition  than  a  similar 
group  of  untrained  teachers  under  a  principal  ignorant,  indifferent  or 
hostile  to  everything  in  education  outside  his  own  barren  and  narrow 
experience.  But,  at  best,  it  is  a  caricature,  and  the  pupil-teachers  are 
simply  cheated  out  of  a  salary,  with  small  prospect  of  genuine  normal 
training.  Another  difficulty  is  in  flooding  the  Normal  school  with  twice 
the  number  of  students  required  to  fill  vacancies.  The  graduates  ai*e 
launched  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  place-hunting,  dependent  on  influence 
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often  with  oflScials  *^  whose  education  has  been  neglected,"  for  appoint- 
ment. It  seems  next  to  impossible  to  persuade  the  graduate  of  a  city 
training  school  \o  accept  any  position  outside  the  city  limits,  and  num- 
bers of  these  young  women  are  thus  forced  into  a  kind  of  lobbying 
thoroughly  distasteful  to  any  self-respecting  teacher,  and  the  position 
gained  is  often  burdened  with  conditions  which  no  competent  teacher 
should  be  compelled  to  endure.  Another  weakness  of  the  system  is  in 
the  character  of  the  High  School,  which  is  often  a  representative  of  the 
secondary  education  only  in  name,  and  in  many  of  our  cities,  a  sort  of 
refuge  for  multitudes  of  girls  who  ^^  thus  kill  time  "  for  the  few  years 
before  the  final  settlement  for  life,  largely  from  social  considerations. 
Of  course  the  efficiency  of  the  school  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
fit  choice  of  its  teachers.  And  the  peculiar  mixture  of  scientific  or 
pedagogic  expertism,  experience,  common  sense  and  round-about  man- 
hood and  womanhood  required  for  such  a  position  is  not  easily  found. 
Just  now,  as  in  Boston,  there  comes  a  note  of  alarm  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  university  type  of  training  and  the  more  cultivated 
social  class,  demanding,  on  the  one  hand,  a  more  severe  academic  pre- 
paration, and,  on  the  other,  that  the  school  shall  not  be  filled  with  young 
women  from  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  whose  deficiencies  in  social 
training  appear  at  once  in  their  new  position  as  the  ^*  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend  "  of  fifty  children  or  youth.  Doubtless  there  is  something 
in  both  these  complaints.  But  the  remedy,  as  in  almost  eveiy  similar 
cause  of  complaint,  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  radical  change  of  the  school 
system,  but  in  doing  more  thoroughly  what  is  now  attempted  in  a  half- 
hearted and  vacillating  way.  The  three  new  departures  in  our  city 
school-keeping,  the  city  normal,  kindergarten  and  industrial  training, 
can  easily  become  useless  fads  and  elements,  of  disorganization.  Each 
of  them  must  be  vei7  good  or  it  were  better  to  postpone  its  introduc- 
tion until  the  educational  public  of  the  community  can  be  relied  on  to 
place  it  on  a  solid  foundation  in  the  matter  of  support,  competent 
instruction  and  a  supervision  that  shall  amount  to  the  most  complete 
administration  of  a  civil  service  system ;  where,  of  all  places,  it  is  most 
needed ;  the  selection  of  teachers  for  the  people's  common  school. 

THE  very  serious  question  is  now  coming  to  the  front: — How  shall 
such  a  condition  of  the  public  miud  as  seems  to  be  found  in  all 
our  larger  cities,  that  leaves  the  whole  system  of  the  public  education 
virtually  at  the  mercy  of  the  uneducated,  not  to  say.  ^'unwashed" 
majority  engineered  by  the  well-known  enemies  of  the  American  sys- 
tem, be  met,  checked  in  its  campaign  of  embarrassment  and,  in  time, 
made  impossible.     To  the  educator  who  regai*ds  the  school  as  only  one 
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out  of  several  of  the  great  educatioDal  forces  of  the  country ;  itself  as 
often  the  result  as  the  cause  of  the  superior  public  opinion  of  any  com- 
munity ;  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  query.  It  is,  that  the 
educators  and  teachers  and  the  educational  public  on  which  they  depend 
shall  give  far  more  attention  than  at  present  to  informing,  enlighten- 
ing, awakening  and  confirming  the  masses  x>f  the  people,  both  in  their 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  school  system  now  on  the  ground, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  personal  and  patriotic  self-sacrifice,  consecration 
and  ** eternal  vigilance"  without  which  no  department  of  school  life, 
under  whatever  control,  can  be  permanently  held  up  to  a  high  standard 
of  efficiency.  For  the  past  twenty  years,  in  New  England,  the  home 
of  the  common  school,  there  has  practically  been  no  organized  and 
efficient  effort  to  keep  even  the  better  sort  of  people  informed  concern- 
ing the  meaning  and  use  of  the  new  educational  reforms,  or  even  the 
grounds  on  which  the  people  are  called  to  support  this  vast  structure  of 
school  education  at  all.  The  great  gatherings  of  teachers,  more  fre- 
quent and  numerous  every  year,  are  more  and  more  shut  up  to  the 
speculations  and  discussions  of  rival  methods  of  instruction  and,  of 
late,  to  the  setting  forth  of  the  most  extreme  views  of  the  self-elected 
apostles  of  the  ^^ newest  new"  and  the  ^^ highest  high."  Instead  of  a 
summons  to  the  foremost  men  of  all  professions  to  meet  the  teachers 
and  people  with  all  the  weight  of  great  ability,  high  character  and 
public  station,  to  present  the  claims  of  popular  education,  —  as  in  the 
day  of  Horace  Mann,  Bamas  Sears  and  Henry  Barnard,  it  is  only  by 
accident  that  anybody  save  a  professional  educator  faces  an  audience 
of  teachers ;  and  the  rarest  spectacle  is  a  great  popular  assembly  called 
for  an  hour  to  '^face  the  music"  on  this,  the  fundamental  public  issue 
of  the  hour.  The  magazine  press,  to  which  we  look  for  the  higher 
type  of  journalism,  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  destructive 
class  of  educational  critics.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  read  a  news- 
paper article  concerning  any  college,  without  running  into  the  mel^e  of 
the  noble  art  of  athletic  sports.  There  is  great  danger  that  the  pro- 
fessional educators  of  our  country  will  forget  that  every  professional 
class  in  America  becomes  powerful  and  influential  in  proportion  as  it 
keeps  in  elbow  touch  with  the  people  on  whom  it  depends  even  for  the 
opportunity  to  become  a  profession  at  all,  or  to  keep  on  the  ground  any 
institution  which  stands  for  the  higher  life  of  the  nation. 

ONE  of  thfi  clearest  and  strongest  thinkers  among  the  educators  of 
our  land  today  is  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White.  Dr.  White  has  built 
himself  into  the  school  life  and  work  of  Ohio  and  measurably  of  the  whole 
country.     We  have  just  read  with  peculiar  pleasure  these  closing  words 
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of  one  of  hiB  powerful  papers  on  «^  Election  in  General  Education." 
We  commend  these  thoughts  to  the  careful  attention  of  our  readers :  — 
Our  schools  and  colleges  for  general  education  should  have  for  their 
first  aim  the  development  and  culture  of  man  as  man,  and  his  elevation 
toward  the  highest  and  best  ideals  of  human  life ;  and  their  second  and 
subordinate  aim  should  be  to  furnish  him  with  knowledge  necessary  for 
guidance  in  the  duties  of  life.  They  show  that  such  is  the  harmony 
between  man's  nature  and  his  life  work  that  the  education  which  best 
meets  the  needs  of  the  former  is  the  best  general  preparation  for  the 
latter  —  thus  converting  the  terms  of  Herbert  Spencer's  famous  aphor- 
ism. They  indicate  that  the  reform  needed  in  our  courses  of  study  is 
not  one  of  exclusion  or  narrowing,  but  of  adjustment  and  correlation ; 
that  the  <^new  education'*  of  the  near  future  will  be  as  wide  as  the 
soul's  needs  and  as  comprehensive  as  the  duties  of  life.  They  welcome 
the  modern  sciences  and  arts  to  their  true  place  in  the  school  and  the 
college,  and  they  open  the  doors  of  the  university,  not  only  toward  the 
professions,  but  also  toward  technical  pursuits  and  the  great  industries 
that  conquer  nature  for  man.  We  thus  reach  the  basis  for  an  exhaus- 
tive statement  of  the  aim  and  purpose  of  school  education  —  a  state- 
ment that  places  man  above,  and  yet  prepares  him  for,  his  life's  work ; 
that  neither  exalts  him  into  an  ethereal  region  of  supreme  repose  to  be 
satiated  with  what  Arnold  calls  ^^  sweetness  and  light,"  nor  trails  his 
manhood  in  the  furrows  of  life's  toil.  It  unites  man  to  nature,  to 
society  and  to  God — to  nature,  that  he  may  discover  her  laws,  utilize  her 
forces  and  enjoy  her  munificence ;  to  society,  that  he  may  eradicate  its 
evils,  improve  its  condition  and  receive  its  protection ;  and  to  God, 
that  he  may  be  sustained,  guided,  purified,  and  saved.  My  earnest 
plea  is  for  an  education  which  seeks  the  perfection  of  man  in  nature, 
enjoyment  and  labor;  an  education  whose  polar  idea  is  *'  not  the  mind 
only,  but  the  man ; "  an  education  that  prepares  the  mind  to  think  the 
truth,  the  heart  to  enjoy  it,  the  will  to  purpose  it  and  the  hand  to  per- 
form it. 

ONE  of  the  most  important,  though  perhaps  the  least  recognized 
effects  of  manual  training  upon  the  mind  and  life  of  the  child 
is  its  awakening  effect,  its  efficiency  in  calling  out  into  consciousness 
the  selfhood  of  the  pupil  and  helping  him  to  realize  himself  as  a  factor 
in  the  world,  an  agent,  efficient  and  responsible,  with  individual  charac- 
ter and  personal  entity  but  related  to  and  connected  with  society  and 
the  race.  This  intellectual  bihh  is  a  most  important  crisis  in  a  young 
person's  life.  Many  are  never  thus  born.  They  drift  tlirough  life  on 
the  current,  practical  nonentities.  But  to  secure  this  conscious  birth 
should  be  one  great  aim  of  the  teacher.  And  manual  training  is  a 
means  which  can  be  used  with  peculiar  success  with  many  pupils  to  this 
end.  For  such  birth  is  apt  to  come  when  the  child  becomes  conscious 
that  he  has  made  something.  Who  has  not  felt  something  of  this  thrill 
of  achievement,  this  high  inspiration  of  accomplishment  which  declares 
man  an  agent,  a  free  personality,  above  Nature,  supernatural,  able  to 
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take  the  forces  and  materialB  of  the  natural  world  and  recast  them  to 
his  own  purposes  at  his  own  free  will !  It  may  be  that  the  achievement 
which  calls  out  this  consciousness  is  in  itself  very  trifling,  —  the  mak- 
ing of  a  toy  ship  or  the  construction  of  a  perfect  joint  in  the  realm  of 
carpentry,  the  shaping  of  a  horseshoe  or  the  casting  of  a  molding. 
But  there  it  lies,  —  something  tangible,  actual,  useful  that  the  boy  has 
made,  —  and  in  that  moment  the  boy  becomes  a  man.  Preyer  tells  us 
that  the  infant  he  was  observing  was  so  delighted  with  the  discovery 
tha  tit  could  put  a  cover  on  a  box,  that  it  deliberately  took  it  off  and 
replaced  it  seventy-nine  times  without  an  interval  of  rest.  ^'  It  was  an 
educative  step  in  its  development,"  says  Dr.  Hanris,  ^^  a  step  in  the  dis- 
covery of  its  selfhood  as  an  energy,  as  well  as  a  step  in  the  discovery 
of  adaptation  in  the  external  world."  From  this  step  of  the  infant  to 
the  masterful  assertion  of  pmonality  when  a  trained  and  eloquent 
orator  sways  the  minds  and  feelings  of  an  audience  and  changes  the 
destinies  of  nations, — seems  a  long  way.  But  midway  between  is  the 
step  of  the  boy,  backward,  bashful,  only  half  conscious  of  his  spiritual 
biith  righf, — out  into  a  realized  manhood,  with  a  purpose  to  make 
something  of  himself,  to  be  somebody  and  to  do  some  real  service  for 
humanity.  That  step  is  often  taken,  we  believe,  in  the  manual  train- 
ing school. 


OUTLINE  FOR  THE  STUDT  OF  POPE'S  TRANSLA- 
TION OF  THE  ILIAD. 

iCoUege  EngU»k/&r  3898-1900.) 
MAUD  ELMA  KINGSLEY,  BAST  MACHIAS,  ME. 

A.     Alexander  Pope. 

I.     Significant  Facts  in  his  Life. 

1.  Physical  weakness. 

2.  Education. 

3.  Twickenham. 

4.  Perfected  the  Artificial  School  of  Poetry. 

5.  Influence  of  Dryden. 

II.     The  Augustan  Age  of  Literature. 

1 .  Rulers  of  England. 

2.  Principal  Writera. 

i\.  Political  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  country. 

4.  Keen  and  critical  spirit  of  the  age. 
III.     Pope  as  a  Writer. 

1.  Principal  works. 

2.  Effect  of  the  age  on  his  literary  productions. 

3.  His  literary  style. 

4.  Place  among  the  authors  of  his  century. 

6.  The  present  century's  estimate  of  Pope. 
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B.  Pope's  Translation  of  Homer*8  Iliad. 
I.     Ab  a  Whole. 

1.  Its  poetry. 

2.  Its  relation  to  the  original.     > 
8.     As  a  literary  production. 

II.     In  Deteil. 

1 .  Traces  of  Pope's  didactic  style. 

2.  Similes  and  metaphors. 

(a)  — of  death. 

3.  Portraits. 

4.  Epithets. 

(a)  —  compare  with  literal  translation. 

5.  Passages  to  be  memorized. 

C.  Homer. 

I.     Traditions  Concerning  his  Birthplace. 
1.     Seven  cities. 
.  II.     Traditions  concerning  his  Personality. 
III.     The '*  Homeric  Question." 

D.  The  Iliad. 

I.     Introduction. 

1.  Characteristics  of  Epic  Poetry. 

2.  The  "  Four  Great  Epics." 

3.  Relation  of  the  Iliad  to  all  other  literature. 
'4.     Its  pictures  of  life  in  the  Patriarchal  Age. 

5.  Its  perfection  of  form. 

6.  essential  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  the  Iliad, 
(a)  — from  Matthew  Arnold. 

II.     The  Story. 

1 .  Preceding  events. 

2.  Story  of  the  Iliad. 

3.  Story  after  the  action  of  the  Iliad. 

4.  Post- Homeric  stories. 
Note.— The  *'  Epic  Cycle." 

E.  Books  I.,  VI.,  XXII.,  XXIV. 
I.     The  Gods. 

1.  On  the  side  of  the  Greeks. 

(a)— Hera.— I.     76,  725;  XXIV.  38-41,  sq. 
(b)— Athena.     I.     263,  XXII.  233  flf. 
(c)— Poseidon  XXIV.  86. 

2.  On  the  side  of  the  Trojans. 

(a)  Aphrodite. 

(b)  Mars  XXIV.  325. 

(c)  Apollo.     I.     XXII.  23. 

3.  Jupiter,  the  sovereign.     I.     25,  315,  sq. 

4.  Scenes   on   Olympus.      I.     553-559,    678-679,    690-694; 

XXIV.  448  fif. 
II.     Heroes. 

1.  Greek. 

2.  Trojan. 

III.     Minor  Characters. 
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IV.     Glimpses  of  Homeric  Life. 

1.  Customs  in  regard  to  the  dead. 

(a)— funei-al  pyres  I.  72.  VI.  429. 
(b)— burial  rites  XXJI.  211-216,  XXIV.  226-227. 
(c) — superstitions  conceming  non-burial  I.  4,  XXII.  426- 
482. 

2.  Condition  of  Women.  VI.  580,  XXII.  567  ff.,  I.  43. 

3.  Religion. 

(a)— Sacrifices.     I.  585-589,  XXIV.  787. 

(b)— Vows.     I.  322-325,  XXII.  224  flf. 

(c) — Expiatory  offerings.     I.  411-417. 

(d) — Soothsayers  and  oracles.     I.  83-85,  I.  111. 

(e)— Fatalism.     I.    133-134,  XXII.  102  ff.     XXIV.  260. 

(f)— Omens.     XXIV.  268,  388. 

4.  Homeric  Ships.     I.  624-626. 

5.  Warfare. 

(a)— Armor.     VI.   144-146,  292-295. 

(b)— Weapons.     VI.,  35,  36,  80,  394-395. 

(c)— Method  of  fighting.     I.   198,  299  ;  VI.  231-233. 

(d)— Ransoms.     VI.  61,  XXII.  67. 

6.  Feasts.     I.  611-621. 

7.  Heralds.     I.  435,  XXIV.  185. 

8.  Guest-friendship.     VI.  264-286. 

9.  Dwellings.     VI,  304-311. 

10.  Dress.     VI.  358-361,  366-367,  563. 

11.  Chariots.     XXIV.  332-345. 
V.     Geography  of  the  Iliad. 

VI.     Allusions  to  Homeric  Legends. 
VII.     Allusions  to  the  Causes  of  the  Trojan  War. 
VIII.    Analysis  of  each  Book. 

Note.     The  references  given  are  meant  to  be  merely  sug- 
gestive not  exhaustive. 
F.     Subject  of  each  of  the  twenty- four  books  of  Iliad. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

ENGLAND.      HIGHER   GBADE   BOaBD   SCHOOLS. 

The  School  Board  Chronicle  of  October  29,  gives  a  remarkable  survey 
of  what  English  School  Boards  have  done  to  overcome  the  dearth  of  high 
school  privileges  for  the  English  people.  The  presentation  is  timely 
because  of  the  secondary  education  bill  which  will  come  up  early  in  the 
approaching  session.  For  what  the  English  are  pleased  to  call  middle 
class  education,  that  is  the  education  of  the  people  below  the  aristoc- 
racy and  above  the  day  laborers,  those  who  are  in  fact  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  a  country,  England  has  made  the  most  meagre  provision  of  any 
nation.  The  condition  was  realized  by  the  friends  of  public  education 
when  the  Education  Act  of  1870  was  carried,  but  for  some  years  the 
energies  of  the  school  boards  were  taxed  to  provide  for  the  mere  ele- 
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ments  and  to  this  effort  they  were  really  limited  by  the  rules  of  the 
department.  The  grant  for  specific  8ab)ects  and  the  admission  under 
this  head  of  high  school  studies  made  it  possible  for  the  boards  to  extend 
their  province.  The  first  phase  of  the  growth  was  the  instruction  of  a 
few  pupils  in  advanced  studies.  They  continued  in  their  regular  classes 
taking  the  higher  subjects  as  extras.  From  this  unsatisfactory  plan 
many  of  the  boards  have  proceeded  to  the  establishment  of  higher  grade 
schools  in  which  are  collected  all  the  pupils  within  a  certain  radius  who 
wish  to  undertake  the  advanced  work.  They  generally  enter  the  higher 
grade  school  at  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  so  that  there  is  a  mingling 
of  the  elementary  and  higher  studies.  The  advantages  of  the  Central 
school  are  obvious,  it  permits  special  equipment,  staifing  and  classifica- 
tion. As  there  are  no  complete  official  statistics  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
the  exact  number  of  such  schools,  the  article  here  considered  gives  a 
table  of  fifty-two  situated  in  thirty-five  different  cities  or.  boroughs.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  presented  for  examination  in  specific  or  high 
school  branches  in  1897  was  156,314  which  was  2.8  per  cent,  of  all 
pupils  on  the  registers  of  elementary  schools.  Algebra  was  the  subject 
taken  by  the  largest  number  of  the  pupils,  viz. :  47,225 ;  mechanics 
came  next  with  26,110 ;  animal  physiology,  19,989  ;  French  or  German, 
15,684.  Latin  has  been  steadily  declining  having  only  112  pupils  in 
1897  as  against  342  in  1886.  The  most  significant  fact  in  this  history 
is  the  evidence  it  affords  that  a  system  of  popular  education  cannot 
possibly  be  kept  down  to  the  mere  elements.  This  was  the  effort  in 
England,  but  it  has  signally  failed.  Says  the  School  Board  Chronicle : 
*^  Again  and  again,  after  the  triennal  elections,  came  new  members  to 
the  School  Boards  breathing  fire  and  slaughter  against  specific  subjects, 
higher  departments,  manual  training,  laundry-work,  over-pay  and  over- 
pressure, extravagances  and  fads,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Again  and 
again  those  who  came  to  destroy  found  it  their  duty,  as  honest  men 
and  good  citizens,  to  remain  to  uphold  what  they  found  to  be  a  natural, 
necessary,  harmonious  and  relativel}^  inexpensive  development  of  the 
work  of  which  the  Three  R's  were  but  the  bare,  though  costliest  begin- 
ning." 

FRANCE.      SECONDARY    AND   HIOH   SCHOOLS. 

The  discussion  of  the  problem  of  secondar}'  education  continues  with 
unabated  ardor  in  France.  It  is  the  problem  that  M.  Duruy  attempted  to 
solve  in  1865  by  creating  a  new  course  in  the  classical  colleges  (lyc^es) 
which  he  named  special  (enseignemcnt  special)  and  which  was  intended 
to  prepare  students  for  what  he  named  the  usual  avocations  in  contrast 
with  the  learned  professions.  This  effort  failed  and  was  virtually  aban- 
doned when  in  1891  the  distinctive  title  of  the  course  was  changed  from 
special  to  modern.  But  the  causes  that  led  to  the  effort  continued  to 
operate  and  they  have  been  fortified  by  new  commercial  interests  and 
the  lately  excited  passion  for  colonial  expansion.  Americans,  who  no 
sooner  recognize  a  demand  than  they  meet  it,  find  it  hard  to  understand 
'  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  action  in  France.  Even  when  a  new 
order  of  instruction  is  sanctioned  it  is  not  easy  to  secure  for  it  the  actual 
support  of  parents.  In  view  of  the  traditional  devotion  to  the  classical 
course  the  most  interesting  suggestion  that  the  present  agitation  has 
excited  is  made  by  the  well  known  author,  M.  Lemaitre,  himself  a  pro- 
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doct  of  dasaical  training.  He  proposes  to  do  away  with  ttie  double 
eoune  of  tbe  secondary  schools  and  to  substitate  a  single  course  oblig- 
atory for  all  pupils  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  should  com- 
prise the  French  language  and  literatures^  living  foreign  languages, 
preferably  German  and  English,  history,  geography,  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry  and  natural  history,  gymnastic  sports  and  manual 
work.  This  course  finished  at  sixteen  3'oars  of  age,  students  who  desire 
should  be  admitted  to  classical  lyc^es  and  there  accomplish  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  and  those  higher  scientific  studies  which  lead  to  the 
Polytechnic  school  or  to  Saint  Cyr. 

A  monthly  review  has  been  founded  under  the  name  of  La  France  de 
demain,  whose  mission  it  is  to  foster  the  reform  of  secondary  education. 
In  view  of  this  agitation  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  existing  pro- 
vision for  secondary  education  in  France.  There  are  107  lycees  or  state 
classical  schools  for  boys  and  235  local  (communal)  colleges  whose 
courses  are  in  general  less  extended  than  that  of  the  lyc^e.  These  had 
84,889  students  last  year.  There  were  also  84,569  in  clerical  colleges 
and  12,818  in  private  secular  colleges  making  a  total  of  182,221  students 
in  the  classical  schools  for  boys.  As  the  goal  of  secondary  education 
in  France  is  the  bachelor's  degree,  which  is  essential  for  aid  mission  to 
the  university  and  the  only  passport  to  official  or  social  recognition, 
every  young  man  in  these  schools,  aims  to  pass  the  examination  for  that 
degree.  This  is  a  state  affair  with  uniform  requirements  and  hence  the 
programs  are  uniform.  One  and  all  follow  that  prescribed  for  the 
lycSe.  The  pupil  passes  the  preparatory  stage  and  enters  upon  the  sixth, 
or  lowest  class  of  the  classical  course  at  about  eleven  years  of  age,  he 
spends  one- half  his  time  on  Latin  that  year  and  the  same  proportion  on 
Latin  and  Greek  combined  for  the  four  succeeding  years.  The  class  of 
rhetoric  is  reached  by  the  pupil  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  granting  that 
he  has  ability  to  complete  each  stage  in  a  year.  This,  however,  is 
uncommon.  Here  the  proportion  of  time  given  to  the  ancient  classics 
is  slightly  diminished  falling  to  88  per  cent.  Combining  the  entire  pro- 
gram for  the  six  years  from  sixth  to  rhetoric  inclusive,  it  appears  that 
62^. per  cent,  of  the  entire  time  goes  to  letters  which  includes  Latin, 
Greek  and  French  ;  8^  per  cent,  to  living  foreign  languages,  English  or 
German  ;  12|  per  cent,  to  history  and  geography ;  8f  to  science,  includ- 
ing mathematics,  and  8^  to  driawing.  The  influence  of  such  a  program 
in  alienating  the  mind  from  present  affairs  is  easily  divined.  Moreover 
the  lyc^e  life  is  utterl}'  wanting  in  those  hardy  games  and  exercises 
which  discipline  the  will  and  strengthen  the  muscular  system.  The 
effect  of  the  whole  system  is  declared  by  competent  authorities  to  be  ener- 
vating as  well  as  too  exclusively  literary. 

^'otwithstanding  the  prolonged  and  wide  spread  criticism  of  secondary 
education  as  now  constituted,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  change  it 
materially.  But  the  Republic  has  fostered  another  class  of  schools  cor- 
responding very  nearly  to  the  American  high  school  or  rather  to  the 
modern  and  technical  courses  of  that  school.  The  French  high  schools 
^coles  primaires  auperieures  are  not  recognized  as  secondary,  they  do 
not  prepare  students  for  the  university  and  they  lack  the  social  prestige 
of  the  classical  colleges,  but  they  do  meet  a  demand  and  they  meet  it 
adequately  and  their  influence  is  extending. 

The  high  schools  for  boys  had  in  1897  an  enrolment  of  21,500  and  the 
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schools  for  girls  9,421  or  a  total  of  30,921,  being  an  increase  of  9  per 
cent  in  three  years.  The  expenditure  in  the  same  time  rose  from 
•374,000  to  $465,000  an  increase  of  24  per  cent.  The  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  for  1897  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in 
his  report  to  the  Chamber  says :  '^  The  superior  primary  school  ought 
to  be  something  quite  different  from  a  bad  imitation  of  secondary 
instruction.  The  school  is  not  a  degenerate  college ;  it  is  a  perfected 
school.  Its  object  is  to  combine  the  completion  of  general,  with  the 
beginning  of  technical  instruction.  For  this  reason  the  schools  can  not 
be  of  a  uniform  type.  To  be  successful  they  must  adapt  their  technical 
courses  to  local  necessities.  They  should  not  attempt  to  prepare  their 
pupils  for  all  industries  but  aim  distinctively  towards  those  for  which 
they  are  predestined  by  their  native  milieu,** 

THB  FRKNCH  LANOUAGB  IK  THE  SCHOOU   OF  BUS81A. 

Prior  to  the  wars  of  Napoleon  the  French  language  was  cultivated  by 
the  aristocracy  of  Russia  to  the  exclusion  even  of  their  mother  tongue, 
the  invasion  of  their  territory  not  only  roused  the  patriotic  feelings  of 
the  Russians,  but  led  to  a  revival  of  their  own  language  and  literature. 
The  effect  is  still  manifest  in  the  efforts  of  the  government  from  time  to 
time  to  force  the  Russian  language  upon  conquered  provinces.  Tradi- 
tions of  French  culture  have  however  never  been  lost  and  French  is  still 
regarded  as  a  necessary  accomplishment  for  the  higher  classes  and  espe- 
cially for  women.  The  first  high  school  or  ^Mnstitute"  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  daughters  of  the  nobility,  that  of  Smolna,  was  founded  in  * 
1764  by  the  Empress  Catherine  [I.  In  1790,  five  similar  schools  were 
established  by  the  Empress  Marie  Theodorowna,  three  of  these  were  in 
St.  Petersburg,  one  in  Moscow  and  one  in  Eharkof.  During  the  pres- 
ent century  the  number  of  these  institutes  has  been  raised  to  seventy,  of 
which  three  are  for  young  men.  The  original  Institutes  were  boarding 
schools  and  French  was  not  only  taught  but  was  spoken  as  a  mother 
tongue,  the  instruction  in  other  branches  being  given  in  this  language. 
At  present  there  is  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  branch  not  chiefly  as 
an  accomplishment  for  polite  society  but  for  the  practical  uses  of  com- 
merce. Here  its  importance  for  boys  is  recognized  and  the  methods 
employed  with  such  success  in  the  institutes  for.  girls  are  advised  where- 
ever  practicable.  In  day  schools  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  provide 
for  the  constant  use  of  the  language,  but  it  is  ordered  that  the  teachers 
of  this  language  should  use  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  in  their 
classes. 

The  Imperial  lycSe^  named  for  its  founder,  Alexander  I.,  in  which 
nearly  all  Russians  who  are  advanced  to  high  official  positions  receive 
their  training,  enjoys  the  same  distinction  as  the  institutes  for  girls  in 
respect  to  the  teaching  of  French.  This  lycSe  combines  the  character 
of  a  secondary  and  a  superior  institution. 

The  school  of  law  in  8t.  Petersburg  which  rivals  the  lycde  as  a  school 
for  the  training  of  diplomats  also  places  great  stress  upon  the  French 
language.  This  school  graduates  annually  from  thirty  to  forty  young 
men.  ▲.  t.  s. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  acoomniodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  pabllehers  of  Bdugation  will  send,  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Uniybrsitt  PfiOBLBMs.  By  D.  C.  Gilman,  LL.D.,  President  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  The  title  and  author  at  once  call  to  mind  President  Eliot  and  his 
recently  published  book,  *•  Educational  Reform."  Together  these  two  volumes 
make  a  most  notable  addition  to  the  educational  literature  of  the  day,  by  two  of 
the  leading  educators.  The  secret  of  President  6ilman*s  success  as  an  organizer 
and  inspirer  is  revealed  in  the  essays  and  addresses  here  gathered  together  for  the 
first  time  in  a  single  volume.  The  moral  earnestness,  the  intelligence,  the  high 
scholarship,  and  that  nameless  personal  power  of  the  great  teacher  which  stimu- 
lates the  intellectual  life  of  all  who  come  within  its  influence,  all  these  appear  and 
are  felt  by  the  reader  of  these  essays.  The  volume  will  appeal  powerfully  to  the 
cultivated  layman  as  well  as  to  the  progressive  teacher,  and  will  find  its  place 
beside  the  other  work  above  mentioned  in  every  comprehensive  pedagogical 
library.    New  York:  The  Century  Company.     $2.00. 

A  General  History  of  the  World.  By  Victor  Duruy.  Translated  from 
the  French  and  thoroughly  revised,  with  an  introduction  and  summary  of  contem- 
poraneous history  from  1848  to  September,  1898,  by  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor,  of 
Amherst  College.  Duruy's  great  work  on  Universal  History  is  divided  into  five 
parts.  It  begins  with  the  ancient  history  of  the  East,  embracing  the  Chinese  and 
Mongols,  the  Indians  and  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  Phoenicians,  Hebrews,  Medes 
and  Persians;  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Modern  period. 
His  treatment  of  these  periods  in  the  world's  history  is  so  complete  that  the  student 
seeking  to  prepare  himself  for  university  examinations  need  seek  no  farther  but 
will  find  all  he  needs  within  the  covers  of  this  single  volume.  Professor  Grosvenor, 
with  rare  taste  and  ripe  scholarship,  has  brought  the  record  down  to  date,  not  only 
writing  up  the  intervening  history  but  also  supplementing  Duruy's  history  with 
late  data  from  discoveries  made  by  means  of  excavations,  newly  found  manu- 
scripts, etc.  The  work  makes  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  general  history 
of  the  world  that  We  are  acquainted  with.  Admirable  maps  accompany  the  chap- 
ters. The  publishers,  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  have  done  their 
work  well  and  offer  the  12  mo.  volume,  with  index  and  twenty-four  colored  maps, 
at  the  reasonable  price  of  $2.00. 

Manual  or  the  History  of  French  Literature.  By  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re. 
Authorized  translation  by  Ralph  Derechef.  Bruneti^re's  previous  works  in  the 
history  and  criticism  of  literature  have  given  him  a  position  and  name  that  are 
enviable  and  scholars  will  welcome  this  work  as  an  important  addition  to  their 
equipment  of  tools  with  which  to  mine  in  the  exhaustless  veins  of  wealth  presented 
in  the  field  of  French  literature.  The  Manual  begins  with  the  year  842  and  comes 
down  to  the  end  of  the  epoch  of  Naturalism  in  1875,  the  last  writer  studied  being 
Alexander  Dumas,  jM«.  It  is  a  good  text-book  for  schools  and  will  prove  stimulat- 
ing as  well  as  instructive.  Boston:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company.  Illustrated.     $2.00. 

A  splendid  achievement,  witnessing  to  ripe  scholarship  and  a  broad  experience  in 
teaching,  is  a  volume  by  Frank  Hall  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Industrial 
Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.     Its  title  is  Outlines  of 
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Industrial  Chbmistry.  A  Text-Book  for  Studenta.  The  writer  describes  briefly 
bnt  thoroughly  the  more  important  indostrial  chemical  processes,  omitting  matters' 
of  detail,  but  furnishing  just  the  essential  points  that  the  practical  worker  needs, 
while  copious  references  to  periodicals,  text-books,  encyclopaedias,  etc.,  cover 
points  not  fully  treated  in  the  text.  The  diagrams  illustrating  the  text  are  drawn 
simply  and  clearly,  showing  essential  features.  The  result  is  a  text-book  that  will 
become  a  standard  for  use  in  colleges  and  technical  schools,  and  that  will  prove 
invaluable  to  the  practical  operator.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound, 
and  is  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  at  $3.50. 

John  L.  Stoddard  has  made  his  lectures  familiar  to  every  cultivated  American. 
For  about  a  score  of  years  the  Stoddard  lectures  have  been  one  of  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  Great  and  always  delighted  audiences  have  listened  to  his  charm- 
ing, polished,  instructive  sentences.  But  more  they  have  looked  with  ever  increas- 
ing pleasure  at  the  wonderfully  stirring  and  life-like  pictures  with  which  his  lec- 
tures have  been  so  fully  and  grandly  illustrated.  Mr.  Stoddard  has  been  so  long 
before  the  public  that  when  we  met  him,  a  few  days  since,  we  were  surprised^ to 
find  him  so  young  a  man.  It  seems  he  was  bom  in  April,  1860;  and  was  valedic- 
torian at  Williams  in  1871.  After  studying  divinity  two  years,  at  Yale,  and  teach- 
ing for  a  time  in  Boston,  he  went  abroad  for  study  and  travel,  and  returned  to 
begin  on  his  wonderfully  successful  career  as  a  lecturer.  He  has  recently  decided 
to  quit  the  platform  and  put  his  lectures  in  permanent  book  form,  that  the  great 
multitude  who  heard  them,  and  many  others  who  prize  what  is  best  in  literature 
and  art,  may  now  possess,  if  they  will,  **  these  souvenirs  of  travel"  and  so  these 
lectures  **  may  in  this  form  find  a  more  enduring  place  among  the  pleasures  of  their 
memories."  Accordingly  the  well  known  firm  of  Balch  Bros.  Company,  Boston, 
are  publishing  these  lectures, — some  thirty  in  .all — in  ten  choice  volumes,  the 
last  two  of  which  are  just  appearing.  The  subjects  treated  in  this  brilliant  world- 
survey  are  as  follows:  —  Norway,  Switzerland,  Athens  and  Venice;  Constantinople, 
Jerusalem  and  Egypt;  Japan,  (two  lectures)  and  China;  India  (two  lectures)  and 
the  Pavion  Play;  Paris,  La  Belle  France  and  Spain;  Berlin,  Vienna,  St  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow;  The  Rhine,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Mexico;  Florence,  Naples 
and  Rome;  Scotland,  England  and  London;  Southern  California,  Grand  Canon  of 
the  Colorado  River  and  Yellowstone  National  Park.  To  those  who  have  heard 
Mr.  Stoddard  lecture  this  list  of  subjects  will  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  wide  range  of 
his  thought  and  illustration  in  these  more  than  8,000  pages.  Those  who  have 
travelled  in  foreign  lands  will  read  these  pages  with  keen  delight  because  they  will 
recall,  amplify  and  fasten  anew  impressions  fast  fading  from  the  memory.  Those 
who  have  not  travelled  will  revel  in  these  charming  volumes  because,  through  both 
eye  and  ear,  they  are  brought  face  to  face,  while  seated  at  their  own  firesides,  with 
all  that  is  best  in  the  world  of  to-day  and  the  world  of  the  past.  Mr.  Stoddard  is  a 
wise  and  judicious  guide.  He  knows  what  to  see  and  what  not  to  see.  He  does 
not  weary  one  with  too  many  figures  and  statistics  but  subordinates  these  '*  to  the 
ideas  suggested  by  travel,"  to  his  own  cultured  and  luminous  mind.  His  style 
is  captivating  and  often  eloquent,  and  the  illustrations  are  so  numerous  as  to  con- 
tinually feed  the  eye  and  rivet  the  attention.  All  classes  of  readers  will  profit  by 
carefully  studying  these  volumes.  But  the  teacher  who  is  privileged  to  read  them 
and  can  place  them  before  her  pupils  will  find  them  of  inestimable  value  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  history  and  geography.  They  will  be  the  very  best  of  sup- 
plementary reading.    Dull  indeed  must  be  the  boy  or  girl  who  will  not  thus  have 
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enkindled  a  great  thint  for  history  and  literature  and  the  love  of  traveL  And, 
^thus  guided  by  Mr.  Stoddard,  it  will  be  a  love  for  the  very  best.  We  do  not  won- 
der that  the  teachers  of  Boston  are  so  generally  buying  these  books  and  that  the 
same  is  true  of  educators  generally  when  they  understand  their  worth.  No  expense 
has  been  spared  by  the  ^publishers  to  make  this  one  of  the  finest  sets  of  books  on 
the  market.  Price,  $30,  $40,  and  $60  per  set,  according  to  binding.  Sold  only  by 
subscription.    Address:  Balch  Bros.  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Taber-Prang  Art  Company,  286  Roxbury  street,  Boston,  present  a  remark- 
ably fine  and  varied  line  of  calendars  for  1809.  Here  are  Ye  Merrie  Elves, — 
designs  of  fairies,  birds,  blossoms  and  butterflies;  C.  E.  Calendar, —  five  leaves 
with  heads  of  young  folks  from  various  parts  of  the  earth,  on  gold  ground;  Calen- 
dar of  Peace, — poem  by  Rev.  E.  W.  ShurtlefE,  and  heads  of  young  people;  Audu- 
bon Calendar, —  with  twelve  lovely  fac-similies  or  original  water  color  drawings; 
Engagement  Calendar,  an  exquisite  thing, —  a  lovely  girl  figure  and  blue  and  white 
violets;  A  Church  Calendar, —  twelve  large  plates  with  exquisite  pictures  in  colors 
and  lists  of  feast  days  for  each  month;  Knickerbocker  Calendar,  with  six  full 
length  figures  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  others;  The  New  Woman  Calendar, —  four 
fine  plates  showing  her  driving,  yachting,  playing  golf  and  graduating;  End  of  the 
Century  Girls, —  heads  of  beautiful  women  illustrating  the^  four  seasons.  Columbians 
Flower  is  a  lovely  array  of  red,  white  and  blue  columbines,  with  apt  selections  of 
poetry.  Dewy  April  Violets,  by  Bessie  Gray,  is  made  up  of  blue  and  white  violets 
in  natural  colors.  All  of  these  booklets  and  calendars  are  very  tastefully  arranged 
and  serve  to  feed  and  charm  the  soul.  We  are  very  grat^ul  for  these  lovely  addi- 
tions to  Christinas  pleasures. 

PiTMAN^s  Practical  German  Grammar.  By  F.  Hundel.  This  is  a  little  book 
which  will  prove  of  great  value  to  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  practical,  speaking 
knowledge  of  German.  The  method  is  original  and  interesting.  German  words 
and  phrases  are  presented  in  one  column,  the  imitated  English  pronunciation  in  a 
second,  and  the  definition  in  the  third  column.  The  grammar  is  explained  in  easy 
and  progressive  lessons.  By  the  use  of  this  book  one  will  learn  rapidly  to  talk 
German,  by  talking  it, —  the  natural  method.  The  steps  are  so  easy  and  withal  so 
fascinating  that  one  finds  it  hard  to  lay  the  book  down  after  reading  the  first  chap- 
ter. It  will  be  of  great  service  to  travelers  who  may  wish,  in  Germany,  to  make 
their  wants  known.  In  addition  it  is,  as  its  name  implies,  eminently  a  practical 
school  text-book.     New  York:  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 

The  Sign  of  Four.  By  A.  Conan  Doyle.  Engraved  in  the  Easy  Reporting 
Style  of  Pitman's  Shorthand.  The  Pitman  system  has  this  superior  advantage,  viz. 
—  that  it  has  a  larger  literature,  more  books  printed  in  shorthand,  than  all  the 
other  systems  put  together.  This  is  of  real  value  to  its  students,  enabling  them  to 
familiarize  themselves,  easily  and  with  interest,  with  the  characters  used.  The 
book  before  us  is  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  literature  of  the  system.  New 
York:  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  very  artistic  **  Seasonable  Kalendar  "  for  1899, 
**  designed  to  be  used  by  ye  Manle  Lovers  of  ye  Great  Poet,"  William  Shakes- 
peare. It  contains  a  special  quotation  from  the  poet  for  every  day  in  the  year  and 
appropriate  selections  for  the  months.  It  has  received  the  hearty  commendation 
of  such  well-known  Shakespearean  scholars  as  Dr.  William  J.  Rolfe,  Dr.  Horace 
Howard  Furness,  Dr.  William  Preston  Johnston,  and  others.  Published  at  85 
cents  by  L.  C.  Poole  &  Company,  Boston. 
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One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  unique  works  which  we  have  recently  examined  is 
Hough*8  ^*  Ambrican  Woods/*  by  Romeyn  B.  Hough,  B.A.,  of  Loweville,  N.  Y. 
The  design  of  this  work  is  to  show  in  as  perfect  a  manner  as  possible  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  timbers  of  our  North  American  forests.  For  this  purpose 
three  thin  slices  of  each  wood  are  made,  one  transverse  and  two  longitudinal  to  the 
grain,  showing  both  the  heart  and  the  sapwood.  The  sections  are  made  so  thin 
that  the  light  strikes  through  them,  showing  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  structure 
in  a  fascinating  way.  The  specimens  are  mounted  on  durable  card-board  frames, 
which  bear  the  scientific  and  botanical  names  in  four  languages  and  the  frames  are 
enclosed  in  covers,  the  whole  making  an  album,  which,  for  purposes  of  instruction, 
study  or  trade,  make  the  work  exceedingly  attractive  and  convenient.  Dealers 
and  workers  in  woods,  teachers,  botanists,  microscopists,  artists,  painters  and 
gratners,  as  well  as  a  general  public  who  may  be  interested  in  the  revelation  of 
some  of  nature^s  most  beautiful  secrets,  will  find  the  collection  of  great  value.  The 
work  is  issued  in  parts,  each  containing  seventy-five  to  eighty  specimens,  covering 
all  the  more  important  timbers  of  the  United  States.  Seven,  of  the  twelve  parts, 
«r8  already  published,  at  $5.00  each,  in  brown  or  green  cloth:  $7.50  in  half 
morocco;  $10.00  full  morocco.  We  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  educational 
value  of  this  choice  series. 

A  quaint,  finely  made,  richly  illuminated  book  is  Charles  de  Kay*s  Bird  Gods, 
in  which  it  is  shown  that  birds,  with  their  semi-annual  migrations,  their  changing 
plumage,  their  curious  instincts  and  interesting  habits,  have  had  a  profound  influ- 
ence upon  the  minds  of  men,  especially  upon  their  religious  thought  and  life.  The 
soft,  sad  melody  of  the  cooing  dove,  the  mysterious  flight  of  the  swallow,  the 
solemnity  of  the  owl,  the  black  wickedness  of  the  raven,  and  multitudes  of  other 
qualities  and  mfluences  of  the  birds  are  wrought  Into  a  curious  tale  which  mingles 
hlHtory,  tradition,  myth,  science  and  religion,  making  a  fascinating  volume  which 
will  appeal  to  the  interest  of  a  variety  of  readers.  Bird-lovers  especially  will  find 
the  book  a  rich  treat.     New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company.     $1.50. 

American  Prose.  Edited  by  George  Rice  Carpenter.  This  book  gives  choice 
■selections  of  the  best  American  prose  from  such  authors  as  Cotton  Mather,  Jona- 
than Edwards,  Benjamin  Franklin,  George  Washington,  Daniel  Webster,  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Motley,  and  a  host  of  others.  There  Is  a  general  Introduc-, 
tlon,  and  critical  introductions  by  various  writers.  The  volume  will  be  of  use  in 
introducing  classes  to  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  American  literature.  New  York: 
The  Macmlllan  Company. 

SoNO  Stories  and  Songs  for  Children  is  the  title  of  a  pretty  collection  of 
songs,  with  accompanying  reading  matter,  by  Frances  Stanton  Brewster  and  Mrs. 
Emma  A.  Thomas.  Most  of  the  songs,  both  words  and  music,  are  original  and  the 
book  is  dedicated  to  little  children  with  the  hope  that  it  may  give  them  many  happy 
hours,  a  wish  which  It  is  well  calculated  to  fulfil.  New  York:  The  American  Book 
Company.    60  cents. 

Economics.  By  Edward  Thomas  Devine,  Ph.  D.  The  author  defines  economics 
as  '^The  science  of  man  in  his  relation  to  wealth.^*  No  one  will  question  that  the 
production  of  goods  and  the  extension  of  trade  are  the  great  questions  at  the  basis 
•of  the  nation^s  material  prosperity.  These  questions  are  studied  in  their  various 
aspects  In  this  volume  and  the  principles  regulating  the  making  and  consumption 
of  goods  are  fully  set  forth  In  a  form  suitable  for  the  individual  reader  or  for  the 
•college  class-room.    New  York:  The  Macmlllan  Company.    $1.00. 
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In  the  Lakeside  Series  of  Readings  for  High  Schools  we  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  Carltle^s  Es8at  on  BufiNs,  Illustrated;  and  Selections  from  Burn's  Poems 
AND  SoNQs,  Illustrated.  The  volumes  are  bound  in  enameled  paper  covers  and 
include  suggestive  introductions  and  notes  suitable  for  the  use  of  students.  Chicago: 
Ainsworth  &  Company;  16  cents. 

A  handsome  edition  of  Fenimore  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  in  two  vol- 
umes, richly  illustrated  in  colors  by  H.  M.  Brock,  has  been  issued  by  the  Macmil- 
Ian  Company,  New  York,  at  $3.00  for  the  set.  The  tale  is  so  well  known  as  to 
need  no  comment.  The  publishers  have  presented  it  in  most  attractive  dress  and 
the  illustrations  are  spirited  and  effective. 

A  Practical  Method  to  Learn  Spanish,  by  A.  R.  D.  De  Villegas.  This  is  a 
new  edition  of  a  simple  and  helpful  little  book  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire 
quickly  enough  Spanish  to  travel  with  and  transact  simple,  ordinary  business. 
It  is  a  timely  book  aud  will  serve  a  useful  purpose.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Company;  60  cents. 

A  Pocket  History  of  the  Ladies  of  the  White  House.  By  Olga  Stanley. 
This  is  a  pretty  little  blue  booklet,  giving  portraits  of  the  wives  of  our  presidents, 
from  Martha  Washington  to  Mrs.  McKinley,  together  with  a  brief  historical  sketch 
of  each,  and  .illustrations  of  the  chief  rooms  in  the  White  House.  Published  at  26 
cents,  by  the  Woolfall  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Studies  in  European  History,  Grecian  and  Roman  History.  By  Fred  Mor- 
row Fling,  Ph.  D.  This  is  a  helpful  monograph  illustrating  the  value  of  the  labora- 
tory method,  OTj  as  the  author  calls  it,  the'**  Source  Study"  method,  as  applied  to 
historical  studies.  The  reader  will  not  only  learn  much  about  Greece  and  Rome, 
he  will  also  be  stimulated  and  instructed  in  the  art  of  original  historical  investiga- 
tion, by  the  perusal  of  this  volume.   Lincoln,  Nebraska:  J.  H.  Miller,  Publisher. 

The  New  England  Poets.  A  Study  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Lowell  and  Holmes.  By  William  Cranston  Law  ton.  The  author  spent 
twenty  years  in  studying  and  teaching  remoter  literature,  when  the  claims  and 
attractions  of  that  nearer  at  hand  were  brought  to  his  attention  and  he  returned 
gladly,  to  find  rich  reward  in  these  earliest  guides  of  our  New  England  boyhood. 
In  the  authors  named  he  finds  the  interpreters  of  our  national  life.  His  criticisms 
are  just  and  discriminating,  and  his  spirit  is  appreciative.  The  book  will  be  help- 
ful to  classes  in  literature  and  good  for  supplementary  reading.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.     76  cents. 

The  United  States  in  War  With  Spain.  This  volume  gives  a  graphic  and 
thrilling  account  of  the  war  and  includes  a  greal  deal  of  interesting  and  instructive 
descriptive  matter  about  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  written  by  Mr. 
Trumbull  White,  who  was'  sent  to  Cuba  by  the  Chicago  Record  as  its  war  corre- 
spondent. He  spent  the  greater  part  of  two  years  in  the  island,  proving  of  great 
service  to  Fitzhugh  Lee  at  Havana,  and  witnessing  the  principal  battles  with  his 
own  eyes.  He  was  on  an  American  war  ship  when  Cervera^s  ships  were  destroyed. 
His  opportunities  for  preparing  an  authentic  account  of  the  stirring  events  of 
which  he  writes  were  thus  of  the  finest,  and  his  book  is  not  made  up  of  dry  statis- 
tics but  the  several  chapters  are  the  dramatic  narration  of  most  exciting  events,  in 
the  language  of  a  past  master  of  the  art  of  war  correspondence.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated  and  is  published  as  a  subscription  volume  by  the  International  Publish- 
ing company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  $2.00  in  cloth,  $2.76  in  half  morocco. 
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Oj^servation  Blaitkb  for  Bbginnbrb  in  Minsraloot,  by  Herbert  Ernest  Aub- 
tin,  B.  Sc.,  will  prove  valuable  as  a  means  of  recording  original  investigations  in 
the  laboratory.    Published  at  30  cents  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston. 

An  excellent  edition  of  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodbs,  edited,  with  introduction 
'  and  notes,  by  Paul  Shorey ,  Ph.  D. ,  is  issued  from  the  press  of  Benjamin  H.  San- 
*  bom  &  Company,  Boston,  as  the  latest  number  in  the  Students'  Series  of  Latin 
Classics.    The  series  now  includes  some  forty-six  numbers. 

The  Best  Life.    An  address  by  the  Bev.  Charles  Franklin  Thwing,  D.  D., 

LL.  D.    President  Thwing  seeks  to  answer  in  this  little  book  the  question  '*  What 

is  the  best  life?'*    He  says  that  it  is  the  life  of  truOi  and  of  {ooe,  love  given  and 

.'  received.    The  address  is  especially  intended  for  students  and  teachers,  but  it  is 

suggestive  and  helpful  to  all.    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  Boston;  36  cents. 

The  Mason  School  Music  Course.  Book  Two.  By  Luther  Whiting  Mason. 
We  havo  noticed  the  first  number  of  this  useful  series,  in  a  previous  number  of 
Education.  While  designed  to  follow  and  complete  the  former  volume  this  one  is 
complete  in  itself.  Music  teachers  and  scholars  in  the  schools  will  find  new  possi- 
bilities in  the  line  of  school  music  as  they  study  and  use  the  author's  method  and 
,  avail  themselves  of  the  songs  in  these  books.     Boston:,  Ginn  &  Company,  40  cents. 

Gildbbslbeve's  Latin  Grammar.  School  edition.  By  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve 
and  Gonzales  Lodge.  This  is  a  condensed  edition  of  the  author's  well  known  larger 
work  which  has  long  been  a  standard  among  Latin  grammars.  Historical  detail 
and  grammatical  exposition  have  been  left  out  and  the  phraseology  has  been  sim- 
plified. Essentials  have  been  retained,  however,  and  the  student  will  find  in  this 
volume  a  safe  and  scientific  guide  to  the  mastery  of  Latin.  New  York:  University 
Publishing  Company;  330  pp.    80  cents. 

Photographic  History  of  the  Spanish-Ambrioan  War  is  a  sumptuous  vol- 
ume containing  a  very  full  "  Pictorial  and  descriptive  record  of  events  on  land  and 
sea  with  portraits  and  (brief)  biographies  of  leaders  on  both  sides."  After  looking 
carefully  through  these  335  large  pages,  one  has  a  broad,  full  and  at  the  same  time 
compact  knowledge  of  the  countries  and  cities,  the  ships,  munitions  of  war, 
**  Jackies"  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  all  the  prominent  leaders, — civil,  military  and 
.naval — on  both  sides,  in  the  **  late  unpleasantness."  The  illustrations  are  finely 
executed  and  five  maps  add  to  our  knowledge  of  all  our  recently  acquired  terri- 
tories. The  make-up  of  this  choice  and  timely  work  is  admirable  every  way.  New 
York:  The  Pearson  Publishing  Company,  114  Fifth  Avenue. 

In  Appleton's  Home  Reading  Book  Series,  a  pleasing  little  Primer  of  Astron- 
QMT  for  young  readers  has  just  been  issued,  called  The  Earth  and  S&r,  by 
Edward  S*  Holden,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D.  It  presents  the  simplest  facts  of  astronomical 
science  in  a  way  to  lead  the  young  child  to  verify  them  by  his  own  observations. 
The  book  is  admirable  for  home  and  school  reading  and  belongs  to  a  series  of  books 
that  cannot  be  praised  too  highly.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company;  28  cents. 

Child  Study  of  the  Classics.  Tales  from  Mythology;  Flower  Tales;  Star 
Tftles;  Sea  Tales.  By  Grace  Adele  Pierce.  This  choice  little  book  has  been 
written  to  prepare  the  young  pupil  for  the  later  classics  In  literature.  It  is  a  valu- 
able book  for  supplementary  reading.  New  England  Publishing  Company,  Boston. 
Boards,  ffluBtrated,  40  cents. 
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Vol.  4  in  the  Western  Series  of  Readers,  edited  by  Harr  Wagner,  is  called  Tales 
OP  DiscorBKY  ON  THE  PACIFIC  Slope,  by  Margaret  Graham  Hood.  San  Francisco: 
The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company.    60  cents. 

Two  timely  books,  uniformly  bound,  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York,  are  Twelve  Naval  Captains,  by  MoUie  Elliot  Seawell ;  and  Poems 
OP  Ambeican  Patriotism,  chosen  by  Brander  Mathews.  The  former  is  illustrated 
with  portraits.    Price  of  each,  60  cents. 

A  dainty  little  volume  in  flexible  cloth,  gilt  top,  is  published  by  Messrs.  Fords, 
Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York,  entitled  "  Don't  Worry  "  Nuggets.  It  contains 
biU  of  ore  gathered  from  such  rich  mines  as  the  writings  of  Epictetus,  Emerson, 
George  Eliot,  Robert  Browning,  etc.  It  would  make  a  choice  holiday  gift.  40 
cents. 


PERIODICALS, 

?%«  AfMrican  Monthly  Review  qfJteviewM  for  December  reviewB  the  November  eleotlons, 
the  course  of  our  negotiations  for  peace  with  Spain,  and  many  other  matters  of  national 
Importance.    It  Is  pre-eminently  the  bosy  man's  Journal,  enabling  him  to  pick  op 

quickly  and  accurately  the  thread  of  current  history. Martha  Washington's  part  at 

Valley  Forge  has  seldom  received  the  credit  it  deserves,  as  an  example  of  the  yirtues  of 
the  women  of  the  Be  volution.    It  is  Interestingly  written  up  in  the  Ladiee*  Home  Journal, 

by  William  Perrin. In  the  Century  MagoMne  for  December,  Captain  Sigsbee  gives  his 

personal  narrative  of  the  explosion  of  the  Maine.  This  story,  related  in  his  straight- 
forward and  simple  style.  Is  ftill  of  dramatic  Interest. "The  Coming  Fusion  of  East 

and  West,"  is  the  title  of  a  thoughtful  article  by  Ernest  F.  FenoUosa  In  Bdrper*t  Moffo- 
gine, — Rudyard  Kipling  begins  a  new  serial  story  in  MbClure*8  Moffogine  for  December, 
called  **  Stalky  ft  Co."  Bach  story,  month  by  month,  will  be  complete  by  Itself,  but  the 
continuation  of  the  same  characters  through  the  series  will  give  it  a  connected  inter. 

est. Mr.  Beujamin  Blidd,  the  distlngulBbed   English  sociologist,  contributes  the 

results  of  his  conclusions,  reached  during  a  tour  of  two  months  in  the  United  States* 
in  regard  to  our  "  Control  of  the  Tropics'"  to  the  current  number  of  the  Atlantie  Monthly. 
Alfred  Balch,  writing  for  L^pincott'i  Magtuine,  takes  the  ground  that  reporters  for  the. 
daily  papers  should  be  required  to  sign  their  contributions  and  then  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  their  utterances.— 7^  Touth*8  Companion  is  out  with  its  annual  calendar,  a  very 
artistic  production,  and  its  prospectus  of  good  things  for  1899.  The  services  of  some  of 
the  best  writers  and  most  distinguished  people  of  this  and  other  countries  have  been 

secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of  our  land The  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the 

United  States  government  is  severely  criticised  by  Charles  Carson,  in  the  CathoUc 
World  Magagine,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Indians  as  they  are." — The  extreme  im. 
portance  of  open-air  play  grounds  for  rural  schools  is  pointed  out  in  Applekm*8  Popular 

Science  Monthly,  by  Isabelle  G.  Oakley. Oermania  is  an  excellent  monthly  for  students 

of  German. The  announcement  is  made  that  Kellogg's  School  Journal  will  be  issued 

at  a  subscription  price  of  $2.00  hereafter,  instead  of  $2.60  as  in  the  past. The  Messrs. 

Palmer  and  Weber  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  issue  some  charming  **  Merry  Songs  and  Games  "  for 

the  use  of  the  lower  grades  in  the  schools. The  Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  of 

Hartford,  Conn.,  has  issued  their  Columbia  desk-pad  calendar  for  1899.  It  is  very  neatly 
gotten  up  and  will  be  sent  for  ten  cents. 
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Vol.  XIX.  JANUARY,  1899.  No.  5. 

THE  RURAL   SCHOOL   QUESTION. 

JOHN  OQDEN,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

IT  is  clear,  judging  from  reliable  statementB  and  from  statistics 
gathered  with  great  care  from  wide  and  diversified  sources, 
that  our  old  system  of  schools  for  rural  districts,  that  have  served 
such  a  noble  purpose  in  the  past,  have  more  recently  encountered 
difficulties,  under  changed  conditions  of  society,  that  not  only 
very  seriously  interfere  with  their  present  usefulness,  but  even 
threaten  their  existence,  in  many  places. 

A  change  of  some  sort  must  surely  intervene  in  order  to  save 
them  and  to  perpetuate  them  in  some  form  —  some  improved 
form, —  that  shall  make  them  what  they  are  capable  of  becoming, 
the  patterns  and  foundations  of  our  national  system  of  education. 

Indeed,  our  whole  system  of  public  schools,  both  rural  and 
urban,  so  justly  popular  among  our  people,  have,  under  the  more 
recent  search-light  of  careful  criticism,  discovered  weaknesses 
that  demand  serious  attention.  These  two  classes  of  schools,  that 
should  be  really  identical,  since  the  distinctions  are  only  local, 
need  re-adjusting  and  almost  revolutionizing  in  order  to  bring 
them  into  proper  relations  with  each  other. 

The  disparity  in  the  ratio  of  attendance,  and  in  the  teaching 
talent  employed  in  these  schools  is  entirely  too  great  for  safety ; 
especially  when  we  consider  that  the  country,  to-day,  offers  by 
far  the  better  natural  advantages  for  carrying  out  the  more 
rational  ideas  of  education.    But  of  this  further  on. 

Our  school  system  was  wisely  conceived  and  tolerably  well 
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adapted  to  the  conditions  and  wants  of  the  people  as  they  existed 
a  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  ago :  though  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  more  advanced  ideas,  they  might  seem  somewhat  crude 
and  awkward ;  for  the  modern  schoolman  could,  doubtless,  now 
discover  many  things  to  criticise,  especially  in  the  local  manage- 
ment of  these  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
employed  in  them.  But  all  this  is  readily  accounted  for  on  the 
score  of  general  improvement  in  all  other  matters.  Still  it  must 
be  conceded  that  great  credit  is  due  our  ancestors  for  their  wis- 
dom and  zeal  in  devising  a  system  of  public  education  that  has 
not  only  survived  the  changes  of  a  hundred  years  or  more,  but, 
to-day,  stands  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  organic  bodies  require 
growth  :  that  when  they  cease  to  grow,  they  usually  cease  to  be 
useful :  and  that  our  school  system  is  distinctively  organic,  having 
features  of  growth  peculiarly  its  own,  and  dependent  upon  the 
nature  and  strength  of  the  elements  composing  it;  and  also  upon 
the  condition  of  things  that  ordered  it.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  it 
must  keep  pace  with  its  environment,  or  with  the  altered  and 
improved  condition  under  which  it  now  exists.  It  is  plain  also 
that  it  was  intended  to  grow,  and  to  adjust  itself  to  whatever 
changed  conditions  may  exist. 

As  before  hinted,  our  school  system  originated  in  the  condition 
and  wants  of  an  intelligent  and  progressive  people,  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England.  At  that  time  the  settlements  were 
small  as  to  area,  and  necessarily  more  densely  populated,  both  as 
a  matter  of  safety  from  the  assaults  of  a  jealous  and  savage  foe ; 
and  also  for  greater  ease  in  cultivation.  Agricultural  implements 
were  then  comparatively  crude,  so  that  large  plantations  could 
not  be  cultivated  with  the  same  ease  that  they  can  now.  And 
again,  there  were  no  large  cities  to  absorb  the  rural  population,  as 
was  the  case  later  on.  Hence  the  common  district  school  was 
well  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  And  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  this  condition  of  things,  the  New  England  system  of 
public  schools  never  prevailed  in  the  Southern  states,  until  the 
larger  plantations  were  reduced  in  area.  But  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  other  Western 
states  took  their  pattern  from  New  England :  and  the  same 
extended,  eventually,  westward  and  southward  as  conditions  and 
circumstances  permitted :  and  yet  the  larger  wheat-growing  farms 
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of  Kansas  and  the  Dakotas,  those  of  from  1,000  to  20,000  and 
even  50,000  and  100,000  acres,  made  the  prevalence  of  the  schools, 
as  planned  in  New  England,  impossible;  and  it  is  plain  that  until 
these  large  farms  are  broken  up  into  smaller  ones,  public  schools 
can  never  prosper. 

So  too,  the  depleting  of  the  rural  districts  in  the  East,  by  the 
removal  of  families  westward,  and  the  still  greater  depletion  from 
the  absorption  of  the  country  populations  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
cities,  have  rendered  the  old  system  almost  inoperative,  depleting 
the  schools  and  rendering  taxation  for  their  support  a  burden  too 
great  to  be  borne  by  the  ordinary  population. 

Our  people  therefore,  are  now  confronted  by  a  problem  of  seri- 
ous importance,  one  hardly  expected  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our 
educational  growth:  so  that  it  seems  that  one  of  two  things  must 
take  place,  in  order  to  perpetuate  our  national  system,  and  to 
bring  it  to  a  degree  of  perfection  yet  unattained.  Either  the 
rural  population  must  be  restored  and  equalized  by  extending  the 
cities  and  towns  farther  into  the  country  —  as  is  now  actually 
being  done  —  thus  distributing  their  surplus  populations,  the 
country  also  taking  possession  of  and  ruralizing  the  cities  and 
towns,  (both  these  processes  are  practically  the  same  as  to  results) 
or  else  the  area  of  the  school  limit  must  be  extended,  so  as  to 
include  a  greater  population. 

This  latter  presupposes,  or  rather  necessitates  what  may  be 
termed  "The  Township-Centralization  and  Transportation  "  plan ; 
and,  as  a  temporary  expedient  is  probably  the  best  that  can  be 
done ;  and  it  will  doubtless  prevail  a  long  time,  where  the  popu- 
lation remains  sparce.  But  this  too  is  limited.  It  must  have  an 
end.  It  is  only  a  temporary  expedient  —  a  necessary  intermediate  ' 
step  that  must  cease  to  exist  when  the  necessity  ceases.  Our  fast 
advancing  stages  of  civilization  will,  one  day,  reduce  this  neces- 
sity to  its  minimum,  if  not  rendering  it  entirely  unnecessary  in 
most  parts  of  our  country. 

This  proposes  an  extension  and  perfection  of  our  system 
scarcely  dreamed  of  by  either  the  founders,  or  the  expounders 
and  advocates  of  the  American  system.  I  call  it  American^  for  I 
believe  it  to  be  distinctively  American,  both  in  its  inception  and  in 
its  probable  extension  and  completion ;  for  it  may  be,  and  prob- 
ably will  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  Recent  indica- 
tions  point  to  its  world-wide  extension :  else  what  means  this 
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sudden  and  before  unheard  of  triumph  of  American  arms  and 
American  civilization? 

We  mast  not  shut  our  eyes  to  these  remarkable  indications,  to 
these  new  openings  for  the  inculcation  of  our  style  of  Christian 
civilization,  of  which  the  Common  school  is  the  just  exponent. 
Other  styles  have  had  their  day,  and  wrought  their  mission:  but 
ours  is  distinctive.  It  embodies  the  excellencies  of  all  its  prede- 
cessors, and  points  to  an  era  of  expansion  yet  unheard  of  in  the 
history  of  civilizations. 

In  support  of  this  view  of  the  subject  we  offer  the  following 
reasons . 

1.  Those  arising  from  the  necessities  of  the  case  as  — the  inad- 
equacy of  the  present  sjrstem,  as  originally  planned,  by  reason  of 
present  inconveniences  and  paucity  of  attendance,  and  the  conse- 
quent expensiveness  of  the  small  district  plan.  This  has  been 
shown  in  many  ways,  chiefly  by  statistics  from  various  parts  of 
our  country. 

This  state  of  things  demands  some  such  change  as  that  contem- 
plated in  the  "  Township-Transportation  "  plan.  The  poorer  qual- 
ity of  teaching  is  an  additional  reason  for  a  change,  in  schools 
falling  below  an  average  of,  say  twenty  pupils,  since  no  encour- 
agement can  be  offered  by  way  of  salary,  for  better  professional 
preparation.  Hence,  as  matters  have  turned  out,  these  and  other 
inconveniences  necessarily  connected  with  the  old  plan,  demand 
some  such  change. 

2.  Another  necessity  seems  to  exist,  viz.  a  lack  of  suitable 
provision  for  such  expansion  of  the  system  as  circumstances  may 
demand  from  time  to  time.  The  remedy  for  this,  I  think,  how- 
ever, is  contemplated  in  the  system  itself.  But  people  are  averse 
to  changes.  They  are  prone  to  think  the  old  is  good  enough, 
since  it  answered  their  purposes  and  those  of  their  ancestors. 
They  say,  "  Let  well  enough  alone."  They  go  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  this  world  with  "all  that  is  therein,"  is  finished  and 
fixed  —  which  is  probably  a  mistake  —  and  that  all  things  should 
move  on  after  the  fashion  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  which  is  also  a 
mistake. 

It  is  true,  the  world  wa^  finished  originally  after  the  Divine 
pattern,  and  pronounced  "  Very  good."  It  was  exactly  suited  to 
its  purposes  which  were  subsequently  declared.  But  many  of  the 
things  connected  therewith  were  properly  and  purposely  left  for 
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the  finishing  touch  of  man,  who  thereby  becomes  a  fellow  worker 
with  God  in  the  great  plan  of  the  universe  ;  else  wherein  comes 
man's  best  education?  For,  in  finishing  the  things  of  earth,  that 
were  handed  over  to  him,  man  only  completes  himself,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  furnishes  forth  his  earthly  abode.  This  is  the  great 
central  thought  in  ediLcation ;  and  it  bears  directly  upon  the  point 
in  hand.  But  in  order  to  accomplish  it  there  must  be  a  revision, 
a  readjustment  of  the  forces,  a  recognition  of  this  fundamental 
fact  in  our  systems  of  public  education.  This  will  accomplish  it, 
as  we  shall  show  further  on. 

Expansibility  is  necessary  in  all  institutions  and  governments. 
Without  it  they  lose  their  vitality,  and  fail  to  accomplish  their 
purposes.  Growth  and  perfection  are  the  natural  attributes  of  all 
things  planned  in  wisdom  for  the  good  of  mankind :  and  one  of 
the  best  things  about  our  system  of  education  is  that  it  can  be 
improved.  It  can  be  altered  without  destroying  or  even  injuring 
its  vitality. 

All  human  institutions  are  thus  subject  to  change.  It  is  a  law 
of  progress:  and  it  has  been  already  stated  that  growth  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  all  organic  bodies :  and  it  may  be  added  that  death 
and  decay  are  also  conditions  of  these  bodies ;  yet  nothing  good 
really  dies.  The  good  is  imperishable;  and  evil  is  only  the 
blasted  ear  of  good  in  the  great  harvest  field  of  human  life.  What 
we  call  death  is  only  a  necessary  change  in  the  eternal  progress  of 
God's  affairs.  The  old,  the  well-worn,  having  accomplished  its 
purpose,  decays  only  that  it  may  reappear  in  the  improved  life. 
It  buds  its  forces  to  a  new  and  improved  growth  ;  and  this  goes 
on  eternally.  Life  itself  is  therefore  imperishable  and  self-per- 
petuating, and  is  but  the  type  of  the  everlasting.  Nothing  in  the 
order  of  God's  appointment  can  utterly  perish  and  cease  to  exist 
in  some  form. 

It  is  precisely  so  in  our  institutions,  and  hence  in  our  school 
system.  The  good  inhering  therein  is  continually  asserting  itself 
while  the  evil  is  continually  sloughing  off.  When  it  was  first 
adopted,  however,  it  was  well  fitted  to  the  then  existing  condi- 
tions, but  by  this  necessary  law  of  progression,  the  old  parts  hav- 
ing served  their  purpose,  were  gradually  and  naturally  absorbed 
in  the  new.  Conditions  themselves  change,  and  this  demands 
corresponding  changes  in  the  organism  or  system. 

To  use  a  figure,  the  garment  was  fitted  to  the  age  and  condi- 
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tion  of  society,  the  wearer  of  the  garment.  But  as  the  wearer 
grew,  the  garment  proved  inadequate  from  time  to  time,  demand- 
ing expansions  and  extensions.  It  was  like  the  garments  fitted 
to  the  boy  of  twelve  years :  'but  when  he  is  twenty,  they  are 
insuflBcient.  They  do  not  cover  the  new  growth ;  and  nakedness 
appears :  and  the  patch-work,  from  time  to  time,  the  extensions 
upon  the  old  garment,  are  neither  comely  nor  comfortable. 

So  in  our  present  school  conditions,  the  people  and  our  institu- 
tions- are  continually  growing,  and  demanding  covering.  Our 
school  system  has  been  patched  and  patched,  and  altered  and 
extended,  here  and  there,  to  suit  the  new  conditions;  but  still 
there  are  parts  of  the  body  politic  unprovided  for,  naked  and 
exposed.  In  fact  our  whole  system,  from  this  standpoint  appears 
like  one  immense  patchwork  with  excellent  material,  to  be  sure, 
all  through  it;  material  that  cannot  well  be  spared  in  the 
readjustment  of  affairs. 

Yet  it  might  be  well,  at  this  point,  to  inquire  whether  it  were  bet- 
ter to  continue  this  patching,  or  to  make  an  entirely  new  garment 
for  this  society,  this  fast  growing  young  giant,  whose  strength  and 
activity  now  seem  to  challenge  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
whole  world.  Whichever  course  is  taken,  I  suggest  that  more 
respect  must  be  paid  to  the  real  practical  wants  of  the  people  \ 
yea,  the  imperative  demands  of  an  age  unparalleled  in  progress^ 
yet  big  with  a  promise  that  challenges  the  profoundest  wisdom. 


CLEARNESS  IN  THINGS  WITH  AN  EXPERIENCE. 

SUPT.  J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  KANSAS  CITT,  MO. 

LAST  week  I  heard  a  gentleman  read  a  beautiful  and  thought- 
ful essay  on  ^^Obscurities  in  English  Literature."  As  a 
literary  production  it  was  artistic,  and  it  answered  most  com- 
pletely the  object  for  which  it  was  written  and  read.  Only  a 
short  time  before,  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  the  Pacific  coast  in 
company  with  President  Lyte,  Secretary  Shepard  and  Superin- 
tendent Lane,  and  on  that  trip  I  engaged  in  many  conversations 
with  these  genial  and  whole-souled  gentlemen,  and  much  of  the 
conversation  from  time  to  time,  with  President  Lyte  especially, 
was  along  the  line  of  clearness  in  thinking,  as  opposed  to  obscu- 
rity and  dullness. 
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Permit  me  to  say  that  the  wit  and  humor  of  Dr.  Shepard  are 
not  always  in  the  back-ground,  as  some  unacquainted  with  him 
may  imagine,  but  they  lie  near  the  surface  ready  to  bubble  up  and 
over,  as  we  found  out  to  our  own  amusement  and  frequent  dis- 
comfiture. Superintendent  Lane,  however,  always  sees  things 
from  enlarged  views,  yet  he  is  proverbially  modest  in  mentioning 
Chicago, — and  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  never  enjoys 
far  away  discussions,  but  whenever  he  managed  to  get  President 
Lyte,  Dr.  Shepard  and  myself  into  a  heated  argument  over  the 
little  verb  ^'  is,"  he  fairly  chuckled  with  delight,  and  I  must  con- 
fess, that  he  is  an  expert  diplomat,  and  he  succeeded  in  introduc- 
ing that  element  of  contention  once  or  twice  each  day  when  least 
expected.  The  opportunity  was  eagerly  seized,  and  that  small 
word  as  a  "  verb,  or  preposition,"  as  we  learned  from  an  intelli- 
gent schoolboy  in  Denver,  was  made  the  target  for  our  grammat- 
ical practice,  with  additions,  probably,  to  the  no  small  annoyance 
of  non-pedagogues. 

Lest  I  have  lingered  too  long,  I  will  go  back  to  what  I  first  had 
in  mind : — namely,  that  whenever  President  Lyte  and  I  began  to 
talk  on  ^'  illicit  processes,  undistributed  middles,  conversion,  fig- 
ures, quantification,  etc.,"  we  soon  put  our  companions  to  sleep, 
except  once,  when  Dr.  Shepard  said  he  had  visited  the  most  psy- 
chological normal  school  in  the  United  States,  at  which  school 
everything  moved  in  cycles,  and  that  he  kept  trying  to  catch  the 
thing  by  the  tail  for  two  days  without  success,  although  every 
room  was  filled  with  it,  the  very  atmosphere  smelt  of  it,  — yet  it 
eluded  him.  Somehow,  it  was  too  rarefied  to  be  either  perceived 
or  apperceived  by  any  of  his  senses.  However,  the  third  day  he 
learned  that  it  would  be  dealt  with  in  a  very  materialistic  manner 
in  a  model  recitation.  Thither  he  hastened,  and  sure  enough,  he 
gathered  it  in  —  "  thing-in-itself  fashion,"  and  he  holds  it  even  to 
this  day  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  furniture  of  his  mind.  It 
seems  proper  in  this  connection,  that  he  should  be  invited  to  giv 
a  ^'  solo  performance  "  of  his  remembered  apperception  at  the  next 
session  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

SPADING  FOB   CONCEPTS. 

A  friend  from  the  sunny  south-land  said,  that  a  rich  mind  is 
full  of  concepts ;  the  more  of  these  a  mind  has,  the  larger  is  its 
bank  account.  Admitting  this  to  be  a  correct  statement  and  to 
induce  clear  thinking,  can  a  mind  that  does  not  master  definitions, 
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both  real  and  nominal,  be  said  to  have  riches  on  deposit  in  the 
shape  of  concepts?  Is  there  not  a  clearness  that  comes  from 
knowing  just  how  one  thing  differs  essentially  from  another? 
Clearness  of  thought  leads  to  clearness  of  expression  usually, 
although  there  are  limitations  to  the  use  of  language  to  express 
adequately  the  thought  one  always  has  in  mind.  A  truth,  like- 
wise, may  have  several  or  many  sides  to  it,  and  it  answers  back 
to  each  as  he  sees  it, — interprets  it  and  understands  it. 

To  illustrate:  When  President  Lyte  turned  suddenly  upon  me 
in  Arizona — his  eyes  fairly  sparkling  and  said,  "what  is  truth  — 
and  no  dodging?"  I  ran  back  instinctively  to  Schuyler's  defini- 
tion, and  then  had  to  go  into  an  explanation  of  "harmony," 
"  thought "  and  "  reality."  This  is  referred  to  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  a  great  truth  in  education,  namely,  there  is  a 
time  when  the  mind  should  be  stored  with  the  meaning  of  terms 
and  propositions,  and  these  should  never  be  taught  in  an  obscure 
manner.  Nearly  all  education  consists  in  extending  the  elements 
of  knowledge  which  one  has  in  his  possession,  or  else  reducing 
the  new  knowledge  back  into  terms  of  the  old  material,  and  then 
welding  the  two  into  a  more  complete  unity.  Physicists  and 
chemists  are  always  dealing  with  atoms,  molecules,  masses. 
They  attach  ideas  to  these  words.  The  words  may  stand  for 
realities  per  se^  or  for  the  understanding  that  the  mind  using 
them  has  when  it  attaches  a  relative  meaning  of  its  own  to  its 
knowledge.  Unless  the  knowledge  the  mind  has,  harmonizes 
with  the  real  thing  itself,  the  knowledge  is  of  no  value  whatever. 
It  is  on  this  ground  that  irrelevant  witnesses  are  excluded  from 
testifying  in  court. 

If  concepts  be  an  evidence  of  richness  as  well  as  usefulness, 
what  can  be  of  greater  value  to  the  accountant  than  the  multipli- 
cation table  though  this  table  contains  no  rich  content.  Yet 
children  learn  it  with  as  much  ease  as  they  learn  how  to  count  or 
to  spell  one  hundred  and  forty -four  common  words.  No  higher 
order  of  intellectual  ability  is  required  to  learn  in  one  way  or 
another  the  ordinary  and  very  useful  tables  found  in  our  common 
school  arithmetics.  They  have  to  be  learned,  and  that  is  the  end 
of  argument.  There  are  persons  who  adopt  all  kinds  of  devices 
to  aid  in  learning  or  doing  certain  things  which  need  little  or  no 
explanation.  A  real  thing  itself  may  be  so  covered  over  with 
staging  and  curtains  that  the  learner  is  bewildered  at  the  display. 
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And  fails  to  catch  a  glimpse  or  even  a  shadow  of  the  real  thing. 
Children  hear  and  fear  thunder,  but  later  in  life,  they  learn  to 
know  that  the  thunder  does  not  kill,  —  unless  the  objects  be 
unhatched  eggs. 

What  is  insisted  upon  is,  that  words  stand  for  things  rather 
than  for  hazy  shadows  of  things.  Should  not  a  teacher  have 
clear  notions  of  the  following  words  ? 

1.  Intuition;  empirical^  rational^  and  the  sub-divisions  that 
belong  under  this  classification  ;  also  their  order  of  development. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary,  if  one  wishes  to  prove  any  psy- 
chological proposition  or  to  read  it  understandingly. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a  demonstration,  or  the  proof  of  a  propo- 
sition or  question  ?  Upon  what  ultimate  basis  does  the  proposi- 
tion or  question  rest,  and  how  far  must  it  be  carried  backward,  or 
reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  to  be  accepted  by  all  rational  minds  ? 
If  the  validity  of  the  demonstration  implies  the  validity  of  the 
intuition  or  intuitions  upon  which  the  demonstration  is  based,  is 
there  harmony  or  opposition  in  the  conclusion  ? 

8.  What  is  thought,  and  how  does  one  know  he  has  thouyht  a 
thought?  If  it  be  the  recognition  of  one  thing  under  or  in 
another,  as  a  species  under  its  genus,  or  a  property  in  its  object, 
what  is  included  under  the  processes  —  conceiving,  judging,  rea- 
soning? As  to  the  products  of  these  processes,  they  are  —  con- 
cepts, judgments,  arguments.  Following  are  the  differences  to  be 
noted  between  concepts  and  judgments  or  propositions.  A  mast- 
cry  of  these  elementary  terms  naturally  leads  one  to  examine  the 
qualities  involved  in  distinctness  as  opposed  to  indistinctness. 
So  much  in  ordinary  teaching  is  indistinct,  incomplete,  invalid 
and  untrue.  The  opposite  should  prevail.  Just  beyond  this  point 
is  where  the  Socratic  method  in  questioning  can  be  employed  in 
probing  for  new  knowledge,  or  in  testing  for  the  real  in  the  old. 
Not  only  should  pupils  know  a  good  definition  when  found,  or 
when  they  make  one  evolved  from  their  inner  consciousness,  but 
that  they  have  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  to  test  it,  and  to  test 
it  logically.  Socrates  never  told  the  other  fellow  much,  but  he 
•dexterously  questioned  till  the  other  fellow  saw  where  his  answers 
landed  him.  Children  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  school  can 
apply  the  principles  of  logical  definitions  with  a  good  degree  of 
judgment,  if  they  have  been  skillfully  taught  Test  your  knowl- 
edge is  a  safe  motto. 
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All  teachers  should  be  well  informed  on  the  ''Laws"  governing 
definitions,  because  it  is  as  natural  for  the  young  child  to  try  to 
tell  what  a  thing  is,  as  it  is  to  talk.  Children  are  defining  in  a 
rude  sort  of  way  in  very  much  of  their  conversation.  It  is  a 
long  step  from  their  simple  concepts  to  the  doctrine  of  Kant,  who 
believed  that  the  extension  of  knowledge  depended  entirely  upon 
the  scope  of  the  predicate  of  certain  propositions.  He  saw  sa 
much  in  this  apparently  simple  question  that  he  constructed  a 
new  department  of  thought  out  of  it.  To  make  a  child  cautious 
and  critical,  the  critical  faculty  of  the  mind  must  be  cultivated 
intelligently  and  thoroughly.  This,  doubtless,  is  what  Holmes 
had  in  mind  when  he  spoke  of  the  difference  between  "  seasoned 
knowledge  and  green  knowledge."  There  is  much  in  this  dis- 
tinction, if  one  will  work  at  it  long  enough  to  pick  the  thought 
out  of  its  husk.  As  an  aid  to  this  suggestion,  the  laws  upon 
which  correct  definitions  depend  are  helpful.  While  the  first  law 
is  important,  young  children  would  not  understand  it,  but  all 
upper  grade  and  high  school  pupils  would  know  whether  the  sub- 
ject was  equal  to  the  predicate  in  its  scope.  The  habit  of  con- 
verting the  terms  of  a  proposition  will  enable  pupils  to  look  at 
sentences  with  a  view  to  their  inner  and  real  meaning,  because 
the  simple  converse  of  a  perfect  definition  ought  to  be  true,  and 
it  is  true,  in  all  cases  of  coextension. 

The  second  law  is,  that  there  should  be  no  exception  to  a  defini- 
tion. An  exception  shows  that  the  definition  is  defective  in  some 
respects,  —  too  narrow,  possibly,  hence  a  definition  should  give 
the  essential  attributes  of  the  thing  defined  so  as  to  distinguish 
it,  or  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  from  all  other  objects  of 
thought. 

The  third  law  may  be  stated  as  follows:  A  definition  should 
be  precise, — omit  nothing  essential,  include  nothing  unessential. 
It  must  not  include  too  little  nor  too  much.  As  to  clearness,  a 
definition  should  not  contain  the  name  of  the  thing  to  be  defined, 
or  any  derivative  which  involves  the  name  of  the  thing  to  be 
defined.  This  species  of  defining  is  known  as  the  vicious  circle. 
A  definition  should  not  be  made  negatively.  To  say  that  a  horse 
is  not  a  cow  is  a  mark  of  separation,  not  of  definition.  Neither 
should  a  definition  involve  what  is  known  as  a  problematic  judg- 
ment. By  doing  so  it  becomes  indeterminate.  So  much  for  this- 
basis  upon  which  to  work. 
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Now,  I  go  back  and  ask  again  the  old  question, — "  WTiatis 
truth f"  and  if  the  answer  be  given  as  the  "harmony  of  thought 
with  its  object,"  then  a  beginning  is  made  ;  but  a  further  question 
is  to  ascertain  if  all  truth  be  of  the  same  kind.  A  little  reflec- 
tion will  be  sufficient  to  convince  one  that  there  are  different  kinds 
of  truth,  for  instance  formal  truth  and  real  truth.  Since  logic  is 
the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought,  then  there  must 
be  a  sort  of  truth  designated  as  logical  truth,  and  another  as 
mathematical  truth, — one  harmonizing  with  the  necessary  laws 
of  thought  as  thought,  and  the  other  harmonizing  with  the  neces- 
sary relations  of  quantity.  Mathematical  truths  certainly  stand 
in  a  sphere  of  their  own,  and  so  do  logical  truths.  This  we  know 
to  be  debatable  ground,  and  yet  I  think  the  distinction  is  properly 
made.  Under  the  subdivision  of  real  truth — the  harmony  of 
thought  with  the  matter  as  thought, — the  following  divisions 
appear  to  be  necessary :  (a)  physical  truth,  the  harmony  of 
thought  with  external  phenomena.  This  again  involves  the  point 
whether  the  world  is  as  we  perceive  it,  or  whether  it  is  as  each 
one  thinks  it, — builds  his  own  world.  Even  the  idealist  argues 
and  proves  how  it  must  be,  but  his  very  actions  are  in  contradic- 
tion to  his  whole  scheme  of  philosophy.  All  that  is  intended  here 
is  to  note  what  may  be  called  material  truth,  (b)  Metaphysical 
truth — the  harmony  of  thought  with  the  necessary  facts  of  mind ; 
and  (c),  the  harmony  of  facts  with  the  contingent  laws  of  mind. 
Learners  as  well  as  teachers  need  standards  of  measurement,  and 
they  ought  also  to  be  able  to  take  any  complex  concept  and  trace 
it  back  to  its  very  beginning,  and  this  habit  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  that  can  be  employed  in  teaching, — a  fixing  of  knowl- 
edge by  steps.  To  cultivate  the  habit  of  analysis  among  pupils, 
not  only  separating  —  but  tracing  each  item  of  knowledge  to  its 
simple  indivisible  element,  is  an  excellent  practice  and  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended.  In  no  other  way  can  pupils  see  how  far 
or  in  what  manner  they  have  progressed,  except  by  measuring 
their  progress  from  the  first  rudimentary  conception  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present.  It  is  like  traveling  over  a  journey  the 
second  time,  and  noting  again  all  new  matter  that  was  not  retained 
in  the  first  plan. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  subject  which  needs  attention,  and 
the  article  would  be  incomplete  without  a  brief  discussion  of  such 
terms  as  "error,  ignorance,  etc."     Every  day  teachers  speak  to 
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children  of  errors  in  this  work,  or  that  work  ;  errors  in  speech  in 
writing,  in  conduct,  till  the  pupil  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
he  is  a  bundle  of  errors  from  head  to  foot.  Error  is  the  opposite 
of  truth,  and  the  child  should  be  taught  whether  the  error  he 
made,  be  in  his  mode  of  thinking  upon  a  given  subject,  or  simply 
an  error  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  his  work.  There  is 
another  distinction  to  be  insisted  on  at  this  juncture,  and  that  is 
the  difference  between  error  and  ignorance.  Ignorance  is  a  want 
or  lack  of  knowledge  —  it  is  a  negation,  while  error  is  a  pretense 
to  knowledge. 

There  are  many  common  terms  that  President  Lyte  and  I  talked 
over  —such  as  investigation,  belief,  fact,  fallacies,  illusions,  experi- 
ence, experiments,  demonstrations,  evidence,  proof,  evolution,  im- 
mortality, time,  space,  cause,  beauty,  sound,  territorial  expansion, 
music,  poetry,  child-study,  sea-gulls,  astronomy,  properties  of  the 
"figure  9,"  psychic  phenomena,  how  to  bring  up  children  and 
books  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  fall  of  Havana.  We  could  not 
argee  on  Carlyle,  but  it  was  not  my  fault.     I  did  and  he  did  n't. 

Perhaps  this  article  will  put  the  reader  to  sleep  as  our  discus- 
sions had  a  somnific  effect  on  our  two  companions,  yet  we  enjoyed 
the  comparison  of  ideas,  because  each  found  the  other  interested 
along  the  same  lines  of  thought.  Neither  must  this  be  inter- 
preted too  literally,  for  frequently  the  discussions  were  carried 
on  in  a  regular  quadrangular  contest. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  person  well  equipped  with 
definite,  clear-cut,  accurate  knowledge  is  far  better  prepared  to 
battle  with  life  than  one  whose  mind  is  a  regular  lumber-shed  or 
back-porch,  filled  with  all  kinds  of  scraps.  Scrappy  knowledge 
is  of  little  value  in  this  life  ;  I  don't  know  how  it  is  in  the  next. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  refer  to  one  or  two  personal  experi- 
ences. In  1888, 1  crossed  the  overland  route  with  Dr.  John  Han- 
cock, and  it  was  on  this  trip,  perfectly  shut  out  from  the  outside 
world,  that  he  and  I  discussed  literature,  history  and  philosophy, 
and  no  one  who  never  met  him  on  this  large  department  of  his 
life,  knew  anything  of  the  real  man, — and  the  same  is  true  in 
regard  to  the  journey  with  my  companions  in  October.  Each  is 
a  volume  to  be  read,  and  how  I  enjoy  reading  living  volumes, 
although  I  had  Balzac  and  some  other  solid  reading  for  reci*ea- 
tion. 
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A  NATIONAL    UNIVERSITY. 

DB.  LEWIS  R.  HABLBY,  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

WHEN  the  Low  Countries  had  fought  through  one  of  the 
noblest  struggles  for  liberty,  William  of  Orange  offered 
the  city  of  Leyden  immunity  from  taxes  so  that  she  might 
recover  from  her  intense  sufferings.  Leyden  declined  the  offer 
and  asked  for  nothing  but  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  university 
within  her  walls.  Likewise,  after  the  battle  of  Kinsale,  in  1603, 
the  English  army  subscribed  £1800  to  raise  a  monument  so  as  to 
leave  a  lasting  memorial  of  their  gallant  achievement.  Major 
Layard  says :  —  "  They  did  not  raise  any  sculptured  marble  or 
graven  brass,  but  they  sent  the  £1800  to  the  celebrated  Usher  to 
found  the  Dublin  Library."  These  noble  efforts  to  foster  the 
arts  and  sciences  reflect  great  credit  upon  mankind.  A  nation  or 
a  city  is  impressed  with  the  highest  ideals  when  it  founds  a  new 
institution  of  learning  or  makes  liberal  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  colleges  and  schools.  Whether  we  look  to  the  ancient 
or  the  modern  world,  we  find  that  higher  learning  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  nations. 
In  our  own  country,  its  importance  has  been  strongly  emphasized 
by  the  recent  introduction  into  Congress  of  a  bill  to  establish  a 
national  university.  To  some  of  us,  this  may  seem  a  new  subject, 
but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  century  old. 

The  work  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic  did  not  end  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  setting  in  motion  the  machinery 
of  the  new  government.  In  educational  matters,  their  wisdom  was 
equally  far-reaching.  After  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  one  of 
the  first  subjects  to  demand  the  attention  of  statesmen  was  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  people.  Although  some  of  the 
colonial  governments  had  taken  steps  to  found  schools  at  a  very 
early  date,  the  schools  were  largely  maintained  by  benevolence. 
There  were  isolated  efforts,  but  no  general  system,  and  the  fact 
soon  became  apparent  to  our  statesmen  that  the  new  republic 
could  not  long  endure  unless  supported  by  morality  and  intelli- 
gence. 
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The  whole  subject  took  a  definite  shape  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787,  when  on  May  29,  Charles  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  offered  a  plan  for  a  constitution,  which  authorized  Con- 
gress ^'  to  establish  and  provide  for  a  national  university  at  the 
seatjof  government  of  the  United  States."  His  plan  was  not 
adopted,  and  on  September  14,  James  Madison  moved  to  insert  in 
the  powers  of  Congress,  a  power  "  to  establish  a  university  in 
which  no  preferences  6r  distinctions  should  be  allowed  on  account 
of  religion."  James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  supported  the 
motion,  but  Gouverneur  Morris  claimed  that  the  exclusive  power 
at  the  seat  of  government  would  reach  the  object.  The  whole 
subject  was  then  dropped  in  the  Convention,  but  when  the  new 
government  began  under  the  Constitution,  the  matter  was  again 
taken  up,  and  it  has  been  revived  in  nearly  every  administration 
since. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  upon  Washington's  deep  interest  in 
education.  We  are  apt  to  look  upon  him  as  the  hero  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  first  President  of  the  Republic,  and  forget  his  close 
relations  to  education.  In  1788,  the  year  before  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  Washington  was  appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  the  day  of  his  death.  In  his  first  message  to  Congress, 
he  referred  to  the  subject  of  a  national  university  as  follows :  — 
^'  Nor  am  I  less  persuaded  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in  opinion 
that  there  is  nothing  more  deserving  your  patronage  than  the 
promotion  of  science  and  literature.  Knowledge  in  every  country 
is  the  surest  basis  of  public  happiness.  In  one  in  which  the 
measures  of  government  receive  their  impressions  so  immediately 
from  the  sense  of  the  community  as  out's,  it  is  proportionally 
essential.  Whether  this  desirable  object  will  be  best  promoted  by 
affording  aid  to  seminaries  of  learning  already  established,  by  the 
institution  of  a  national  university,  or  by  any  other  expedients, 
will  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  legisla- 
ture." 

In  his  message  of  1796,  Washington  again  referred  to  the  sub- 
ject, this  time  in  more  emphatic  terms  than  before :  —  ^^  The 
assembly  to  which  I  address  myself  is  too  enlightened  not  to  be 
fully  sensible  how  much  a  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
contributes  to  national  prosperity  and  reputation.  True  it  is  that 
our  country  contains  many  seminaries  of  learning  highly  respect- 
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able  and  useful ;  but  the  funds  upon  which  they  rest  are  too  nar- 
row to  command  the  ablest  professors  in  the  different  departments 
of  liberal  knowledge  for  the  institution  contemplated,  though 
they  would  be  excellent  auxiliaries.  Among  the  motives  to  such 
an  institution,  the  assimilation  of  principles,  opinions  and  man- 
ners of  our  countrymen  by  the  common  education  of  a  portion  of 
our  youth  from  every  quarter,  well  deserves  attention  ;  the  more 
homogeneous  our  citizens  can  be  made  in  these  particulars,  the 
greater  will  be  our  prospects  of  permanent  union  ;  and  a  primary 
object  of  such  a  national  institution  should  be  the  education  of 
our  youth  in  the  science  of  government." 

Washington's  correspondence  in  his  later  years  is  filled  with 
his  views  on  a  national  university.  The  most  interesting  feature 
of  his  last  will  and  testament  is  that  which  refers  to  the  univer- 
sity as  follows : 

*^It  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  regret  with  me,  to  see 
the  youth  of  these  United  States  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the 

Eurpose  of  education,  often  before  theirminds  are  formed,  or  they 
ad  imbibed  any  adequate  ideas  of  the  happiness  of  their  own ; 
contracting  too  frequently,  not  only  habits  of  dissipation  and 
extravagance,  but  principles  unfriendly  to  republican  government, 
and  to  the  true  and  genuine  liberties  of  mankind,  which  thereafter 
are  rarely  overcome ;  for  these  reasons  it  has  been  my  ardent 
wish  to  see  a  plan  devised  on  a  liberal  scale,  which  would  have  a 
tendency  to  spread  systematic  ideas  through  all  parts  of  the  rising 
empire,  thereby  to  do  away  local  attachments  and  state  pre- 
judices, as  far  as  the  nature  of  things  would,  or  indeed,  ought  to 
admit,  from  our  national  councils.  Looking  anxiously  forward  to 
the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object  as  this  is  (in  my  esti- 
mation), my  mind  has  not  been  able  to  contemplate  any  plan 
more  likely  to  effect  the  measure,  than  the  establishment  of  a 
universitv  in  the  central  part  of  the  United  States,  to  which  the 
youths  of  fortune  and  talents  from  all  parts  thereof  may  be  sent 
for  the  completion  of  their  education,  in  all  the  branches  of  polite 
literature,  in  arts  and  sciences,  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  politics  and  good  government^  and,  as  a  matter  of  infinite 
importance,  in  my  judgment,  by  associating  with  each  other  and 
forming  friendships  in  juvenile  years,  be  enabled  to  free  them- 
selves in  a  proper  degree  from  those  local  prejudices  and  habitual 
jealousies  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  and  which,  when  car- 
ried to  excess,  are  never-failing  sources  of  disquietude  to  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  pregnant  of  mischievous  consequences  to  this  coun- 
try.    Under  these  impressions,  so  fully  dilated, 

I  give  and  bequeath,  in  perpetuity,  the  fifty  shares  which  I  hold 
in  the  Potomac  Company  (under  the  aforesaid  acts  of  the  legisla- 
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ture  of  Virginia),  towards  the  endowment  of  a  university,  to  be 
established  within  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  General  Government,  if  that  government 
should  incline  to  extend  a  fostering  hand  towards  it."  The  afFaira 
of  the  Potomac  Company  were  finally  merged  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  and  Sparks,  in  his  Life  of  Washing- 
ton, says,  "the  shares  appropriated  by  Washington's  will  are 
doubtless  held  in  trust  for  their  destined  object." 

While  upon  foreign  missions,  Thomas  Jefferson  made  a  careful 
study  of  European  universities.  In  1794,  Professor  D'  Ivernois, 
of  the  Geneva  faculty,  made  a  proposition  to  Jefferso^b  "to  trans- 
late the  Academy  of  Geneva  in  a  body  to  this  country."  Jefferson 
endorsed  this  scheme  and  he  urged  Washington  to  accept  it.  But 
Washington  rejected  the  offer,  as  he  desired  an  American  univer- 
sity for  Americans. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  during  the  century  to  estab- 
lish a  national  university,  but  from  the  beginning  of  our  national 
existence,  higher  education  has  been  left  to  the  care  of  the  several 
states.  Jefferson,  failing  in  his  scheme  to  transfer  the  Geneva, 
college  to  Washington,  turned  to  his  native  state  and  labored 
zealously  to  establish  the  University  of  Virginia.  Massachusetts 
performed  well  her  part  by  creating  the  first  public  school  system 
in  America.  The  comprehensive  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  organized  with  the  idea  of  including  all  chartered 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  state.  Michigan  has  established  a 
system  closely  unified  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university^ 
and  supports  it  with  pride  and  zeal.  The  constitutions  of  the 
Western  states  nearly  all  make  provision  for  universities,  as  well 
as  public  schools.  As  a  result  of  our  American  educational 
policy,  we  have  forty-five  state  school  systems  and  nearly  as 
many  state  universities.  The  object  in  establishing  a  national 
university  would  not  be  merely  to  add  one  more  to  these  institu- 
tions, but  to  crown  a  system  based  upon  the  public  schools,  and 
create  a  federal  head  to  the  state  universities,  thus  closely  unify- 
ing all  our  educational  work. 

Washington  had  two  great  objects  in  view  in  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  university.  He  was  opposed  to  sending 
youth  abroad  to  secure  their  education,  and  he  hoped  that  sec- 
tional pride  might  be  turned  into  national  feeling  by  the  mingling 
of  youth  from  all  parts  of  the  republic.  In  1743,  when  Benjamin 
Franklin  drew  up  the  plan  for  the  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  he 
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stated  among  its  objects,  **  that  youth  may  receive  a  good  educa- 
tion at  home  without  being  under  necessity  of  going  abroad  for 
it.''  Like  Washington,  he  also  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  mistake 
for  Americans  to  allow  their  children  to  be  trained  in  Europe,  as 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  avoid  their  being  trained  there  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  conditions  of  life  they  must  encounter  here. 
The  second  object  of  the  university  proposed  by  Washington  was 
to  unify  national  sentiment.  It  might  be  possible  that  the  pres- 
ent broad  spirit  of  American  citizenship  would  have  been  devel- 
oped earlier,  if  Washington's  university  had  been  established. 
We  may  also  stop  to  inquire  whether  this  might  not  have  averted 
the  Civil  War.  While  foreign  powers  legislated  slavery  out  of 
existence,  in  this  nation,  on  account  of  sectionalism,  it  could  only 
be  done  by  the  decree  of  the  sword. 

When  Prussia  was  humbled  and  impoverished  by  French  inva- 
sion, the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  whole  nation  was 
decided  upon.  Men  like  Stein,  Humboldt,  Niebuhr,  Schleier- 
macher,  Savigny,  Fichte,  Steffena  and  others,  established  the  uni- 
versity in  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  German  nationality. 
In  less  than  seven  years,  that  suffering  kingdom  arose  and  became 
one  of  the  leading  powera  in  the  struggle  against  Napoleon.  The 
new  system  of  education  served  well  in  preparing  the  people  for 
the  hour  of  national  need.  We  are  not  today,  like  Prussia  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  crippled  and  humbled  by  foreign 
oppression.  Our  greatest  enemies  are  at  home,  in  the  shape  of 
the  demagogues  who  are  continually  kindling  the  fires  of  sectional 
feeling.  For  a  century,  the  sections  have  been  arrayed  against 
each  other  on  every  great  economic  question.  We  need  a  stronger 
national  sentiment,  and  the  words  of  Doctor  Lieber  are  appro-' 
priate :  —  "  Should  we,  then,  not  avail  ourselves  of  so  well-proved 
a  cultural  means  of  fostering  a  generous  nationality  as  a  compre- 
hensive university  is  known  to  be?  Shall  we  never  have  this 
noble  pledge  of  our  nationality  ?  All  Athens,  the  choicest  city- 
staCe  of  antiquity,  may  well  be  said  to  have  been  one  great  uni- 
versity, where  masters  daily  met  with  masters ;  and  shall  we  not 
have  one  for  our  whole  empire,  which  does  not  extend  from  bay 
to  bay,  like  little  Attica,  but  from  sea  to  sea,  and  is  destined  one 
day  to  link  ancient  Europe  to  still  older  Asia,  and  thus  to  aid  in 
completing  the  zone  of  civilization  around  the  globe  ?  " 

A  national  university  would  serve  as  the  great  exponent  of 
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American  liberty,  for  universities  in  all  ages  have  been  the  natu- 
ral nurseries  of  liberty,  and  their  history  is  the  history  of  freedom. 
In  the  Middle.  Ages,  these  specialized  schools  of  learning  with 
republican  constitutions,  grew  up  and  became  more  and  more 
powerful  until  they  led  the  thought  of  Europe.  The  moment  the 
masters  of  learning  became  organized,  they  formed  potent  centres 
of  resistance  to  ecclesiastical  and  civil  despotism.  They  not  only 
upheld  their  own  corporate  rights  of  free  thought  and  free  organ- 
ization, but  they  sent  out  thousands  annually  into  every  part  of 
Europe,  to  fill  the  various  professions,  animated  with  the  same 
independence  of  mind.  Wlien  nations  become  despotic,  they 
begin  their  assaults  upon  popular  liberty  by  closing  the  universi- 
ties. After  1820,  when  Prussia  again  drifted  towards  despotism 
professors  were  continually  deprived  of  their  office,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  of  the  univei*sities  was  cramped  in  every 
way. 

In  order  to  develop  the  broadest  type  of  citizenship,  Washing- 
ton claimed  that  much  attention  should  be  given  to  the  study  of 
the  science  of  government  in  the  proposed  university, —  not  the 
science  of  government  from  the  standpoint  of  mere  partisan  poli- 
tics, but  he  meant  that  the  student  should  stand  on  the  altitudes 
of  history  and  review  the  grand  memories  of  the  past  learning  by 
no  other  lamp  but  that  of  experience.  Washington  also  attempted 
to  impress  upon  Congress  ^^  how  much  a  flourishing  state  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  contributes  to  national  prosperity  and  reputa- 
tion." He  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  higher  education  could 
not  be  properly  developed  without  national  aid.  He  said :  — 
^^True  it  is,  that  our  country,  much  to  its  honor,  contains  many 
seminaries  of  learning  highly  respectable  and  useful ;  but  the 
funds  upon  which  they  rest  are  too  narrow  to  command  the  ablest 
professors,  in  the  different  departments  of  liberal  knowledge,  for 
the  institution  contemplated,  though  they  would  be  excellent 
auxiliaries." 

Adam  Smith,  with  all  his  dislike  for  state  activity,  admitted  the 
legitimacy  of  education.  Both  he  and  his  followers,  however, 
favored  state  aid  to  primary  education  only.  Higher  education 
they  considered  a  luxury  for  the  rich  for  which  they  should  pay. 
While  they  recognized  the  public  danger  of  illiteracy,  they 
regarded  all  the  benefits  of  higher  education  as  matters  of  private 
•concern  only.     Such  a  policy  is  wasteful  to  the  resources  of  the 
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fltate  and  to  the  powers  of  the  citizens.  Washington  was  wise  in 
urging  upon  legislators  the  importance  to  the  republic  of  foster- 
ing the  arts  and  sciences.  Nations  are  paid  back  the  money 
which  they  expend  on  higher  institutions, —  not  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  on  great  occasions  and  crises  in  the  services  of  men  of 
intelligence  and  culture.  Civilization  is  carried  forward  by  the 
great  thinkers  of  the  race,  and  a  great  service  is  rendered  to  the 
masses  by  training  some  men  to  the  furthest  point  possible.  Refer- 
ring to  this  fact,  Professor  Newcomb  says :  —  **  Take  a  few  physi- 
cal investigators  out  of  each  generation  and  we  should  know 
nothing  of  the  force  of  steam.  Take  away  a  few  professors,  who 
during  the  last  century  amused  themselves  with  investigating  the 
curious  properties  of  electricity  and  we  should  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  practical  uses  of  that  agent.  Take  out  a  few  philosophers, 
and  we  should  not  have  our  present  ideas  of  human  rights,  liber- 
ties, or  popular  government.  Had  one  man  in  a  million  been 
taken  from  each  generation,  we  should  reach  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  with  the  world  in  the  condition  of  the  six- 
teenth." 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  in  his  book,  "American  Colleges," 
admits  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  foster  elementary 
education,  but  he  claims  that  the  permanence  of  the  government 
does  not  hinge  on  universities.  A  very  casual  glance  at  the 
course  of  history  would  convince  the  reader  that  in  the  important 
epochs,  men  of  intellectual  power  have  led  the  affairs  of  state. 
Referring  to  the  state  papers  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Wil- 
liam Pitt  said :  —  "I  must  declare  and  avow,  that  in  all  my  read- 
ing and  study, —  and  it  has  been  my  favorite  study,  —  I  have 
read  Thucydides,  and  have  studied  and  admired  the  master  states 
of  the  world  —  that  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and 
wisdom  of  conclusion  under  such  a  complication  of  circumstances, 
no  nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  General 
Congress  at  Philadelphia."  A  large  number  of  these  distin- 
guished men  had  studied  in  institutions  of  a  high  grade.  Thirty- 
nine  of  the  fifty-six  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  college  bred  men.  Of  the  fifty-five  men  charged  with  the 
work  of  framing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nine  had 
studied  in  Princeton,  four  in  Yale,  three  in  Harvard,  two  in 
Columbia,  one  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  seven  in  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  one  in  three  universities  of  Scot- 
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land  and  one  in  Oxford.  The  Geneva  tribunal  of  arbitration  was 
composed  of  men  nearly  all  of  whom  were  graduates  of  American 
or  European  institutions.  More  than  two  hundred  members  of 
the  fifty-third  Congress  had  received  collegiate  instruction. 

The  influence  of  higher  education  upon  public  life  is  well  illus- 
trated by  two  small  colleges  in  Pennsylvania,  Dickinson  College 
and  Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  Dickinson  College  was 
founded  in  1783.  The  whole  number  of  alumni  is  8500,  dis- 
tributed in  the  walks  of  public  life  as  follows: — Entered  the 
professions,  1409 ;  legal  profession,  430 ;  ministry,  431 ;  medical, 
180 ;  college  presidents,  30 ;  presidents  of  professional  schools, 
80 ;  professors  in  colleges,  74 ;  army  officers,  71 ;  members  of  the 
legislature,  61 ;  state  senators,  80 ;  members  of  Congress,  41 ; 
United  States  senators,  8;  journalists,  45;  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States,  1 ;  associate  justice  of  the  United  States,  1 ;  chief 
justices  of  states,  11 ;  judges  of  inferior  courts,  42  ;  cabinet  offi- 
cers, 7 ;  governors  of  states,  2 ;  bishops  of  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  2;  bishops  of  Episcopal  church,  3;  President  of  the 
United  States,  1.  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  was  organ- 
ized in  1802,  and,  like  Dickinson  College,  many  of  its  graduates 
entered  public  life.  Its  record  is  as  follows: — Alumni,  3502; 
lawyers,  817,  soldiers,  444 ;  army  officers,  38 ;  speaker  of  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  1;  members  of  Congress,  39; 
territorial  judge,  1 ;  governors  of  states,  6 ;  consuls,  3 ;  United 
States  district  judge,  1.  The  alumni  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  include  a  President  of  the  United  States,  Vice-President, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Minister  to  France.  Up  to  1884, 
among  the  graduates  of  Princeton, —  one  President  of  the  United 
States,  two  Vice-Presidents,  one  Chief  Justice,  four  Associate  Jus- 
tices, fourteen  Cabinet  officers,  fifty  Members  of  Congress  and 
twenty  foreign  Ambassadors. 

The  above  statistics  indicate  that  a  very  close  relation  exists 
between  a  high  grade  culture  and  prominent  places  in  the  public 
service.  This  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  a  certain  class  of  inven- 
tions. It  was  Washington  who  said,  ^'  a  flourishing  state  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  contributes  to  national  prosperity  and  reputa- 
tion." With  the  aid  of  science,  mechanical  combinations  are 
made  which  multiply  the  products  of  industry,  affect  commerce, 
increase  the  comforts  of  life,  and  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation.     James  Watt  studied  English,  mathematics,  Greek 
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aad  Latin.  He  then  proposed  to  become  a  maker  of  mathematical 
instruments.  He  went  to  Glasgow  and  was  offered  a  place  in  the 
university  buildings  in  which  he  could  make  the  instruments. 
He  enjoyed  great  privileges  in  the  university  through  his  contact 
with  Prof.  Joseph  Black,  who  encouraged  him  to  construct  a 
steam  engine. 

The  part  which  higher  institutions  of  learning  have  acted  in 
giving  to  the  world  the  electric  telegraph  is  great.  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse  was  a  student  in  Yale  college,  and  among  the  studies  to 
which  he  was  introduced  was  electricity.  After  graduating  at 
Yale,  he  continued  the  study  of  electricity  at  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York  and  at  Columbia  College.  He  became  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  here  he 
was  enabled  to  make  many  experiments  with  his  electric  telegraph 
instruments.  John  Marshall  once  calculated  that  the  cotton  gin, 
invented  by  Eli  Whitney,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  had  saved 
the  United  States  $500,000,000.  In  1855,  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr., 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  afterwards  one  of  its  professors, 
Was  engaged  by  a  New  York  firm  to  scientifically  examine  petro- 
leum or  rock  oil.  As  a  result  of  his  experiments,  he  pointed  out 
the  value  of  petroleum  to  the  arts,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  of 
the  crude  oil  in  order  to  make  it  yield  results  useful  to  man; 
Four  years  later,  the  oil  wells  of  Pennsylvania  began  to  yield  for- 
tunes to  their  owners.  Almost  every  industiy  is  dependent  more 
or  less  on  one  or  more  of  the  sciences. 

The  victories  of  science  have  been  great  in  the  past,  but  never 
has  America  had  to  deal  with  so  many  vital  problems  requiring 
the  •highest  scholarship  for  their  solution  as  now.  The  working 
classes  have  arisen  to  a  prominent  place  in  society.  Their  power 
is  felt  in  the  newer  state  constitutions  and  in  legislation,  and  we 
have  the  difficult  problem  of  capital  and  labor.  Our  social  rela- 
tione have  undergone  a  radical  change,  followed  by  many  vital 
problems.  Our  national  policies  are  still  shaped  in  the  excite- 
ment of  partisan  strife.  The  tariff  has  never  been  adjusted 
according  to  economic  principles,  and  it  becomes  an  issue  every 
four  years.  The  negro  problem  awaits  solution,  and  the  restric- 
tion of  immigration  will,  in  the  future,  demand  our  attention. 
The  increasing  number  of  foreign  complications  in  which  we  have 
been  involved  indicates  that  one  of  eur  needs  is  a  corps  of  jurists 
well  trained  in  the  principles  of  international  law,  able  to  deal 
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intelligently  with  any  cases  that  may  arise  in  the  future.  The 
relation  between  higher  education  and  agriculture  should  be 
closer  than  it  is.  A  nation  possessing  so  rich  a  domain  as  ours 
should  use  every  means  of  developing  the  art  of  making  the  earth 
yield  her  treasures  of  food  for  mankind.  The  government  should 
make  wise  provision  for  the  special  education  of  its  youth  respect- 
ing agriculture.  A  century  ago  less  than  four  per  cent  of  our 
population  lived  in  cities,  while  to-day,  the  urban  population  is 
nearly  forty  per  cent.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  defect  in  our 
system  of  education,  which  better  qualifies  our  young  people  for 
any  other  work  than  the  tillage  of  the  earth.  In  1803,  Jefferson 
referred  to  the  subject  of  agriculture  as  follows :  —  ^^ It  is  a  science 
of  the  very  first  order.  It  counts  among  its  handmaids  the  most 
respectable  sciences,  such  as  chemistry,  natural  philosophy, 
mechanics,  mathematics,  natural  history  and  botany.  In  every 
college  and  university  a  professorship  of  agriculture  and  the  class 
of  its  students  might  be  honored  as  the  first.  Young  men  closing 
their  academical  education  with  this  as  the  crown  of  all  other 
sciences,  fascinated  with  its  solid  charms,  and  at  a  time  when 
they  are  to  choose  an  occupation,  instead  of  crowding  the  other 
classes,  would  return  to  the  farms  of  tlieir  fathers,  their  own,  or 
those  of  others,  and  replenish  and  invigorate  a  calling  now  lan- 
guishing under  contempt  and  oppression."  In  the  field  of  medical 
science  much  advanced  work  will  be  requiredin  the  future.  The 
crowded  conditions  of  city  life  will  render  it  necessary  for  physi- 
cians to  go  forth  not  only  with  the  ability  to  combat  disease,  but 
also  as  missionaries  of  health  to  provide  for  the  hygienic  needs  of 
the  people.  The  schools  of  veterinary  medicine  are  just  begin- 
ning to  introduce  into  this  country  some  of  the  successful  prac- 
tices of  foreign  veterinarians  in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  dis- 
eases among  animals  and  their  transmission  to  men.  All  of  the 
above  fields  of  work  are  of  the  most  vital  importance,  and  they 
require  aid  and  resources  which  the  national  government  alone 
can  adequately  provide. 

Although  we  have  many  excellent  state  universities,  still  they 
do  not  perform  the  functions  of  a  national  university.  From  their 
very  nature,  these  institutions  are  local  in  character,  and  they  do 
not  represent  national  thought  in  its  widest  sense.  Their 
resources  are  often  very  limited,  and  in  many  cases  their  useful- 
ness is  crippled  by  the  limits  set  upon  liberty  in  teaching.     If  the 
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discoveries  of  universities  are  to  kindle  the  brightest  lights  on 
the  Muses'  sacred  hill,  the  greatest  liberty  must  be  granted  to 
every  professor  to  teach  the  facts  of  science  as  he  discovers  them. 
A  national  university  would  not  be  bound. by  sectional  ties  or 
interests,  but  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  would  be  its  chief 
concern.  The  utmost  freedom  in  teaching  could,  therefore,  be 
enjoyed,  and  the  great  issues  of  the  day  could  be  studied  not  from 
the  partisan  view  of  the  present,  but  in  the  light  of  history  and 
reason.  It  was  Washington's  idea  that  the  national  university 
should  accomplish  what  none  of  our  present  universities  does, 
that  is,  bring  youth  together  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and,  by  associating,  cause  them  to  free  themselves  from  local  preju- 
dices and  jealousies.  The  local  character  of  our  existing  universi- 
ties is  shown  in  the  fact  that  Harvard,  the  most  venerable  of  our 
colleges,  receives  its  chief  patronage  from  New  England,  while  of 
the  2834  students  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1984  are 
from  this  state. 

It  is  true  the  United  States  has  rendered  substantial  aid  to 
higher  education  during  the  century,  and  in  this  we  may  see  the 
beginnings  of  a  national  tendency.  The  ordinance  of  1787  con- 
tains the  of  t-quoted  passage, —  "religion,  morality,  and  knowledge 
being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged."  Next  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  the  Congressional 
land  grant  of  1862  is  the  most  important  educational  enactment 
in  America.  By  this  gift  forty-eight  colleges  and  universities 
have  received  aid,  and  thirty-three  of  these  have  been  called  into 
being  by  this  act.  To  this  was  added  a  supplementary  act  in  1887, 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  experiment  stations  in  connec- 
tion with  agricultural  colleges.  Besides  the  military  and  naval 
academies,  the  general  government  has  established  a  naval  observ- 
atory on  the  very  site  fixed  upon  by  Washington  for  the  national 
university.  Then,  there  is  the  Congressional  Library,  which  is 
in  itself  a  great  factor  in  educational  work;  while  the  federal 
government  also  controls  the  National  Museum  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  granting  to  the  former  an  appropriation  of 
about  f  200,000  annually.  The  national  tendency  in  education  is 
further  illustrated  in  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
in  1868,  as  an  office  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  While 
this  Department  does  not  exercise  national  control  over  the  admin- 
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iatratipn  of  education,  it  does,  through  its  reports,  acquaiat  each 
part  of  the  nation  with  what  all  the  other  parts  are  doing  in  educa- 
tion,     .  , 

But  in  .the  presence  of  all  these  national  tendencies,  the  truth 
still  remains  that  the  work  of  higher  education  occupies  no  propii- 
nent  place  in  the  administration  of  the  federal  government.  We 
have  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  Cabinet,  whose  chief  duty 
it  is  to  send  out  garden  seeds  to  a  grateful  constituency,  while 
higher  education  is  given  a  subordinate  place  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Never,  until  we  have  a  Secretary  of  Education  in 
the  Cabiuet,  will  the  United  States  recognize  the  true  value  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  in  the  Republic. 

Although  the  United  States  has  promoted  higher  education 
through  land  grants  and  by  founding  observatories,  museums, 
etc.,  the  results  would  have  been  of  greater  value,  if  all  these 
energies  were  centered  in  a  national  university.  Today,  the 
.various  educational  agencies  supported  by  the  government  are 
working  independently  of  each  other,  and  very  often  their  work 
is  duplicated.  If  these  agencies  were  all  gathered  together  and 
enlarged  into  a  national  university,  we  could  then  present  to  the 
world  an  educational  ideal  superior  to  that  of  any  other  nation. 
Dr.  William  T,  Harris  has  well  said: —  **  When  we  consider  the 
great  advantages  that  would  ensue  from  the  connection  that  a 
great  university  would  have  with  the  several  bureaus  of  our  gen- 
eral government,  and  the  digested  results  that  would  prevail  from 
the  investigation  of  the  statistical  data  there  collected  from  the 
various  phases  of  our  political  life ;  when  we  consider  the  effort  of 
collecting,  by  means  of  a  vast  endowment,  the  best  educated 
intelligence  of  the  time  in  a  university  faculty,  and  the  resulting 
study  of  our  institutions  by  free  and  disinterested  investigation, 
the  importance  of  the  proposed  university  is  fully  apparent 
From  its  lecture  rooms  will  emanate  the  science  that  will  solve 
our  social  and  political  problems,  and  furnish  the  philosophy  of  a 
true  statesmanship." 
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ONE  HEROINE—  THREE   POETS. 

PBOF.  W.  8.  SCABBOROUGH,  A.  M.  ' 

WUbtrfoTce  JTwUferHty,  WUberfitrc^t  OMo. 

II.      IPHIQBNIA  IN  TAUBIS. 

IN  dealing  with  the  story  of  Iphigenia  we  do  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  poets  generally  are  not  agreed  concerning  the  most 
important  particulars  of  her  sacrifice.  Eschylus  and  Sophocles  in 
the  Greek,  and  Horaee  and  Lucretius  in  the  Latin,  sustain  in  their 
several  works,  by  inference  and  otherwise,  the  opinion  that  Iphi- 
^nia's  blood  was  in  reality  shed.  But,  as  we  have  already  related 
in  the  previous  paper,  Euripides  followed  the  fable  that  at  the 
moment  of  sacrifice  Diana,  the  instant  before  so  irate  that  naught 
•else  would  appease  her,  relented,  took  pity  on  the  young  princess 
and  substituted  a  hind  in  her  place,  leaving  Agamemnon, 

''  Thinking  it  was  upon  me  that  he  laid  the  sharp  sword," 

4»8  this. poet  makes  his  heroine  say  in  Tauris.  Racine,  however, 
^ves  another  ending.  He  says  himself  that  Euripides'  denoue- 
ment might  find  belief  in  that  p6et*s  time  but  that  it  would  be 
<)onsidered  incredible  in  his  own ;  so  he  chose  to  create  the  new 
<)haracter  for  the  purpose  of  providing  himself  with  the  means  of 
working  the  story  out  to  an  end  such  as  he  desired.  Though  the 
idea  of  the  existence  of  this  character,  Eriphile,  whose  death  at 
last  is  made  to  appease  the  goddess  in  his  tragedy,  he  confesses  to 
have  borrowed  from  Pausanias,  it  is  in  reality  a  creation,  and 
^hows  Racine's  art,  as  it  enables  him  to  bring  out  in  high  relief 
the  quality  of  magnanimity  in  his  heroine  that  adds  so  much  to 
lier  beauty,  and  at  the  same  time  it  furnishes  him  with  what  he 
deemed  a  credible  ending. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  speak  of  the  inconsistencies 
that  seem  to  beset  us  when  we  consider  the  acceptance  by  Piana 
of  this  Eriphile  as  a  sacrifice,  nor  to  discuss  the  somewhat  twisted 
interpretation  that  the  augur^  Calchas,  finds  on  second,  thought  in 
the  declaration  of  the  oracle  which  makes  that  sacrifice  accept- 
4tble.    That  he  finds  that  Eriphile  answers  to  ^*  une  file  du  sang 
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d^  MSUne  as  well  as  did  Agamemnon's  daughter  is  of  no  special 
import  to  our  study.  Jt  suflSces  for  us  that  this  one  did  not  die 
at  Aulis.     To  quote  the  words  put  into  her  mouth  by  Goethe, 

''  She  was  appeas'd,  she  did  not  want  my  blood, 
And  wrapt  me  in  a  soft  protecting  cloud ; 
Within  this  teniple  from  the  dream  of  death 
I  waken' d  first." 

The  distance  between  ancient  and  modem  has  widened  con- 
siderably as  we  turn  to  the  German  poet's  characterization  of 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris  and  the  comparison  between  the  maiden  of 
the  later  poet  and  that  of  Euripides  is  full  of  interest.  How 
much  this  would  have  been  heightened  had  Racine  matured  hia 
plans  for  treatment  of  the  same  theme  before  he  decided  to  turn 
his  genius  to  religious  subjects  I  The  sketch  of  his  intended  work 
leaves  us  to  regret  that  our  study  is  thus  limited.  But  let  ua 
consider  further  the  story  left  us  by  the  two  who  have  portrayed 
Iphigenia  in  this  situation  in  Tauris  as  the  outcome  of  the  former 
at  Aulis.  It  opens  in  both  tragedies  with  Iphigenia  a  priestess  in 
the  temple  of  Diana  in  Tauris.  Thither  her  brother  Orestes  and 
Us  friend  come,  commissioned  to  bear  away  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess if  the  former  would  escape  the  vengence  of  the  Furies  perse- 
cuting him  for  the  crime  of  matricide.  There  a  mutual  discovery 
takes  place  and,  instead  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  goddess,  the 
fate  of  all  strangers  that  set  their  feet  upon  those  shores,  they  are 
saved,  while  Iphigenia  escapes  with  them.  Here  again  we  have 
,  two  different  endings,  as  to  the  manner  in  detail  of  that  escape. 
In  Euripides  the  goddess  Minerva  interposes  at  the  close  to  pre- 
vent pursuit  of  the  escaping  trio,  but  Goethe  brings  them  away  in 
safety  through  the  personal  appeal  of  Iphigenia  to  the  king,  who- 
is  thus  led  to  allow  their  departure.  It  is  possible  that  Goethe 
too,  might  have  experienced  what  Racine  expresses  concerning^ 
the  management  of  his  denouement  at  Aulis  —  that  the  "crudity 
of  a  deus  ex  machina,"  as  Professor  Woodward  puts  it,  was  not 
the  thing  for  a  modern  ending.  Let  us  now  turn  to  see  how  these 
two  poets  carry  their  respective  heroines  through  the  movementa 
of  the  tragedy  from  the  opening  monodies  to  the  triumphant 
close. 

The  very  first  lament  of  the  exiled  princess,  is  sounded  in  twa 
keys.     In  Euripides,  more  Grecian  than  the  Greeks,  she  accepts- 
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her  dreams  without  a  qaestiou,  without  interpretation  even,  and 
proceeds  to  lament  the  death  of  her  brother  Orestes  after  a  fashion 
that  at  onoe  puts  us  in  mind  of  her  outburst  of  despair  when  the 
shock  came  at  Aulis.  She  recurs  to  the  announcement  of  her 
own  fate  there  in  a  dismal,  self-pitying  strain,  speaking  of  her- 
self as  "wretched,"  **a  joyless  sacrifice,"  "sighing  a  piteous  cry," 
and  "shedding  a  piteous  tear."  Then  when  the  news  of  the 
approach  of  strangers  is  brought  to  her  she  finds  herself  in  a  mood 
to  be  "  ill  disposed  toward  anyone,"  her  mind  flies  back  to  the 
first  cause  of  her  trouble,  Helen,  with  feelings  of  revenge ;  then 
she  recurs  to  her  ills  at  Aulis  and  to  her  own  passionate  appeal 
for  life,  to  be  moved  to  pity  a  moment  later  as  the  stranger  pair 
are  brought  before  her  for  the  first  time.  Goethe's  heroine  is  not 
stirred  by  any  depressing  dream  as  she  first  presents  herself  to  us. 
She  is  keenly  appreciative  of  her  isolated  situation  in  Tauris, 
"  with  repugnance  performs  the  rites  "  as  priestess,  but  when  she^ 
too,  recurs  to  the  sad  past  it  is  to  speak  with  sorrow,  unmingled 
with  harsher  feelings,  of  that  day,  and  of  the  father  whom  she 
deems  afBicted  sorely  because  of  the  demand  at  his  hands  at  that 
awful  moment.  Not  a  line  but  breathes  of  patient  resignatioa 
still.  Here  the  contrast  begins,  sharply  defined  throughout  the 
two ;  so  we  find  it. 

Euripides*  heroine  believes  in  fate  still  —  happiness  she  leaves 
to  fortune.  She  shows  fine  rage  or  complaint  at  every  thought  of 
the  past  and  all  connected  with  it.  In  the  dialogue  with  Orestes, 
which  Mahaffy  declares  to  be  the  finest  left  us  by  any  Greek 
poet,  she  voices  it  against  Helen  in 

"  O  hateful  pest  among  the  Greeks,  not  to  me  only." 

In  the  rejoicing  that  follows  the  mutual  discovery  of  relation- 
ship she  becomes,  as  one  might  expect  of  the  old  Iphigenia  at 
Aulis,  almost  hysterical,  especially  as  she  thinks  of  the  sacrifice 
she  was  about  to  carry  out  in  causing  brother  and  friend  to  be 
slain.  In  the  plotting  and  planning  to  overreach  King  Thoas 
and  escape  she  enters  heart  and  soul,  seeming  to  consider  decep- 
tion to  such  an  end  perfectly  legitimate.  Her  sole  thought  is 
how  well  she  can  succeed.  She  thrusts  aside  the  plan  of  Orestes 
as  not  likely  to  compass  th^  end  sought  and  indicates  at  once  that 
she  has  a  "device"  of  her  own.  She  binds  the  women  of  the 
chorus  to  secrecy,  giving  her  opinion,  the  only  one  ventured  con- 
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cerning  the  sex,  that  *'  we  are  women,  a  race  well  inoUned  to  one 
another,  and  moet  safe  in  keeping  secret  matters  of  common  inter- 
est" Craftily  she  proceeds  witl^  elaborate  preparations  designed 
to  delnde  Thoas  into  the  idea  tha,t  she  did  all  for  the  sake  of  puri- 
fication, even  to  the  unheard-of  act  of  washing  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  in  the  sea.  Veiling  herself  under  the  inscrutable  robe  of 
her  office,  she  hides  her  designs,  ever  ready  with  pretext,  not 
hesitating  at  equivocation,  glibly  stating  even  falsehood  without 
qualification  when  she  says  the  goddess  had  closed  its  eyes.  The 
one  distrustful  hint  of  Thoas  that  the  strangers  had  given  her 
charming  news  of  home  in  order  to  save  their  own  lives,  she  seems 
not  to  hear,  his  queries  are  met  with  brief  and  brusque  replies,  or, 
ignoring  them,  she  continues  her  directions  only  at  last  deigning 
the  pithy  advice  that  has  a  touch  of  sarcastic  humor  in  it  —  ^^  to 
wonder  at  nothing,"  and  winding  up  with  the  ambiguous  prayer 
that  the  purification  may  turn  out  as  she  desires.  She  succeeds 
in  imposing  upon  the  superstitions  of  Thoas  and  the  whilom 
priestess  flees  with  friends  and  statue. 

Recurring  to  Aristotle's  charge  against  Euripides'  other  Iphi- 
genia  we  have  to  note  that  fluctuation  as  to  mood  is  as  character- 
istic of  her  in  Tauris  as  at  Aulis.  Euripides,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  woman-hater,  may  have  had  method  in  picturing  just  such 
a  character  —  vacillating  in  many  respects,  unfaithful  as  well.  It 
is  interesting  to  remember  in  this  connection  that  later  he  makes 
the  messenger  who  brings  n.ews  of  the  escape,  fling  at  the  women 
of  the  chorus  both  taunt  and  charge  in  the  words 

«'  See,  how  faithless  is  the  female  race!     And  ye  are  paiisiers  in  what 
has  been  done." 

Turning  to  Goethe's  tragedy  we  again  find  it  necessary  to  take 
isfi^ue  with  DeQuincy  —  this  time  in  reference  to  his  affirmation 
that  the  tragedy  as  a  whole  is  nearer  the  Greek  model  than  is 
Racine's.  We  find  the  picture  that  Goethe  holds  up  for  us  tp  be 
nearer  the  type  of  eighteenth  century  (we  had  almost  said  nine- 
teenth) womanhood,  rather  than  the  womanhoojl  of  Euripides' 
times  or  even  that  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  the  herpiqe'^ 
attitude  colors  the  whole  as  much  as  it  did  in  the  former  tragedies 
under  consideration. 

This  womanhood  that  we  find  here  is  ingrained  in  Iphige^ia 
from  the  outset.     Instead  of  Grecian   '^stout-heartedness"   we 
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have  a  large  degree  of  firmness  growing  out  of  the  lofty  sinoeriiy, 
tife  vein  of  appireciAtfon  of  right  that  runs  through  every  sentence 
-1^  so  lofty  that  Oire^tes'  friend  says  of  her, 

*'  Pure  soul !     Thy  scruples  will  destroy  alike 
Thyself  and  us." 

And  Orestes  himself  testifies  to  her  high  plane  of  purpose  thus, 

(t  Cunning  and  force,  the  proud  boast  of  man, 
Fade  in  the  lustre  of  her  perfect  truth." 

Goethe's  heroine  is  also  desirous  of  seeing  again  the  old  home, 
but  with  all  the  joy  at  discovering  her  brother,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  return,  she  spurns  all  their  plans  for  deceiving  the  king,  for 
the  use  of  the  sacerdotal  veil  to  carry  them  out — sadly  perhaps, 
but  none  the  less  firmly.  She  shrinks  from  deception  as  she 
shrinks  from  shedding  blood,  and  at  last  she  determines,  come 
what  will,  to  take  the  straight-forward  course,  to  reveal  all  and 
trust  to  the  promise  of  the  king  who  had  sought  her  hand,  and 
in  a  noble  speech,  criticised  by  some  as  not  befitting  a  barbarian, 
had  pledged  himself  thus : 

*^  If  thou  canst  hope  in  safety  to  return 
Back  to  thy  kindred,  I  renounce  my  claims." 

Goethe's  Iphigenia  is  borne  down  in  her  exile  by  sorrowful 
thoughts  of  the  past,  of  that  '^  unrelenting  curse  "  that*  made  such 
havoc  with  her  life  when 

^'  It  vanished  then,  the  fairest  charm  of  youth. 
The  simple  gladness  of  life's  early  dawn." 

And  as  she  reviews  the  empty,  melancholy  days  she  exclaims 

'^  A  useless  life  is  but  an  early  death," 

nor  is  affrighted  at  the  thought  of  the  end  whenever  it  may 
come ;  nay,  it  would  seem  that  she  might  welcome  it  with 
the  nearest  approach  to  joy  that  has  been  hers  since  that  awful 
time.  But  Euripides'  heroine  exhibits  the  old  fear  of  the  shadowy 
close  of  life  when  she  cries  out  as  she  contemplates  the  possible 
result  if  her  strategems  are  discovered: 

''  And  how  shall  I  escape  death !" 

The  Greek  poet's  heroine  is  possessed  of  a  limited  intellectual 
range,  perfectly  in  keeping  with  Grecian  ideas  of  woman,  it  is 
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true,  but  narrow  nevertheless  and  sharply  in  contrast  to  the 

characterization  at  Goethe's  hands.  The  former  enters  into  no 

comparisons  of  moment;  she   only  says  as  she  weakly  accepts 
woman's  place  as  it  is  accorded  her, 

^'  For  a  man  who  dies  from  among  his  household  is  regretted,  bat  a 
woman  is  of  little  account." 

She  is  not  free  with  opinions  of  man,  and  she  utters  only  a 
commonplace  one  when  she  mistrusts  Pylades  may  forget  when 
in  safety,  to  deliver  her  letter  to  Argos, 

^'  No  man's  the  same  in  trouble  and  when  he  changes  from  fear  to 
confidence," 

though  she  does  venture  another  in  saying, 

''  Honorable  is  it  for  a  man  who  possesses  a  faithful  tongue." 

She  sees  in  her  present  abode  only  unpleasantness  growing  out 
of  her  discontent.  The  "safety  and  peace "  the  other  Iphigenia 
finds  in  spite  of  her  grief  do  not  exist  in  this  one's  mind.  There 
is  only  the  utmost  joy  at  thought  of  escape,  chafing  and  fretting 
over  her  situation,  brooding  over  the  past,  not  troubled  for  a 
moment  at  the  possible  charge  of  deception  or  ingratitude  that 
may  arise  if  her  schemes  succeed ;  and  in  these  schemes  of  cun- 
ning to  outwit  the  king  she  shows  herself  so  shrewd  that  Orestes 
in  admiration  compliments  her  with, 

"  Ay,  cunning  are  women  to  find  out  tricks." 

On  the  other  hand  note  Goethe's  creation.  While  Euripides 
gives  us  a  woman  of  antiquity,  Goethe  paints  his  heroine  as  a 
modern  woman  broadened  and  chastened  by  sufifering,  a  princess 
still,  proud  of  her  lineage,  never  swerving  from  the  filial  loyalty 
that  Racine  makes  so  prominent  in  his  heroine  at  Aulis,  and 
though  keenly  appreciative  of  her  isolated  situation,  freely 
acknowledging  it  by  every  movement  as  far  better  than  that 
under  the  sacrificial  knife  at  Aulis.  This  Iphigenia  is  reflective, 
introspective,  assertive.  She  recognizes  that  she  is  a  woman  and 
she  is  antagonistic  to  all  Grecian  ideas  regarding  the  sex.  She 
has  ideas  of  her  own,  and  she  expresses  them  freely  and  fearlessly, 
marking  out  for  herself  a  course  that  she  follows  unswervingly  to 
the  end.  She  knows  the  heart  of  woman  and  her  lot ;  she  knows 
man  too,  and  she  projects  comparison  between  the  sexes  at  every 
turn  as  to  position,  thought  and  act: 
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"  Yet  truly  woman's  lot  doth  merit  pity. 
Man  rules  alike  at  home  and  in  the  field/'  etc. 

**  How  circnmsoribed  is  woman's  destiny!" 

*<  A  useless  life  is  but  an  early  death ; 
This,  woman's  lot  is  eminently  mine." 

When  Thoas  in  a  rage  taunts  her  as  a  Greek  or  a  modern  bar- 
barian might  have  done, 

'<  Be  quite  the  woman,  swayed  by  each  desire," 

or  when  h&  says  a  moment  later, 

'*  Yet  'twas  to  be  expected  ;  knew  I  not 
That '  twas  with  woman  I  had  now  to  deal," 

she  answers  with  a  haughty  dignity, 

'^^ Upbraid  not  thus,  O  king,  our  feeble  sex. 
Though  not  in  dignity  to  match  with  yours. 
The  weapons  woman  wields  are  not  ignoble." 

Steadfast  in  her  resolve,  the  nearest  approach  to  consent  to  fur- 
ther|in;any|way  the  schemes  of  others  for  escape  is  found  when 
she  sadly  says, 

44     •     •     •     Me  they  have  supplied 

With  artful  answers,  should  the  monarch  send 

To  urge  the  sacrifice.     Alas,  I  see 

I  must  consent  to  follow  like  a  child. 

I  have  not  learned  deception,  nor  the  ai*t 

To  gain  with  crafty  wiles  my  purposes." 

Yet  she  exclaims  at  the  next  instant,  '^  Detested  falsehood  I " 
and  in  the  end  refuses  to  speak  the  untruth,  though  urged  so 
strenuously  that  she  laments  her  inability  to  close  her  ears  to  the 
voice  within  in  words  that  bear  a  trace  of  sarcasm : 

'<  Oh,  that  I  bore  within  a  manly  heart. 
Which,  when  it  hath  conceiv '  d  a  bold  resolve, 
'Gainst  every  other  voice  doth  close  itself." 
Goethe's  Iphigenia  believes  no  more  in  fate  than  did  (tacine's, 
soVheUiPylades  argues 

<'  What  fate  commands  is  not  ingratitude," 

she  answers, 

^'  Alas !  it  still  remains  ingratitude ; 
Necessity  alone  can  justify  it." 
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Claiming  to  have  known  obedience  from  youth  she  dares  to 
deny  that  she  has  'been  taa^t  compliance  ^^  with  the  voice  and 
savage  mandates  of  man''  when  Thoas  insists  upon  obedience  to 
the  ancient  law  commanding  the  slaying  of  strangers,  which  fills 
her  with  repugnance  —  a  feeling  foreign  to  the  other  Iphigenia* 
At  the  reiterated  command  she  stands  firm  and  with  increasing 
dignity  declares  for  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  action  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  a  woman  of  the  present. 

^«  Cease!  nor  thus  seek  to  cloak  the  savage  force 
Which  triumps  o'er  a  woman's  feebleness. 
Though  woman,  I  am  bom  as  free  as  man. 
Did  Agamemnon's  son  before  thee  stand, 
And  thou  requiredst  what  became  him  not. 
His  arm  and  trusty  weapon  would  defend 
His  bosom's  freedom.     I  have  only  words 
But  it  becomes  a  noble-minded  man 
To  treat  with  due  respect  the  words  of  woman." 

Fancy  Euripides*  heroine  speaking  with  such  independence  of 
spirit  and  lack  of  respect  for  man  per  se.  Pushed  to  extremity, 
meditating  whether  to  unfold  the  truth  to  Thoas  and  cast  herself 
upon  his  promise  she  asks  as  she  girds  herself,  for  the  ^^  noble 
enterprise," 

((«««««««     Doth  man 

Lay  undisputed  claim  to  noble  deeds  ? 
Doth  he  alone  to  his  heroic  breast 
Clasp  the  impossible?" 

Schlegel  says  that  Goethe's  tragedy  is  but  in  beauty  and  effect 
a  mere  echo  or  reverberation  from  the  finest  strains  of  the  old 
Grecian  music.  We  do  not  see  just  why  it  cannot  be  fine  and  yet 
not  be  a  "reverberation"  even  of  the  Greek.  That  it  is  fine  we 
cannot  fail  to  see,  but  the  echo  we  do  fail  to  hear.  Nor  can  we 
agree  with  all  that  is  implied  in  Mahaffy's  criticism  that  it  is  a 
somewhat  unfortunate  mixture  of  Greek  scenery  and  character 
with  modern  romantic  sentiment.  That  Goethe  makes  more  of 
sentimea^  should  not  despoil  it  of  beauty.  In  commenting  on  the 
Tauric  Iphigenia  of  Racine,  as  indicated  by  the  abstract  of  his 
intended  play,  the  same  critic  sarcastically  remarks  that  the 
French  dramatists  insisted  as  usual  on  improving  on  Euripides 
especially  by  introducing  a  love  affair.     Evidently  Mahaffy  fails 
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to  see  that  an  exhibition  of  sentiment  may  be  given  and  a  high 
standard  still  be  maintained. 

We  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  that  it  was  not  our  pur- 
pose to  speak  of  inconsistencies;  neither  is  it  our  purpose  to 
criticise  the  general  plan  of  these  tragedies,  nor  to  inspect  the 
personality  of  the  other  characters.  We  have  nothing  to  say  of 
the  way  in  which  dramatic  situations  have  been  managed,  nothing 
to  express  but  admiration  concerning  the  undoubted  artistic 
genius  of  the  three  poets.  We  have  purposely  refrained  from 
widening  the  scope  of  our  study,  viewing  the  heroine  in  the  light 
of  her  own  words,  analyzing  her  as  she  shows  herself  to  us. 
Racine  presented  her  at  Aulis,  as  we  have  said,  as  the  ^^  Christian 
girl,"  and  we  feel  confident  had  his  plans  for  the  second  tragedy 
been  carried  out  he  would  have  reproduced  another  ^^  Christian 
girl,"  "French  manners"  notwithstanding.  In  our  opinion,  Euri- 
pides in  his  second  characterization  is  absolutely  true  to  his  first 
"inconsistencies"  or  whatever  they  may  be  deemed,  included; 
while  Goethe  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  not  only  Racine's 
"Christian  girl"  but  a  still  more  modern  type.  Rather  than  to 
have  built  upon  a  pagan  ideal,  this  type,  based  upon  Racine's,  he 
has  expanded  intellectually  and  spiritually.  It  is  this  individual 
type  of  womanhood  that  we  have  studied,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  pagan  or  Christian,  natural  or  an  imitation ;  and  we 
place  that  type  before  us  and  ask  which  is  preferred? 

The  one  who  is  wrapped  in  admiration  of  all  that  savors  of 
antiquity  will  doubtless  choose  that  of  Euripides ;  the  unpreju- 
diced —  free  as  one  of  different  nationality  must  be  and  willing 
to  concede  that  modern  work  may  approximate  ancient  in  beauty 
of  structure  —  must  choose  Goethe's  type  as  that  of  the  most  per- 
fect womanhood.  One  question  remains  to  us  at  the  close  —  a 
question  suggestive  of  interesting  possibilities  —  Had  Goethe  also 
pictured  his  herdine  at  Aulis,  how  would  he  have  fitted  into  that 
peculiar  situation  such  an  introspective,  epigrammatic,  independ- 
ent heroine  as  he  has  given  us  in  Tauris?  How  would  she  have 
talked  and  acted  there? 
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IS  HE  EDUCATED^ 

EDWARD  P.  POWELL,  CLINTON,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  man  who  was  about  to  leave  one  of  our  colleges 
as  a  graduate,  said  to.  nie,  *'l  do  not  know  as  much  as 
when  I  entered  college.  At  that  time  I  had  some  accurate 
and  systematic  knowledge  ;  now  I  have  a  mixed  up  oUapodrida  of 
Latin,  Greek,  mathematics  and  half  a  dozen  sciences ;  with  more 
or  less  Biblical  literature  mixed  in  and  the  rcvsult  is  that  I  have 
not  an  absolute  mastery  that  is  a  thorough  satisfaction  in  any- 
thing. When  I  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  question  I  do  not 
see  what  I  can  do  with  what  I  have  accumulated.  The  fact  is  my 
information  is  too  much  like  the  contents  of  a  garret.  Each  year 
has  laid  aside  a  lot  of  studies  that  I  had  practicall}-  got  through 
with.  It  is  an  interesting  storehouse  in  some  respects  ;  but  now 
my  business  must  be  to  sort,  ariange,  combine  and  compare  and 
find  out  what  I  can  do  with  my  acquisition.  I  know  a  little  about 
a  great  many  things  but  am  not  so  positively  master  of  anything 
that  I  know  just  what  to  do  with  it."  I  said  to  him,  *'yet  they 
have  not  pronounced  you  master  only  batchelor  in  science  and  arts. 
I  suppose  they  mean  that  they  have  onl}'^  prepared  you  for  future 
studies.  "  True  enough,"  he  replied, ''  but  that  does  not  relieve 
me  of  my  difficulty  for  here  I  am  in  need  of  something  distinct 
and  thorough.  I  must  be  prepared  for  the  world's  demand  or 
what  does  education  mean  ?  Jt  seems  to  ifie  hardly  worth  the 
while  that  I  can  go  and  teach  to  others  what  is  unsatisfactory  to 
myself  for  that  is  too  much  like  deeding  over  the  contents  of  the 
old  garret.  On  the  whole  is  not  this  matter  of  education  pretty 
much  the  keeping  of  a  procession  of  fools?" 

As  near  as  I  can  recall  his  explanations  tljey  were  substantially 
as  follows  :  '*In  the  first  place  I  did  not  know  what  to  study  when 
I  came  here.  Before  that  I  had  to  follow  a  set  program,  for  I 
knew  that  otherwise  they  would  not  admit  me  to  the  college 
classes  ;  or  in  other  words  let  me  go  forward  with  my  education. 
They  did  not  consult  my  tastes  or  adaptations  but  they  did  give 
me  something  definite  to  do.  When  I  entered  college  I  had  set 
before  me  a  number  of  choices  among  courses.  Bat  you  see 
that  my  previous  preparation  had  by  no  means  fitted  me  to  make 
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an  intelligent  choice.  On  the  contrary  it  had  biased  me  so  that  I 
was  almost  certain  to  make  unwise  choices.  But  at  any  rate  for 
the  first  two  years  I  was  compelled  to  study  a  large  amount  of 
ancient  languages.  For  this  sort  of  work  I  had  neither  fondness 
nor  aptitude.  However,  this  course  of  study  kept  me  from  form- 
ing a  bias  for  scientific  pursuits.  When  the  third  year  came,  I 
might  elect  sciences  with  some  freedom,  but  with  very  little 
knowledge  of  their  relation  to  one  another,  and  their  particular 
effect  on  what  we  call  education.  I  plowed  on,  until,  take  it  all 
in  all,  1  am  in  a  muddle  of  information.  I  should  be  glad  if 
today  I  knew  one  science  thoroughly  and  well." 

I  told  him  it  seemed  an  unpleasant  truth  to  acknowledge,  both 
as  concerned  himself  and  our  collegiate  methods.  "  However," 
he  added,  'Uhat  is  not  all,  for  now  I  am  just  finding  out  that  there 
is  a  life  of  things  as  well  as  of  books  ;  and  I  am  utterly  untrained 
outside  of  book  knowledge.  As  for  my  hands  nothing  has  been 
done  for  them.  I  can  do  nothing  with  them  but  make  gestures 
on  the  (commencement  stage.  From  first  to  last,  not  the  slightest 
recognition  has  this  educational  system  taken  of  the  fact  that 
bands. are  a  chief  part  of  human  evolution;  and  hand-art  the 
craft  that  puts  us  ahead  as  human  beings."  *•  But,"  I  said,  ^'you 
can  go  to  farming,  or  into  some  mechanical  employment,  and 
learn  to  use  your  hands."  '^  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  *'the  fact  is,  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  go  to  farming.  It  is  presumed  that  collegi- 
ate education  fits  for  piofessional  life,  and  lifts  us  above  manual 
labor.  It  is  a  blunder,  but  then  there  it  is,  and  I  don't  care  to 
have  my  classmate,  Judge  S.,  and  my  other  classmate.  Judge  M., 
ten  years  from  now  say,  '*  Hello,  Johnson,  how  are  turni[)s  and 
what's  the  price  of  young  pigs?"  I  asked  him  if  he  really 
believed  that  college  education  led  to  a  separation  of  thatsoit, 
and  a  scorn  for  honest  work.  "  Well,"  he  said,  '*  will  you  count 
up  how  many  of  our  graduates  go  into  farming,  or  mechanical 
employments,  or  mechanical  industries."  "  Beside,"  he  added, 
**you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  scientific  facts  that  I  have  accum- 
ulated have  not  been  presented  with  a  bearing  upon  agriculture 
and  mechanics.  There  is  a  careful  distinction  drawn  in  our  text- 
books between  those  facts  which  make  engineers,  farmers  and 
traders,  and  those  facts  which  create  teachers,  preachers  and  law- 
yers. That  is,  our  collegiate  education  leaves  out  the  inteTit  of 
making  anything  but  professional  men." 
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'^  But,''  I  said,  *^  Johnson,  you  can  point  toward  a  professor- 
ship." ^^  In  what,"  he  replied.  ^^  So  far  I  have  no  special  fitness 
for  any  one.  I  must  use  up  several  years  more,  in  some  direc- 
tion, to  specialize  myself,  and  undo  the  tendency  to  laxity  of 
aim  and  diversity  of  purpose.  Meanwhile  I've  got  to  live.  No, 
sir,  I  must  go  to  work  at  once,  to  pay  up  my  college  debts  and 
get  even  with  the  world.  It  costs  a  pile  to  get  through  being 
educated,  and  most  of  us  have  to  earn  the  equivalent  either  as 
we  go  along,  or  soon  after.  I  cannot  see  the  way  except  to  secure 
an  engagement  to  teach."  I  said,  ^^you  mean  you  will  become  a 
teacher?  That  is  a  grand  profession.  I  should  think  it  would 
delight  you.  Nothing  in  the  world  could  be  nobler  than  the  pro- 
fession of  guiding  the  young."  However  he  checked  my  enthus- 
iasm by  saying,  ^^  Oh  don't  go  oS.  on  that  strain.  I  don't  intend 
to  be  a  teacher.  I  only  propose  to  teach  long  enough  to  pay  my 
debts."  "  But,"  I  asked,  "  will  they  have  you  on  such  terms  ? 
Do  the  schools  take  amateur  teachers,  and  let  them  experiment 
awhile  ;  and  then  try  others  ?  That  would  be  as  bad  as  a  lot  of 
young  doctors  experimenting  in  our  families  until  they  could  get 
money  enough  out  of  us  to  pay  their  debts.  Fine  doctrine  that, 
and  a  rare  outlook  for  our  health  ! "  "  Well,  the  schools  do  work 
on  that  principle,"  he  answered  ;  ^'  and  I  guess  I  can  get  a  posi- 
tion. I  have  a  diploma  as  having  finished  my  education,  and  I 
have  here  several  letters  from  members  of  the  college  faculty 
endorsing  me.  Here  is  one  declaring  me  qualified  in  German  ;  and 
here  one  that  makes  me  proficient  in  biology.  Of  course  I  know 
better,  for  I  have  only  a  smattering  of  knowledge  in  either  Ger- 
man or  biology."  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  must  be  qualified 
to  teach  entomology.  "  I  don't  know  one  bug,  beetle,  or  insect 
from  another,"  he  said.  "  Can't  tell  an  ichneumon  fly  from  a 
wheat  midge."  Botany,  I  suggested.  "  Oh,  possibly  " ;  he  replied. 
"  I  might  be  able  to  tell  catnip  from  mustard,  by  the  smell.  I 
have  a  little  knowledge  of  one  of  the  nerves  in  a  frog's  leg.  And 
I  remember  that  we  studied  for  two  or  three  weeks  the  difference 
between  the  eye  of  a  house  fly  and  that  of  the  horse  fly."  I 
expressed  some  emphatic  opinions  about  his  posing  as  a  teacher, 
and  about  any  system  that  would  admit  teachers  so  thoroughly 
unqualified  to  do  pedagogical  work.  He  admitted  that  a  change 
was  going  on,  and  that  the  openings  for  amateur  teachers  were  not 
as  sure  as  formerly.     ^^  The  old  academic  system,"  he  said,  ^*  was 
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better  for  us.  The  graded  unioD  sjrstem  is  hard  on  us,  and  there 
is  a  strong  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  leading  educators  to  compel 
every  teacher  to  go  through  a  professional  training,  as  carefully 
as  a  physician  or  a  lawyer  is  so  compelled.'* 

I  knew  son^thing  of  the  boy's  difficulties  and  limitations ;  but 
wishing  to  know  more,  I  suggested,  ^^  Yet  you  did  get,  in  your 
educational  process,  a  good,  mental  drill.  You  secured  discipline, 
and  know  how  to  use  your  faculties  to  the  best  advantage."  But 
the  young  fellow  checked  me  by  saying,  "  That's  just  where  the 
pinch  comes.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  discipline.  Do 
you  call  it  mental  discipline  to  be  shunted  from  Latin  two  hours 
to  astronomy  two  hours,  and  then  psychology  two  hours,  all  in 
the  same  day  ?  Do  you  call  it  discipline,  when  after  all  this,  I 
cannot  read  Latin,  or  write  Latin,  or  speak  Latin  ?  They  used  to 
do  it  in  the  old  colonial  days  in  Harvard,  but  there  is  no  more  of 
it.  Then  for  four  years  we  spent  two  weeks  out  of  each  term  of 
twelve  weeks  posting  for  examinations ;  and  if  we  passed  them 
that  for  most  of  us  was  enough.  Beside  that  we  had  a  lot  of 
cheap  prizes  to  tempt  us  off  on  side  paths,  to  exhaust  our  energies 
in  getting  baubles."  I  said,  ^'  you  certainly  are  not  in  a  good 
mood — probably  have  not  taken  any  prizes."  In  reply  he  threw 
up  a  trunk-cover  and  showed  me  five.  "And  yet,"  I  said  in  some 
amazement,  "you  are  not  satisfied."  "No,  sir,  I  am  not  satisfied. 
I  know  just  enough  to  comprehend  the  utter  emptiness  of  this 
prize  system,  and  the  worse  than  emptiness  of  the  examination 
system.  I  know  that  I  don't  know  what  I  ought  to  know.  I 
know  I  have  spent  my  best  years  in  not  the  best  manner." 

"Partly,"  I  suggested,  " your  own  fault."  "Yes,"  he  answered, 
"  I  am  ready  to  admit  that.  We  college  fellows  have  had  a  good 
deal  too  much  of  what  we  thought  were  good  times.  But  no,  we 
did  not  think  so.  We  were  not  brought  up  to  thinkjso.  Most  of 
us  could  not  forget  that  we  were  cheating  our  parents,  and  for 
that  matter  cheating  ourselves.  But  we  had  n't  pluck  enough  to 
establish  a  manlier  ideal ;  and  there  was  no  power  to  check  us. 
The  old  paternalism  of  college  life  is  entirely  gone,  and  there  is 
nothing  else  to  take  its  place."  This  opened  the  way  to  a  good 
deal  of  talk,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  it  was  high  time  that  fra- 
ternalism  gets  established  in  the  place  of  paternalism.  In  other 
words,  when  folks  send  their  boys  to  college,  those  boys  ^should 
find  some  sort  of  a  home  and  home  influences.  It  is  asking  too 
much  of  parents  to  send  boys,  in  their  most  impressive  years,  out 
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of  the  home  circle,  to  meet  with  all  the  temptations  which  are 
diflScult  to  be  mastered  even  by  maturity.  College  professors 
should  habitually  open  their  houses  to  these  young  fellows;  and 
if  no  longer  controlling  them  as  parents,  they  should  be  helpful 
to  them  as  brothers.  In  a  few  cases  this  is  done.  In  a  few  cases 
also  paternalism  still  remains  in  some  force.  But  fifty  years  ago, 
when  a  boy  went  to  college,  he  was  expected  to  obey  the  faculty 
in  all  respects  as  he  obeyed  his  parents.  His  associates  were 
looked  after;  his  houis  were  regulated;  and  his  money  was 
deposited  with  the  president,  or  with  a  committee  of  the  faculty, 
to  be  expended  at  their  discretion.  Now  a  boy  of  fifteen  is 
placed  upon  his  own  responsibility  as  to  his  financial  affairs  and 
his  associates. 

The  conversation  led  me  farther  to  ask  other  questions  of  other 
young  men  ;  and  I  find  that  there  really  is  a  problem  which  can 
be  stated  fairly  as — Does  education  educate  ?  "  Education, '  says 
a  distinguished  expert,  ''is  that  furnishing  of  the  powers  of  a 
young  man,  that  will  render  him  able,  in  the  struggle  of  life  to 
win  his  way  with  the  best.''  "  Really,"  says  another  educator, 
"education  is  coming  to  be  tested  by  its  fitness  to  enable  a  grad- 
uate to  take  his  place  easily,  in  church,  and  in  state."  The  first 
of  these  definitions  is  open  to  criticism  for  being  too  material  in 
its  end ;  in  other  words  as  leaving  the  boy  too  completely  in  the 
brute  force, struggle  for  existence  ;  without  taking  account  of  the 
development  of  altruism.  The  second  definition  is  criticised  as 
not  leaving  to  education  an  end  within  itself.  Is  not  mere  educa- 
tion of  some  use,  in  and  of  itself?  says  the*  critic.  Is  it  not  worth 
while  merely  to  know  botanical  or  astronomical  facts,  apart  from 
their  value  in  securing  a  living?  '  Herbert  Spencer  has  modified 
these  definitions  by  saying  that  ''  to  prepare  us  for  complete  liv- 
ing, is  the  function  which  education  has  to  discharge  ;  and  the 
only  rational  mode  of  judging  of  an  educational  force  is  to  find 
in  what  degree  it  discharges  such  functions."  He  farthermore 
says  "  we  must  know  in  what  way  to  treat  the  body,  in  what  way 
to  treat  the  mind,  in  what  way  to  manage  our  affairs,  in  what 
way  to  bring  up  a  family,  in  what  way  to  behave  as  a  citizen,  in 
what  way  to  utilize  those  sources  of  happiness  which  nature  sup- 
plies :  how  to  use  all  of  our  faculties  to  the  utmost  for  ourselves 
and  for  others."  This  leaves  no  object  in  the  mere  knowledge  of 
the  science  itself ;  but  places  all  value  in  the  use  that  can  be 
made  of  it. 
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7 HE  LICENSING    OF  TEACHERS. 

SUPT.  E.  L.  COWDKtCK,  RUSSELL,  KANSA.S. 

MANY  annoyances  and  injustices  suffered  by  teachers  are  due 
to  custom,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiq- 
uity, and  the  indisposition  to  make  needed  changes  in  the  laws, 
owing  to  the  lamentable  ignorance  on  the  part  of  our  legislators 
of  the  requirements  of  modern  pedagogy.  The  science  of  tcrich- 
ing  has  advanced  ;  the  laws  governing  teachers  are,  with  fdw 
exceptions,  as  they  always  have  been.  Possibly  those  regulating 
the  licensing  of  teachers  are  as  unjust  as  any  now  on  the  statute 
books,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  offer  some  suggestions 
outlining  a  few  needed  reforms  which  would  tend  to  relieve  them 
of  much  in(;onvenience  and  result  in  greater  efficiency,  as  well  as 
a  more  professional  spirit  among  the  teachers  themselves.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  speak  ^'ex  cathedra,"  but  will  merely  give  the  con- 
clusions I  have  reached  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
experience  and  observation  in  the  work  of  our  profession. 

These  propositions  may  be  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  what  fol- 
lows, viz. 

1.  There  should  be  three  grades  of  teachers'  certificates,  Pri- 
mary, Grammar  School  and  High  School. 

2.  Certificates  should  not  be  granted  to  any  persons  not  gradu- 
ates of  State  Normal  Training  schools. 

S.  All  certificates,  after  five  years  of  successful  experience  on 
the  part  of  their  holders,  should  be  made  good  for  life. 

4.  Life  certificates  should  be  valid  in  any  state  or  territory  of 
our  country. 

The  foundation  laid,  let  us  investigate  the  merits  of  these  pro- 
positions. 

First,  as  to  the  three  grades  of  certificates.  The  injustice,  not 
to  say  absurdity,  of  requiring  all  teachers,  in  whatever  grade  of 
work  they  may  be  engaged,  to  take  the  same  examinations  should 
be  apparent  to  every  thouglitful  mind.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
certain  fundamental  principles  with  which  every  teacher  should 
be  acquainted,  but  they  are  general  rather  than  specific  in  their 
character.  For  primary  teachers  one  kind  of  qualifications  is 
necessary,  for  those  in  the  grammar  school  another,  while  the 
high  school  demands  something  different  from  either;  "each  in 
its  place  is  best,"  but  out  of  its  place  may  be  but  a  hindrance. 

As  the  laws  of  many  states  now  stand,  all  must  be  proficient  in 
certain  studies  before  they  are  allowed  to  teach.  The  same  certi- 
ficates are  given  to  all  who  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  experi- 
ence, and  make  above  the  stated  percent,  no  matter  in  what  grade 
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of  work  they  will  engage  ;  one  of  these  certificates  once  in  hand, 
the  teacher  can  go  into  a  primary  school,  or  a  high  school,  just  as 
he  elects, — if  he  misses  one  he  can  take  another.  To  thoughtless 
persons  this  may  seem  an  advantage,  but  not  to  the  initiated,  for 
in  addition  to  the  danger  of  teachers  being  misplaced,  those 
engaged  in  lower  grade  work  find  themselves  unable  to  pass  in 
the  higher  branches  when  their  certificates  have  expired.  In 
order  to  pass  they  must  spend  time  and  strength  in  preparing  for 
examination,  which  would  be  used  to  better  purpose  in  perfecting 
themselves  in  their  particular  line  of  work,  and  in  broadening 
their  horizon. 

Said  a  primary  teacher  to  me,  "I  woald  like  to  study  primary 
methods  in  a  good  training  school  and  obtain  the  instruction  and 
inspiration  which  I  feel  that  I  need,  but  what  good  will  it  do 
when  examination  comes?  No  matter  how  well  I  may  fit  myself 
for  my  special  work,  no  matter  how  competent  I  may  be,  every  so 
often  I  will  have  to  take  examination  in  subjects  with  which  I 
have  not  come  in  contact  for  several  years;  and  if  I  fail  to  make 
the  required  grade,  even  in  one  branch,  I  shall  be  refused  a  certi- 
ficate,—  and  not  all  my  experience  and  success  can  save  me.  It 
takes  all  my  spare  time  to  prepare  for  examinations." 

It  is  rank  injustice  to  require  this ;  is  a  knowledge  of  cube  root, 
or  the  exact  location  of  Timbuctu  essential  in  teaching  five-year- 
old  children?  or  of  kindergarten  methods  to  a  high  school 
instructor?  Some  one  may  question  in  return,  ** Would  you, 
then,  have  primary  teachers  possess  no  knowledge  beyond  the 
branches  they  must  teach?"  This  is  not  necessarily  implied  in 
the  above;  it  is  requiring  them  to  pass  examinations,  time  and 
again,  in  the  higher  branches  to  which  objection  is  made. 

The  same  holds  good  as  to  the  upper  grade  teachers;  each  has 
his  own  kind  of  work  and  should  be  held  accountable  accordingly. 
The  culture  of  every  teacher  should  be  both  broad  and  deep  — 
a  culture  which  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  obtain  under  existing 
circumstances,  under  the  tyranny  of  which  he  must  spend  his 
spare  time  in  '* studying  up"  for  examination.  If  these  things 
were  remedied,  each  teacher  could  prepare  himself  for  that  work 
for  which  he  is  best  adapted,  and,  for  reasons  apparent  to  all, 
there  would  not  be  so  many  misfits  as  there  are  now. 

2.  Certificates  should  not  be  granted  to  any  not  graduates  of 
State  Normal  Training  schools. 

It  is  said  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  second  to  none  in 
importance;  and  when  we  consider  the  opportunities  he  has  to 
implant  in  the  mind  of  the  child  the  germs  of  either  good  or  evil, 
—  how  easily  the  young  are  impressed,  and  how  lasting  are  those 
impressions,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  with  all  due  modesty,  that  the 
value  of  the  teacher  and  his  work  has  not  been  overestimated. 
Yet  how  often  are  mere  boys  and  girls,  not  yet  out  of  their  teens, 
found  posing  as  teachers  I  What  but  crude  work  can  be  expected 
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from  them?  or  who  can  wonder 'that  very  inadeqaate,  and  even 
undesirable  results  come  from  their  employment?  It  w  true  that 
many  of  our  best  teachers  have  had  no  normal  training,  but  they 
■are  successful  in  spite  of  that  fact,  not  because  of  it.  Besides, 
who  knows  how  much  more  efficient  they  would  be  if  they  had  its 
advantages  ? 

Men  are  very  careful  to  employ  none  but  experienced  hands  to 
take  care  of  their  stock ;  they  will  not  hire  an  apprentice  to  build 
«  house;  few  will  send  for  an  inexperienced  physician  when  sick, 
but  for  their  children's  minds, —  for  the  immortal  soul  —  they 
have  no  such  care.  Are  not  the  children  of  infinitely  more  value 
than  stock  or  houses? 

Graduates  of  state  normal  training  schools,  and  no  one  .else, 
should  be  permitted  to  teach;  for  no  matter  how  great  one's 
Acquirements  otherwise,  he  knows  little  or  nothing  about  teaching, 
unless  he  has  had  actual  experience ;  and  it  is  much  better  for 
him  and  all  concerned,  that  he  gain  this  under  the  direction  of 
trained  instructors,  than  that  he  acquire  it  by  experimenting  upon 
the  helpless  children  an  ignorant  and  careless  public  has  placed 
under  hi8> charge. 

The  change  from  the  present  system  could  be  made  without 
hardship  to  those  already  in  the  teachers'  ranks  by  accepting  three 
or  five  years  of  successful  experience  in  lieu  of  a  diploma  from  a 
training  school.  What  a  revolution  would  be  made  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  schools,  and  in  the  results  obtained,  if  every  teacher, 
from  the  country  district  to  the  graded  school,  was  thoroughly 
trained  for  his  work!  What  a  vast  saving  of  time  there  would 
be !  How  much  greater  the  good  to  the  children !  What  a  gain, 
in  every  way,  to  the  state ! 

H^Then,  too,  the  teachers  themselves  would  feel  more  pride  in 
their  work,  for  it  would  be  a  profession  —  which  it  never  can  be 
as  long  as  anybody  who  is  able  to  answer  the  requisite  number  of 
questions  may  teach  school.  As  long  as  the  teacher's  calling  is 
made  the  stepping-stone  to  something  else,  as  long  as  men  enter 
the  school-room  merely  to  earn  enough  to  pay  their  way  through 
a  medical,  a  law,  or  a  theological  school,  and  women — or  girls — 
until  they  see  the  shadow  of  the  coming  man  falling  across  their 
pathway,, just  so  long  will  our  work  be  "despised  and  rejected  of 
men,"  and  teachers  the  foot-ball  of  partisan  politics,  or  the  victims 
of  unprincipled  boards  of  education.  But  make  the  work  respect- 
able,—  make  it  so  that  teachers,  after  qualifying  themselves  for 
it,  can  be  members  of  a  profession  —  make  the  position  of  those 
engaged  in  it  permanent,  and  the  schools  —  the  children  would 
be  the  infinite  gainers ;  and  in  no  way  can  this  be  accomplished 
save  by  requiring  a  professional  training  of  all  who  enter  the 
«chool-room  as  teachers. 

8.  After  five  years  of  successful  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
tiolders,  certificates  should  be  made  good  for  life. 
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Though  it  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  require  teachers  to  be 
reexamined  every  two  or  three  years,  yet  life  certificates  should 
not  be  issued  to  those  who  have  not  had  sufficient  experience,  and 
adequate  success,  hence  the  special  mention  of  these  requirements. 
If  a  teacher  has  made  a  success  of  his  work  for  five  years,  there  is 
little  risk  in  making  his  certificate  permanent.  Is  he  not  more 
competent  to  instruct  after  he  has  taught  for  five  years,  than 
when  he  began  ?  Does  ignorance  come  with  experience  ?  Then 
why  that  bane  of  the  teacher's  life, —  the  periodical  examination  ? 
If  one  has  proved  himself  capable,  and  expects  to  make  teaching 
a  life  work,  he  should  be  relieved  of  all  anxiety  on  account  of 
examinations.  Then  he  would  be  more  efficient  in  every  way^ 
for  he  could  pursue  special  lines  of  study,  or  could  indulge  in^i 
course  of  reading  which  would  broaden  and  develop  him  ;  he 
could  enter  upon  courses  of  special  work,  of  which  now  he  can- 
not think,  for  he  will  need  another  certificate  when  the  present 
one  expires,  and  then  no  amount  of  culture  and  general  knowl- 
edge will  be  acce[)te(l  instead  of  correct  answers  to  problems 
never  met  with  outside  of  examinations,  or  the  ability  to  parse 
the  ''  underscored  words,'*  or  the  power  to  give  the  exact  situa- 
tion of  some  insignificant  island  of  the  Indian  seas. 

To  sum  up:  —  The  issuing  of  certificates  good  for  life  would 
relieve  teachers  of  much  needless  work  and  worry,  give  them  time 
for  reading  and  special  study,  render  them  far  more  efficient  in 
their  work,  and  elevate  the  vocation  to  a  profession  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public,  and  of  the  teachers  themselves, —  all  of  which 
are  impossible  under  existing  laws. 

4.  Certificates  issued  under  the  proposed  conditions  should  be 
valid  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

At  present,  state  certificates  and  life  diplomas  are  valid  in  the 
state  where  they  are  given,  very  few  states  honoring  those  issued 
by  other  states.  Within  the  several  states,  certificates  are  good 
only  in  the  county  for  which  they  are  issued,  and  this,  too,  when 
many  states  have  uniform  examinations,  the  lists  of  questions 
being  furnished  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  unjust  requirements  of  the  sys- 
tem of  absurd  laws  relating  to  schools  and  teachers.  Why  require 
a  reexamination  every  time  a  teacher  passes  from  one  county  or 
state  to  another?  as  if  the  cro-^sing  of  an  imaginary  line  nullifies 
all  knowledge,  experience  and  skill?  If  a  man  is  capable  of 
teaching  in  one  place,  is  he  not,  other  things  being  equal,  just  as 
competent  in  another?  or  is  there  any  just  or  sensible  reason  for 
requiring  him  to  be  reexamined  -when  he  leaves  the  county  or 
state  in  which  his  certificate  was  issued,  to  enter  upon  the  same 
line  of  work  in  another  place  ?  None  at  all,  except  that  custom, 
and  laws  founded  upon  custom,  require  it.  If  one  has  taught 
successfully  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  earn  a  life  certificate 
or  diploma  in  his  own  state,  it  should  certainly  be  valid  in  an 
adjoining  state,  perhaps  not  half  a  mile  distant. 
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Under  existing  conditions  it  is  almost  inipossible  for  the  schools 
to  progress  as  they  should,  and  tliat  tliey  are  improving,  when 
weighed  down  by  so  many  traditions  and  bound  by  so  many  obso- 
lete customs,  shows  to  some  degree  what  might  be  accomplished 
if  they  were  left  untrammelled.  As  it  is,  we  can  neither  use  our 
best  intelligence  in  teaching, —  in  organizing  and  conducting 
schools  —  nor  are  we  alxAays  able  to  command  an  appreciative 
hearing  when  we  desire  to  make  things  better. 

If  the  mass  of  antiquated,  contradictory  and  useless  school  laws 
now  in  force  could  be  revised  and  codified  —  could  be  made  uni- 
form —  the  gain  would  be  gieat.  Until  something  of  this  kind  is 
done  there  can  be  but  little  expectation  of  any  wide-spread  reform 
being  accomplished.  The  educational  system  of  the  whole  coun- 
try needs  remodeling,  and  to  be  brought  into  coherence,  for  under 
present  conditions  tliere  is  an  enormous  outlay  of  money,  a  prodi- 
gality of  effort,  a  frightful  waste 'of  force,  and  a  thoughtless 
expenditure  of  time — as  if  time  were  of  no  value  —  and  all  to 
very  little  purpose  compared  with  what  might  be  done  under 
favorable  circumstances.  If,  in  the  past,  the  schools  have  accom- 
plished so  much,  what  could  they  not  do  if  they  were  enjancipated 
from  the  bondage  of  ignorance,  custom  and  general  indifference 
which  has  so  long  hyhl  them  in  thrall  and  prevented  adequate 
resultij  from  the  efforts  put  forth. 

The  most  important  step  in  this  direction,  it  seems  to  the 
writer,  is  the  elevation  ofHhe  position  of  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  that  of  a  Cabinet  office,  and  make  its  occupant  Secretary  of 
Education ;  but  this  is  not  strictly  within  the  line  of  my  subject 
and  must  be  deferred. 


IN   MEMORIAM. 

W.  8.  S. 

i. 

The  winds  of  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  sear, 

Have  sweet  communings  with  the  soul  of  earth, 

Nor  chant  they  dirges  of  the  dying  year 

But  with  the  deep-voiced  woods  make  solemn  mirth 

For  that  which,  changing  from  immortally, 

In  firmaments  and  hidden  seeds  of  earth, 

Is  e  Vr  the  same,  and  so  fore  'er  shall  be. 

The  Conqueror  of  Death,  the  Lord  of  Birth. 

II. 

O,  Soul  of  Light!   the  hills  are  dumb,  and  all 

Tiie  flowers  are  dead ;  the  leaves  are  whirled  afar, 

And  birds  of  darkness  in  the  twilight  call 

From  forests  'neath  thy  loved  Chocorua. 

But  still  I  know  that  what  our  mortal  sight 

Deems  night,  is  day,  and  tho*  thou  seemest  far, 

I  know  thee,  brother,  an  immortal  light 

Merged  in  the  glory  of  a  greater  star.  f.  m. 
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INACCURACIES  OF  CURRENT  NOMENCLATURE. 

F.  W.  CHAPMAN,  FAIRHOPB.  ALA. 

IT  is  a  generallj  understood  fact  that  proper  names  and  appel- 
lations were  originally  significative  —  expressive  of  leading 
qualities  in  the  subjects  to  which  they  were  applied,  or  given  on 
account  of  some  noteworthy  aspect,  resemblance,  act  or  event  in 
connection  with  such  and  such  individual  persons  or  things 
receiving  them,  as  is  true  among  uncivilized  peoples  at  this  day. 
They  have  thus  been  derived  from  generic  or  abstract  terms. 
Thus  Abraham  originally  means  father  of  a  multitude,  Peter  a 
rock,  Edward  guardian  of  property,  Itaiph  or  Rudolph  famous 
wolf,  etc. 

More  general  appellations  to  countries  and  institutions  were 
similarly  predicative  in  character,  their  mere  utterance  or  pre- 
sentation suggesting  not  merely  the  existence  of  their  subjects 
but  something  distinguishing  in  the  character  or  nature  of  the 
latter ;  thus,  Albion^  White  land,  originally  given  to  Britain  on 
account  of  its  prominent  chalk  cliffs,  Mesopotamia^  land  between 
the  rivers, — allusive  to  its  situation,  Anglican^  English, — applied 
to  the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  with  the  progress  of  time 
proper  names  have  become  quite  arbitrary  in  their  application, 
their  signification  being  in  many  or  most  cases  unknown  to  those 
using  and  bearing  them.  The  meanings  of  many  proper  desig- 
nations, personal  or  otherwise,  have  been  quite  lost  to  the  world 
and  become  matters  of  conjecture  only,  the  termg  themselves  per- 
sisting through  tenacious  custom  and  convenience.  Such  are 
well  enough  left  as  they  now  are. 

There  are,  however,  in  current  use  other  names  existing  side  by 
side  with  the  abstract  and  common  terms  or  other  proper  names 
from  which  they  have  been  derived,  but  which  as  used  at  the 
present  day  do  not  conform  in  meaning  to  the  latter, — not  rightly 
corresponding  to  the  analytical  definition  which  their  construction 
would  suggest.  Many  geographical  names  have  originated,  as  is 
well  known,  in  mere  blunders  and  are  curiously  discordant  with 
the  characters  of   the  localities  bearing  them.     Qreenlandy  for 
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iBBtance,  a  name  properly  suggestive  of  a  country  of  perpetual 
▼erdure  and  an  inferential  warm  and  sunny  clime,  has  become 
fastened  upon,  identified  or  associated  with  a  bleak,  ice-covered 
arctic  territory.  Iceland^  misapplied  to  its  island  neighbor  on 
account  of  the  masses  of  ice  found  in  its  harbora,  which  had 
drifted  over  from  Greenland,  would  be  a  more  fitting  name  for 
the  latter  land  of  bergs  and  glaciers.  The  Mediterranean  sea — 
Jdittelldndischea  Meer^  as  the  Germans  call  it  —  has  been  long  ago 
found  to  be  no  more  in  the  middle  as  regards  its  position  to  the 
earth's  countries  than  any  other  sea;  and  the  '^peaceful"  or 
Pacific  ocean  owes  to  one  of  its  mere  fortuitous  happy  moods  a 
designation  of  character  which  it  is  far  from  .always  bearing  out. 

According  to  the  long-received  explanation  of  its  christening 
our  great  western  continent  should  be  called  Columbia  in  plain 
matter-of-fact  prose  as  well  as  in  eulogistic  verse  ;  but  as  the  deri- 
vation of  America  from  the  given  name  of  the  Florentine  gentle- 
man who,  following  in  the  track  of  the  great  Genoese  navigator, 
robbed  him  of  the  honor  which  should  have  been  his,  (to  the  great 
indignation  ever  since  of  the  world's  successive  generations  of 
school  children),  has  been  latterly  controverted,  and  evidence 
brought  forward  showing  or  suggesting  its  origin  in  a  native  local 
term,  it  will  not  be  insisted  on  here  as  a  case  in  point.  The  name 
as  it  stands  exhibits  an  agreeable  uniformity  and  alliteration  with 
those  of  the  other  great  land-bodies  of  the  earth,  Asia,  Africa  and 
Australia. 

But,  America  being  conceded  as  a  sufficiently  appropriate  name 
for  our  continent  in  its  two  divisions  of  North  and  South,  the 
derivative  appellation  American  consistently  belongs  to  all  the 
peoples  dwelling  throughout  its  extent  from  the  Arctic  archipel- 
ago to  the  Horn  inclusive,  as  we  apply  the  designation  European 
or  African  to  the  natives  or  inhabitants  of  any  part  of  Europe  or 
Africa,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  never  restrict  the  term  to  those 
dwelling  in  one  portion  only  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  latter 
grand  divisions.  It  will  suffice  to  note,  in  passing,  what  is  gen- 
erally recognized,  that  the  people  most  entitled  to  the  name 
Americans  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  who 
however,  through  one  of  the  usual  tenacious  blunders  which 
characterize  the  nomenclature  of  discoverers  and  explorers,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  past,  have  received  the  name  Indians^  i.  e., 
"inhabitants  of  India,"  with  which  remote  country  they  have 
never,  so  far  as  known,  had  anything  to  do,  and  to  whose  people 
(anciently  and  properly  bearing  the  name)  they  have  less  affinity 
than  has  our  European  stock. 
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As  a  special  and  sole  designation  for  the  people  of  this  republic 
the  name  Armrican  is  inadequate  and  inaccurate.  When  the 
signers  of  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence  and  frameis 
of  the  Constitution  of  "these  United  States  of  America'^'  adopted 
the  foregoing  as  the  official  designation  of  the  new  republic,  they 
overlooked  or  disregarded  the  little  circumstance  that  there  was  a 
much  larger  portion  of  America  lying  outside  than  within  the 
domain  of  the  government  which  they  were  so  nobly  instrumental 
in  setting  up.  It  is  true  these  were  at  the  time  the  only  states 
*'free  and  independent"  upon  the  continent,  the  remainder 
thereof  still  groaning  under  foreign  domination,  and  the  title  may 
be  allowed  to  have  been,  therefore,  at  tirst  in  a  sense  sufficiently 
accurate.  But  with  the  later  revolution  among  the  Latin  peoples 
to  the  south  and  the  political  separation  of  the  Spanish  and  Port- 
ugese colonies  from  Europe,  there  arose  yet  other  States,  forming 
among  themselves  Unions  under  the  collective  appellations  of 
Mexico^  Central  America^  Peru^  Brazil,  etc.,  but  being  all  unques- 
tionably American  states  ;  and,  thus,  from  the  date  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  the  designation  "United  Slates  of  America,^^ 
no  longer  denoting  a  general  union  of  the  free  states  upon  the 
American  continent,  ceased  to  be  accurate  as  used  with  ssole  ref- 
erence to  that  of  the  more  northern  English-s[)eaking  states,  con- 
veying, likewise,  a  suggestion  of  vain  assuni[)ti()n  on  oui  part  and 
de[)reciation  of  the  sister  republics.  United  jStates  of  North  Atn- 
erica  or  Anglo- America,  as  otiicial  title  for  our  country  and  Anf/lo- 
Americans  or  North  Americann*  as  our  southern  neiglib)rs  term 
us,  as  designation  for  our  [)eople,  were  eitlier  of  them  superior  in 
distinctive  fulness  of  expre>sion  and  meaning  to  the  present 
equivocal  national  terminology  which  irrefleetive  custom  has 
sanctioned.  The  first  of  these  proposed  titles  would  properly 
distinfruish  our  people,  if  not  altooretlier  Anglo-Saxon  in  blood, 
eminently  so  in  language  and  institutions,  from  the  Latin-Ameri- 
cans ;  the  latter  name  would  distinguish  us  as  the  most  northern 
of  free  American  peoples,  evidently  destined  to  eventually  occu- 
py the  entire  North  American  continent. 

Leaving  here  the  further  consideration  of  geographical  and 
national  designations,  and  turning  to  those  used  in  speaking  of 
schools  of  thought,  religious  bodies,  etc.,  we  find  many  cases  of 
unfitting  terms,  which,  more  particularly  in  this  class  of  subjects, 
are  made  very  manifest  and  call  for  rectification.  Of  course  pro- 
fessors of  or  believers  in  any  certain  doctrine  or  set  of  doctrines 
will  adopt  for  them-ielves  a  name  which  will  embody  their  own 
views  as  to  its  weight  or  value  and  their  relations  to  outsiders ; 
but  these  latter  are  not  thereby  bound  to  employ  a,  to  them,  incor- 
rect title,  and  its  general  adoption  may  be  regarded  as  impinging 
upon  and  rendering  obsolete  the  right  use  of  the  word  so 
employed. 

[    *Norteamerioano8. 
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For  example,  the  terms  Spiritualism  and  Spiritualist  as  designa- 
tions referring  to  a  certain  modern  sect,  are,  used  in  this  connec- 
tion, thereby  turned  from  the  meaning  legitimately  belonging  to 
them.  These  words,  according  to  their  regular  formation,  should 
be  used  as  opposed  in  significance  to  Materialism  and  Materialist^ 
as  the  belief  in  or  the  affirmation  of  Spirit  is  opposed  to  the 
denial  of  all  things  but  Matter.  Spiritism  and  Spiritist  would 
better  characterize  the  sect  and  its  teachings  claiming  to  practice 
intercourse  with  spirits,  and  would  not  be  in  form  a  radical  change 
from  the  other  terms. 

Some  other  designations  like  Quaker^  Shaker^  etc.,  which  might 
also  come  under  the  qualification  of  inaccuracy  or  inadequacy,  have 
doubtless  become  too  fixed  as  historic  terms  to  admit  of  their  pres- 
ent substitution  by  more  worthy  ai)pellations.  Baptists,  indeed, 
were  more  truthfully  styled  Immersionists^  and  of  the  two  dcvsigna- 
tionsactuall}'  in  use,  Aiujlican  is  far  preferable  in  its  distinctiveness 
to  the  more  customary  ''  Episcopal  "  or  '*  Episcopalian  "  as  applied 
to  the  established  church  of  England  and  her  offshoot  in  America, 
—  the  latter  term  being  with  equal  justice  applicable  to  other 
religious  bodies  having  a  government  by  bishops. 

The  term  Catholic,  which  we  encounter  quite  frequently  in 
matters  of  religious  reference  more  especially,  is  one  we  obseT*ve 
used  with  very  diverse  meaning.  It  is  generally  well  understood 
that  this  word,  originally  from  the  Greek,  is  synonymous  with  the 
Latin  term  xmiversal,  and,  therefore,  as  an  ordinary  adjective, 
properly  expresses  comprehensiveness  —  a  general  all-embracing 
quality  ;  it  is  therefore  nearly  or  quite  equivalent  to  such  expres- 
sions as  *' broad-minded  "  and  "liberal,"  as  applied  to  the  religious 
attitude  of  one's  mind,  it  expresses  in  a  compact  way  a  recogni- 
tion of  universal  spiritual  and  human  brotherhood  independent 
of  and  reaching  over  the  boundaries  of  creed.  Therefore,  were 
we,  disregarding  a  very  popular  present  day  use  of  the  word  Cath- 
olic^ to  apply  it  as  a  designation  to  any  specific  church  or  faith,  it 
would  be  either  to  one  universally  held  to  or  to  one  eminent  for 
its  broad  liberality.  At  the  present  day  no  one  of  the  many 
religious  organizations  and  creeds  existing  can  be  said  to  be  uni- 
versally held  to ;  though  several  of  them  are  widely  diffused  over 
the  globe,  thanks  to  the  efforts  and  enterprise  of  their  respective 
missionaries ;  no  one  of  them  can  be  said  in  this  sense  to  be  more 
Catholic  than  any  of  its  rivals. 

It  then  becomes  a  curious  circumstance  to  note,  that  this  very 
term  Catholic  as  a  designation  is  now  quite  emphatically  claimed 
by  the  most  conservative  branch  or  branches  of  Christianity, — by 
those  which  scarcely  either  claim  or  recognize  the  spirit  of  liber- 
ality as  one  proper  to  a  church.  The  Roman  church,  indeed,  is 
popularly  so  termed  by  those  outside  of  her  communion ;  the 
Greek  or  Oriental  church  is  also  frequently  so  spoken  of,  and  the 
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Anglican  church,  especially  in  its  more  ritualistic  and  retroactive 
part,  also  often  so  speaks  of  itself. 

Of  course,  as  employed  by  these,  the  word  "Catholic  "  has  an 
altered  meaning  and  has  come  down  to  them  as  a  legacy  from  the 
church  —  of  which  they  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  most  direct 
historic  continuation  —  universally  recognized  as  such  throughout 
the  old  Roman  Empire  in  contradistinction  to  the  various  local 
heresies  or  sects  within  the  same.  But,  although,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Roman  church,  her  adherents  will  continue  to  apply  the 
title  to  her,  its  use  in  this  way  by  those  not  of  her  communion  ia 
incorrect  and  confounds  the  sense  by  turning  an  attributive  expres- 
sion of  the  grandest  significance  into  a  mere  meaningless  cogno- 
men for  a  local  ecclesiasticism. 

Pushing  still  further  this  analytical  scrutiny  of  appellations,  a 
certain  inaccuracy  is  perceptible  in  a  name  yet  more  general  in 
its  customary  application  and  for  the  employment  of  which  fre- 
quent occasion  has  arisen  in  the  iudmediately  foregoing  lines,  but 
which  probably  from  the  sacred  associations  inherent  therein  will 
never  be  supplanted  by  one  more  logically  correct. 

The  name  first  given  at  Antioch,  Christian^  when  subjected  to 
the  same  process  of  definition  as  ordinary  titles,  would  mean,  a 
believer  in  Christ.  Christ — more  properly,  the  Christ  —  is  a  title 
derived  from  the  Greek  and  synonymous  with  the  Hebrew  Mes- 
siah. The  Jews  believed  in  a  Messiah  or  Christ  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  their  hist/ory  and  do  to  this  day  ;  they  might  therefore  be 
very  properly  called  Christians.  The  distinctive  belief  of  Chris- 
tians commonly  so-called,  is  not,  however,  in  a  Christ  merely,  but 
in  the  identity  of  the  Christ  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  —  "that 
Jesus  was  Christ,"  and  divine. 

The  two  terms,  Jesus  and  Christ  are  not  synonyms,  except  as 
made  so  by  theological  belief.  Jesus  was  simply  the  given  name 
of  the  Galilean  carpenter  and  teacher,  a  qame  in  very  common 
use  in  his  day  among  his  countrymen, — bestowed  often  with  no 
regard  to  its  original  meaning  —  Saviour,  and  borne,  according  to 
Josephus,  even  by  robber  chiefs  in  Palestine,  as  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  at  this  day  in  Spanish  countries.  Those  therefore  who 
accord  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  title  of  Christ  can  indeed  prop- 
erly share  the  appellation  oi  Christian;  but  a  more  distinctive 
appellation  would  be  that  which  we  find  actually  applied  in  their 
early  history,  Nazarenes^  or  that  which  has  been  in  later  history 
appropriated  and  identified  with  an  order  of  proselyting  monks  in 
the  Roman  church,  Jesuits^  and  probably  unfortunately  debarred 
through  its  fixed  associations  thereby  in  the  minds  of  many  from 
ever  being  used  in  the  more  proper  and  general  way  here  indi- 
cated. 

It  were  needless  to  further  lengthen  this  article  by  the  citation 
of  examples,  many  more  of  which  might  doubtless  be  presented, 
of  the  deflection  of  terms  from  their  original  meanings  to  others 
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almost  opposite.  It  would  be  probably  a  hopeless  undertaking  in 
many  if  not  most  cases  to  turn  these  back  again  to  their  first  and 
preferable  usage.  Modern  scholarship,  from  the  love  of  exactness 
which  should  characterize  it,  might  be  supposed  to  effect  this  ;  but 
the  often  counteracting  principle  of  association  is  a  very  potent 
factor  even  in  the  mind  of  the  erudite.  With  the  more  careful 
wutch  which  said  scholarship  may  be  expected  to  maintain  upon 
the  languages  of  our  day,  such  deviations  from  sense  may  be 
avoided  in  the  future.  Changes  of  the  kind  herein  indicated  can 
only  be  looked  upon  as  a  degeneration  and  perversion  of  speech, 
arising  as  they  have  in  all  manner  of  illogical  assumptions  and. 
blunders  and  confirmed  through  ignorant  or  careless  usage. 


SLANG. 

EDWARD  WM.  DUTCUEB,  STILLWATBB,  MINK. 

Fit  spoken  words,  conveying  good  desire. 

Are  counted  best,  as  gold  refined  by  fire. 

If  we  go  racing  through  the  realms  of  thought 

On  donkey  steeds  in  fancy  colors  wrought, 

Like  clowns  who  make  contortions  with  the  tongue, 

To  win  applause  the  sordid  crowds  among, 

We  miss  the  true,  ideal  companionship. 

The  sweet  communion  of  the  heart  and  lip. 

Speech  is  the  bearer  of  our  thoughts  to  men 

In  word  or  phitise,  oft  by  the  hand  and  pen ; 

And  if  we  strive  the  choicest  to  impart 

We  win  respect  and  gain  the  hearer's  heart. 
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EDITORIAL. 

TH£  year  1898  was  full  of  momentous  events  and  notable  successes. 
May  1899  reap  such  fruits  of  our  victories  on  sea  and  land  as 
will  merit  not  only  the  hearty  endorsement  of  our  own  people  but  the 
respect  of  the  world  and  the  approval  of  God. 

WE  do  not  pretend  to  endorse  every  statement  made  by  our  con- 
tributors, but  aim  to  open  our  columns,  within  proper  limits, 
to  a  free  discussion  of  topics  which  are.  of  general  interest  to  the  edu- 
cational world.  We  think  our  readers  will  find  the  article  of  Superin- 
tendent Cowdrick,  in  the  present  number  of  Education,  exceedingly 
interesting  and  suggestive  and  we  believe  that  his  position  in  regard  to 
the  licensing  of  teachers  will  in  the  main  meet  with  a  hearty  support  from 
the  majority  of  educators.  The  tendency  of  the  times  is  unquestionably 
towaixl  a  fuller  and  more  careful  preparation  for  the  great  vocation  of 
teaching  and  this  tendency  is  one  of  the  best  results  of  the  development 
•of  the  modern  educational  spirit.  With  one  of  his  fundamental  postu- 
lates, as  presented  by  Mr.  Cowdiick  in  his  article,  we  would,  however, 
take  issue.  He  is  too  sweeping  in  his  proposal  to  lay  down  the  law  that 
^^  Certificates  should  not  be  granted  to  any  persons  not  graduates  of 
State  Normal  Training  schools."  We  presume  that  he  does  not  mean 
to  retire  every  good  non-graduate  teacher  now  in  the  field,  simply  on  the 
ground  that  such  teachera  were  not  educated  in  a  particular  way  or  at 
a  particular  kind  of  school.  He  probably  means  his  rule  to  apply  to 
all  those  who  in  the  future  seek  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  profession. 
But  we  would  emphasize  in  every  case  the  teaching  gijl^  the  genius  and 
instinct  which  leads  one  to  teach,  and  which  fits  one  for  teaching,  as 
strongly,  if  not  more  insistently  than  the  mere  method  of  equipment 
and  preparation.  Some  adequate  education  is  of  course  necessary,  and 
we  would  not  lower,  but  rather  do  all  we  can  to  raise  the  standard. 
But  to  insist  absolutely  on  a  candidate  for  this  great  profession  being  a 
graduate  of  a  particular  kind  of  school,  is,  in  our  opinion,  going  too 
far.  As  parents  we  would  prefer  to  place  our  children  under  a  teacher 
who  had  the  faculty  of  awakening  the  intellectual  life  and  stimulating 
the  dormant  powers  of  mind  and  character,  even  though  only  a  partial 
course  of  preparation  had  been  pursued  by  such  teacher,  than  to  place 
them  under  a  graduate  of  the  best  normal  school  in  the  land  who  did 
not  know  how  to  inspire  and  who  was  naturally  disqualified  for  the 
skilful  impartation  of  knowledge  by  a  lack  of  that  impalpable,  inde- 
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scribable,  psychic  force  which  made  Arnold  such  a  prince  among  teach- 
ers, and  which  is  shared  in  by  every  true  teacher.  We  would  not  try 
to  hinder  any  tine  teacher  from  teaching,  but  would  recognize  the 
value  of  inspiration  for  this  profession  as  equal  to  the  value  of  prepara- 
tion.    And  we  would  honor  success  wherever  and  in  whomsoever  found. 

WE  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  advocates  of  our  improved  Uni- 
versity system  are  somewhat  overdoing  the  matter  in  their 
•claim  for  the  influence  of  the  American  college  and  university  upon  the 
national  character  in  the  past;  and  the  almost  supreme  function  of  the 
university  of  the  present  in  training,  especially  the  higher  civic  ability 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  new  and  larger  problems  of  national  life 
that  lie  before  us.  Because  a  large  percent  of  the  men  distinguished 
in  public  and  professional  life  have  been  college  graduates,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  owe  their  superiority  wholly  or  in  very  large  degree  to 
their  college  training.  Indeed  the  half  dozen  men  who  stand  up  in 
•our  past  as  historical  monuments;  Washington,  Franklin,  Marshal], 
Roger  Sherman,  Jackson  and  Lincoln,  represent  the  type  of  men 
w^ho  have  made  the  greatest  impression  upon,  and  in  turn  been  the  best 
representatives  of  our  most  characteristic  America ;  all  owing  but  little 
to  the  schools,  but  educated  in  God's  grandest  University — the  Ameri- 
can life  of  the  last  300  years.  And  the  larger  group  of  public  men 
who,  like  Jefferson,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Seward,  Blaine;  all  the  Ohio 
])re8idents ;  who  were  graduates  of  the  college  of  half  a  century  ago, 
were  distinguished  from  the  multitude  of  their  classmates  who  never 
rose  to  distinction,  by  the  capacity  to  be  educated  by  life  rather  than 
by  schools  and  books.  This  contention  was  well  answered  by  Macau- 
lay,  in  his  great  parliamentary  argument  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
In  reply  to  the  statement  that  the  publicists  of  Great  Britain  largely 
had  been  the  graduates  of  the  system  of  exclusive  higher  and  second- 
ary education  then  on  the  ground,  he  called  attention  to  the  very  obvi- 
ous fact  that,  at  any  given  time,  in  any  country,  the  families  desiring 
education  for  their  children  use  the  facilities  then  on  the  ground  as  the 
best  thing  to  be  done.  This  argument,  in  our  country,  overlooks  the 
fact  that  where  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  people,  every 
family  and  community  has  its  own  way  of  supplementing  the  defects 
of  even  the  best  school  system  that  can  be  maintained.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  advocates  of  the  college  and  university  should  press  con- 
siderations like  this,  in  order  to  maintain  the  standing  of  the  higher 
education  before  the  community.  In  point  of  fact,  today,  many 
of  the  men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  life  that  make  the  Republic 
the  best  it  is,  owe  nothing  personally  to  the  college  and  university. 
They  have  received  the  kind  of  mental  discipline  that  we  are  told  can 
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only  be  found  in  the  higher  sort  of  school.  But  the  best  school  is  that 
which  best  trains  its  graduates  to  enter  the  great  university  of  Ameri- 
can life.  Certain  it  is  that  a  very  prevalent  type  of  materialistic, 
exclusive  and  pretentious  expertism  that  is  now  demonstrating  in  high 
educational  circles  can  neither  furnish  the  mental  sanity,  soundness  and 
breadth ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral,  spiritual,  executive  and  aesthetic 
discipline ;  without  which  the  university  man  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  useless  or  a  dangerous  member  of  society. 

ONE  of  our  most  popular  monthly  magazines  has  recently  indulged 
itself  in  a  sort  of  revel  in  the  romance  land  of  public  morals 
which  is  the  favorite  ^^  stamping  ground  "  of  a  considerable  class  of 
our  high- pressure  social  and  civic  reformers.  An  estimate  is  made  of 
the  cost  of  the  late  war  with  Spain.  It  is  shown  conclusively  that,,  if 
this  vast  amount  had  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer,  he  could  have 
planted  half  a  dozen  Harvard  Universities,  Massachusetts  Institutes  of 
Technology,  Graded  Systems  of  city  schools  bristling  with  fads,  and 
"  up-to-date  "  little  red  schoolhouses,  all  over  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Phillippines.  Unfortunately,  if  the  amiable  and  eloquent  writer  had 
been  entrusted  with  this  ^^  mint  of  money  "  a  year  ago,  and  sailed  for 
the  West  or  East  India  possessions  of  Spain,  he  would  have  learned  the 
one  fact  that  resolves  this  dream  of  a  millenium  into  a  snap-shot  at 
cloud-land.  In  other  words,  he  would  have  learned  to  his  dismay,  that, 
eight  months  ago,  the  Republic  went  to  war,  just  because  Spain,  since 
the  days  of  Christopher  Columbus,  had  been  at  work  to  make  it  impos- 
sible that  any  such  system  of  education  as  now  prevails  in  Massachu- 
setts should  ever  be  established  in  one  of  her  colonies;  the  colonial 
policy  of  Spain,  for  400  years,  had  been  an  object  lesson  to  the  world 
of  about  everything  that  the  Government  administered  in  the  interest  of 
Christian  civilization  should  not  be;  that  the  marvellous  mixture  of 
civil  and  religious  despotism  characteristic  of  this  Government  had  gone 
on  like  some  terrible  self-acting  enginery  of  destruction ;  destroying  the 
lives  of  more  people  in  the  colonies  than  are  alive  in  Spain  today; 
'beaming  nothing  and  forgetting  nothing";  until  the  only  question  to 
be  debated  was, — How  this  remorseless  process  should  be  arrested  and 
to  what  civilized  nation  the  duty  of  an'esting  it  should  be  entrusted  ? 
It  would  have  been  just  as  impossible,  a  year  ago,  to  plant  the  Massa- 
chusetts system  of  universal  education  in  Cuba  as  in  1860,  with  half  a 
billion  of  money  and  a  hundred  thousand  northern  missionary  teachers, 
to  have  established  the  present  system  of  education  for  the  eight  mil- 
lions of  negroes,  now  in  operation  in  these  sixteen  states.  In  1860  it 
was  a  high  penal  offense  in  several  of  our  southern  states  to  teach  a 
slave  to  read.     It  required  a  war  of  four[years,  the  slaughter  of  half  a 
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million  of  American  men,  and  an  investment  in  powder  and  shot  of  the 
earnings  of  an  entire  generation  to  destroy  the  institution  of  slaver; 
and  the  order  of  society  created  thereby,  before  the  southern  people 
could  be  brought  to  the  expenditure  of  $500,000,000  for  the  common 
school  and  $U)0, 000,000  for  the  schooling  of  the  freedmen.  Despite  all, 
dreams  of  the  millenium,  the  hard  fact  remains :  If  you  desire  to  build 
a  magnificent  temple  in  the  heart  of  a  city  slum,  you  must  clear  the 
ground  of  what  now  encumbers  it;  drain,  reclaim  and  practically 
re-create  the  ground ;  and  build  anew  on  foundations  that  cannot  be 
moved.  The  Great  Teacher  tells  us  that  this  is  Grod's  world  and  God's 
will  is  finally  to  prevail.  The  theologians  differ  as  to  what  the  Infinite 
wisdom  and  love  proposes  to  do  with  the  people  who  get  across  the 
track  of  the  irresistible  Providence  that  moves  on,  bound  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  But  there  is  no  question  among  believers  in  any  gen- 
uine form  of  religion  and  morality  that  every  human  institution, 
an-angement,  or  nationality  that  provokes  a  decisive  collision  with 
truth,  justice  and  the  Infinite  love  will  perish  in  '*  unquenchable  fire." 
In  a  way  that  nobody  could  predict  a  year  ago,  this  Republic  has  been 
led  to  take  upon  itself  the  task  of  ^^  making  a  finish"  of  the  colonial 
policy  of  the  one  nation  in  Christendom  which  stood  up  as  a  standing 
affront  and  defiance  to  the  Christian  civilization  of  the  time.  The  old 
rickety  structure  of  Spanish  Imperialism  in  the  government  of  her  colo- 
nies has  been  '^  burned  out " ;  and  several  millions  of  people,  in  various 
stages  of  preparation  for  good  government,  now  stand,  practically  help- 
less, amid  the  ashes,  cinders,  smoking  ruins  and  fire  brands  of  the 
burned  district.  The  one  question  now  is,  —  Shall  the  Republic  that 
has  done  this  undeniable  service  to  humanity  now  follow  the  suggestion 
to  withdraw  and  leave  these  people  to  their  own  devices,  sure  to  bring 
upon  the  scene  a  group  of  the  great  European  Empires,  with  new  com- 
plications of  interminable  strife.  This  is  a  type  of  ^'Imperialism'* 
which  the  friends  of  this  policy  do  not  seem  to  have  considered ;  but 
rather,  just  now,  to  be  exhausting  their  vocabulary  of  denunciation, 
high  moral  contempt  and  civic  scorn,  in  proving  that  this  Republic  will 
be  itself  destroyed  by  an  honest  attempt  to  educate  a  few  millions  of 
the  myriads  who  now  ^'  sit  in  darkness"  towards  the  American  type  of 
a  Christian  civilization.  Eighteen  centuries  ago  the  disciples  of  the 
world's  great  Teacher,  statesman  and  Saviour  were  talking  in  the  same 
strain,  of  what  could  not  be  done.  The  reply  came  in  that  mighty 
saying ;  which  for  well-nigh  2000  years  has  stood  up,  the  lighthouse  of 
modem  civilization:  ^'If  ye  have  faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
ye  shall  say  to  this  mountain  be  ye  removed  and  be  ye  cast  into  the 
sea,  and  it  shall  be  done.     And  nothing  shall  be  impossible  unto  you." 
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TBE  ETHICS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

BESSIE  L.  PUTNAM,  UABMON8BURG»  PA. 

'  /^H  MAMMA,"  exclaimed  three-year-old  Ted  as  he  rushed  breath- 

\J  less  into  the  room  and  crawled  under  the  sofa,  <'  You  wou't 
tell  Mrs.  Van  Sicklin  where  I  am,  will  you?" 

This  woman  lived  next  door  and  wa;S  the  mother  of  a  little  girl  about, 
his  own  age,  with  whom  he  often  played, —  and  sometimes  quan'elled. 

"Certainly,  if  Mrs.  Van  Sicklin  asks  for  you,"  replied  his  mother, 
"I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  her  where  you  are.  If  you  have 
wronged  Lizzie,  you  must  make  the  matter  right." 

^^Oh  don't,  mamma,  please  don't,"  exclaimed  the  terrified  child. 
*' ;5A€  *  II  skin  me  alive.     She  said  she  would," 

Thus  was  a  child  whose  mother  had  scrupulously  guarded  against 
making  rash  threats,  and  as  conscientiously  put  any  minor  ones  which 
occasion  demanded  into  execution,  first  made  acquainted  with  a  false- 
hood. 

"No,  Maggie  won't  lie,"  iterated  another  mother  emphatically,  when 
the  teacher  hinted  to  her  that  her  own  child  had  mis-stated  the  circum- 
stances in  a  little  difficulty  with  a  playmate.  "  If  I  should  catch  her 
in  a  lie  I  would  cut  her  into  inches." 

What  more  effective  prompter  of  untruthfulness  could  be  devised  than 
such  language  in  the  presence  of  a  child,  who  well  knew  the  strong 
parental  affection  would  neither  inflict  nor  allow  to  be  inflicted  such 
injury,  yet  too  young  to  understand  the  intricacies  of  figurative  lan- 
guage !  Surely  the  hyperbole  is  not  a  legitimate  factor  in  the  training 
of  children !     Say  what  you  mean,  and  do  as  you  say. 

One  of  the  fundamental  rules  for  securing  honesty  is  the  creation  of 
an  impression  upon  the  child  —  by  general  deportment,  not  by  words 
—  that  you  expect  it;  — in  short,  that  you  expect  nothing  else.  No* 
more  effective  barrier  to  honesty  can  be  presented  than  the  revelation 
either  by  word  or  look  that  a  child's  shortcomings  in  this  direction  are 
known,  or  that  he  is  a  subject  of  surveillance.  If  he  has  been  ccused 
of  theft  by  the  community  send  him  to  the  store  for  some  trifle,  simply 
handing  him  your  pocketbook  and  letting  him  feel  that  you  trust  his 
ability  and  willingness  to  return  the  correct  change.  Of  course  it  is  not 
necessai-y  for  him  to  know  that  you  ai*e  aware  of  the  price  of  the  article 
to  be  purchased,  or  that  you  had  previously  noted  the  exact  amount  of 
change  in  your  purse.  This  implied  confidence  has  in  more  than  one- 
instance  proved  the  needed  stimulant  to  a  nobler  ideal. 

An  instance  in  which  a  different  mode  of  treatment  was  administered 
with  satisfaction  has  recently  come  to  my  notice.  A  boy  probably 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old  appropriated  a  dollar  which  his  teacher  had 
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left  in  her  cloak  pocket.  The  whereabouts  of  the  missing  coin  was 
soon  determined  and  the  matter  reported  to  the  principal,  who,  instead 
of  calling  the  lad  to  the  office  for  reprimand,  simply  placed  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  constable. 

Now  this  official  happened  to  be  natarally  endowed  with  a  penetrat- 
ing eye  before  which  few  gailty  ones  save  hardened  criminals  can 
appear  without  flinching.  He  looked  the  boy  over  severely  and  then 
gave  him  to  understand  that  the  preliminary  treatment  for  this  offense 
would  be  a  trip  to  the  county  jail.  However,  as  the  boy  confessed  his 
guilt  and  seemed  truly  penitent  he  was  allowed,  after  a  consultation 
with  the  principal,  to  refund  the  money  with  the  assurance  that  so  long 
as  he  maintained  good  behavior  no  further  action  would  be  taken.  To 
this  he  gladly  assented,  returning  all  but  ten  cents, —  which  he  had 
spent,  and  which  was  replaced  as  soon  as  be  could  earn  it.  This 
occurred  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  the  lad  has  never,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  shown  any  inclination  to  repeat  the  offense.  It  was 
probably  the  first  offense,  and  the  scare  thoroughly  cured  him. 

Had  the  matter  been  disposed  of  solely  by  the  teachers,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  experiment  would  have  been  tried  again,  though 
possibly  not  with  the  same  parties.  But  by  thus  impressing  upon  him 
the  duties  of  citizenship  and  the  requirements  of  the  law  a  most  practi- 
cal and  wholesome  lesson  in  civil  government  was  learned. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  by  this  as  advocating  the  treatment  of 
all  offenders  as  criminals.  The  method  so  effective  in  the  instance 
above  cited  might  under  different  circumstances  utterly  fail ;  and  in 
this  failure  but  add  to  the  seriousness  of  the  condition  by  fostering  a 
contempt  for  law,  as  the  result  of  too  great  familiarity.  The  natural 
disposition  and  home  training  of  the  subject  require  careful  considera- 
tion. The  matter  should  never,  save  in  extreme  cases,  be  referred  to 
an  officer  unless  it  is  known  that  said  officer  is  a  man  of  integrity, 
sound  judgment  and  tact,  one  who  relies  upon  a  power  stronger  than 
hand-cuffs  when  dealing  with  such  subjects.  Brute  force  alone  seldom 
contains  any  of  the  elements  of  reform ;  there  must  be  coupled  with 
compulsion  an  understanding  of  the  justice  therein.  This  skillfully 
accomplished,  the  culprit  becomes  impressed  with  the  full  magnitude  of 
his  wrongdoing  an<l  truly. penitent.  But  this  end  is  much  more  easily 
and  completely  secured  by  teaching  the  offender  the  fact  that  legal 
authority  is  a  necessary  safeguard  rather  than  a  vengeance-wreaking 
machine. 

That  an  only  child  is  usually  selfish,  is  a  trite  saying.  And  what 
else  could  be  expected  —  especially  if  the  bump  of  destructiveness  is 
left  to  run  riot?  Granted  that  it  is  taught  to  care  for  its  play- 
things, it  naturally  tries  to  shield  them  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  other 
children,  not  having  yet  discovered  or  been  taught  the  distinction, 
between  saving  and  hoarding.  But  let  the  child  enter  a  true  kinder- 
garten, the  cheerfulness  and  beauty  of  which  depend  largely  upon 
mutual  sympathy,  interest  and  love.  The  film  of  selfishness,  which 
undisturbed  until  bchooldays  would  have  become  too  thick  to  break,  or 
in  the  shattering  left  jagged   edges   to  disfigure  through  life,  is  still 
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sufficiently  pliable  to  be  re-modeled  and  give  its  all  to  the  growth  of  a 
nobler  life. 

Gentleness, — in  how  many  ways  it  may  be  encouraged,  in  relations 
with  those  older,  with  playmates,  or  with  animals.  So  easily  cultivated 
in  most  children  that  it  seems  to  have  been  inborn,  if  allowed  to  lie  dor- 
mant the  weeds  of  mdeness,  hectoring  and  even  cruelty  soon  choke  it 
out  entirely. 

The  study  of  nature  furnishes  ample  opportunity  for  lessons  on  this 
topic ;  and  a  study  of  the  most  insignificant  insect  falls  short  of  its 
object  if  it  does  not  inspire  so  much  of  wonder  and  admiration  in  its 
structure  and  adaptations  as  to  check  the  desire  for  its  destruction. 

Under  this  banner,  too,  may  be  arrayed  a  host  to  protest  against  the 
merciless  slaughter  of  the  birds.  And  I  know  no  more  stirring  mar- 
tial music  for  enthusing  such  a  band  with  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause  than  a  poem  entitled  ^^  Dead  Birds  and  Easter,"  which  has  been 
going  the  rounds  of  the  press.  I  do  not  know  who  wrote  the  lines,  but 
the  hard  facts  should  appeal  even  to  the  hardest  hearts.  The  poem 
is  too  long  to  give  here  in  full,  but  two  stanzas  are  selected  to  show  its 
drift. 


(( 


What  does  it  cost,  this  garniture  of  death  ? 
It  costs  the  life  that  God  alone  can  give ; 
It  costs  dull  silence  where  was  music's  breath ; 
It  costs  dead  joy  that  foolish  pride  may  live. 
Ah !  life  and  joy  and  song,  depend  upon  it, 
Are  costly  trimmings  for  a  woman's  bonnet. 

"  Ah,  who  would  stop  the  sweet  pulse  of  a  lark 
That  flutters  in  such  ecstacy  of  bliss. 
Or  lay  a  robin's  bright  breast  cold  and  stark 
For  such  a  paltry  recompense  as  this? 
Oh !  you  who  love  your  babies,  think  upon  it, 
Mothers  are  slaughtered  just  to  trim  your  bonnet." 

And  thus  we  might  consider  the  entire  category  of  ethics,  finding 
each  element  a  necessity  in  the  correct  moulding  of  child-life.  We  are 
told  that  in  France  the  elements  of  ethics  are  given  in  the  primary 
grades.  Yet  on  this  side  of  the  water  the  study  is  deferred  until  the 
senior  year  of  high  school  or  college  work.  If  we  are  to  understand 
an  ideal  education  as  one  which  draws  out  the  best  and  noblest  in  our- 
selves, should  not  the  topic  which  preeminently  aims  to  accomplish  this 
be  simplified  and  adapted  to  the  first  years  of  life? 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


ENGLAND.      THE   NEW   UNIVERSITIES. 


The  bill  for  the  recoDstraction  of  the  University  of  London  which  was 
passed  in  August  last,  just  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  Parliament, 
brings  to  a  close  efforts  and  agitations  extending  over  twenty  years. 
The  bill  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  Statutory  Commission  whose 
advice  will  determine  the  ultimate  character  of  the  new  university  which 
it  is  settled  shall  be  a  teaching  university.  The  commission  has  already 
entered  upon  its  duties  and  the  reports  of  its  investigations  promise  a 
very  complete  view  of  the  agencies  for  higher  education  that  exist  in 
London.  Many  of  these  will  eventually  be  included  in  the  new  univer- 
sity. 

It  appears  certain  that  higher  commercial  instruction  will  find  place 
in  the  University  curriculum,  even  a  Faculty  of  Commerce  is  proposed 
and  there  is  already  talk  of  a  preparatory  course  in  commerce,  in  some 
secondary  school,  as  the  City  of  London  College,  which  shall  lead  to 
the  university  course.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  London  school  of 
Economics  recently  established,  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  institutions 
to  be  recognized  as  schools  of  the  university. 

It  will  rest  with  the  commission  to  advise  a  site  for  the  university. 
The  place  already  named  is  the  home  of  the  Imperial  Institute  one  of 
the  finest  structures  in  London. 

The  decisive  action  taken  with  respect  to  the  University  of  London 
has  given  an  impulse  to  the  movement  for  a  new  Midland  University. 
The  proposed  University  for  Birmingham  is  advocated  by  the  trustees  of 
Mason  college,  by  merchant  princes,  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Pledges  amounting  to  $480,000  have  already  been 
received  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  entire  amount  needed  for 
its  foundation  will  be  forthcoming. 

ACTIVITY   IN   SCHOOLS   OF   COMMERCE. 

The  immense  importance  which  commercial  training  has  assumed  in 
Europe  is  indicated  by  the  great  activity  in  respect  to  the  equipment  of 
old  schools  of  commerce  and  the  establishment  of  new  schools.  The 
buildings  of  the  Nouvelle  Ecole  SvpMeure  de  Commerce  in  course  of 
erection  by  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  nearing  completion. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  beside  the  8120,- 
000  contributed  by  the  City  of  Paris.  The  Federation  des  Associations 
Commerciales  et  Industrielles,  of  Liege  has  established  a  higher  com- 
mercial school  similar  to  that  at  Antwerp. 

FRANCE.   THE  BANQUET  OP  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS. 

The  general  association  of  the  Educational  Press  recently  formed  in 
France  assembled  for  its  first  banquet  on  the  19th  of  October.     Sixty- 
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• 
six  members  and  guests  were  prescQt  and  in  the  absence  of  M.  Bour- 
geois, Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Liard,  the  Director  of  Supe- 
rior Instruction,  presided.  The  president  of  the  association  recalled 
with  pride  that  the  minister,  who  bears  great  responsibility  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis  6f  France,  was  thoroughly  identified  with  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion having  been  himself  a  teacher,  an  educational  writer,  member  of 
the  Press  Association  and  twice  Minister  of  Education.  M.  Buisson 
was  a  centre  of  peculiar  interest  partly  because  of  the  bold  stand  which 
he  has  taken  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  bis  noble  appeals  for  justice  and  for 
moral  integrity  against  the  wild  clamors  of  military  devotees,  and  partly 
because  of  his  constant  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education.  Speak- 
mg  as  Dean  of  the  Educational  Press  he  eulogized  it,  as  independent  of 
all  official  interference,  thoroughly  moral,  free  from  denunciation  and 
calumnies  and  united  by  a  common  purpose. 

'i  he  objects  of  this  association,  as  set  forth  by  the  president,  are  to 
assure  the  material,  moral  and  intellectual  solidarity  of  its  members,  to 
unite  all  periodicals  of  this  class  by  fViendly  ties,  and  to  excite  general 
interest  in  their  subject.  Beside  the  leading  members  of  the  University 
the  banquet  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  many  public  officials. 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  ceremony  of  unfailing  interest  in  France 
namely  the  conferring  of  the  academic  palm  upon  four  members  of  ther 
association. 

MOVEMENTS  IN   GERMANT. 

The  remarkable  work  by  Demolins  on  the  causes  of  Anglo-Saxon  supe- 
riority presents  a  keen  analysis  of  the  famous  discourse  of  the  German 
Emperor  at  the  opening  of  the  conference  on  higher  education  in  1890. 
On  that  occasion  the  Emperor  complained  that  the  system  pursued  in 
the  higher  schools  of  Germany  did  not  accomplish  the  results  aimed  at 
and  in  particular  that  it  failed  to  form  the  sort  of  men  who  could  carry 
out  his  purposes.  Even  then  the  Emperor  foreshadowed  the  policy  of 
expansion  which  he  has  since  so  vigorously  pursued  and  which  deman<ls- 
practical  men  capable  of  managing  affairs  and  of  ''  holding  their  own  in 
foreign  lands  with  the  best  equipped  representatives  of  ether  nations." 
The  changes  which  the  Emperor  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
which  he  complained  were  radical.  They  struck  at  the  base  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  study  of  antiquity,  and  at  the  methods,  which  he  declared  frouk 
his  own  experience  tended  to  repress  the  will  and  enervate  the  body. 
He  insisted  that  Latin  should  be  deposed  from  its  supreme  position  Id 
favor  of  German  :  in  this  was  to  be  included  not  alone  the  grammatical 
study  of  the  mother  tongue,  but  the  history,  the  industrial  conditions 
and  the  social  progress  of  the  country,  '*We  must  found  our  gymnasi- 
ums," said  the  Emperor,  ^^  On  a  German  basis."  It  was  easy  to  infer 
from  the  address  that  he  regarded  the  higher  schools  as  instruments 
which  should  foster  the  Imperial  ideal  and  withstand  the  forces  of  social 
democracy.  The  effect  of  these  authoritative  utterances  in  modifying 
the  secondary  programs  is  well  known,  there  are  also  indications  that 
the  universities  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  mtluence  altogether  in 
spite  of  their  opposition  to  whatever  threatens  the  cherished  principle 
of  the  ^Miberty  of  instruction,"  (Lehrfreiheit),  according  to  an  English 
authority  an  indication  of  the  effect  produced  by  this  address  is  seen  by 
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tbe  comparison  of  the  lecture  list  of  the  Berlin  Facult}*  of  Philosophy 
for  1865-6  with  that  of  tbe  summer  term  for  the  present  year.  This 
discloses  a  marked  development  of  the  courses  pertaining  to  practical 
questions  of  political  econom}*.  At  the  earlier  date  three  professors 
with  a  single  privat-docent  to  supplement  their  lectures  sufficed  for  the 
subject.  The  time  devoted  to  it  was  thirteen  hours  a  week  with  an 
additional  eight  hours  for  the  theory  and  science  of  finance.  In  the 
present  programs  the  time  for  the  subject  is  doubled,  its  range  is  greatly 
extended,  and  the  number  of  professors  increased.  Among  the  prob- 
lems included  are  **Lal>or  rights  in  Germany,"  •*  Currency  problems," 
**  Social  protective  legislation."  The  efforts  made  from  time  to  time  to 
impose  official  restraints  upon  the  treatment  of  these  subjects  havi^  so 
far  failed,  but  they  are  not  abandoned.  The  law  regulating  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  privat-docenten,  which  was  passed  in  the  Prussian  Diet  on 
the  7th  of  May  last  after  three  months  heated  discussion,  is  apparently 
intended  to  increase  official  coutrol  of  universit}*  instruction.  Hitherto 
the  candidate  for  the  privileges  of  a  privat-docent  has  been  examined  by 
a  committee  of  two  named  by  the  faculty  and  has  received  his  '^habili- 
tation  "  from  the  faculty,  the  authorization  of  the  Minister  being  also 
required.  The  new  law  transfers  the  balance  of  power  in  the  matter  of 
the  appointment  to  the  Minister  of  Education.  Under  the  law  the 
right  to  lecture  may  also  be  withdrawn  by  the  Minister  ^'  not  alone  on 
grounds  of  intellectual  inefficiency,  but  for  sins  of  opinion  inside  or  out- 
side of  the  class-room."  The  bill  was  defended  by  Dr.  Bosse  but 
excited  a  protest  signed  by  forty-one  professors  In  the  opinion  of 
Prof.  Magnus  whose  account  is  here  followed  the  law  will  prove  a  dead 
letter. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  twenty  German  universities  show  a  total 
of  81,963  students  for  the  summer  semester,  1898.  They  were  distributed 
as  follows:  Theology;  Evangelical,  2682,  Catholic,  1268;  Philoso- 
phy, 10,954 ;  Law,  8747  ;  Medicine,  8047.  Berlin  led  with  4822.  The 
total  number  of  students  included,  2265  foreigners.  There  were  also 
included  809  women  distributed  as  follows:  Berlin,  166;  Heidelberg, 
24  ;  Marburg,  23  ;  Breslau  and  Gottingen  each  21 ;  Bonn,  18  :  Konigs- 
burg,  17;  Kiel,  18;  Halle,  6. 

The  increased  provision  for  technical  training  in  Germany  is  in  line 
with  the  views  of  the  Emperor  as  expressed  in  the  address  already 
referred  to.  The  State  Technical  colleges  are  being  constantly  equipped 
with  new  chemical  laboratories  where  experts  are  trained  with  a  special 
view  to  the  advancement  of  German  commerce.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  at  present  4000  technical  chemists  in  Germany  who  have 
enjoyed  a  university  education.  The  Commercial  college  of  Leipsic 
which  was  opened  in  1898  aims  at  training  business  men  who  shall  be 
intellectually  and  socially  on  a  par  with  university  men. 

A.   T.   s. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  publiehers  of  Education  will  send,  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  In  these  columns. 

Mattes,  Energy,  Force  and  Work.  By  Silas  W.  Holman.  In  this  book 
Professor  Holman  presents  in  a  logical  manner  some  fundamental  ideas  and  defini- 
tions of  physics.  Engineers  and  members  of  other  technical  professions  will  find 
the  volume  an  aid  to  clear  thinking  and  thorough  practical  work;  while  students  of 
physical  science  will  find  here  laid  down  many  great  principles  that  will  reveal  to 
them  the  deeper  reaches  of  their  own  scientific  studies.  In  part  second  will  be 
found  an  admirable  summary  of  the  chief  theories  of  the  nature  of  matter,  energy 
and  force.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $2.00. 

The  Colonies,  by  Helen  Ainslie  Smith,  is  the  second  book  in  the  very  interest- 
ing Historical  Series  now  being  edited  by  Supt.  Samuel  T.  Button  of  Brookline. 
The  object  of  this  book  is  to  present  **  to  boys  and  girls  true  and  interesting  pic- 
tures of  how  the  Colonists  made  their  homes  in  the  wilderness,  built  up  their  towns, 
their  counties,  and  their  miniature  states,  as  Old  England^s  provinces.'*  In  this 
the  author  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  hajs  given  ^'  a  real  living  interest," 
as  Superintendent  Dutton  well  says,  **  to  the  people  and  events  of  Colonial  times." 
We  see  the  early  settlers  in  all  their  privations  and  hardships  struggling  on  until  all 
difficulties  are  overcome  and  success  achieved.  It  is  a  capital  book  for  boys  and 
gii;ls  to  read.  They  will  here  get  a  clear,  full,  accurate  picture  of  those  early,  stir- 
ring times  in  all  the  Colonies  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia.  The  book  is  very 
fully  illustrated.    New  York:  The  Morse  Co.;  price,  80  cents. 

Volume  I.  of  The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  a  splendid 
mine  of  e(fucational  treasure,  worthy  of  the  Department  and  the  great  mind  at  the 
head  thereof — Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris.  A  vast  system  of  education,  embodying  the 
best  modem  methods  and  showing  forth  the  most  exhaustive  researches  is  mirrored 
in  this  grand  volume.  A  brief  notice  cannot  do  it  justice;  but  vnse  students  in  this 
field  will  here  find  rich  stores  of  original  matter.  Department  of  Education:  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Lessons  for  Beginners  in  Reading,  by  Florence  Bass,  presents  by  easy 
stages,  (beginning  in  script  because  children  learn  more  rapidly  that  which  they 
attempt  to  reproduce),  the  study  of  reading  to  the  smallest  children.  Each  lesson 
is  headed  by  an  attractive  picture,  about  which  teacher  and  pupil  can  talk.  The 
covers  are  in  colors  and  the  little  learner  will  be  sure  to  fall  in  love  with  this  dainty 
little  book.    Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  25  cents. 

Elements  of  Perspective.  By  Christine  Gordon  Sullivan,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  In 
this  book,  which  is  one  of  the  Eclectic  System  of  Industrial  Drawing  Series,  the 
student  of  drawing  will  find  a  clear  statement  of  principles,  with  attractive  and 
easily  comprehended  illustrations  of  the  same,  by  which  he  will  be  irresistibly  led 
on  to  skill  in  artistic  representation.  New  York:  The  American  Book  Company; 
60  cents. 
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Ambrican*  Elembntaby  Arithmetic.  By  M.  A.  Bailey,  A.  M.  The  volame 
before  us  is  intended  to  cover  the  first  five  years*  work.  The  arrangement  is 
superior  in  that  the  subjects  are  presented  in  order  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
complex.  The  problems  are  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  training  the  student 
in  the  actual  exigencies  of  business  life.  New  York:  The  American  Book  Com- 
pany; 65  cents. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  books  relating  to  the  early  history  of  our 
country  is  Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earless  Hohe  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company.  Mrs.  Earle  has  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  details 
of  domestic  life  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  settlement  of  the  country.  The  first 
chapter  describes  the  cave  dwellings  of  the  pilgrims,  who  sought  such  shelter  as 
they  could  find  until  they  had  time  to  fell  the  trees  and  build  themselves  frame 
houses.  The  kitchens  of  our  forefathers  and  mothers  are  graphically  described,  the 
various  utensils  whereby  they  prepared  their  food,their  clothing, their  **  tallow  dips," 
etc.  The  book  is  sumptuously  illustrated  and  every  famed  article,such  as  the  spinning- 
wheel,  the  foot-stove,  the  brass  knocker  on  the  door  and  the  old-time  cider  mill,  is 
presented  to  the  eye  and  faithfully  pictured  in  words.  The  volume  is  a  fascinating 
one,  and  the  vast  army  of  admirers  and  students  of  the  olden  days  will  be  grateful 
to  the  author  for  gathering  together  and  putting  into  permanent  form  so  much 
accurate  information  concerning  the  homes  of  our  ancestors.  Price,  in  cloth,  $2.00. 

A  Puritan  Wooino  is  a  thrilling  and  intensely  interesting  *^Tale  of  the  Great 
Awakening  in  New  England,"  by  Rev.  Frank  S.  Child.  A  sweet  and  tender  love 
story  centers  in  Esther  Hardy,  the  favorite  daughter  of  the  village  schoolmaster, 
and  Philip  Livingstone,  a  hale  young  merchant  from  New  York  and  her  faithful 
and  devoted  lover.  But  the  special  value  of  the  book  is  in  its  faithful  mirroring  of 
Puritan  life  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Old  Light  and  New  Light  religion,  the 
teachings  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Whitefield  and  finally  of  Wesley  with  some- 
thing of  Church  of  England  views  and  even  Roman  Catholicism  are  clearly,  vividly 
depicted.  Staid  village  customs;  youthful  longings  for  something  less  severe  in 
thought,  custom  and  religion;  the  breaking  away  from  iron-bound  creeds  and  ways 
of  life, —  all  is  here  clearly  set  forth.  It  was  a  time  of  ferment  and  change.  The 
many  children  of  Master  Hardy  found  rest  in  diverse  faiths  and  his  righteous  soul 
was  terribly  exercised  thereby;  but  what  a  noble  family  of  young  folks  —  inde- 
pendent in  thought  and  action  but  right  in  spirit  —  they  all  were  I  As  a  picture  of 
the  times  it  is  admirable.  As  a  story  of  pore  and  chastened  affection  it  touches  the 
heart.  We  thank  Mr.  Child  for  the  good  work  he  is  doing.  New  York:  The  Baker 
&  Taylor  Co.    Price,  $1.26. 

Thb  HoMBBio  Palace.  By  Norman  Morrison  Isham,  A.  M.  The  attempt  is 
made  to  gather  together  in  this  book  the  main  facts  about  the  j^alace  of  the  Homeric 
times  and  to  explain  the  same  by  illustrations.  The  standpoint  from  which  the 
book  is  written  is  that  of  the  architect.  But  it  is  also  that  of  the  lover  of  Homer 
and  students  of  the  great  Epic  Bard  of  the  Greeks  will  find  it  a  fascinating  study, 
made  by  a  ripe  scholar  and  throwing  new  light  about  the  Homeric  poems.  Provi- 
dence, R.  L,  The  Preston  and  Rounds  Company. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  very  sympathetic  and  just  memorial  address 
upon  the  life  and  character  of  Professor  William  Seymour  Tyler,  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, delivered  in  the  College  Church  at  Amherst,  on  May  29, 1898,  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Edward  Herrick,  D.  D.,  of  Mount  Vernon  Church,  Boston. 
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» 
What  ▲  Youira  Man  Ought  to  Know.  By  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.  Q.  The  books 
of  the  **  Self  and  Sex  Series/^  to  which  this  volume  belongs,  have  been  previously 
noticed  in  our  pages,  but  we  are  glad  to  again  call  attention  to  them  as  being  of 
especial  importance  and  value  to  those  who  instruct  the  young.  The  sins,  errors 
and  indiscretions  combatted  in  these  books  are  fearfully  common  in  our  schools, 
and  teachers  and  parents  alike  find  the  subject  a  difficult  and  delicate  one  to  handle. 
'  Doctor  Stall  has  written  fearlessly,  plainly,  and  yet  in  a  refined  and  elevating  way, 
and  every  youth  in  the  land  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book  placed  in  his  hands. 
"The  Vir  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Price,  $1.00. 

Db  Soto  and  His  Men  in  the  Land  of  Florida.  By  Grace  King.  A 
romantic  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  country  is  here  treated  in  a  graceful  style  by 
a  competent  writer.  In  these  days  when  one  hears  so  many  invectives  against 
Spain  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  a  nobler  period  in  her  history  and  to  read  of  achieve- 
ments wrought  by  her  sons  that  have  contributed  to  the  world's  advancement.  The 
book  abounds  in  exciting  incidents  and  thrilling  adventures.  It  is  handsomely 
illustrated  by  George  Gibbs.     New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.60. 

The  Stort  or  the  English.    By  H.  A.  Guerber.    This  is  a  recent  number  of 
.  the  Eclectic  School  Readings  Series,  and  presents  the  salient  facts  of  English  his- 
tory in  a  simple  way  that  will  be  attractive  to  young  people.    An  admirable  por- 
trait of  Queen- Victoria  forms  the  frontispiece.     New  York  :  The  American  Book 
Company. 

History  Reader  for  Elementary  Schools.  By  L.  L.  W.  Wilson,  Ph.  D. 
The  chapters  are  related  to  the  holidays,  as  they  occur  in  the  several  months  and 
-choice  selections,  descriptive  matter,  ei^planations,  etc.,  abound,  which  will  make 
the  book  one  to  be  greatly  sought  after  by  those  arranging  holiday  exercises.  It  is 
also  an  instructive  reading  book  for  regular  classes.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
-Company.    00  cents. 

The  Magic  Ndts.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  This  is  a  choice  story  for  young 
readers,  a  fairy  story,  yet  teaching  truth  and  fact,  suited  to  the  comprehension  of 
children.  The  style  is  pure  and  the  plot  engaging.  There  is  just  enough  of  the 
fairy  to  stimulate  the  imagination  and  not  enough  to  vitiate  the  taste.  The  book  is 
illustrated  by  some  artistic  vignettes  by  Rosie  M.  M.  Pitman.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.     $1.25. 

We  acknowledge  ^*Somb  Great  Legislators,*^  Henry  Clay,  No.  3  in  vol- 
ume 2,  of  American  History  Studies,  by  H.  W.  Caldwell;  also,  "Civilization 
During  the  Middle  Ages:  Selections  from  the  Koran."  By  Guernsey 
Jones,  Ph.  D. ;  both  are  published  by  J.  H.  Miller,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

A  Short  Course  in  Music  Book  Two.  By  Frederic  H.  Ripley  and  Thomas 
Tapper.  This  course  of  music  is  especially  recommended  for  use  in  schools 
wliere  an  extended  course  is  impossible.  It  presents  the  natural  principles  of 
music  plainly  and  lays  the  foundation  for  further  work  where  that  is  possible.  The 
melodies  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  are  largely  national  and  familiar.  New 
York:    The  American  Book  Company;  36  cents. 

Fridtjof  Nansen.  By  Jacob  B.  Bull.  This  little  book  gives  the  main  facts  in 
the  life  and  work  of  the  great  Norwegian  explorer,  in  a  form  suitable  for  young 
readers.  It  will  stimulate  a  manly  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  read  it.  Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. ;  30  cents. 
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A  Primart  Arithmetic,  by  A.  R.  Hombrooki  A.  M.,  gives  easy  and  progres- 
:8ive  number  studies  for  the  second,  third  and  fourth  grades.  New  York:  The 
American  Book  Company. 

In  Park's  Language  Course,  ws  have  Lanouaob  Lessons,  including  composi- 
tion and  inductive  grammar,  by  J.  G.  Parks,  A.  M.  The  chapters  are  attractively 
illustrated  and  lead  the  little  learner  on  to  think  for  himself  about  the  meaning  of 
text  and  pictures.  The  motto,  **  Learn  to  do  by  doing,**  has  been  kept  in  mind  by 
the  author  throughout  the  book.     New  York:  The  American  Book  Company. 

Geographical  Nature  Studies,  by  Frank  Owen  Payne,  explains  the  elemen- 
tary facts  of  geography  for  primary  scholars,  giving  them  correct  notions  of  the 
occupations  of  the  people  of  different  sections,  such  as  stock-raising,  mining,  etc. 
An  interesting  and  useful  little  book.  New  York:  The  American  Book  Company; 
25  cents. 

The  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  issue  a  very  'pretty  little  edi- 
tion of  Cyrano  Db  Bbroerac,  by  Edmond  Rostand,  translated  from  the  French 
by  Gertnide  Hall;  and  make  the  generous  offer  to  send  it  post-paid  to  any  address 
on  approval,  to  be  paid  for  (50  cents)  if  found  satisfactory,  or  returned  if  not 
wanted. 

Outdoor  Studies.  A  Reading  Book  of  I^ture  Study.  This  is  an  interesting 
little  book,  belonging  to  the  Eclectic  School  Readings  Series,  and  presenting  facts 
about  common  things  in  nature,  that  every  child  should  know.  New  York:  The 
American  Book  Company;  40  cents. 

Problems  in  Arithmetic  By  George  Gay.  Book  II.  for  Grade  IV.  One 
thousand  problems  are  here  presented,  which  are  practical,  comprehensive,  pro- 
gressive and  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  grade  of  scholars  specified.  Bos- 
ton :  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

California  Plants  in  Their  Homes.  A  Botanical  reader  for  Children.  By 
Alice  Merritt  Davidson.  The  author  loves  plants  and  she  loves  children.  She  has 
the  faculty  of  introducing  her  young  readers  to  the  lovely  flowers  and  ferns  of  the 
Pacific  slope  in  a  way  to  attract  and  instruct  them.  The  great  principles  of  botany 
are  explained  as  the  teacher  and  pupils  wander  over  poppy-spangled  fields  and 
through  fern-clad  dells.  It  is  a  delightful  volume,  happily  conceived  and  admir- 
ably executed.    Los  Angeles,  California:  B.  R.  Baumgardt  &  Co.    $L60. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following,  in  paper  covers: — French  Review 
Exercises  for  Advanced  Pupils,  by  P.  B.  Marcou,  Ph.  D.,  published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston;  Keats*  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,  and  other  poems,  which  is 
No.  127  in  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co*s.  Riverside  Literature  Series;  Educational 
-Creeds  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  edited  by  Ossian  H.  Lang,  and  published  by  E. 
L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York;  Manual  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  printed  by 
tlie  city  printers;  Interpretation  and  Use  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  Paul  and 
John  Arnold  Publishing  Association,  Boston;  The  Story  of  the  Rise  of  the  Oral 
Method,  (of  teaching  the  deaf)  as  told  in  the  writings  of  the  Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hub- 
bard, Press  of  W.  G.  Roberts,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Bames*s  Series  of  National  Ver- 
tical Penmanship,  eight  books,  published  by  the  American  Book  Company;  Some 
Differences  in  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  the  Hearing,  by  A.  G.  Washburn, 
The  Volta  Bureau,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  and,  from  the  same  source.  The  Difference 
Between  the  Two  Systeuis  of  Teaching  Deaf -Mute  Children  the  English  language. 
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Ukobr  Dewey  at  Manila,  or  The  War  Fortunes  of  a  Castaway.  By 
Edward  Strathmeyer.  There  is  a  true  ring  about  this  book.  It  recounts  the  adven- 
tures of  Larry  Russell,  who  found  service  on  the  ^'Olympia**  and  participated  in 
the  exciting  events  which  changed  the  destiny  of  nations,  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  Bay.  A  clear  picture  is  given  of  life  in  the  modem  navy. 
Every  page  is  clean,  and  elevating.  The  book  will  prove  very  popular  with  boys, 
not  to  speak  of  grown  people.  The  author  is  a  worthy  successor  to  Oliver  Optic  as 
a  writer  of  stories  for  youth,  and  promises  a  series  of  patriotic  stories.  Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard;  $1.26. 

A  YouNO  Volunteer  in  Cuba.  By  Edward  Strathmeyer.  This  is  an  interest- 
ing story  for  boys,  relating  to  the  late  war  with  Spain.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
series  with  "  Under  Dewey  at  Manila,"  which  has  attained  a  great  popularity.  The 
story  is  full  of  life  and  incident  and  reflects  accurately  the  historical  facts  of  the 
war  that  has  already  proved  of  such  significance  to  our  own  and  other  countries. 
It  inculcates  the  lessons  of  manliness  and  patriotism  and  will  be  enjoyed  by  all  boys. 
Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard;  $1.25. 

The  Boys  With  Old  Hickory,  by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  author  of  "Tecura- 
seh's  Braves,"  etc.,  etc.,  is  a  book  to  delight  the  hearts  of  boys.  In  this  volume, — 
the  last  of  the  War  of  1812  Series  —  Andrew  and  Henry  Field  and  the  two  Spicer 
boys  see  quite  a  little  of  naval  warfare  on  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
They  have  a  great  many  thrilling  and  often  bloody  adventures  and  finally  take  part  in 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  where  the  cool  American  marksmen  fairly  slaughter  the 
British  regulars.  The  boys  meet  **  Old  Hickory  "  and  are  very  proud  of  the  facu 
They  admire  the  courage  and  indomitable  will  of  stem  old  General  Jackson.  Their 
patriotism  bums  brightly  at  all  times.  This  is  a  stirring  book;  just  what  boys 
delight  in.  It  teaches  them  some  history  and  awakens  their  love  of  country.  Bos- 
ton: Lee  &  Shepard.     Price,  $1.60. 


PERIODICALS. 

Destraotive  and  Constraotlve  Energies  of  our  Government  Comiwred,  is  the  title  of 

K  timely  article  by  Charles  W.  Eliot  in  the  AtlanUo  Montkiif  for  January. ffarper^s 

WtdAy  reflects  the  life  of  different  lands,  both  on  its  serious  and  its  humorous  tfl«l«*. 

We  note  In  a  recent  number  an  interesting  sketch  of  Home  Life  in  Puerto  &ica. In 

aeribntr'B  Magazine,  Bussell  Stnrgis,  Jr.,  writes  iDStmctively  about  Mural  Palntingo  in 
American  Cities.    In  the  same  magasine,  Theodore  Boose velt  continues  his  story  <if 

the  campaign  of  the  Bough  Bidere. Charles  Cotesworth  Plnckney  in  L^itfinoaU*M  for 

January,  revives  the  great  debate  of  1888,  in  which  Calhoun  and  Webster  were  pitteil 

against  each  other. In  Appletan*$  Popular  SeUnoe  MontMy  Professor  James  Jast row, 

who  has  studied  deeply  the  p8ychology  of  the  special  senses,  discusses  The  Bf  ind*«  Ky«*, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  psychologist,  correcting  a  number  of  curious  optical  illusions. 

MeClurt^i  Ma^axlnt  contains  the  second  story  in  Kipling's  new  serial  of  school  boy 

life. The  Electrical  Review  Is  the  oldest  electrical  weekly  in  the  United  Sutes.    The 

latest  issue  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen. — Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  has  recently  mailo  a 
visit  to  the  Csar  of  Bussia,  and  the  account  thereof  appears  In  the  American  Monihlp 
Review  of  Reviewe  for  January.  The  signifloance  of  the  interview  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  many  people  who  have  been  interested  in  the  young  Czar's  disarmament 
proposition. 
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TOO  MANY  PUPILS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  f 

(IN  REPLY  TO  MAYOR  QUINCY  OF  BOSTON.*) 

SUPT.  C.  F.  CARKOLU  WORCESTBK,  MASS. 

BY  common  consent,  and  under  public  statutes,  all  children 
have  been  educated  at  public  expense  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  our  history.  This  theory  of  free  education  appears  to 
have  originated  with  our  forefathers  when  they  came  to  this 
country.  Such  a  doctrine  in  itself  is  sure  to  be  progressive.  The 
high  school  was  early  put  w:ithin  the  reach  of  all  children.  Subse- 
quently, children  of  certain  ages  were  required  by  statute  to  be 
in  school.  During  the  present  year,  school  attendance  has  been 
increased  more  than  one  year  and  now  extends  from  seven  to 
fourteen.  All  children  must  be  in  school  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen,  unless  they  are  employed.  The  act  of 
1898  formally  legalized  the  Kindergarten,  Manual  Training  and 
other  recent  additions  to  our  curriculum.  Nor  has  this  expan- 
sion reached  its  limit.  We  have  reason  to  expect  that  children 
will  eventually  be  required  by  law  to  attend  the  high  school  until 
they  are  sixteen  or  even  eighteen  years  of  age. 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  studies  formerly  confined  to  the 
high  school  are  now  found  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  that  the 
present  high  school  is  becoming  very  much  like  the  college  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.     Both  the  high  school  and  the 

*  A  diioaBsion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Soboolmasters'  Club,  held  in  Boston,  Deoem- 
ber.  1806. 
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college  curriculum  have  taken  on  new  lines  suited  to  the  present 
needs  of  children  and  their  environment.  Our  civilization  calls 
for  these  changes. 

The  aim  of  education  is  to  uplift  the  masses,  to  advance  the 
general  scale  of  intelligence*  and  to  make  men  more  effective 
and  more  capable  of  true  enjoyment.  The  proposition  before  us 
would  prevent  certain  pupils  from  entering  the  high  school,  or  it 
would  exclude  them  after  they  had  been  admitted  to  the  high 
school,  if  they  should  fall  below  a  certain  arbitrary  standard  of 
scholarship.  The  law  permits  no  such  exceptions  to  be  made  in 
the  graded  schools.  The  public  would  consent  to  no  such  excep- 
tion, if  it  were  duly  informed,  even  in  the  high  school. 

Too  many  pupils  in  the  high  school  I  Whose  child  shall  be 
excluded  if  every  man  is  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  high  schools? 
How  dull  must  a  boy  appear  that  he  may  not  be  allowed  the 
enjoyment  of  his  birthright  —  that  distinctive  feature  that  marks 
us  as  different  from  any  other  nation  under  the  sun  ?  Why  should 
this  line  be  drawn  at  what  is  now  known  as  the  high  school  age  ? 
Why  not  cut  off  the  dunces  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  and  let 
them  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  rather  than  to  waste 
their  time  in  seeking  to  attain  the  impossible  ? 

I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  conception  which  probably 
prompted  the  recommendation  offered  in  the  argument  which  has 
been  presented.  In  its  last  analysis,  it  means  that  some  children 
are  capable  of  doing  more  than  others ;  that  the  slow  are  dazed 
by  the  quicker  activities  of  the  swift  and  the  swift  are  wearied 
and  nauseated  by  the  monotonous  repetition  necessary  for  their 
slower  companions. 

This  body  has  long  been  discussing  a  proposition  which  ought 
to  produce  an  effective  and  natural  remedy. 

The  art  of  teaching  proposes  to  reach  the  individual.  Never 
has  the  exercise  of  this  art  been  in  such  demand.  Never  has  it 
been  so  apparent  that  there  is  an  art  of  teaching  as  at  the  present 
day.  Never  has  it  been  so  apparent  that  high  school  teachers  as 
a  class  need  more  careful  preparation  for  their  work  and  more 
skill  in  their  art. 

It  is  a  humiliating  fact  that  high  school  teachers  are,  at  the 
present  time,  wholly  untrained  in  the  art  of  teaching.  In  acquir- 
ing their  art,  thousands  of  children  must  be  sacrificed.  It  follows 
that  many  children  drop  out  of  school  of  their  own  accord  because 
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they  are  soon  led  into  deep  water  or  are  asked  to  advance  at  a 
rapid  rate  which  they  cannot  maintain.  Before  entering  the  high 
school,  they  have  been  successful  as  students,  have  passed  their 
examinations,  and  have  been  recommended  for  admission  to  the 
high  school.  The  conditions  under  which  they  enter  the  high 
school  are  wholly  unfavorable.  Teachers  are  frequently  changed 
and  many  of  them,  from  the  very  fact  of  their  superior  education, 
seem  to  work  above  the  heads  of  their  children.  The  sympathy 
which  the  children  have  always  received  from  their  teachers  is 
often  wanting  here.  No  one  now  can  be  responsible  for  the  indi- 
vidual. No  one  is  able  to  relieve  his  pains  or  guide  his  steps. 
The  whole  atmosphere  changes.  He  must  rely  upon  himself. 
Even  if  teachers  do  their  very  best,  many  children  must  fall  by  the 
way.  The  first  year  in  the  high  school  reminds  us  of  the  first 
campaign  of  a  volunteer  army,  unseasoned  and  untried,  in  a 
tropical  climate. 

I  wish  I  could  stop  here  in  this  description,  but  more  must  be 
said  to  enable  us  to  get  a  reasonably  complete  view  of  the  facts  of 
the  case.  Some  high  school  principals,  perhaps  I  should  say 
many,  advance  the  theory  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  begin  imme- 
diately the  weeding  out  process.  Teachers  quickly  take  the 
hint  and  the  process  of  squeezing  and  freezing  out  the  children  in 
the  first  year  is  quietly  carried  into  effect.  Should  a  statute  go 
into  force  requiring  children  to  attend  a  public  high  school,  a 
large  number  of  such  teachers  and  principals  would  suddenly  find 
themselves  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage.  They  would  be  com- 
pelled to  change  their  theory  of  humanity  and  their  methods  of 
teaching. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  regard  to  what  I  have 
said  concerning  instruction  in  our  high  schools.  Our  Worcester 
high  school  teachers  are  a  magnificent  body  of  men  and  women. 
I  can  bear  living  testimony  upon  this  subject.  Many  of  the 
instructors  have  been  with  us  for  many  years  and  many  early 
came  to  appreciate  the  value  of  human  life  and  the  need  of  indi- 
vidual sympathy  on  the  part  of  children.  They  are  worthy  of  a 
reputation  and  an  advertisement  which  they  never*  receive, 
though  they  are  quietly  honored  by  the  community  and  by  a  host 
who  pass  through  their  h^ds. 

But  the  principle  that  I  have  stated,  namely  that  the  average 
high  school  teacher  suffers  inevitably  and  indefinitely  from  lack 
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of  training,  and  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  the  most  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  pedagogy,  is  not  invalidated  by  this  statement.  Nor  does 
this  statement  change  the  fact  that  thousands  of  children  are  yearly 
discouraged  and  disappear  from  our  high  schools  because  of  the 
bungling  work  of  untrained  teachers.  Nor  does  it  reduce  the 
force  of  the  statement  that  any  teacher  is  responsible  to  man  and 
to  God  for  the  theory  that  he  should  render  it  impossible  for  the 
'  children  who  enter  the  high  school  to  succeed,  even  though  they 
do  their  best  to  meet  the  requirements  put  upon  them. 

The  question  of  expense  must,  of  course,  be  considered,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  the  expense  of  our  high  schools  might  be 
materially  reduced.  Much  of  the  work  done  at  the  present  time 
in  the  high  schools  could  be  admirably  and  successfully  performed 
by  teachers  who  have  not  received  a  college  education.  More 
than  this,  there  are  at  present  hundreds  of  college  graduates  who 
are  anxious  to  teach  but  are  utterly  unable  to  find  occupation,  and 
whose  services  could  be  secured  at  merely  nominal  rates.  Our 
whole  theory  at  this  point  is  artificial  and  might  gradually  be 
revised  to  suit  the  conditions  that  I  have  indicated,  and  that,  too, 
without  necessarily  affecting  the  occupation  or  the  salaries  of 
those  now  engaged  as  high  school  teachers. 

The  teacher  of  the  graded  school  has  indeed  an  herculean  task 
before  her.  To  teach  the  individual,  she  must  divide  her  class 
into  at  least  three  or  four  sections  in  certain  subjects.  The  grade 
requirement  which  lays  out  the  work  in  the  text-book  by  pages 
must  be  forever  buried  out  of  sight.  But  there  is  light  in  sight, 
and  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  vast  improvement  in  teaching 
within  the  next  decade  in  the  graded  schools.  The  high  school 
teachers  have  the  best  opportunity  for  improvement,  for  the  num- 
bers in  the  classes  are  here  much  smaller. 

The  drift  of  the  discussion  at  the  last  meeting  of  superintend- 
ents favored  a  most  vital  change  in  school  economy.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  each  child  should  be  called  upon  to  do  what  he 
was  capable  of  doing;  that  a  more  severe  requirement  should  be 
put  upon  a  part  of  the  class ;  and  that  the  requirements  should  be 
adapted  to  the  individual  members.  This,  at  least,  was  the  logic 
of  the  suggestion. 

In  every  recitation  there  may  be  a  period  devoted  to  teaching 
the  fundamentals  of  the  subject  in  hand.  This  exercise  should  be 
made  equally  profitable  to  every  member  of  the  class.     In  addi- 
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tion  the  precocious  and  more  intellectual  may  be  given  fare  suited 
to  their  peculiar  needs,  and  the  balance  of  the  class  may  be  asked 
to  do  what  is  fairly  within  their  reach. 

I  have  in  mind  teachers  whose  work  is  conducted  atlmost 
wholly  upon  this  basis,  and  both  their  pupils  and  their  associates 
recognize  them  as  mastera'  of  their  art.  They  are  an  inspiration 
to^their  profession  in  the  city  where  they  live  and  work. 

We  have  been  slow  in  reaching  these  apparently  simple  pro- 
positions, but  they  contain  the  germ  of  mighty  changes  that  will 
surely  speedily  take  place. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  school  for 
pupils  of  superior  intellectual  attainments  or  of  superior  habits  of 
industry.  Some  of  our  private  academies  come  very  near  to 
being  special  schools  of  this  sort,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  there 
might  not  be  in  the  city  of  Boston  a  school  of  this  kind. 

But  to  seriously  propose  that  the  high  school  be  made  practi- 
cally inaccessible,  except  to  those  who  can  pass  an  examination  of 
say  ninety  to  ninety-five  percent  for  admission,  is  a  very  revolu- 
tionary proposition.  The  genius  and  intellectual  '^all  in  all"  has 
his  function  to  perform,  but  society  and  civilization  are  scarcely 
dependent  upon  this  class  of  individuals.  Occasionally,  a  college 
valedictorian  proves  to  be  a  good  business  man  and  contributes 
his  apparent  share  to  the  enrichment  of  the  world,  but  the 
valedictorians  with  whom  I  happen  to  be  acquainted  would  have 
a  very  low  average  if  estimated  upon  this  basis.  In  fact  some  of 
them  present  but  a  pitiful  spectacle  to  their  classmates  and  early 
admirers.  A  poll  of  the  men  to-day  most  useful,  most  effective 
in  education,  in  the  spiritual,  the  social,  the  business  world,  of  the 
state  and  the  great  city,  would  scarcely  warrant  the  theory  of 
discrimination  and  of  elimination  before  us  for  consideration. 
Many  of  us,  judged  upon  this  basis,  could  scarcely  have  eaten  food 
at  this  table  to-day. 

Emotional  forces  react  tremendously  upon  the  intellect,  while 
the  opposite  is  scarcely  true.  The  theory  that  the  understanding 
is  supreme  is  not  popular  among  the  philosophers  and  best  think- 
ers of  the  hour.  Emotion  and  feeling,  and  character  and 
will  evolved  therefrom,  are  given  a  new  place.  Eliminate  the 
slow  pupil  ?  God  forbid  that  we  should  live  to  witness  such  a 
performance.  The  great  and  good  men  of  the  earth  have  scarcely 
been  its  intellectual  prodigies.     No  such  theory  could  be  con- 
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sistent  with  the  history  of  mankind  and  the  ordinances  of 
heaven.  Such  a  theory  is  neither  democratic  nor  patriotic,  neither 
republican  nor  Christian.  It  would  sap  the  foundations  of  educa- 
tional institutions  and  educated  society,  would  take  away  emula- 
tion and  ambition,  and  make  cold  and  heartless  the  work  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  Such  results  have  followed  wherever  the  high 
school  has  been  made  an  instrument  intended  to  promote  the 
intellect  to  the  exclusion  of  emotion  and  character. 

Our  words  are  positive  and  so  are  our  convictions  which  call 
fortfi  these  words.  But  there  should  be  no  mistake  in  our  utter- 
ances, for  the  -^ery  foundations  of  our  educational  system  and  of 
the  Republic  are  at  stake  in  such  a  discussion  as  this. 


WE  AND  TIME. 

BLIZABBTH  PORTER  GOULD,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

From  shore  unto  shore  we  are  paddled  by  Time, 
In  our  earth-born  atttre. 

We  drop  it  at  last ;  we  reach  a  new  clime  — 
Time  never  goes  higher. 
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BE  RE  A    COLLEGE    AND    THE    CUMBERLAND 
MOUNTAINS. 

WILLIAM  E.  BARTOX,  D.  D.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
{Author  o/**A  Hero  in  Homeipun,") 

AMONG  the  foremost  of  Southern  edu- 
cational institutions  stands  Berea  Col- 
lege, situated  on  the  dividing  line  between 
the  mountains  and  the  blue-grass  region  of 
Kentucky.     An  old  and  established  institu- 
tion whose  roots  go  down  '* before  the  War,'* 
it  has  taken  on  new  life  in  recent  years  and 
has  doubled  its  attendance,  having  now  an 
enrollment   of  700.      It   is   interesting  for 
many  reasons ;  chiefly  for  the  variety  of  its 
patronage,  the  unusual  character  of  its  hist- 
ory and  the  hopefulness  and  breadth  of  its 
A  MOUNTAIN  GIRL,     work    for   the   people   of    the   Cumberland 
mountains.     The  school  is  the  only  one  in  the 
South  freely  attended  by  white  and  colored  pupils  in  consider- 
able numbers,  and  the  only  one  that  draws  a  large  group  of  stu- 
dents from  the  North,  who  find  the  attraction  of  the  school  in 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  thoroughness  of  the  course  of 
study  and  the  low  cost  of  living.     At  Berea  a  student  may  have 
board,  tuition,  room  rent  and  fuel  for  $100  a  year. 

Berea  is  perhaps  the  only  surviving  monument  of  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  of  the  South.  There  was  such  a  sentiment, 
and  it  was  strong.  The  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  grown  out  of  it.  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son became  an  anti-slaveiy  man  through  a  visit  to  Boston  of  Ben- 
jamin Lundy,  who  had  for  years  been  publishing  an  anti-slavery 
paper.  The  Genitis  of  Universal  Emancipation^  in  the  mountains  of 
Tennessee.  The  paper  had  recently  been  moved  to  Baltimore, 
and  there  Garrison  joined  its  editorial  staff  and  wrecked  the  paper 
with  one  of  his  intemperate  editorials,  whence  he  came  North  and 
founded  the  Liberator.  That  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  South 
was  cherished  by  almost  every  great  statesman  of  Virginia  in  the 
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beginning  of  this  century,  and  it  was  the  Old  Dominion,  which, 
in  ceding  to  the  general  government  its  claim  to  the  Northwest 
Territory,  stipulated  that  that  great  dominion,  out  of  which  five 
mighty  States  have  been  carved,  should  forever  be  free. 

We  rarely  hear  the  name  of  Cassius  M.  Clay  save  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  his  recent  domestic  difficulties.  But  it  deserves 
to  be  remembered  that  he  stood  for  human  freedom  when  it  cost 
something  to  do  so,  and  favored  emancipation  when  in  peril  of  his 


A  GROUP  OF  MOUNTAIN  STUDENTS  AT  BEREA. 

-  hear  of  a  ''solid  South."  The  south  was  never 
solid.  If  it  had  been  solid,  we  should  have  been  two  nations 
today.  Neither  in  support  of  slavery  nor  of  secession  was  the 
South  united,  and  some  of  the  most  ardent  abolitionists  were 
Southerners.  Mr.  Clay  had  a  cheerful  habit  in  those  days  of 
going  to  a  place  where  his  life  had  been  threatened  if  he  spoke, 
and  delivering  an  address  from  a  desk  ornamented  with  a  Bible, 
a  law  book  and  a  pistol.  He  would  read  a  few  verses  from  the 
Bible  denouncing  oppression  ;  he  would  read  from  the  law  book  a 
section  of  the  Constitution  guaranteeing  personal  rights  and  free 
speech;  and  then,  having  quoted  from  the  law  of  God  and  man, 
he  would  lay  on  top  of  the  two  books  his  argument  for  those  who 
respected  neither.  The  address  generally  proceeded  without 
interruption,  and  his  paper,  whose  office  was  guarded  by  two  can- 
non and  an  arsenal  of  small  arms,  appeared  weekly  according  to 
schedule. 
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Mr.  Clay's  work  was  dis-       

tinctively  political,  and  he 
feltthe  importance  of  moral 
and  religious  effort.  In 
1853  he  extended  an  invi- 
tation to  Rev.  John  G.  Fee 
of  Bracken  County,  Ken- 
tucky, to  join  him  in  Mad- 
ison County.  There  Mr. 
Fee  began  work. 

John  G.  Fee  was  born 
in  Bracken  County,  Ken- 
tucky, Sept.  9, 1816.  His 
father  inherited  one  slave 
and  bought  about  a  dozen 
more.  I'he  son,  who  in- 
herited anti-slavery  ten- 
dencies from  his  mother's 

side  of  the  house,  entered    '  "^ 

Lane  Theological  Semina-  '''''''  ^-  ''^''■^  '^'  ^'^"^^'  '^'^'^- 
by,  and  became  a  pronounced  abolitionist.  Disinherited  by  his 
father  and  frowned  upon  by  Presbytery  and  synod,  he  entered  the 
lists  against  human  servitude.  Censured  *^for  disturbing  the 
peace  of  Zion,"  taking  his  young  wife  with  liim  with  a  faith  like 
that  of  Abraham,  he  went  out  not  knowing  whither  he  went.  .  A 
tract  of  land  which  his  father  had  given  him  was  mortgaged  and 
afterwards  sold,  to  buy'a  slave  which  his  father  was  about  to  sell. 
Having  bought  the  slave  from  his  father,  Mr.  Fee  set  her  free. 
This  widened  the  breach  between  him  and  his  father,  and  led  to 
his  being  cut  off  with  a  dollar.  From  this  time  on  he  ran  a 
gauntlet  of  mobs  and  abuse,  but  held  unswerving  on  his  way. 

As  Mr.  Clay  had  felt  the  need  of  moral  and  religious  work,  so 
Mr.  Fee  soon  felt  that  of  educational  work.  In  1855  two  students 
of  Oberlin  College,  William  E.  Lincoln  and  Otis  B.  Waters,  taught 
school  at  Berea  under  Mr.  Fee's  guidafice  and  direction.  The 
school  had  no  organic  connection  with  what  is  now  Berea  Col- 
lege, but  was  doing  foundation  work  preliminary  to  it. 

The  real  founder  of  Berea  College  was  Prof.  John  A.  R.  Rogers, 
a  devoted  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  still  lives  in  vigor  and  the 
honor  which  belongs  to  a  useful  life,  in  Hartford,  Conn.     Under 
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him  the  little  enterprise  took  definite  shape,  a  charter  was  obtained, 
and  an  ideal  for  the  future  of  the  instit^tion  grew  definite  in  the 
minds  of  the  laborers.  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  native  of  Cornwall, 
Conn.,  a  scholarly  and  great-hearted  man.  With  him  was  his 
wife,  a  cultured  and  sweet-spirited  Quakeress,  whose  hand  and 
pen  have  ever  responded  to  the  call  of  duty  and  the  love  of 
human  kind. 

These  were  from  the  North ;  but  there  came  at  this  time 
another  Kentuckian,  John  G.  Hanson,  who  taught  school  and 
built  a  saw-mill,  prayed  and  chopped  down  trees,  and  brought  ta 
the  enterprise  great  faith  and  courage.  Almost  at  once  the 
enrollment  rose  to  one  hundred,  and  the  future  of  the  school 
seemed  assured. 

And  now  the  question  came  up  and  was  long  and  earnestly  dis- 
cussed, whether  if  a  colored  person  should  apply  for  admission  ta 
the  school  he  should  be  rejected.  Although  there  was  no  law  in 
Kentucky  forbidding  education  to  free  colored  persons,  or  even 
to  a  slave  with  his  master's  consent,  this  question  afEected  the 
whole  community.      The  opinion  of   all  the   teachers  and  the 

founder  was  uniform  and  de- 
cided. "  If  any  one  made  iri 
God's  image,"  said  the  prin- 
cipal, *'  comes  to  get  knowl- 
\  edge  which  will  enable  him 
to  understand  the  revelation 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  he 
cannot  be  rejected."  Thia 
sentiment  not  being  accept- 
able to  the  slave-holding  fam- 
ilies, few  of  their  sons  re- 
mained in  the  school,but  in- 
creased difficulties  only  in- 
spired the  corps  of  workers 
to  greater  efforts  and  much 
encouragement  came  to  them, 
until  there  occurred  in  Vir- 
ginia an  event  which  shook 
the  very  foundations  of  the 
D.,  school,  though  it  did  not  des- 
troy them. 


PROF.  JOHN  A.  R.  ROGERS, 
(Founder  of  Berea  College)  and 

PRES.  WM.  GOODELL  FROST,  Ph. 
President. 
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When  John  Brown  made  his  raid  it  was  felt  by  some  that  an 
opportunity  had  arisen  for  the  suppression  of  the  school.  All 
northern  men  were  regarded  as  dangerous,  and  especially  those 
who  openly  opposed  slavery.  It  was  announced  in  the  news- 
papers that  a  box  of  rifles  had  been  intercepted  on  its  way  to 
Berea.  In  view  of  this  the  boxes  containing  the  household  goods 
of  Rev.  John  Boughton  who  was  then  moving  to  Berea  were 
examined  at  night.  At  first  all  seemed  right,  but  soon  there  was 
discovered  what  was  declared  to  be  an  ^^  infernal  machine,"  which 
however  turned  out  to  be  a  large  set  of  Yankee  candle  molds.    A 


THE  SPINNING  WHEEL  IN  THE  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

mass  meeting  was  held,  and  a  committee  of  sixty-five  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  respectable  citizens  was  appointed  to  secure 
the  removal  from  the  state  ^^  peacefully,  if  possible,"  within  ten 
days  of  Rev.  John  6.  Fee,  Rev.  A.  R.  Rogers  and  such  others 
as  the  committee  think  necessary  for  public  quiet  and  safety. 
Those  warned  to  leave  met  for  prayer  and  deliberation.  Mr.  Fee 
was  temporarily  absent  from  the  state.  Some  thought  it  wise  to 
go  quietly  away,  while  others  counseled  to  remain  until  forcibly 
removed.  No  decision  was  reached  except  to  appeal  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  for  protection,  which  they  did,  though  with 
little  hope  that  it  would  avail  them  anything.  The  governor 
received  the  petition  courteously,  but  replied  that  he  could  not 
engage  to  protect  them  from  their  fellow  citizens  who  had  resolved 
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that  they  must  go.  At  last  it  became  plain  to  all  that  they  must 
leave  the  state  for  the  present,  which  Mr.  Rogers  and  family  and 
their  associates  did  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

One  of  those  dramatic  incidents  which  appear  frequently  on  the 
stage  but  seldom  in  real  life  occurred  at  Berea  Commencement  in 
June,  1896,  when  Hon.  John  D.  Harris,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
company  which  drove  Profei^sor  Rogers  from  the  state,  met  him 
on  the  platform.  The  incident  of  their  former  meeting  was 
related,  and  the  two  men  elapsed  hands  before  the  great  audience, 
which  cheered  to  the  echo. 


A  MOUNTAIN  FAMILY. 

In  1865  the  school  was  reopened ;  a  charter  for  a  college  was 
obtained ;  students  came  in  and  everything  seemed  promising, 
when  an  old  question  was  brought  up,  in  a  practical  form.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  school  it  had  been  decided  that  all  persons  of 
good  moral  character  were  eligible  as  pupils ;  and  now  three  col* 
ored  youths  applied.  The  question  formerly  settled  as  a  theor}*^ 
was  settled  in  the  same  way  in  practice.  "  All  persons,"  included 
negroes  as  well  as  white  men;  the  applicants  were  "persons  of 
good  moral  character  "  and  must  be  admitted. 

But  the  morning  those  three  young  men  walked  in,  one  of  them 
still  wearing  the  blue  in  which  he  had  been  fighting  for  his  coun- 
try, half  the  school  walked  out.  Eventually,  however,  nearly  all 
who  left  returned,  and  became  fast  friends  of  Berea.  At  present 
about  two-sevenths  of  the  students  of  the  college  are  colored. 
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The  school  regulations  make  no  distinction  on  account  of  colored 
and  for  twenty  years  there  has  been  practically  no  discussion  on 
the  subject. 

In  1869  Rev.  E.  H.  Fairchild  of  Obeilin  became  president,  so 
continuing  until  his  death  in  1889.  During  his  administration 
new  buildings  were  erected  and  the  college  grew  rapidly  in  pop- 
ularity and  prosperity. 

Prof.  Wm.  G.  Frost,  Ph.D.,  D.  D.,  of  Oberlin,  the  present  pres- 


LINCOLN  HALL,  BKREA  COLLEGE. 

ident,  assumed  the  headship  of  the  college  in  1893.  He  brought 
to  his  work  great  ability  and  enthusiasm,  by  which  he  has  mate- 
rially advanced  its  interests.  The  advent  of  the  railroad  has 
brought  more  students  from  the  North,  and  the  good  effect  of  the 
close  association  of  young  people  from  North  and  South  is  very 
apparent.  '  The  healthful  climate,  the  low  cost  of  living,  the 
opportunity  for  wider,  social  experience  and  study,  and  the  whole- 
some influence  pervading  the  institution,  combine  to  make  Berea 
increasingly  popular  among  young  people  of  the  North  who  must 
obtain  an  education  at  low  cost.  These  students  prove  a  most 
wholesome  acquisition,  and  thus  make  the  school  a  prophecy  of 
the  time  when  North  and  South  shall  be  lost  in  the  new  nation, 
and  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  shall  be  obliterated  by  the  footsteps 
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of  those  who  cross  it.  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  LL.D.,  who  for  seventeen 
years  has  been  traveling  on  educational  pilgrimages  through  the 
South,  exerting  a  greater  influence  perhaps  than  any  other  man  in 
this  field  profoundly  believes  that  the  elevation  of  the  entire  South, 


LADIES  HALL,  BEREA  COLLEGE.  (Brick.) 

morally  and  educationally,  is  involved  in  the  uplifting  influences 
at  work  among  these  highlanders,  among  which  influences  Berea 
College  staiuds facile princeps.     He  says: 

"  In  one  sense,  the  two  or  three  millions  of  white  people  who 
occupy  this  vast  Appalachian  region  of  the  Central  South  and  the 
intermediate  rim   that  separates  it  from  the  lowlands  is  the  most 


HOWARD  HALL,  BEREA  COLLEGE.     (Wood.) 

favorable  point  of  approach  for  philanthropic  effort  in  this  great 
work.  These  people  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  devotion  to 
the  Union  in  the  War  ;  and  whenever  reached  by  our  armies  they 
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enlisted,  forming  of  themselves  a  great  army  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  who  followed  the  old  flag.  Their  country 
to-day  has  a  greater  outcome  in  the  near  future  than  any  region 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  Just  on  the  border  of  this  great  educa- 
tional mission  field  now  stands  Berea  College,  with  better  equip- 
ment, more  valuable  experience  and  larger  opportunities  for  doing 
this  work  than  any  school  with  which  I  am  acquainted.     In  relig- 


A  GROUP  OF  MOUNTAIN  GIRLS. 

ion,  as  in  race,  it  is  'no  respecter  of  persons.'  Its  colony  of 
Northern  students  is  a  great  addition  to  the  value  of  the  school, 
and  quite  without  a  parallel  in  institutions  of  the  kind.  Its 
teaching  force  is  superior  to  that  of  any  school  in  the  South  sup- 
ported by  the  North ;  while,  in  itself,  it  is  a  native  growth,  from 
the  stern  necessities  of  the  progressive  life  of  one  of  the  foremost 
southern  states.  That  such  a  school  should  exist,  founded  by 
southerners,  and  having  large  access  to  the  southern  people  with- 
out excluding  the  colored,  is  in  itself  a  finger  of  Providence." 

The  romantic  story  of  these  Southern  mountains  in  the  great 
struggle  for  freedom  I  have  tried  to  tell- in  "A  Hero  in  Home- 
spun."    When  the  Civil  War  came  upon  the  nation,  these  moun- 
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taineers  who  had  many  ties  that  bound  them  to  the  South,  had 
more  that  bound  them  to  the  undivided  nation.  Spite  of  plead- 
ing and  of  threats,  the  abuse  of  foes  and  the  misunderstanding  of 
friends,  they  remained  unswerving  friends  of  the  Union.  They 
fought  fiercely,  deperately.  They  were  among  our  best  soldiers, 
and  the  number  of  them  is  incredibly  large.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  they  gave  to  the  Union  army,  and  turned  the 
tide  of  battle.  A  college  which  ministers  to  such  a  people  has  a 
decided  mistjion. 


A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  OF  NARROW  GAP. 

Berea  College  does  a  large  "extension  work."  It  is  of  a  some- 
what! primitive  sort,  and  the  name  ''university  extension"  as 
applied  to  it  may  well  provoke  a  smile  at  first.  But  it  is  genuine 
and  thorough.  In  the  fiist  place,  the  bringing  together  of  seven 
hundred  young  people,  black  and  white,  from  north  and  south  is 
in  itself  a  sort  of  college  settlement  work.  Then,  the  scores  of 
student  teachers  who  go  from  the  college  out  into  the  hills  for 
summer  schools  are  specially  trained  with  reference  to  the  needs 
of  the  communities  to  which  they  are  going.  And,  finally,  there 
is  a  system  of  lectures,  circulating  libraries,  teachers'  institute 
conductors  and  school  visitors  who  have  a  large  and  increasing 
mission. 

President  William  Goodell  Frost,  who  has  brought  up  the 
school  from  the  day  of  small  things,  though  good  things,  to  this 
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**      -  •   ^   '  condition   of  larger  usefulness,  consider- 

ing what  were  the  half  dozen  books  over 
which  the  Kentucky  mountain  lad,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  pored  in  his  youth,  has  it  as 
one  of  his  ambitions  to  place  in  every 
mountain  home  those  same  books.  He  is 
a  constant  discoverer  of  ways  and  means 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  visions  which 
he  sees,  and  may  yet  live  to  see  this  accom- 
plished. « 

Though  this  is  but  one-third  of  the  work 

of  Berea  College,  it  is  the  part  of  the  work 

that  is  just  now  of    special  importance. 

These  mountain  people  well  deserve  to  be 

annexed  to  our  sympathies  and  affections. 

They  are  our  own  people,  a  retarded  but  still  a  hopeful  people, 

largely  unknown  to  the  country  at  large  and  full  of  interesting 

possibilities.     They  are  worth  more  to  the  country,  these  three 

million  native  Americans,  than  any  ten  or  twenty  million  Malays 

or  Filipinos.     The  $600,000  which  President  Frost  is  seeking  for 

an  endowment  is  a  trifle  compared  with  what  we  are  paying  for 

the  latter,  and  ought  to  be  quite  as  cheerfully  contributed  by  a 

nation  that  owes   many  thanks  to   these   hospitable   and  loyal 

mountaineers  for  an  undivided  nation. 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  WILSON  AND  MEN  OF  THfi  8th  KENTUCKY  PLANT- 
ING THE  UNION  FLAG  ON  LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN. 
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TUB  PUBESCENT  PERIOD. 

OSCaB  CHRISMAN.  Ph.D.,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  EMPORIA,  KANSAS. 

XS  there  some  one  period  in  the  life  of  the  child  from  birth  to 

-L  manhood  which  causes  more  trouble  than  any  other  period 
to  parents,  to  teachers,  and  to  others?     If  so,  when  is  it?" 

I  have  received  quite  a  number  of  answers  to  this  question. 
They  are  unanimous,  except  one,  in  naming  the  same  period. 
This  period  is  known  as  the  pubescent  period. 

The  pubescent  period  begins  about  the  time  of  gaining  the  per- 
manent teeth  and  ends  at  the  time  when  the  function  of  repro- 
duction is  in  its  initial  stage,  that  is,  from  near  the  age  of  ten  to 
the  age  of  about  fourteen  or  sixteen.  Girls  reach  puberty  about  a 
year  earlier  than  boys.  There  is,  of  course,  variations  in  the  age. 
In  hot  climates  puberty  is  reached  somewhat  earlier  than  in  our 
temperate  zone.  Hard  work  and  privation  cause  it  to  come  later, 
while  luxury  and  idleness  may  hasten  it.  The  late  appearance  of 
this  in  an  individual  may  be  caused  by  ill-health  but  it  is  not  in 
itself  the  cause  of  ill-health. 

There  have  been  some  cases  noted  of  remarkably  early  puberty. 
In  the  Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences  fourteen  cases  are  given 
ranging  from  the  appearance  of  puberty  at  a  few  days  of  age  up 
to  five  years  of  age.  One  such  case  at  three  years  appeared 
physically  mature,  though  without  beard.  Height,  3  feet  4  1-2 
inches,  weight,  51  1-4  pounds,  circumference  of  cranium,  20 
inches,  and  of  waist,  24  inches. 

At  this  period  the  voice  changes  in  the  male,  dropping  an 
octave,  the  beard  begins  to  grow,  the  shoulders  to  broaden,  and 
the  muscles  to  develop.  In  the  female  the  form  becomes  more 
rounded,  the  catamenia  appear,  the  mammary  glands  are  devel- 
oped, and  the  pelvis  undergoes  a  great  change.  In  both  male  and 
female  changes  occur  in  the  pubic  region. 

At  birth  the  boy  is  slightly  heavier  and  taller  than  the  girl. 
Their  growth  is  about  the  same  till  near  six.  From  six  to  nine 
the  boy  grows  slightly  more  than  the  girl.  Then  at  ten  the  girl 
begins  to  grow  rapidly  till  at  thirteen  maximum  growth  is 
reached,  then  decreases  till  fifteen,  when  very  slow  growth  goes 
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on  till  at  near  eighteen  full  growth  is  attained.  The  boy  grows 
but  little  between  ten  and  thirteen.  At  thirteen  growth  sets  \^ 
rapidly  till  at  sixteen  the  maximum  is  reached^  when  growth 
decreases  till  at  eighteen  when  very  slow  growth  continues  till 
about  twenty-one  and  full  growth  is  attained.  Girls  may  grow 
on  very  slowly  till  twenty-one  and  boys  till  twenty-five.  Gii-ls 
between  the  period  of  ten  and  fourteen  are  taller  and  heavier 
than  boys  and  also  have  greater  brain  weight.  In  consequence  of 
which  girls  at  these  ages  are  mentally  superior  to  boys. 

During  this  period  the  human  being  has  greatest  power  to  ward 
off  disease  and  the  fewest  deaths  occur.  In  the  early  part  of  tl^e 
changes  necessary  for  puberty  the  girl  may  have  headaches,  back- 
aches and  other  troubles.  Inherited  pulmonary  consumption  may 
arise  here.  At  a  time  in  which  so  great  changes  occur  necessarily 
must  be  found  nervous  disorders.  Insanity,  rare  before  this 
period,  after  puberty  becomes  quite  common.  A  large  proportion 
of  cases  of  epilepsy  date  from  this  period.  Hysteria  originates 
at  this  time  in  even  larger  proportion  than  epilepsy.  Self-abuse 
usually  begins  at  this  time.  Boys  begin  to  smoke  in  most  cases 
now. 

There  is  very  little  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  among 
young  children  and  among  boys  of  any  age.  During  the  early 
pubescent  period  in  the  girl  the  heads  of  the  femora  are  pushed 
forward  and  somewhat  thrown  out  of  the  line  of  gravity.  This 
brings  the  knees  closer  together  and  causes  a  weak-kneed  condi- 
tion. (Woman's  knee  caps  touch  or  overlap,  hence  in  walking, 
the  knees  must  be  thrown  around  one  another  which  produces  the 
peculiar  gait  of  woman).  If  too  much  strain  is  put  on  the  legs 
the  weak-kneed  condition  becomes  aggravated  and  further  strain 
breaks  down  the  arch  of  the  foot.  Usually  as  only  one  foot  is 
effected  the  pelvis  is  thus  thrown  out  of  line  and  the  spine  is 
curved  to  preserve  the  balance  and  so  lateral  curvature  of  the 
spine  is  produced. 

There  is  a  strong  awakening  of  the  intellectual  powers  at 
puberty.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  though,  that  this  comes  near 
fourteen  with  girls  and  near  sixteen  with  boys.  Hence  the  girl 
is  stronger  intellectually  at  fourteen  than  the  boy  of  that  age. 

In  some  tests  in  memory  with  boys  and  girls  under  fourteen  the 
boys  showed  nearly  half  as  many  more  errors  as  girls.  During 
the  pubescent  period  the  boy  is  beginning  to  exchange  the  intui- 
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tion  of  his  mother  for  the  reason  of  his  father.  The  girl  makes 
but  little  change  in  this  as  intuition  continues  strong  with  her 
through  life. 

One  investigator  found  that  the  girl  fatigues  more  easily  at 
thirteen  and  the  boy  at  fourteen.  Another  found  that  pupils  of 
eleven  and  twelve  showed  strong  fatigue  in  work  continued  for 
thirty-five  minutes,  making  many  errors  in  the  closing  minutes, 
doing  poor  writing  then,  and  not  being  able  to  write  rapidly. 

In  asking  for  what  children  wish  to  do  after  leaving  school  it  is 
found  that  up  to  about  thirteen  the  occupation  of  the  parent  is 
chosen  by  the  boy  but  after  that  age  more  independence  in  choice 
appears.  With  boys  the  occupations  that  give  best  returns  in 
dollars  and  cents  rank  first,  with  girls  money  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. Boys  choose  occupations  which  require  activity  and 
often  are  dangerous,  as  engineer  on  a  railroad.  Up  to  thirteen 
the  girl  chooses  teaching  first  of  all,  at  thirteen  dressmaking  and 
millinery  work  rank  with  teaching,  but  at  fourteen  millinery 
drops  out  of  first  choice.  The  mother-love  shows  in  the  girl  at 
this  time  as  the  love  of  children  prompts  the  desire  to  be  a 
teacher. . 

As  boys  and  girls  reach  this  pubescent  period  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  their  games  occurs.  Boys'  games  become  of  quite  a 
rough  character  and  especially  are  games  of  high  repute  in  which 
some  one  may  get  hurt,  even  though  it  be  themselves.  Also  they 
like  games  in  which  there  may  be  chance  for  personal  combat. 
This  is  the  time  when  most  fights  occur.  Girls  like  active,  out- 
door games  but  not  of  such  a  rough  nature  as  those  of  the  boys. 

This  love  of  activity  coupled  with  the  love  of  nature  is  that 
which  makes  truants,  perhaps  unpleasant  home  and  school  sur- 
roundings may  aid.  The  average  age  of  truants  is  thirteen,  which 
corresponds  very  closely  with  the  average  age  of  children  leaving 
school,  which  is  about  fourteen.  This  period  in  the  child  seems 
to  correspond  with  the  hunting  and  fishing  stage  of  the  race.  The 
truant  is  not  lazy,  for  nearly  all  go  to  work.  He  is  not  a  loafer, 
for  seldom  is  one  found  on  the  streets. 

By  far  the  largest  percent  of  children  who  are  sorry  in  the  fall 
when  school  begins  is  in  the  pubescent  period. 

This  is  the  period  of  secret  languages,  of  puzzles,  etc. 

The  emotional  activity  of  the  child  is  greatly  increased  at  this 
period.  The  rapid  growth,  the  rushing  in  of  new  ideas  of  life, 
and  the  like,  tend  to  put  the  child  into  an  emotional  whirlpool. 
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With  the  young  child  there  is  nothing  he  wilL  not  attempt  to 
draw,  even  abstract  things  are  drawn.  When  the  child  reaches 
the  pubescent  stage,  he  becomes  conscious  of  his  inability  to 
represent  things  correctly  and  seems  to  begin  to  see  the  many 
things  to  be  done  to  make  his  drawings  right.  So  at  thirteen  and 
fourteen  the  child  will  no  Iqnger  draw  anything  and  everything 
for  you  and  often  refuses  to  represent  things  in  drawing. 

In  colors,  more  girls  prefer  red  and  more  boys  prefer  blue. 

Knowing  the  confiding  nature  of  children,  it  is  somewhat  note- . 
worthy  that  it  is  stated  that  girls  under  fifteen  will  not  give  love 
experiences. 

In  religion,  the  greatest  number  of  conversions  occur  at  twelve 
and  thirteen  in  girls,  and  at  fifteen  in  boys.  The  second  greatest 
number  are  at  sixteen  in  girls,  and  eighteen  and  nineteen  in  boys. 
With  girls,  the  relapses  are  three  times  as  many  in  the  first  period 
as  in  the  second,  and  among  boys  twice  as  many  in  the  first  as  in 
the  second.  The  great  need  of  studying  this  period  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  girls  the  beginning  of  the  storm  and  stress  period, 
the  maximum  growth,  and  the  greatest  religious  awakening  all 
occur  at  about  thirteen,  and  in  boys  these  all  occur  near  the  age 
of  sixteen. 

During  pubescence  begin  the  sex-feelings.  Instinctively  the 
boy  is  drawn  towards  the  girl  and  the  girl  towards  the  boy.  This 
sex  feeling  is  natural  and  is  necessary,  for  later  it  becomes  the 
means  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  race.  Most  often  there  is  attrac- 
tion for  members  of  the  opposite  sex,  but  sometimes  there  is  a 
seeming  repulsion,  which  really  is  only  shyness  or  timidity.  This 
latter  occurs  more  with  boys  than  with  girls,  and  is  very  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  individual  concerned.  For  the 
female  of  all  animal  nature  is  more  or  less  indifferent  and  the 
male  must  pursue  and  cause  a  liking  to  spring  up  in  the  female 
for  him.  The  girl  likes  the  boy  who  can  in  some  way  be  superior 
to  his  fellows.  Hence  we  find  the  boy  trying  to  outdo  his  fellows 
in  deeds  of  daring  and  the  like.  (All  will  see  Mr.  W.  A.  White's 
hero  walking  on  his  hands  in  front  of  his  girl).  In  the  well-bal- 
anced girl,  womanhood  will  take  hold  of  her  and  that  sweetness 
of  manner  so  much  admired  in  [girls  of  this  period  will  be  the 
result.  In  the  ill-balanced  girl,  womanhood  and  girlhood  will 
fight  for  possession  and  the  half-woman,  half-girl  will  be  placed 
before  us.     But  both  will  like  the  boy. 
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The  moral  life  during  this  period  undergoes  a  great  change. 
The  boy  and  the  girl  listen  not  so  much  to  parents  and  to  older 
people,  but  begin  to  form  a  code  of  morals  for  themselves.  This 
is  the  time  for  strong  friendships.     This  is  the  chum  age. 

The  strong  points  in  early  childhood  may  become  the  weak 
ones  at  pubescence ;  as  a  keen  moral  sense  may  be  broken  down. 

Most  authorities  state  that  after  twelve,  reformation  is  hard  to 
accomplish  and  also  that  waifs  and  strays  past  twelve  years  of  age 
sent  into  a  family  rarely  do  well. 

Boys  say  it  is  wrong  to  steal,  fight,  and  such  offences,  but  girls 
usually  speak  of  the  lighter  crimes,  as  climbing  trees,  crying,  etc. 

The  first  crime  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  law  is  vagrancy, 
later  comes  crime  against  property,  and  this  is  followed  with 
crime  against  person. 

Man's  stronger  physical  nature  and  the  animal  sexual  instinct 
which  causes  him  to  \yar  against  his  fellows  for  possession  of  the 
female,  causes  in  the  boy  the  production  of  much  more  crime 
against  person  than  in  the  girl.  At  twelve  and  younger,  the  pro- 
portion of  females  to  males  for  crime  against  person  is  one  to  six, 
and  for  crime  against  property  is  one  to  six.  From  twelve  to 
sixteen  the  male  almost  doubles  his  crimes  against  person,  as  the 
ratio  of  females  to  males  is  one  to  eleven,  and  against  property 
one  to  five.  In  comparison  with  the  male  this  period  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  is  the  best  period  in  the  life  of  the  female. 

One  who  has  studied  much  on  the  question  of  crime  among 
children,  says:  —  ^^I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  much  of 
crime  is  a  question  of  athletics,''  and  he  further  says  that  the  boy's 
energy  must  work  off  in  some  way  and  if  not  in  athletics  it  will 
in  a  criminal  way. 

Below  are  some  replies  to  an  inquiry  for  recollections  of  this 
period.  They  are  from  people  ranging  in  age  from  eighteen  to 
fifty-four: 

"  The  desire  to  give  up  the  plays  of  childhood,  and  a  beginning 
to  realize  the  responsibilities  and  meaning  of  life.  A  feeling  of 
out  of  step  with  the  world  and  a  dissatisfaction  with  my  environ- 
ment and  position  in  which  I  found  myself.  Inclination  to  day 
dreaming,  to  wishing  for  impossibilities.  A  desire  for  knowl- 
edge." 

^^Ifeltasif  people  could  get  along  without  me  much  better 
than  they  could  with  me  and  some  would  be  glad  to  do  it.     I  felt 
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as  though  they  had  no  regard  for  my  feelings,  and  I  had  a  desire 
to  do  something  to  make  them  wish  they  had  not  treated  me  so." 

^' At  this  period,  I  remember  being  cross  and  very  nervous.  It 
seemed  that  my  brain  would  not  work  and  that  I  could  not  think. 
I  suffered  intensely  with  backache  and  had  no  life  or  ambition 
about  me.     I  had  horrid  dreams  and  never  wanted  to  keep  still." 

*^I  generally  felt,  at  this  age,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  gay 
and  full  of  life.  Enjoyed  excellent  health,  had  a  desire  to  roam, 
and  be  always  a  girl,  had  a  horror  of  growing  older." 

*^  Preferred  to  remain  a  little  girl,  brought  up  to  feel  no  harm 
in  playing  with  boys  so  long  as  I  conducted  myself  properly.  I 
felt  just  as  much  at  ease  with  a  group  of  boys  as  with  a  group  of 
girls." 

^^Did  not  want  to  stay  indoors.  Hated  indoor  work  and  music 
practice.  Delighted  in  vigorous  play,  romping.  Particularly 
fond  of  playing  with  boys  (few  girl  associates  were  accessible 
after  ten  years  of  age).  Domineering.  Wanted  my  own  way 
(generally  had  it)  but  when  I  didn't  the  cross  was  bitter  grief, 
and  filled  the  bill  with  just  what  was  absolutely  necessary,  sought 
the  company  of  those  older  and  outside  of  family.  Often  tried  to 
win  confidence  of  home-folk  and  make  myself  understood  but 
failed." 

^^  I  felt  that  if  I  only  had  the  chances  of  other  boys  how  much 
better  I  could  be.  General  feeling  of  selfishness  and  the  idea  that 
I  was  an  isolated  being  (this  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  sixteen.") 

'*I  felt  that  my  parents  were  very  cruel  in  restricting  me  and 
not  letting  me  go  where  and  when  I  pleased  and  exercise  my  own 
judgment.  Of  course  thought  of  leaving  home,  as  most  boys  do, 
and  made  plans  how  I  should  do  when  I  got  to  making  money  for 
myself." 

"  At  that  period  I  seemed  to  have  the  feeling  that  every  one 
was  against  me  and  no  one  seemed  to  understand  me.  I  was  for- 
bidden to  do  things  I  felt  as  if  I  could  do  as  well  as  not.  I 
desired  to  know  'Why'?  And  if  no  clear  reason  would  be  given, 
felt  as  if  they  had  a  pick  on  me." 

The  pubescent  period  in  the  human  race  is  the  most  unexplored 
field  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
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AMERICA  AND  THE  UNIT!  OE  HISTORT^ 

WILLIAM  J.  MANN,  WOBCE8TEB,  MASS. 

THE  first  reason  for  selecting  America  as  a  central  point  for 
the  study  of  history  is  that  such  a  method  gives  us  a  great 
enthusiasm  for  our  work.  A  master  mind  has  said  that  enthusi- 
asm is  the  one  thing  necessary  for  history  and  surely  the  story  of 
our  own  land  appeals  peculiarly  to  our  hearts  as  well  as  to  our 
intellects. 

No  American  can  visit  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia  with- 
out feelings  of  the  most  profound  and  tender  interest.  As  yon 
enter  that  sacred  room  immortalized  by  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  you  see  looking  down  upon  you  from  the  walls  the  faces  of 
those  who  were  participants  in  these  memorable  events.  There  is 
the  desk  upon  which  both  of  these  great  documents  were  signed. 
There  is  the  chair  which  Washington  occupied  during  the  sessions 
of  that  Federal  Convention,  and  still  dimly  visible  upon  it  may 
be  seen  that  Rising  Sun  which  Benjamin  Franklin  made  forever 
historic.  Here  assembled  the  members  of  that  Convention  in  the 
month  of  May,  1787. 

As  we  think  of  the  work  accomplished  by  these  illustrious  men 
and  of  its  beneficent  influence  upon  all  peoples  and  all  lands  we 
can  but  feel  a  deep  reverence  for  that  constitution  they  so  wisely 
framed  and  an  abiding  affection  for  that  nation  which  then  took 
on  its  formal  embodiment. 

A  second  reason  for  selecting  America  as  a  central  point  in  the 
consideration  of  the  unity  of  history  is  that  the  great  epochs  of 
our^ national  life  are  also  great  world  epochs.  Let  us  think  for 
the  moment  of  history  as  a  stately  procession  passingi  before  our 
view,  and  let  us  watch  three  of  the  divisions  of  that  procession 
as  they  move  rapidly  by  us.  And  the  first  division  carries  at  its 
head  a  banner  on  which  is  inscribed  The  Discovery  of  America. 
Now  what  do  we  see  marshalled  under  the  lead  of  this  banner  ? 
We  see  great  inventions  springing  up  almost  simultaneously  and 

•  All  rights  reseryed. 
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as  by  the  wand  of  enchantment.  Printing,  gunpowder,  paper, 
the  mariner's  compass,  —  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  time 
of  the  discovery  of  America  that  they  naturally  march  under  this 
banner.  We  see  art  and  beauty  leaping  into  life.  The  rough 
block  of  marble  pulses  into  life,  and  when  the  cunning  chisel  has 
wrought  its  work  forth  leaps  the  majestic  creation.  The  bare 
and  meaningless  canvass  learns  to  catch  the  witchery  of  the  Mona 
Lisa  smile,  or  is  irradiated  and  glorified  by  the  matchless  beauty 
and  tenderness  of  the  Sistine  Madonna.  It  is  the  time  of  Ra- 
phael and  Michael  Angelo ;  it  is  that  wondrous  age  of  art.  It  is 
the  Renaissance.  Italy  is  now  a  magic  land  and  Florence  is 
enchanted  ground.  The  glories  of  Greece  and  Rome  revive 
again.  How  are  the  ancient  statues  exhumed  from  their  hiding 
places  to  delight  and  inspire  that  newly  awakened,  that  joyous, 
that  youthful  spirit  which  again  returns  under  these  Italian  skies. 
We  see  the  philosophies  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  revived  while 
Homer  and  Virgil  again  sing  their  lofty  songs  and  are  the  daily 
companions  of  the  people.  Musty  manuscripts  are  brought  forth 
from  their  hiding  places  and  the  classical  masterpieces  of  the  past 
are  transcribed  by  eager  students.  It  is  a  glorious  age  when,  as 
one  has  said,  but  to  live  was  to  be  filled  with  new  and  strange 
delight  and  to  be  young  was  very  heaven  itself  I 

What  else  do  we  see  marching  under  this  banner  of  the  Discov- 
ery of  America  ?  We  see  the  eight  hundred  years  of  Moorish 
domination  passing  away  and  the  banner  of  the  cross  and  the  vic- 
torious standards  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  planted  far  up  upon 
the  heights  of  the  Alhambra.  How  they  glisten  in  the  morning 
sunlight  I  We  see  Boabdil,  the  unlucky,  pausing  on  his  winding 
mountain  path  and  turning  back  to  look  once  more  upon  the 
ancient  city  of  Granada. 

We  see  a  wonderful  impetus  given  to  geographical  investiga- 
tion and  exploration,  maps  and  charts  revised  and  reconstructed 
and  triumph  upon  triumph  achieved  over  ^Hhat  vast,  that  salt,  that 
dread,  eternal  deep."  We  see  a  wonderful  widening  of  the 
mental  horizon  and  a  gaze  looking  far  away  and  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  Mediterranean. 

But  the  procession  is  moving  on  and  the  second  division  with 
its  banner  is  quickly  before  us,  and  on  that  banner  we  can  read 
Homes  in  the  New  World.  And  what  do  we  see?  We  see  all 
Europe  torn  with  conflicts,  agitated  with  strife  ;  no  rest,  no  peace, 
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no  quiet  homes  and  the  hope  of  the  world  turning  to  America  for 
a  haven  and  a  refuge  where  the  unhappy  differences  of  the  past 
might  be  forgotten  and  where  men  might  learn  to  dwell  together 
in  harmony  and  to  grow  into  a  peaceful  unity.  I  can  fancy  I  see 
written  on  this  banner  of  Homes  in  the  New  World  these  lines 
which  you  may  know  : 

"  Give  me  white  paper ! 
This  which  you  use  is  black  and  rough  with  smears 
Of  sweat  and  grime  and  fraud  and  blood  and  tears, 
Crossed  with  the  story  of  men's  sins  and  fears, 
Of  battle  and  of  famine  all  these  years 
When  all  Grod's  children  have  forgot  their  birth, 
And  drudged  and  fought  and  died  like  beasts  of  earth. 

Give  me  white  paper ! 

^^  One  storm- trained  seaman  listened  to  the  woi*d; 
What  no  man  saw,  he  saw ;  He  heard  what  no  man  heard ; 
In  answer  he  compelled  the  sea 
To  eager  man  to  tell 
The  secret  she  had  kept  so  well. 
Left  blood  and  guilt  and  tyranny  behind. 
Sailing  still  west  the  hidden  shore  to  find ; 
For  all  mankind  that  unstained  scroll  unfurled 
Where  God  might  write  anew  the  story  of  the  World." 

What  else  do  we  see  uuder  this  banner?  We  see  that  it  is  the 
time  of  Shakespeare,  of  Milton,  of  Bunyan,  the  time  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature.  We  see  on  the 
same  day  that  Shakespeare  died  the  young  Oliver  Cromwell  writ- 
ing his  name  as  a  student  at  Cambridge.  We  see  the  telescope 
turned  to  the  starry  skies  and  an  order  discerned  in  the  majestic 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  see  the  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  the  structure  of  plants  analyzed  and  the 
science  of  botany  constructed.  We  see  a  young  student  of  Cam- 
bridge college  returning  at  vacation  to  his  home  where  in  that 
garden  at  Woolsthorpe  the  fall  of  an  apple  indicated  a  law  which 
his  great  and  comprehensive  mind  works  out  into  the  universal 
law  of  gravitation.  All  this  and  much  more  we  might  see  march- 
ing by  us  under  this  banner  of  Homes  in  the  New  World  —  but 
the  procession  moves  hurriedly  on  and  the  third  division  with  its 
banner  is  soon  before  us  and  on  this  banner,  which  denotes  the 
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time  ofiNationality,  appears  the  legend  "The  New  Roof,"  as  men 
then  loved  to  call  the  neve  constitution,  which  was  indeed  to  be  a 
shelter  to  them  and  to  their  children  from  so  many  storms.  And 
what  a  wonderful  division  of  our  procession  is  this  third  one  of 
the  time  of  our  Federal  Convention  and  of  the  adoption  of  our  con- 
stitution. What  are  those  wild  scenes  of  tumult  and  blood-shed  ? 
It  is  the  French  Revolution  blazing  out  in  our  very  sight !  We 
see  the  majestic  figure  of  Washington  hardly  seated  in  the  presi- 
dential chair  before  Lafayette  sends  to  him  the  Key  of  the  Bastile. 
But  who  is  this  wonderful  thinkei*  writing  his  great  essays  on 
Perpetual  Peace  and  a  Cosmo-political  State?  It  is  the  time  of 
Immanuel  Kant  and  of  great  progress  in  political  and  philos6phical 
thought.  Chatham,  Burke  and  Pitt  are  unfolding  the  principles 
of  government  and  bringing  about  a  parliamentary  reform.  It 
the  time  of  the  steam-engine,  of  the  spinning-jenney,  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  system  of  comparative  anatomy  and  a  classification 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  the  time  of  Schiller,  of  Cowper  and 
of  Robert  Burns.  But  whose  is  this  other  serene  countenance 
manifesting  so  wonderful,  so  comprehensive  a  range  of  thought? 
Watch  him  in  his  garden  as  he  studies  the  plants  and  demon- 
strates that  the  pistil,  the  stamen,  the  corolla,  that  all  parts  of  the 
flower  are  but  modified  or  metamorphosed  leaves.  See  him  bending 
over  the  skull  and  showing  it  to  be  but  a  modification  or  variation 
of  the  vertebra.  So  you  may  look  at  the  poet  Goethe  and  see  how 
he,  with  others,  are  founding  the  modern  doctrine  of  evolution  and 
establishing  a  new  era  in  thought.  Note  well  also  how  his  poet 
friend,  Schiller,  and  those  associated  with  him,  are  founding  soci- 
ology as  a  distinct  science  or  discipline.  Here  in  this  third  divi- 
sion of  our  procession  you  will  see  the  foundations  being  brilliantly 
laid  for  the  scientific  thought  of  this  Nineteenth  Century  of  ours. 
Much  more  you  might  see.  Frederick  the  Great,  Wordsworth, 
coming  upon  the  scene  — but  quickly  the  division  passes  and  now 
we  can  see  it  no  more. 

Hurried,  however,  as  our  view  has  been,  we  have  yet  been  able 
to  catch  enough  to  refresh  our  recollection  of  the  march  of  events 
so  that  these  three  divisions  of  our  procession  —  these  three 
epochs  of  the  history  of  America  —  must  be  apparent  to  us  as 
world  epochs  and  it  seems  clear  that  the  history  of  our  country  is 
well  adapted  to  serve  as  a  central  point  around  which  to  establish 
a  system  of  unity  in  modern  history. 
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But  this  is  not  alL  Had  our  view  not  been  so  hurried  we 
might  have  noted — perhaps  some  of  us  did  note — that  under 
the  banners  we  have  been  watching  the  nations  of.  the  past  have 
lived  again  and  that  theirs  has  been  the  spirit  animating  the 
throngs  who  have  moved  by  us  under  the  ensigns  of  modem  his- 
tory— the  ensigns  of  the  epochs  of  American  history.  In  Flor- 
ence, Athens  lives  again,  and  in  that  time  of  the  Renaissance,  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  we  catch  the  youthfulness  and 
joyousness  of  the  human  spirit  which  again  blossoms  out  into  art 
and  song,  into  science  and  philosophy,  while  the  waiting  conti- 
nent is  being  uncovered  to  the  eyes  of  men.  And  Israel  I  How 
manifest  is  its  influence  in  this  time  of  discovery.  It  is  now  that 
the  human  soul  speaks  out  from  the  canvas  as  it  first  spoke  in  the 
consciousness  of  Israel.  Under  the  chisel  of  an  Angelo,  the  serene 
and  majestic  countenance  of  Moses  again  appears  before  the  peo- 
ple. That  plaint  of  the  poor,  that  cry  of  the  lowly,  is  again 
beginning  to  be  heard  as  it  was  first  heard  by  Israel  and  will  not 
down  until  modern  democracy  is  firmly  established.  So,  too,  in 
the  epochs  of  Settlement  and  of  Nationality  the  influence  of  Greece 
and  of  Israel  is  equally  apparent  and  in  fact  their  living  spirit 
again  appears.  We  can  catch  something  of  the  sternness  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet  while  yet  the  air  is  fragrant  with  the  choicest 
flowers  and  fruits  of  literary  expression  and  while  science  is 
opening  up  new  avenues  of  knowledge  to  men.  And  Rome,  that 
great  unifying  and  order-producing  force,  how  mightily  is  her 
power  seen  in  the  epochs  of  modern  history  and  in  that  law  of 
which  it  has  been  said  that  '^  She  hath  her  seat  in  the  bosom  of 
God,  her  voice  is  the  harmony  of  the  world." 

The  epochs  of  our  national  history  furnish,  then,  not  only  a 
central  point  for  the  study  of  modern  history,  but  they  present 
also  a  remarkable  revival  or  recrudescence  of  the  ancient  spirit. 
How  strikingly  is  the  unity  and  continuity  of  history  thus  mani- 
fest in  regarding  carefully  these  great  epochs  or  divisions  of  our 
national  life. 

There  are  peculiar  reasons  why  we  as  students  of  history  should 
at  this  time  take  broad  views  and  seek  for  the  widest  possible 
horizon.  The  world  is  fast  growing  into  a  certain  unity.  China 
must  soon  outgrow  her  childhood,  or  be  broken  into  pieces. 
India,  under  the  influences  at  work,  is  no  longer  to  be  entirely 
abandoned  to  her  dream  of  blissful  unconsciousness.     The  civ- 
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ilized  nations  are  fast  reaching  out  to  those  lands  that  have 
been  dormant  and  are  themselves  growing  into  a  certain  rela- 
tionship that  must  presently  find  some  international  embod- 
iment. Integration,  that  primary,  that  fundamental  principle 
in  all  evolutionary  philosophy  is  surely,  and  it  would  seem 
somewhat  swiftly,  doing  its  work.  We  saw  how  Goethe  in  his 
garden  walks  discovered  that  the  leaf  is  ever  modifying  or  varying 
its  shape,  its  color  and  its  texture  and  that  all  parts  of  the  flower 
are  but  modifications  or  variations  of  the  leaf.  Now  this  principle 
of  variation  of  differentiation  is  so  universal,  so  far-reaching  in  its 
effects  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  after  all  the  underlying 
and  basic  principle  of  evolution  is  integration.  If  the  leaves  are 
ever  varying  and  taking  on  new  shapes  and  colors  it  is  only  that 
they  may  be  re-united  into  the  greater,  the  completer  whole,  and 
thus  reveal  the  beauty  of  the  perfect  flower.  So  it  is  in  political 
life:  there  is  a  constant  variation,  a  differentiation  going  on,  but 
only  that  these  seemingly  heterogeneous  parts  may  be  re-united 
into  a  larger  and  more  perfect  whole.  For  an  illustration,  look  at 
the  story  of  our  colonies.  Massachusetts  did  not  understand 
Roger  Williams  but  the  island  gift  of  Miantonomah  is  at  his  hand 
and  we  see  a  variation,  a  differentiation  of  the  leaf  taking  place 
and  the  new  colony  of  Rhode  Island  assuming  its  definite  form 
and  shape.  The  Quakers  were  unpopular  in  New  England  and 
Pennsylvania  takes  on  a  new  and  varying  form  of  the  leaf. 

Catholic  Maryland,  under  the  mild  and  beneficent  policy  of 
toleration  pursued  by  her,  exhibits  another  modification  of  the 
leaf.  So  it  was  with  the  other  colonies.  Each  one  of  those 
original  thirteen  colonies  represents  a  special  variation  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  shape,  the  color  and  the  texture  of  the  leaf.  Then 
came  the  Federal  Convention  and  we  see  how  these  varied,  these 
differentiated  colonies,  or  states,  or  leaves,  re-united  in  that  com- 
pleter whole ;  how  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  those  varied, 
those  differing  leaves  became  that  flower  of  consummate  political 
beauty  —  these  United  States  of  America.  That  principle  of 
integration  did  not  stop  with  the  framing  of  our  constitution.  It 
is  as  we  have  said  a  fundamental,  an  eternal  principle.  As  the 
original  thirteen  states  were  shaped  into  certain  lines  of  propor- 
tion and  harmony  and  fitted  to  take  their  parts  in  a  symmetrical 
whole,  so  are  the  nations  of  the  earth  being  so  moulded  and 
fashioned  that  in  a  like  manner  they  may  become  the  pistil,  the 
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Stamen,  the  corolla  of  that  most  wonderful  flower,  that  flower 
most  perfect  in  shape,  most  satisfying  in  its  color,  most  exquisite 
and  life-giving  in  its  fragrance,  that  flower  of  an  international 
state  in  which  the  whole  work  of  the  variation  of  the  leaves  shall 
•be  revealed  as  a  work  of  the  highest  art,  and  in  whose  unapproach- 
able beauty  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  learn  to  see  their  true 
aim  and  destiny.  This  principle  of  integration  is  so  basic,  so 
fundamental,  so  all-pervading,  that  we  must  reckon  with  it 
whether  we  will  or  no.  We  may  wish  that  it  had  been  given  to 
us  to  remain  apart  and  separated  from  the  difficulties  and  prob- 
lems of  the  old  world.  We  may  think  of  the  security  we  have 
enjoyed  in  the  past  and  tremble  as  to  the  future.  But  the  truth 
remains.  The  nations  of  the  earth  have  been  drawing  closer 
together  and  coming  into  a  certain  relationship.  We,  together 
with  the  other  nations,  have  been  taking  on  certain  variations  of 
color,  form  and  texture  only  that  we  may  be  urtited  into  that 
fuller,  that  completer  expression  of  international  political  beauty 
which  shall  serve  to  interpret  to  men  their  destiny  in  a  comipon 
brotherhood. 

As  a  nation  we  may,  through  our  form  of  government  and  the 
structure  of  our  constitution,  hope  to  have  a  most  helpful  forma- 
tive and  shaping  influence  in  this  great  work  of  intregation  which 
is  in  progress.  Our  constitution  embodied  a  novel  principle 
theretofore  unknown  to  men,  viz:  the  harmonious  adjustment 
between  the  state  and  federal  governments,  each  supreme  in  its 
sphere,  and  every  citizen  brought  into  direct  relations  not  only 
with  the  state  but  with  the  federal  government.  Did  our  states 
lose  anything  of  their  dignity  or  authority  by  establishing  a 
national  tribunal  —  a  national  supreme  court  which  should  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  individuals  of  the  separate  states  and  over 
the  states  themselves  in  their  national  relations  ?  Did  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  become  less  loyal  or  valuable  to  his  state  because 
brought  into  direct  political  relations  with  another  supreme 
power  ?  May  it  not  well  be  that  this  same  principle  first  set  forth 
in  our  national  constitution  may  be  applied  to  the  consideration  of 
international  polities  and  furnish  the  basis  for  some  international 
bond  of  union  that  shall  still  the  war  cries  of  the  nations  and  ren- 
der possible  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  great  world  problems 
which  are  in  the  near  future  ?  May  not  this  constitution  of  ours 
be  indeed  the  bud  which  is  to  later  blossom  out  into  that  con- 
pleter,  that  matchless  political  flower? 
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Here,  then,  we  see  the  study  of  our  history  as  a  nation,  the 
study  of  our  frame  of  government  leading  us  to  a  consideration  of 
the  highest  possible  political  unity ;  in  fact  to  a  cosmo-political 
unity. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  months  make  vivid  the  necessity  for 
such  a  widening  of  our  political  horizon  as  we  have  thus  been 
contemplating.  We  have  taken  a  sudden  leap  into  the  arena  of 
international  polities.  New  problems  of  the  greatest  moment  are  • 
pressing  upon  the  attention  of  our  statesmen.  Whether  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse  henceforth  we  take  our  part  in  the  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  The  presidents  of  our  leading  universi- 
ties are  calling  for  a  new  study  of  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, of  our  Constitution,  of  the  primary  charters  of  our  govern- 
ment. And  it  is  to  our  attitude  as  students  in  the  light  of  the 
events  we  have  been  witnessing  that  our  thoughts  are  naturally 
directed  in  this  place  and  at  this  time.  Hereafter  we  shall  natu- 
rally seek  for  a  wider  method  of  treatment  in  the  study  of  our 
history  and  of  our  fabric  of  government  and  our  minds  will  thus 
be  led  to  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  our  relations  to  other 
nations  in  the  past  and  thus  guided  to  some  extent  in  determin- 
ing what  our  future  place  in  the  world's  history  is  likely  to  be 
and  ought  to  be.  One  thing  is  certain,  a  worthy  destiny  for  our 
nation  is  to  be  found  in  no  purple  and  gold  dream  of  conquest. 
It  will  not  be  the  conquering  legions  as  of  old,  bdt  the  march  of 
the  universal  idea,  of  the  thought  adapted  to  mankind  as  a  unit 
that  shall  usher  in  that  international  era  of  which  we  are  already 
beginning  to  catch  glimpses.  If  the  recent  exciting  events  in  our 
national  history  have  forced  us  to  a  new  and  wider  point  of  view, 
yet  is  it  equally  true  that  the  trend  of  the  thought  of  our  day 
naturally  and  inevitably  leads  to  a  similar  result.  The  need  of 
the  hour  is  for  a  philosophy  of  history  broad  enough  and  vital 
enough  to  unify  the  records  of  the  past  in  the  light  of  the  results 
achieved  in  the  modern  departments  of  biology,  of  psychology,  of 
anthropology,  of  sociology.  Sociology  is  indeed  attempting  to 
unify  or  correlate  the  results  worked  out  in  the  various  special 
departments  of  knowledge  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  treated  upon  the 
historical  method,  represents  to  a  certain  extent  what  may  be 
called  the  new  philosophy  of  history.  A  philosophy  of  history 
which  from  the  biological  standpoint  recognizes  the  principle  of 
growth  in  all  forms  and  developments  of  society,  from  the  psy- 
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ohological  standpoint  regards  the  soul  of  man  as  a  moving  factor 
in  all  such  social  phenomena  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  anthro- 
pology, looks  to  the  study  of  primitive  man  and  to  child-study  as 
great  illuminators  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  society 
and  of  the  race.  Recent  events  and  the  latest  results  of  modern 
thought  alike,  then,  admonish  us  to  be  content  with  no  narrow  or 
shut-in  vision  when  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  history  of  our 
own  country.  We  may  well  keep  before  our  minds  the  thought 
that  the  f ramers  of  our  constitution  were  building  a  structure  not 
solely  for  themselves  and  for  us,  but  one  that  may  serve  as  a 
model  for  a  larger  and  more  splendid  edifice. 

We  may  well  continue  to  hope  that  the  leaves  of  this  new 
expression  of  the  tree  of  state  may  serve  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations.  We  may  seek  to  promote  the  reign  of  that  greater 
United  States  which  is  looked  forward  to  hopefully  by  the  best 
thought  of  our  times.  Above  all,  we  must  remember  that  nations 
are  moral  persons  having  the  duties  and  responsibilities  incident 
thereto.  As  citizens  we  must  look  well  that  our  national  policies 
shall  be  founded  on 

^^  .     .     .     right,  truth,  on  the  absolute  scale  of  God, 
No  pettiness  of  man's  admeasurement." 

If  on  this  scale,  this  basis,  our  mission  —  our  destiny  —  shall 
seem  to  call  us  to  a  more  active  participation  in,  a  greater  respon- 
sibility for,  the  affairs  of  the  world  than  has  hitherto  been  our 
lot,  let  us  not  be  fearful  of  the  results. 

As  students  our  first  responsibility  is  to  study  carefully  the 
history  of  this  land  of  ours  which  we  love  so  well ;  to  study  it 
from  a  comparative  standpoint  in  its  relations  to  general  history 
both  ancient  and  modern ;  to  study  it  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point in  its  relations  to  the  modern  disciplines  of  biology,  of  psy- 
chology, of  anthropology  and  of  sociology ;  to  study  it  always 
from  a  philosophical  standpoint  and  while  drinking  deep  from  the 
wisdom  of  the  masters  of  the  past,  to  be  eager  and  earnest  in  the 
light  of  the  new  studies  and  disciplines  of  to-day  to  discover 
new  relations,  to  make  new  groupings,  and  to  assist  in  unfolding 
a  new  philosophy  of  history  which  shall  be  to  us  as  Americans 
peculiarly  helpful  and  shall  take  America  as  a  central  point  for 
that  most  fascinating  and  helpful  of  all  studies — the  study  of 
univereal  history,  which  is  indeed  none  other  than  the  study !|of 
the  dealings  of  God  with  man. 
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Let  us  as  students  and  as  citizens  do  our  part  to  hasten  the 
coming  of  that  day  when, 

^'  Nations  shall  unconscioaslj  aspire 
By  looking  up  to  thee,  and  learn  that  good 
And  glory  are  not  different.     Announce  law 
By  freedom ;  exalt  chivalry  by  peace : 
Instruct  how  clear,  calm  eyes  can  overawe, 
And  how  pure  hands,  stretched  simply  to  release 
A  bond-slave,  will  not  need  a  sword  to  draw 
To  be  held  dreadful " 


^^  Drums  and  battle  cries 
Go  out  in  music  of  the  morning-star  — 
And  soon  we  shall  have  thinkers  in  the  place 
Of  fighters.     Each  found  able  as  a  man 
To  strike  electric  influence  through  a  race 
Unstayed  by  city-wall  and  barbican." 


THE  PEDAGOGICS  OF  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

FBAMCES  W.  LEWIS,  LOS  AKQELES,  CAL. 

IN  some  departments  of  modern  literature  the  schoolmaster  and 
his  work  furnish  a  most  important  topic.  Newspapers  and 
magazines,  orators  and  essayists,  statesmen, — even  the  German 
Emperor  himself  —  all  find  sufficiently  weighty  themes  in  the 
interests  and  methods  of  education.  The  schoolmaster,  his  aims 
and  his  means  of  attaining  them,  his  methods  and  their  results, 
are  subjects  of  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  writing  of  our  day. 
Yet  the  department  of  Fiction,  though  it  uses  the  schoolmaster, 
as  it  uses  other  characters  in  the  everyday  world,  uses  him  for  the 
most  part  with  no  thought  of  his  ethical  importance.  Dr.  Halmes 
in  Elsie  Yenner,  a  novel  expressly  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
heredity,  gives  us  carefully  drawn  pictures  of  two  teachers ;  but 
they  are  done  with  no  pedagogical  interest  whatever,  with  no 
thought  of  the  problems  of  education.  They  are  necessary  to  his 
story,  and  they  help  to  illustrate  his  theories  of  New  England 
peculiarities  and  inheritances.  The  heroine  of  Cape  Cod  Folks 
is  a  schoolmistress,  and  in  the  most  unconcerned  fashion  possible 
violates  every  principle  of  professional  ethics,  betrays  unblush- 
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inglj  the  most  delicate  confidences,  and  holds  up  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  reading  public,  the  oddities  and  extravagances  of  her 
neighbors  with  apparently  no  thought  of  her  own  shortcomings. 
She  certainly  has  no  pedagogical  purpose  in  her  delineation  of 
character,  though  those  who  are  training  teachers  might  very  well 
use  the  book  as  an  illustration  of  ^^how  not  to  do  it." 

Charlotte  Bronte  studies  the  teacher  in  all  seriousness.  In  her 
limited  world  the  schqolmaster  and  the  governess  are  important 
members  of  society,  and  she  treats  them  as  such.  The  scenes  of 
Villete  and  the  Professor  are  laid  in  boarding  schools,  the  hero  of 
Shirley  is  a  tutor,  and  the  heroine  of  Jane  Eyre  is  a  governess. 
She  even  recognizes  the  habitual  ascendancy  of  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  over  that  of  the  pupil  when  she  enables  the  somewhat 
priggish  Louis  Moore  to  win  the  spirited  Shirley.  Yet  she  exem- 
plifies no  pedagogical  principles,  she  has  no  theories  of  instruc- 
tion to  advance,  she  does  not  care  whether  other  teachers  improve 
npon  her  characters  or  are  misled  by  them.  The  interests  of  the 
pupils  do  not  touch  her,  her  mind  is  upon  her  story  and  not  at  all 
upon  any  teaching  of  teachers. 

Dickens  too  uses  the  schoolmaster.  He  satirizes  him  in  Squeers 
■and  Dr.  Brimble.  He  contrasts  his  nature  with  his  calling  in 
Bradley  Headstone.  He  makes  us  pity  prim  little  Miss  Peecher 
and  revere  the  dear  old  schoolmaster  who  befriended  Little  Nell. 
Dickens  is  purposely  a  reformer ;  he  rails  at  abuses  everywhere, 
and  holds  them  up  for  our  ridicule  while  he  makes  us  pity  their 
victims.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  find  many  pedagogical  abuses, 
and  in  but  one  case,  that  of  Mr.  McChoakumchild  in  Hard  Times, 
does  he  find  fault  with  existing  pedagogical  customs  and  methods. 
Even  here  his  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  facts  exclusively  is 
only  a  phase  of  his  opposition  to  that  hard  materialistic  way  of 
looking  at  life,  of  which  Mr.  Gradgrind  is  so  notable  an  example. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  as  we  glance  over  the  field  of  modern 
fiction,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  interest  of  the  age  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  teaching,  we  find  but  one  prominent  author  of 
novels  who  seems  to  be  thoroughly  interested  in  pedagogical 
problems  and  their  solution,  who  has  definite  theories  on  the  sub- 
ject of  teaching,  and  is  eager  to  expound  and  exemplify  them. 

George  MacDonald  uses  the  teacher  in  many  of  his  books  as  a 
leading  character.  Sometimes  the  hero  is  himself  a  tutor  of 
unusual  wisdom  in  the  home  of  some  wealthy  man.     Sometimes 
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he  iff  under  the  instruction  of  some  noteworthy  pedagogue  with 
theories  of  bis  own  and  a  peculiar  way  of  applying  them.  If 
there  is  no  character  in  the  story  fitted  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  author's  notions,  he  himaalf  by  his  reflections  upon  influences 
surrounding  his  characters,  makes  us  feel  that  the  pedagogical 
purpose  underlies  every  story,  and  that  the  author  is  especially 
concerned  in  teaching  teachers  how  to  tesoh,  and  other  people 
what  good  teaching  is. 

Perhaps  we  shall  see  this  more  easily  if  we  compare  his  meth- 
ods with  those  of  George  Eliot  in  cases  as  nearly  as  possible  par- 
allel. Bartle  Massey  in  Adam  Bede  is  introduced  into  the  plot 
to  account  for  Adam.  Mr.  Graham  appears  in  Malcolm  very 
largely  to.account  for  Malcolm.  Neither  hero  would  have  become 
what  he  is  represented  as  being,  but  for  the  influence  of  his 
teacher.  Mr.  Graham  and  Bartle  Massey  are  both  village 
schoolmasters,  both  men  of  kindly  sympathetic  natures,  both  con- 
scientious teachers.  Mr.  Graham,  as  befits  the  Scotch  school- 
master, is  the  more  learned,  but  his  learning  does  not  hold  a 
prominent  place  in  his  presentation.  He  is  a  thinker,  and  a 
teacher  of  thinking ;  while  Bartle  is  a  teacher  of  reading,  writing 
and  casting  accounts.  But  this  is  not  the  main  difference  between 
the  two  men.  Mr.  Graham  has  grown  sweeter  through  disap- 
pointment, his  own  troubles  have  made  him  only  the  more 
thoughtful  for  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  that  await  unconscious 
feet.  He  thinks  not  only  about  the  ends  for  which  he  is  work- 
ing, but  also  about  the  best  means  for  reaching  those  ends.  He 
has  formulated  in  his  own  mind  certain  principles  by  which  he 
will  work,  and  he  applies  those  principles  scientifically.  He 
refuses  to  contradict  error,  but  instead  enunciates  the  opposing 
truth,  and  lets  it  fight  the  error  until  it  conquers.  He  disciplines 
his  school  by  means  of  pet  names,  assigning  them  only  when  the 
pupil  has  shown  that  he  deserves  the  distinction,  and  withdraw- 
ing them  when  in  any  way  they  have  been  forfeited.  The  auth- 
or's interest  in  him,  the  reader's  also,  is  in  him  as  a  teacher,  and 
in  his.  theories  and  methods  of  teaching.  Bartle  Massey  on  the 
other  hand  is  not  especially  interesting  as  a  teacher.  The  author 
shows  him  to  us  in  but  one  schoolroom  scene,  and  there  she  is 
more  interested  in  making  us  see  the  character  of  the  man  than 
in  his  methods  as  a  teacher.  She  shows  us  his  tenderness  toward 
the  great,  overgrown  children  struggling  in  the  night  school  with 
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words  of  three  letters ;  she  tells  us  of  his  biting  rebuke  of  the 
laziness  and  indifference  of  the  lads  whom  he  accuses  of  thinking 
that  knowledge  is  to  be  got  cheap  —  they  may  come  and  pay  Bar- 
tie  Massey  sixpence  a  week  and  he'll  make  them  clever  at  figures 
without  their  taking  any  trouble.  But  she  balances  this  scene  by 
the  following  one  in  Bartle's  kitchen,  where  we  see  his  hatred  of 
woman,  his  tenderness  for  dumb  animals,  and  his  love  for  Adam. 
In  fact  it  is  as  Adam's  friend  far  more  than  as  the  schoolmaster 
that  she  shows  him  to  us  at  all.  Bartle  as  a  man  with  all  his 
eccentricities  is  interesting  to  her,  Bartle's  pedagogics  she  cares 
nothing  about. 

To  the  most  casual  reader  of  George  MacDonald,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  his  purpose  is  an  ethical  one,  and  that  his  ethics 
include  considerable  pedagogics.  Man's  relation  to  himself,  to 
his  fellow-man,  to  his  God, —  these  are  the  themes  that  occupy 
his  pen  and  absorb  his  thought.  In  fact,  unless  the  reader  is 
entirely  in  sympathy  with  him,  the  preaching  he  gives,  or  puts 
into  the  mouths  of  his  characters,  often  becomes  wearisome.  But 
preacher  as  he  is,  he  is  no  mere  casuist^  no  rehearser  of  empiric- 
ism. He  deals  less  with  the  outward  act,  than  with  the  inward 
springs  of  action ;  he  does  not  lay  down  the  law,  but  goes  down 
to  the  motive.  He  acknowledges  that,  ^'  It  is  infinitely  better  to 
think  wrong  and  to  act  right  upon  that  wrong  thinking,  than  it 
is  to  think  right,  and  not  do  as  that  thinking  requires  of  us."  — 
St.  George  and  St.  Michael.  Perfect  honesty  with  oneself,  and 
with  the  world,  loyalty  to  duty,  obedience  to  conscience,  —  these 
are  perhaps  old-fashioned  virtues,  but  such  as  they  are,  they  are 
the  warp  and  woof  of  MacDonald's  ethics. 

A  teacher  thus  himself,  though  not  always  of  youth,  MacDon- 
ald realizes  the  importance  of  early  training,  and  spends  much  of 
his  thought  upon  actual  teaching.  He  not  only  often  makes  his 
hero  a  teacher,  and  lets  us  in  that  way  into  some  of  the  secrets  of 
the  profession,  but  he  shows  us  different  types  of  teaching,  com- 
pares them,  and  sometimes  comments  upon  them  and  their  results. 
The  following  from  Wilfrid  Cumbermede,  is  a  fair  illustration  of 
such  comments,  and  the  wisdom  with  which  they  are  made: 

"  I  soon  perceived  a  great  difference  between  my  uncle's  teach- 
ing and  that  of  Mr.  Elder.  My  uncle  always  appeared  aware  of 
something  behind  which  pressed  upon,  perhaps  hurried  the  fact 
he  was  making  me  understand.     He  made  me  feel,  perhaps  too 
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much,  that  it  was  a  mere  step  to  something  beyond.  Mr.  Elder, 
on  the  other  hand,  placed  every  point  in  such  a  strong  light  that 
it  seemed  itself  of  primary  importance.  Both  were,  if  my  judg- 
ment after  so  many  years  be  correct,  admirable  teachers,  my  uncle 
the  greater,  my  schoolmaster  the  more  immediately  efficient." 

MacDonald  enters  into  the  delights  of  the  teacher  with  full 
sympathy.  He  says  in  St.  George  and  St.  Michael:  *'I  delight 
in  the  questions  of  the  docile,  they  are  the  little  children  of  wis- 
dom." 

In  David  Elginbrod,  '^  Few  delights  surpass  those  of  imparting 
knowledge  to  the  eager  recipient "  and  he  makes  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  his  heroes,  Donal  Grant,  say  :  *'  I  would  rather  till 
the  human  than  the  earthly  soil,  for  I  take  more  interest  in  the 
schoolmaster's  crops  than  in  the  farmer's." 

To  Donal  Grant  the  true  aim  of  the  teacher,  the  crop  which  he 
is  expected  to  produce,  is  a  man,  —  character  is  the  one  thing  to 
be  cultivated  ;  and  somewhere  later  he  says : 

^^  No  teacher's  object  should  be  to  train  such  as  the  world  counts 
heroes  or  successful  men,  but  lovers  of  the  truth  —  such  as  will 
not  think  great  things  of  themselves  because  they  do  what  any- 
one is  a  coward  or  a  liar  for  not  doing."  Here  he  agrees  closely 
with  that  greatest  of  Greek  teachers,  who  considered  the  first 
thing  in  education  was  to  know  the  truth,  the  next  to  do  the 
truth,  and  who  was  so  humble  that  he  was  amazed  that  the  oracle 
called  him  the  wisest  man  in  Greece,  until  he  considered  that  he 
perhaps  was  the  only  man  who  knew  how  little  he  knew.  Cer- 
tainly if  ancient  authority  is  worth  anything,  this  is  good  peda- 
gogy- 

But  in  thus  exalting  the  ethical  side  of  education  our  author 
does  not  by  any  means  underrate  the  intellectual  side,  or  the 
practical.  He  speaks  of  the  joy  that  lies  in  making  things  obey 
thoughts,  in  calling  out  of  the  mind  as  from  the  vasty  deep,  and 
setting  in  visible  presence  before  the  bodily  eye,  that  which  till 
then  had  neither  local  habitation  or  name.  He  shows  how  the 
teacher  leads  to  intellectual  effort  by  suggesting  a  motive  for  that 
effort,  usually  by  a  desire  for  information.  In  St.  George  and  St. 
Michael,  he  makes  the  old  Puritan  refuse  to  instruct  his  son  in  his 
political  beliefs  until  he  can  ask  intelligent  questions,  and  when 
he  asks  for  further  information  on  which  to  ground  his  questions, 
he  is  told  to  keep  his  ears  open.     But  while  such  a  stimulus  as 
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this  will  pique  an  adult  and  render  him  the  more  eager  to  find 
out  what  he  wants  to  know,  our  author  is  too  wise  to  recommend 
it  for  children,  and  Donal  Grant,  when  Davy  thinks  writing  a 
story  would  be  much  pleasanter  than  learning  about  nouns  and 
verbs,  shows  him  that  even  to  write  a  story  well,  one  must  know 
about  all  kinds  of  words.  Hugh  in  David  Elginbrod,  refuses  to 
let  Harry  study  any  more  Latin  until  he  asks  for  it,  and  leads  him 
in  such  a  way  that  he  does  ask  for  it,  and  is  willing  to  do  the 
drudgery  in  it  for  the  sake  of  what  he  wants  to  know  that  will 
come  afterward. 

In  this  respect  MacDonald  is  a  good  Herbartian.  He  believes 
in  rousing  interest,  in  making  as  easy  as  possible  the  paths  of 
learning.     Wilfrid  Cumbermede  again  says  : 

"  I  believe  a  part  of  my  uncle's  theory  of  education  was  that 
as  little  pain  as  possible  should  be  associated  with  merely  intel- 
lectual effort:  he  would  not  allow  me  therefore,  to  commence  my 
studies  until  the  task  of  learning  should  be  a  light  one.^' 

Hugh,  in  David  Elginbrod,  agrees  with  this  theory : 

"In  a  short  time  Harry's  health  was  so  much  improved,  and 
consequently  the  strength  and  activity  of  his  mind  so  much 
increased,  that  Hugh  began  to  give  him  more  exact  mental  opera- 
tions to  perform.  Just  as  if  he  had  been  a  reader  of  Lord  Bacon, 
which  as  yet  he  was  not,  and  had  learned  from  him  that  *  wonder 
is  a  seed  of  knowledge '  he  came  by  a  kind  of  sympathetic 
instinct  to  the  same  conclusion  practically  in  the  case  of  Harry. 
He  tried  to  wake  a  question  in  him  by  showing  him  something 
that  would  rouse  his  interest.  The  reply  to  the  question  might 
be  the  rudiments  of  a  science.  Things  themselves  should  lead 
to  the  science  of  them.  If  things  are  not  interesting  of  them- 
selves, how  should  any  amount  of  knowledge  about  them  be? 
To  be  sure  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  purely  or  abstractly  intel- 
lectual interest  —  the  pleasure  of  the  mere  operation  of  the  intel- 
lect upon  the  signs  of  things ;  but  this  must  spring  from  the 
highly  exercised  intellectual  condition  and  is  not  to  be  expected 
before  the  pleasures  of  intellectual  motion  have  been  experienced 
through  its  employment  for  other  ends." 

Again : — '*  Hugh  was  as  precise  about  the  grammar  of  a  language 
as  any  Scotch  professor  of  humanity,  but  he  thought  it  time  enough 
to  begin  that,  when  some  interest  in  the  words  themselves  should 
have  been  awakened  in  thie  mind  of  the  pupil.     He  hated  sloven- 
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liness  as  much  as  anyone,  but  the  question  was,  how  best  to 
arrive  at  thoroughness  in  the  end,  without  losing  all  the  higher 
objects  of  study ;  and  not  how,  at  all  risks,  to  commence  the 
study  of  thoroughness  at  once,  and  to  waste  on  the  shape  of  a 
pin  bead,  the  intellect,  which  properly  directed,  might  arrive  at 
the  far  more  minute  accuracies  of  a  steam  engine." 

Nowhere  does  MacDonald  inculcate  any  other  motive  for  intel- 
lectual work  than  this  one ;  always  the  desire  to  know  is  the 
motive  he  appeals  to^  The  one  more  frequently  used  by  teachers 
in  this  country.  Emulation,  he  despises,  for  he  says,  — 

^^  No  work  noble  or  lastingly  good  can  come  of  emulation  any 
more  than  of  greed ;  I  think  the  motives  are  spiritually  the  same. 
To  excite  it  is  worthy  only  of  the  commonplace,  vulgar  school- 
master, whose  ambition  is  but  to  show  what  fine  scholars  he  turns 
out,  that  he  may  get  more  pupils." — Sir  Gibbie. 

Our  author  concerns  himself  not  only  with  the  motives  to  be 
used  in  intellectual  education,  but  also  with  the  methods  to  be 
adopted.  We  have  had  a  hint  of  this  as  we  have  noticed  his  sug- 
gestions of  motive,  for  in  the  beginnings  the  two  are  inextricably 
involved.  We  see  already  that  he  favors  the  inductive  method, 
and  we  see  it  more  plainly  as  we  continue  our  study.  Of  Alec 
Forbes  he  says,  —  '^  The  fact  of  his  being  no  scholar  arose  from 
no  deficiency  of  intellectual  power  but  only  from  no  intellectual 
capacity ;  for  the  definite  enlargement  of  which  a  fitting  excite- 
ment from  without  is  alone  requisite." 

He  makes  Wilfrid  Cumbermede  say  again  of  his  uncle,  —  "  He 
would  seize  opportunities  of  beginning  things.  He  thought  more 
of  the  beginning  than  of  any  other  part  of  the  process." 

In  David  Elginbrod  he  says,  —  ^'  I  think  the  only  way  is  to  make 
the  operation  of  the  intellectual  tendency  on  the  one  side  reveal 
to  the  boy  his  deficiency  on  the  other.  This  once  done  all  will 
be  well." 

'^  He  showed  her  things  of  the  mountain,  things  in  the  sky, 
things  in  the  pools  and  streams  wherever  they  went.  He  did 
better  than  tell  her  about  them,  he  made  her  see  them,  and  then 
the  things  themselves  told  her." — Sir  Gibbie. 

Could  the  observational  method  be  more  plainly  indicated? 
Note  too  the  sympathy  of  the  following:  — "  For  one  thing,  Mr. 
Simon  always  in  anything  done,  took  note  first  of  the  things  that 
pleased  him,  and  only  after  that  proceeded  to  remark  on  the  faults 
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—  most  of  which  he  treated  as  imperfections,  letting  Cosmo  see 
plainly  that  he  understood  how  he  had  come  to  go  wrong."  — 
Warlock  of  Glen  Warlock. 

All  this*shows  that  MacDonald  does  not  undervalue  the  intel- 
lect, and  that  he  has  thought  much  about  the  motives  that  should 
be  used  to  rouse  and  stimulate  it,  the  methods  which  may  train  it, 
and  the  proper  attitude  of  teacher  to  pupil  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results.  Yet  he  gives  us  a  clue  to  his  own  feeling  of  relative 
importance  when  he  says  in  Sir  Gibbie,  —  "  Jn  her  own  case  she 
found  that  her  brains  were  never  worth  much  to  her  until  her 
heart  took  the  education  of  them." 

Intellectual  education  is  necessary,  brains  are  valuable,  and 
they  should  have  the  best  possible  cultivation  and  after  the  best 
methods ;  but  after  all,  character  is  more  weighty ;  the  heiart 
must  take  the  initiative  even  in  the  education  of  the  brain  and  it 
certainly  needs  the  higher  cultivation,  as  it  has  the  more  influ- 
ence on  the  life. 

Some  of  our  modern  educators  claim  that  the  training  in  right 
doing  to  be  given  by  the  teacher  consists  largely  in  the  formation 
under  pressure  of  the  school  laws  and  customs,  of  habits  of  indus- 
try, regularity,  punctuality,  self  control  and  self  reliance.  Mao- 
Donald,  on  the  contrary,  would  put  no  such  pressure.  Liberty  is 
the  key  note  of  training  for  him.  He  would  not  even  guard  the 
child  from  temptation  or  the  sight  of  evil.  He  makes  Wilfrid 
Cumbermede  in  speaking  of  one  of  his  teachers  say,  — 

"  Evidently  with  him,  objection  was  the  first  step  in  instruc- 
tion. It  was  better  in  his  eyes  to  say  you  were  wrong  than  to  say 
you  were  right,  even  though  you  were  more  right  than  wrong.  He 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  siding  with  the  truth  in  you,  of  dig- 
ging about  it  and  watering  it,  until  it  grew  a  great  tree  in  which 
all  your  thought  birds  might  nestle  and  sing  their  songs  ;  but  he 
must  be  ever  against  the  error,  —  forgetting  that  the  only  antag- 
onist of  the  false  is  the  true." 

But  he  contrasts  this  teacher  with  one  in  the  same  book  who 
believed  in  freedom  ;  who  said  when  he  was  quite  an  old  man  : — 

"The  great  end  of  training  is  liberty,  and  the  sooner  you  can 
get  a  boy  to  be  a  law  unto  himself,  the  sooner  you  make  a  man  of 
him.  This  is  impossible  without  freedom.  Let  those  who  have 
no  choice  or  who  have  not^  the  same  end  in  view  do  the  best  they 
can  with  such  boys  as  they  can  find,  I  chose  only  such  as  could 
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bear  liberty.     I  never  set  ap  as  a  reformer,  only  as  an  educator." 

Mr.  Graham,  whom,  by  his  affectionate  treatment,  the  author 
appears  to  consider  his  greatest  teacher,  made  his  village  school 
somewhat  on  the  same  lines,  though  without  selection  of  pupils. 

"  For  the  strangest  fact  in  it  would  have  been  the  last  to  reveal 
itself  to  an  ordinary  observer.  This  was  that  he  rarely  contra- 
dicted anything.  He  would  call  on  the  opposing  truth,  set  it 
face  to  face  with  error,  and  leave  the  two  to  fight  it  out.  The 
human  mind  and  conscience  were  he  said  the  plains  of  Armaged- 
don, where  the  battle  of  good  and  evil  was  forever  raging ;  and 
the  one  business  of  the  teacher  was  to  rouse  and  urge  this  battle 
by  leading  fresh  forces  into  the  field-forces  composed  as  little  as 
might  be  of  the  hireling  troops  of  the  intellect,  and  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  native  energies  of  the  heart,  imagination  and  con- 
science. In  a  word  he  would  oppose  error  only  by  teaching  the 
truth." 

This  permission  of  freedom  of  choice  our  author  believes  in 
carrying  to  the  utmost  possible  extent.  He  says  of  another  of 
his  great  teachers,  —  '*  Mr.  Simon  never  gave  him  anything  to  do 
at  home,  heartily  believing  in  the  imperative  duty  of  a  teacher  to 
leave  room  for  the  scholar  to  grow  after  the  fashion  in  which  he 
is  made,  and  that  what  a  boy  does  by  himself  is  of  greater  import 
than  what  he  doeis  with  any  teacher." — Warlock  of  Glen  War- 
lock. 

From  these  an4  similar  passages  we  may  see  that  our  author 
clearly  recommends  as  the  best  method  of  ethical  training  a  free- 
dom to  choose  between  good  and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood,  right 
and  wrong.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  the  over-timid,  who  would 
guard  the  child  from  all  knowledge  of  evil,  and  then  expect  him 
to  be  strong  enough  to  choose  the  good,  no  matter  how  attractive 
the  evil  might  be  made.  Nor  does  he  sympathize  either  with  the 
careless,  who  would  allow  the  child  to  meet  the  evil  unwarned 
and  unassisted.  On  the  contrary,  he  calls  on  the  teacher  to  bring 
up  the  forces  of  good,  like  a  wise  general  to  oppose  the  evil,  and 
notice  how  wisely  he  advises  calling  as  little  as  possible  on  the 
intellect  in  this  battle,  and  making  the  heart,  the  imagination  and 
the  conscience  the  phief  aids.  The  abstractions  of  the  intellect 
are  so  much  less  powerful  in  their  effect  upon  the  will,  than  the 
affections,  the  sympathies  and  the  religious  feelings. 

This  giving  the  boy  perfect  freedom  to  grow  in  the  way  for 
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which  he  is  made,  this  leaving  him  to  make  his  own  choices,  when 
once  the  consequences  of  the  choice  are  fairly  understood,  forms 
in  him  a  habit  of  decision,  of  self-reliance,  that  in  the  end  will 
result  in  the  strongest  character,  —  one  which  is  to  be  relied  upon 
for  consistency  and  loyalty  to  truth.  In  harmony  with  the  defini- 
tion of  a  leading  educator  of  our  own  times,  that  perfect  liberty 
is  perfect  obedience  to  perfect  law, — MacDonald  believes  that 
such  a  training  in  freedom  will  develop  the  strongest  adherence 
to  duty. 

^^  It  is  easy,"  said  Donal,  ^^  to  do  the  thing  we  ordain  ourselves, 

for  in  holding  to  that  we  make  ourselves  fine  fellows 

Depend  upon  it,  Davy,  to  do  what  we  are  told  is  a  far  grander 
thing  than  to  lay  the  severest  rules  upon  ourselves,  aye,  and  to 
stick  to  them  too." — Donal  Grant. 

And  again  Donal  says,  —  ^^  Whoever  does  the  thing  he  is  told 
to  do  —  the  thing  that  is,  that  has  a  plain  ought  in  it,  will  soon  be 
satisfied  that  there  is  some  one  who  will  not  forget  to  tell  him 
what  must  be  done,  as  soon  as  he  is  fit  to  do  it"  And,  also, 
"  We  are  bound  to  obey  the  truth,  and  that  to  the  full  extent 
of  our  knowledge  thereof,  however  little  that  may  be.  This  obli- 
gation acknowledged  and  obeyed,  the  road  is  open  to  all  truth  — 
and  the  only  road.     The  way  to  know  is  to  do  the  known." 

The  truth  is  to  be  carried  even  to  a  confession  of  ignorance,  if 
we  will  follow  our  author's  demands,  for  he  says,  — 

'^  There  are  many  who  think  that  to  confess  ignorance  is  to  lose 
respect,  and  doubtless  it  is  so  with  the  ignorant,  who  .claim  to 
know.  There  is  a  worse  thing,  however,  than  to  lose  respect  — 
to  deserve  to  lose  it,  and  he  does  that  who  would  gain  a  respect 
that  does  not  belong  to  him.  But  such  a  confession  is  a  ground 
of  respect  with  an  ordinarily  well-bred  child,  and  even  with  the 
ordinary  run  of  boys  will  raise  a  teacher's  influence.  They  recog- 
nize his  loyalty  to  the  truth.  For  to  love  the  truth  is  a  far  greater 
thing  than  to  know  it,  for  it  is  itself  truth  in  the  inward  parts  — 
act-truth,  as  distinguished  from  fact-truth :  in  the  highest  truth, 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  it  are  one,  or  if  not  identical,  then 
coincident." 

Here  we  have  the  key-note  of  MacDonald's  ethics ;  Love  the 
truth,  Do  the  truth,  Know  the  truth.  In  various  forms,  and  by 
various  methods,  he  preaches  this  constantly ;  his  plots  illustrate 
it,  his  characters  live  it. 
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Yet  MacDonald  is  not  the  author  of  any  system  of  philosophy. 
He  does  not  even  seem  to  be  a  reader  of  the  systems  of  others. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  formulate  his  opinions,  nor  to  arrange  them 
into  a  logical  whole.  He  is  more  anxious  to  be  true  than  to  be 
consistent,  to  be  helpful  than  to  be  logical.  Consequently  he  is 
consistently  logical,  as  far  as  he  goes,  and  he  leaves  much  to  be 
studied  out  by  those  who  read  him.  He  gives  us  the  results  of 
his  own  thinking,  careless  as  to  schools  of  philosophy,  and  like 
many  practical  teachers,  while  in  some  respects  he  is  a  good  Her- 
bartian,  in  others  he  is  a  consistent  Hegelian.  But  he  is  always 
and  continually  a  thinker,  a  student  of  men  and  of  children,  a 
teacher  of  all  who  will  come  to  him  in  the  spirit  of  truth-seeking 
and  truth-doing. 

A  few  more  of  his  own  words  will  illustrate  this  phase  of  his 
thought: — ^^  You  are  like  a  book  that  God  has  begun  and  I  am  to 
help  him  go  on  with  it,  and  I  must  learn  what  he  has  written 
already  before  I  know  what  to  do  next. .  ^  But  surely  you  know  what 
a  boy  is  Without  learning  me.'  You  might  just  as  well  say  that 
because  I  have  read  one  or  two  books,  I  must  know  every  book, 
for  the  one  is  a  book  and  the  other  is  a  book.  To  know  one  boy 
helps  to  understand  another,  but  it  does  not  make  one  under- 
stand another.  Every  boy  is  a  new  boy,  different  from  every 
other  boy  born  before  or  after  him.  Every  one  has  to  be  under- 
stood. ...  I  think  I  am  fit  to  be  your  tutor,  for  I  know  that 
I  do  not  quite  understand  any  boy,  and  so  I  am  the  less  likely  to 
fancy  I  understand  him  when  I  do  not." 

There  are  many  other  interesting  points  that  might  still  be 
noted,  which  would  show  the  opinions  of  our  author  on  matters 
of  every-day  interest  in  the  school-room  and  the  home.  His 
opinions  on  corporal  punishment  as  seen  in  Alec  Forbes  are  most 
interesting,  his  ideas  of  the  comparative  value  of  home  and  school 
education,  his  preference  for  the  relation  of  tutor  and  pupil,  in  all 
cases  where  the  pupil  is  of  the  right  material ;  these  and  many 
other  matters  of  interest  might  be  noticed  here,  but  my  article  is 
too  long  to  afford  them  room.  Those  who  are  attracted  by  this 
brief  introduction  to  his  thought  will  do  well  to  study  him  for 
themselves.  I  am  not  afraid  that  any  will  find  such  study  profit- 
less, who  will  go  to  him  thoughtfully,  in  the  reverent  spirit  of 
truth-seeking  which  he  so  constantly  inculcates. 
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READING  AS  A  MEANS   OF  NATURE-STUDr. 

EDWARD  L.  THOBNDIKE,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 

T  is  a  sad  fact  and  often  noted  that  many  of  our  quarrels  and 


misunderstandings  are  not  about  real  issues  but  only  about 
what  certain  petty  words  mean.  At  present  the  science  of  educa- 
tion seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  saddled  with  a  quarrel  of  this  sort 
in  coimection  with  the  discussion  of  science-teaching,  nature- 
study.  "Away  with  the  classics,"  says  one,  "for  what  we  con- 
fessedly need  in  order  to  cope  with  this  world  and  its  forces  is 
^cience^  and  quotes  Spencer  at  length.  "Science,  to  be  sure," 
replies  another,  "and  where  will  you  find  purer  scientific  knowl- 
edge than  in  the  realm  of  syntax?"  Our  children's  education  may 
rest  on  the  decision  as  to  what  the  word  "science"  means. 

Now  surely  the  sensible  way  to  reason  is  not  to  set  up  an 
abstract  notion  of  a  proper  discipline  and  argue  about  whether 
different  studies  fulfill  its  qualifications,  but  to. see  empirically 
what  the  different  studies  give  to  their  followers.  The  important 
thing  is  to  know  what  certain  studies  do  to  the  mind,  not  to 
decide  what  we  shall  call  them.  The  title  "language  "  or  "read- 
ing" should  not  blind  us  to  any  scientific  results,  any  information 
about  nature  which  the  study  brings.  Yet  I  am  sure  that  it  has, 
and  that  the  habit  of  resting  in  words  and  premature  abstractions 
has  prevented  us  from  recognizing  one  of  the  greatest  educational 
results  of  the  first  of  the  three  R's. 

Reading  the  vernacular  has,  it  seems  to  me,  an  important  part 
to  play  in  teaching  the  child  about  certain  sorts  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. Whether  what  I  have  to  say  is  of  value  will  appear 
most  quickly  if  it  is  put  in  dogmatic  form.  The  claim,  then,  is 
that  the  human  emotions  and  sentiments,  all  sorts  of  human 
actions  and  attitudes  of  mind,  and  the  feelings  of  transition  or 
relation  are  facts  of  the  real  world,  facts  for  science  and  that  the 
best  practical  way  of  getting  at  most  of  them,  the  only  way 
offered  by  the  school  curriculum,  is  by  means  of  the  study  of 
reading.  Charity,  magnanimity  and  intolerance,  sacrifice  success 
and  motive,  the  feelings  of  "nevertheless"  or  "in  spite  of"  are 
facts  as  truly  as  are  Napoleons  or  amoebae.  To  know  them  and 
their  manner  of  being  is  of  value  to  any  human  being  living  in  soci- 
ety with  other  human  beings.  But  it  is  impossible  to  bring  before  a 
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school  actaal  examples  of  the  expression  of  these  emotioiis  or  of 
the  acts  in  the  process  of  performance,  much  less  to  exhibit  the 
causes  and  development  of  any  of  them.  The  feelings  of  relation 
are  best  learned  by  having  them  forced  on  one  by  the  context. 
On  the  other  hand  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  given  to  the 
majority  of  children  by  their  ordinary  experience  is  not  much 
better  than  the  knowledge  thus  given  of  geography  or  history. 
Even  if  they  have  occasionally  been  in  the  presence  of  these 
facts,  no  one  has  been  by  to  call  their  attention  to  them  and  fix 
them  in  their  minds  by  labelling  the  things  with  names.  The 
ordinary  child  knows  what  it  is  to  want,  to  get,  to  be  mad  and 
sorry,  etc.,  but  the  riches  of  human  life  have  not  been  opened 
to  him.  He,  for  the  most  part,  does  not  know  what  they  are,  or 
what  makes  them  as  they  are.  The  child  will  not  of  his  own 
accord  know  human  nature  any  more  than  he  will  plant  or  animal 
nature,  physics  or  chemistry. 

The  need  of  some  means  to  present  this  field  of  facts  to  the 
child  and  the  value  of  such  knowledge  to  him  are  so  evident  that 
it  seems  best  to  speak  only  of  reading  as  such  a  means.  Even 
though  most  writers  of  reading  books  and  teachers  are  uncon- 
scious of  this  study  of  human  nature  as  one  end  of  their  teaching, 
yet  the  children  pick  up  a  great  deal  of  such  information.  The 
child,  for  instance,  reads  an  account  of  some  merciful  deed  and  by 
means  of  his  imagination  gets  hold  of  the  mental  fact,  mercy. 
The  necessity  of  relying  on  the  imagination  instead  of  sense-per- 
ception does  not  vitiate  the  knowledge  for  the  imagery  required 
is  of  the  simplest,  commonest  sort  involving  only  ordinary  experi- 
ences. In  less  direct  but  more  pervasive  ways  he  is  constantly 
taught  by  the  Qpntext  the  meanings  of  words  representing  new 
facts  of  this  sort.  If  the  reader  will  consider  how  few  of  the  host 
of  human  emotions,  arts,  tendencies,  etc.,  that  he  knows,  have 
ever  been  directly  experienced  by  him,  he  may  appreciate  what 
his  own  reading  has  probably  done  for  him. 

Now  the  moment  that  we  realize  that  reading  can  and  does 
mean  the  study  of  mental  facts,  of  human  nature,  we  must  realize 
also  that  its  value  can  be  increased  by  using  it  with  an  eye  to  the 
scientific  ways  of  attaining  this  end  more  completely.  If  ordinary 
reading  teaches  the  child  mental  facts  in  a  desultory,  incomplete, 
inaccurate  way,  a  thoughtful  teaching  of  reading  may  teach  him 
about  them  in  an  orderly,  complete  and  accurate  way.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  how  the  matter  which 
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children  read  can  with  proper  teaching  start  in  them  the  obBerva- 
tion  and  description  of  these  facts  of  human  nature  and  still  not 
disturb  the  other  ends  of  the  discipline  such  as  the  acquisition  of 
correct  pronunciation,  spelling,  vocal  expression,  literary  taste,  or 
syntax.  Nor  is  it  now  the  place  to  show  how  the  systematic  use 
of  reading  in  the  study  of  human  nature  may  be  kept  from  lessen- 
ing the  attractiveness  of  the  matter  read.  It  is,  indeed,  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  such  knowledge  would  not  be  of 
enough  value  to  be  sought  for  itself  alone,  but  there  seems  no 
reason  why  it  should  in  any  way  conflict  with  these  other  aims. 
Our  statement  is  merely  that  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  is 
worthy  knowledge  for  alU  that  we  can  give  it  in  the  schools  in 
connection  with  reading,  and  that  therefore  as  teachers  or  makers 
of  books  we  should  think  about  the  right  ways  to  use  the  study 
for  that  purpose  and  not  leave  the  matter  to  our  unconscious 
leadings  or  to  mere  accident. 

Two  corollaries  grow  out  of  our  proposition.  The  first  is  that 
the  study  of  human  nature  thus  begun  in  the  early  part  of  the 
school  course  might  serve  as  an  introduction  to  more  advanced 
work  in  psychology.  Of  course  the  word  psychology  is  so  asso- 
ciated wilii  the  thought  of  overhead  metaphysics  on  the  one  hand 
and  brass  instruments  and  tables  of  figures  on  the  other  that  the 
patient  reader  may  well  throw  up  his  hands  in  horror  at  this 
blank  declaration,  and  demand  that  it  be  explained.  There  is  a 
psychology,  the  heritage  of  metaphysics  and  theology,  to  which 
we  certainly  do  not  wish  to  introduce  our  common-school  pupils. 
It  may  very  well  be  left  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  the 
fates  have  cursed  with  the  appetite  for  intellectual  gymnastics  or 
blessed  with  the  high  love  of  truth  in  its  wholeness.  There  is, 
too,  a  psychology,  the  accidental  vagary  one  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  say,  of  the  passion  for  exactness  whose  methods  are  so  tiresome 
and  whose  results  are  of  so  little  common  human  interest  that  as 
yet  none  but  its  own  fanatics  would  try  to  enroll  it  as  a  factor  in 
a  liberal  education.  But,  though  it  may  not  be  found  in  college 
courses,  there  is  another  psychology,  the  psychology  of  Solomon 
and  Shakespeare,  the  science  whose  possession  gives  success  in  the 
arts  of  business,  politics  and  philanthrophy,  the  science,  probably 
the  only  one,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  knew.  If  a  man  has  a  mus- 
tard-seed's  worth  of  it  he  can  remove  mountains.  It  can  be 
taught  Witness  the  training  of  politicians,  diplomats  and  busi- 
ness men  by  intercourse  with  their  superiors,  or  the  universal 
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practise  of  setting  experienced  book-agents  to  teaoh  their  trade  to 
novitiates. 

Common-school  education  can  do  no  better  service  to  the  state 
or  individual  than  to  introduce  boys  and  girls  to  this  psychology, 
to  teach  them  its  facts  so  far  as  is  fit  and  to  inspire  them  with  an 
interest  in  them.  The  simple  descriptive  psychology  which  I 
have  tried  to  show  may  be  taught  by  means  of  reading  can  serve 
as  such  an  introduction.  How  far  we  might  carry  the  study  and 
and  with  what  success  we  shall  never  know  until  we  try.  The 
prospect  seems  bright  enough  to  make  the  duty  of  trying  impera- 
tive. Ought  not  human  nature  to  be  studied  if  any  science  is 
studied?  May  it  not  be  begun  in  connection  with  the  common 
discipline  of  reading? 

The  other  corollary  is  that  in  this  light  reading  may  serve  bet- 
ter than  now  as  an  introduction  to  literature.  Literature  means 
all  things  to  all  men  but  one  thing  which  it  surely  means  in  the 
case  of  the  novel,  drama  and  story  is  the  expression  in  the  pleas- 
ure-giving way  of  the  human  emotions,  acts  and  attitudes  of 
which  we  have  been  talking.  Very  few  people  among  those  of 
authority  would  have  any  one,  much  less  young  people,  read 
George  Eliot's  stories,  for  instance,  for  the  sake  of  their  formal 
excellence  or  descriptive  imagination.  The  content  of  literature 
in  these  forms  is  caviar  to  the  judgment  of  any  one  who  has  not 
some  appreciation  of  our  kind  of  psychology,  some  intelligent 
interest  in  other  people's  mental  lives.  And  the  more  knowledge 
and  interest  he  has  the  more  he  will  get  out  of  the  subtle  and 
novel  aspects  of  human  nature  which  literature  often  presents. 
He  will  add  to  the  childish  fascination  of  seeing  what  happens  and 
to  the  sentimental  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  characters  whom  he 
loves  or  detests,  the  intellectual  interest  in  seeing  what  human 
beings  feel  and  how  they  act,  in  knowing  how  his  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  world  live.  He  will  gain  an  interest  in  literature 
as  the  representation  and  criticism  of  life  and  so  far  as  he  gains 
it,  so  far  he  will  discard  books  which  give  him  only  the  senti- 
mental pleasure.  The  schools  may  thus  raise  the  American  girl's 
taste  in  novels  above  the  level  of  sentimentality  and  give  her  a 
psychology,  a  view  of  human  life,  beyond  the  crude  gossip  of  the 
household  and  the  weak  nonsense  of  her  present  reading;  they 
may  make  literature  a  means  of  mental  and  moral  hygiene.  For 
its  possible  consequences  then,  as  well  as  for  its  own  sake,  I 
plead  that  reading  may  be  made  the  means  of  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  human  nature-facts. 
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THE  INVENTIVE  FACULTY, 

WALTER  K.  PALMEB,  M.  E.,  LA  WHENCE.  KANSAS. 

[Tbe  following  Is  a  short  address  dellyered  before  the  Sigma  Chi  Society,  the  honorary 
soientiflc  society  of  our  American  Colleges  and  Universities,  at  the  University  of  Kan^ 

sas.] 

I  HAVE  found  a  peculiar  interest  and  fascination  in  noting  the 
mental  characteristics  of  those  who  possess  the  ability  to 
produce  what  we  term  an  **  invention,"  and  in  following,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  possible,  the  mental  processes  whereby  an  invention  is 
evolved.  And  it  has  seemed  hopeful,  too,  that  from  these  obser- 
vations might  result,  perhaps,  some  knowledge  which  would  prove 
of  value  in  bringing  forth  and  stimulating  this  creative  faculty  in 
our  students. 

Data  for  such  a  study  are  at  first  not  easy  to  obtain,  but  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  one  who  possessed  this  faculty  in  the 
highest  development  gave  an  insight  which  has  made  it  possible 
to  trace,  in  many  instances,  the  steps  that  led  through  a  maze  of 
intricate  operations,  mental  and  material,  to  the  complete  inven- 
tion. 

The  finished  invention,  standing  complete,  wonderful  in  its 
simplicity  and  absolute  fitness,  is  the  marvel  of  all.  In  those  who 
can  see  nothing  but  the  accomplished  fact,  it  produces  a  strange 
feeling  of  wonder  and  admiration.  But  to  those  who  can  see 
beyond,  into  the  mental  workshop  whence  it  came,  how  much 
more  of  meaning  attaches  to  it. 

First  of  all,  we  see  that  there  was  in  the  beginning  a  problem,  a 
clearly  stated,  definite  end  toward  which  to  work.  Before  any 
step  could  be  taken  the  object  to  be  attained  must  have  been 
determined  in  all  its  details.  There  can  be  nothing  vague,  else  the 
work  when  begun  will  be  aimless  and  unproductive.  Every 
desirable  feature  of  the  solution  must  be  clearly  imagined  and 
distinctly  held  in  mind,  while  everything  not  absolutely  essential 
is  excluded.  No  compromise  is  to  be  permitted,  if  a  truly  great 
result  is  sought  —  the  ideal  realization  of  the  desired  end,  in  all 
its  details  must  be  in  clear  outline  before  the  mind  and  held  there 
constantly  in  view. 

Then   comes   the   mental   review  of  all  applicable  principles; 
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experiences  with  similar  problems,  and  old  forms  and  devices- 
which,  perchance,  may  contribute  in  some  way  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  result.  Last  of  all  is  the  embodiment  in  actual 
dimensions.  If  an  intricate  machine  be  the  subject  every  motion 
will  be  performing  its  part  in  relation  to  every  other,  before  the 
mind  of  Uie  inventor,  before  a  thought  is  given  to  the  actual  final 
proportions. 

This,  then,  is  the  way  the  inventor  works  —  first,  a  problem 
clearly  conceived  — then  a  solution  in  abstract  principle,  conform- 
ing however  to  physical  considerations,  derived  by  repeated  trials 
and  eliminations — then  the  embodiment  in  practical  proportions. 

Seeing  thus  the  steps,  what,  then,  are  some  of  the  requisites 
which  a  successful  inventor  must  possess?  The  first  is  naturally 
great  knowledge  of  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  field  of  his 
inventive  work.  His  mind  must  be  stocked  with  details  —  intri- 
cate, difficult  details  of  experience,  of  study  and  of  observation. 
And  there  must  be  that  vividness  of  imagination  which  will 
enable  him  to  pass  all  of  these  in  review  before  his  mind — every 
form,  principle,  fact  and  formula,  clearly,  quickly  and  svstemat- 
ically,  by  classes  and  kinds,  associated  and  related,  so  that  from 
among  them  all  may  be  chosen  those  immediately  helpful.  Then 
with  5iis  imaginative  power  of  reviewing  stored  knowledge,  there 
must  be  that  creative  imagination  which  at  will  can  conjure  up 
new  shapes,  form  new  combinations,  twist  old  forms  to  new  ends, 
or  modify  old  ideas,  formulae  or  methods  to  meet  new  require- 
ment!. 

Then  there  must  be  a  strong  will  power — a  tireless  determina- 
tion coupled  with  the  power  of  abstraction  in  a  high  degree.  For 
success  only  comes  by  holding  constantly  before  the  mind's  eye 
the  full  realization  of  the  desired  result,  never  yielding,  never 
compromising,  applying  and  trying  every  relevant  item  of  knowl- 
edge, and  excluding  snarply  every  thought  not  clearly  in  the 
direction  of  the  desired  end. 

And  withal,  there  must  be  a  certain  indefinable  ^^ sense  of  fit- 
ness," an  intuitive  judgment,  to  make  possible  an  harmonious  and 
artistic  whole,  and  which  when  rules  and  science  fail  will  point 
the  way  to  an  attempt,  a  sort  of  genius  akin  to  the  poetic,  which 
must  be  innate. 

If  ^'Poeta  nascitur^  nanJU^''  be  true,  it  is  likewise  true  that  the 
inventor  must  be  born.  That  is,  he  must  be  born  with  this  almost 
poetic  nature,  and  with  the  capacity  for  receiving  the  requisite 
of  mental  powers.  Then  he  may  be  made  an  inventor.  Without 
this  capacity  and  this  instinct,  no  amount  of  training  can  avail. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  with  this  quality  present  in  the  highest 
degree,  no  one  can  be  an  inventor  in  this  scientific  age  without 
certain  kinds  of  training,  which  will  afford  the  essential  mental 
discipline. 

The  French,   with   their   characteristic  spirit,   recognize   this 
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poetic  element  in  the  inventor's  nature.  "L' invention  n'est — 
elle  pas  la  poesie  de  la  science?"  asks  M.  Pataille,  in  his  ^^Traite 
des  Machines  &  Vapeur."  Continuing  he  says: — *^  All  great  dis- 
coveries bear  an  unmistakable  mark  of  poetic  thought.  One  must 
be  a  poet  to  create.  Therefore,  if  the  powerful  machinery,  the 
true  source  of  the  productiveness  and  industry  of  our  day,  is  to 
undergo  radical  change  it  will  be  to  men  of  imacrination,  and  not 
to  men  who  are  merely  specialists,  that  we  shall  owe  the  trans- 
formation." 

This  peculiar  poetic  instinct  cannot  be  created,  but  must  be 
inborn.  The  dormant  germ  of  it  may  be  awakened,  however,  and 
nurtured  and  developed.  And  few  indeed  are  the  natures  that 
do  not  possess  at  least  one  little  germ, — covered  deeplvitmay  be, 
sometimes,  but  present  in  greater  or  less  degree.  To  find  this 
and  bring  it  into  as  full  a  life  as  possible,  should  be  the  pleasure 
and  duty  of  every  teacher.  To  the  teacher  of  young  pupils, 
especially,  is  given  the  great  privilege,  for  in  early  youth,  when 
nature  is  plastic,  this  element  is  most  easily  found  and  increased. 

Not  every  one  can  acquire  the  ability  to  become  a  successful 
mechanical  inventor,  nor  is  this  to  be  desired  at  all.  But  this 
inventive  or  creative  faculty  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  all.  The 
chemist,  the  physicist,  the  biologist,  the  writer,  the  musician,  the 
lawyer,  the  physician — all,  as  well  as  the  engineer,  can  profit 
well  from  its  possession.  Every  one  in  modern  life  needs  the 
power  of  vigorous,  original  thought  and  work,  which  comes  le%t 
from  a  large  development  of  this  inventive  faculty.  ^ 

How,  then,  can  we  produce  this  development  in  the  natures  of 
our  students,  presuming,  as  well  we  may,  that  nearly  all  possess 
at  least  a  weak  germ  of  the  essential  poetic  disposition?  The  firat 
and  greatest  of  all  means  is  the  teacher —  an  enthusiastic  teacher 
— a  teacher  of  original  thought  —  a  true  teacher — one  who 
possesses  the  poetic  feeling,  the  rigid  discipline,  and  deep  sympa- 
thies. To  such  a  teacher,  every  incident  is  an  opportunity,  and 
all  things  meant  for  drawing  out  and  expanding  and  making 
original  the  pupil's  nature. 

But  there  are  certain  courses  of  discipline  which  may  be  help- 
fully employed  as  agencies  in  the  development.  Too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  upon  the  study  of  the  geometrical  mathematics  — 
inventional  geometry  at  an  early  stage  —  the  working  of 
^^ originals"  so  called,  in  the  course  in  Euclid,  geometrical  draw- 
ing and  descriptive  geometry.  And  for  the  engineer  the  study 
of  Kinematics,  the  science  of  pure  motion,  for  its  educational 
results  as  well  as  knowledge  acquired. 

These  subjects  pursued  under  the  guidance  of  such  a  teacher  as 
just  described,  cannot  fail  to  awaken  powers  of  original  thought 
and  action  if  there  be  any  germs  of  them  at  all  present  in  the 
natures  of  the  pupils,  with  the  result  of  producing  stronger,  more 
useful  men,  better  members  of  society. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  last  Thursday  in  Jauuary  is  dow  pretty  widely  observed  as  the 
day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges.  Many  seasons  of  spiritual  revival 
have  their  beginnings  in  the  services  held  and  the  prayers  offered  on 
this  day.  A  great  number  of  earnest  Christian  men,  in  the  various 
walks  of  life,  look  upon  this  annually  recurring  day  with  tender  inter- 
est, marking  as  it  does  the  time  when,  years  ago,  in  certain,  old  college 
halls,  they  were  converted  and  began  the  religious  life.  We  trust  this 
day  wilL  be  more  and  more  widely  observed.  Especially  do  our  young 
men  and  women  need  prayers  during  these  critical,  epochal  years  of  life 
when  their  future  careers  are  being  shaped.  Not  only  the  prayers  of 
loving  fathers  and  mothers  but  of  all  the  churches  should  be  enlisted  in 
behalf  of  this  rapidly  growing  army,  —  the  flower  of  our  youth. 

AFTER  much  good  natured  rivalry  between  Los  Angeles,  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Salt  Lake  City,  the  question  as  to  the  place  where 
the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  will  be  held 
£as  finally  been  decided  in  favor  of  Los  Angeles.  These  are  all  vigor- 
ous, pushing  cities  and  wide  awake  to  their  educational  interests.  Los 
Angeles  now  has  a  population  of  110,000.  It  is  the  most  populous  and 
wide-awake  city  of  Southern  California  with  snow-clad  mountains 
behind  it  and  the  broad  Pacific  twenty  miles  out  in  front.  A  dozen 
lines  of  railway  are  said  to  center  in  Los  Angeles.  It  is  well  provided 
with  electric  cars  and  electric  lights  and  paved  or  asphalt  streets,  and 
public  parks  and  wonderful  gardens.  This  is  the  country  for  flowers 
and  oranges.  And  as  Californian  hospitality  is  proverbial  those  who 
go  to  Los  Angeles  next  July  will  meet  a  royal  welcome  and  have  a  most 
enjoyable  time.  Supt.  J.  A.  Foshay  and  the  teachers  of  the  city  and  of 
the  well-known  Normal  school  are  already  planning  and  working  to  secure 
a  large  attendance,  and  minister  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  every 
guest.  And  their  efforts  are  being  seconded  by  a  host  of  public  spirited 
citizens.  Hoping  that  the  meeting  will  be  a  very  successful  one,  we 
advise  all  our  readers  who  can  to  be  there. 

^H£  recent  holiday  convention  of  Southern  teachers  in  New  Orleans, 
with  their  distinguished  Northern  visitors,  was  in  many  respects 
the  most  notable  demonstration  yet  made  of  the  educational  attitude  of 
that  portion  of  the  country.     In  the  number  and  representative  char- 
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acter  of  its  Southern,  Northern  and  national  delegates,  it  was  so  decisive 
as  to  forever  set  at  rest  the  idle  fear  that,  now,  or  at  any  future  time, 
there  can  be  any  serious  difference  on  any  fundamental  educational 
question  of  principle  or  policy  between  the  sections.  Leaving  out  the 
irresponsible  element  everywhere,  the  leading  educators  of  the  South  as 
of  the  East  and  West  are  men  and  women  who,  just  now,  are  doing 
as  much  hard  thinking  and  honest  work  as  any  other  class  of  people  in 
the  country.  Nowhere  is  it  better  understood  than  among  these  people 
that  the  bottom  question  in  the  new  colonial,  as  in  the  late  southern  era, 
is  not  so  much  political  or  commercial  as  educational.  Commissioner 
William  T.  Harris  never  did  a  better  piece  of  work  than  in  his  masterly 
presentation  of  the  argument  for  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  masses 
through  the  general  education  which,  instead  of  leaving  the  workman, 
^  as  now,  so  often  a  mere  attachment  to  one  occupation,  informs  and 
broadens  his  mind  and  wakes  up  his  executive  power  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  changing  conditions  of  labor  everywhere.  The  perilous  side  of 
the  labor  question  is  the  vast  number  of  unskilled,  unschooled  and  nar- 
row-minded people  in  all  departments  of  industry  who  are  always  in 
danger  of  being  thrown  out  of  employment  by  any  advanced  method 
of  work,  however  beneficial  it  may  be  to  the  whole  people.  "Where 
the  carcass  is  there  the  eagles  are  gathered  together '' ;  and  it  is  inevit- 
able that  any  group  of  laborers  thus  displaced  by  the  onward  march  of 
skilled  and  scientific  industry  will  find,  at  its  head,  straightway,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  chronic  labor  agitator  class  which  is  now  the  danger 
end  of  the  class  of  professional  politicians.  The  cure  is  not  to  sus- 
pend civilization;  but  to  "hurry  up''  the  sound  mental,  moral  and 
industrial  training  of  the  lower  laboring  class.  Then,  every  year,  there 
will  be  an  increasing  number  of  workmen  of  all  occupations  able  to 
meet  the  changing  conditions  of  their  own  class  and,  as  the  New  Eng- 
land people,  trained  in  the  common  school  for  250  years,  have  been 
able  to  face'the  great  change  from  a  farming  to  a  commercial  and  man- 
ufacturing civilization,  with  the  greatest  advantage  not  only  to  all 
their  states  but  to  the  agricultural  class,  so  gradually,  will  the  peril 
from  illiteracy  and  unskilled  labor  in  North  and  South  be  averted.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  this  admirable  address  of  Dr.  Harris's  is  being 
quoted  and  enforced  by  the  leading  press  of  these  states.  The  noisy 
and  ignorant  demonstration  of  the  small  politician  class  in  the  South 
against  the  education  of  the  negro  will  disappear  under  the  wise  and 
practical  leaderahip  of  such  educators  of  both  races  as  now  have  the 
problem  of  solving  the  labor  and  race  question  in  hand,  through  the 
peaceful  agency  of  universal  education. 
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BY  the  way,  the  method  of  educational  communication  with  what 
may  be  called  the  Educational  Public,  adopted  by  Commissioner 
Harris,  could  be  followed  with  excellent  results  by  many  of  the  frater- 
nity who  are  confusing  the  public  and  misleading  the  average  teacher, 
not  by  *'  too  much  learning,"  but  through  a  versatile  and  *'  vagarious  " 
style  of  writing  that  leaves  every  critical  point  in  confusion.  Within 
the  past  dozen  years,  the  Doctor  has  selected  a  very  few  topics  which 
were  in  danger  of  becoming  ^^  storm  centres  "  through  the  entire  realm 
outside  and  occasionally  inside  the  teaching  class,  for  treatment.  We 
remember  how  he  took  up  the  regulation  impeachment  of  the  common 
school  by  its  enemies,  that  popular  education  is  the  prolific  mother 
of  crime,  pauperism  and  the  entire  dark  side  of  the  community.  He 
seized  upon  the  decisive  point,  the  right  <  ^  denominator  "  in  the  etatls* 
tics  of  illiteracy  and  crime;  showing  that  the  percentage  of  crimi- 
nals in  the  illiterate  was  overwhelmingly  greater  than  in  the  literate 
classes.  This  simple  proposition  he  put  into  every  address  of  the 
year;  in  a  style  so  simple  and  conclusive  that  even  the  average 
newspaper  news  editor  <'on  the  run"  would  stop  and  read  it.  The 
demonstration  went  through  the  press  of  the  country  like  one  of  Samp* 
son's  broadsides  through  a  Spanish  cruiser ;  and  we  have  heard  noth** 
ing  of  that  humbug  of  late  from  any  respectable  authority.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  field  of  confused  and  contentious  spec- 
ulation which,  under  the  misleading  names  Psychology,  Biology,  Meta- 
physics, Physiology  and  their  combinations,  was  leaving  the  average 
school  teacher  in  peril  of  another  forty  years  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness, with  no  assurance  of  the  ^<  Promised  Land."  By  a  simple  indi- 
cation of. the  ^'strategic  point"  in  the  entire  field  and  its  illumination 
on  every  side,  the  Doctor  has  not  only  given  a  new  direction  to  the  dis- 
cussion but  reassured  thousands  of  earnest  and  studious  teachers  in  the 
•common  work  of  the  common  school.  The  point  is  that  there  are  but 
two  propositions  of  radical  importance  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  '« Scotch 
mist "  of  controversy :  Is  man,  as  we  now  know  him,  a  being  endowed 
with  a  central  faculty  of  free  vital  will  which  makes  him  an  originating 
power  in  affairs ;  creative,  responsible  factor  in  character  and  civiliza- 
tion ;  does  this  lift  him  above  the  domain  of  physical  nature  and  make 
him  the  final  argument  for  the  three  fundamental  facts  of  religion,  — 
God,  Duty  and  Immortality?  Or  is  man  simply  a  creature  whose  life 
in  its  every  relation  in  this  world  is  dependent  on  *^  somewhat  above 
him  that  makes  for"  every  phase  of  his  being  and  of  the  world's  civili- 
sation, —  every  thing  for  which  in  all  practical  affairs  he  is  held  respon- 
sible? The  aflSrmative  of  this  question,  the  ^^  strategic  point,"  has  been 
seized  and,  like  a  fortified  <<city  set  on  a  hill"  so  illuminated  that  it 
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has  been  made  visible  above  the  smoke  and  shouting  below,  by  reiter- 
ated statement  and  finally  by  his  recent  inimitable  presentation  which 
occupies  the  major  part  of  his  late  volume  and  which  should  be  sep- 
arated from  the  remainder  and  printed  as  a  text-book  in  every  normal 
school  and  college  in  the  land.  In  the  same  way,  the*  Commissioner  is 
now  dealing  with  the  relations  of  universal  education  of  the  improved 
type,  including  industrial  training,  to  the  labor  question  which  now, 
more  than  any  other,  disturbs  and  really  directs  the  legislation  of  the 
country.  It  would  seem  incredible  that  today  the  goveniment  of  the 
United  States,  in  an  important  department  like  the  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing, has  been  impelled  to  surrender  to  the  demands  of  the  ignorant  and 
insolent  leaders  of  the  ^*  Labor  Unions,"  and  put  out  improved  machin- 
ery in  favor  of  hand-labor.  The  demand  is  now  made  of  the  President 
that  the  Superintendent  of  this  Bureau  shall  be  removed  because  of  his 
supposed  approval  of  the  superior  to  the  inferior  methods  of  work. 
Against  this  last  **kick"  of  imperious  ignorance  against  the  develop- 
ment of  scientific  industry  in  every  department^  it  was  high  time  that 
the  nation's  representative  man  in  education  should  begin  again  his 
great  work  as  educator  of  the  intelligent  people,  by  showing  the  inevit- 
able and  unanswerable  facts  concerning  the  results  of  general  education 
on  the  laboring  man  evei'ywhere,  and  demonstrating  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  an  intelligent  working  class,  officered  by  skilled  captains  of 
industry,  to  the  existence  of  Republican  institutions. 

EDUCATIONAL  tours  have  become  a  feature  of  American  life. 
No  instrumentality  is  better  adapted  to  broaden  one's  outlook 
and  impart  a  spirit  of  understanding  of  the  world's  life,  than  travel 
intelligently  planned  and  rightly  conducted.  It  delivers  from  narrow- 
ness and  provincialism,  the  bane  of  all  healthy  mental  growth  and 
progress.  Especially  should  every  teacher  become  familiar  with  the 
more  important  parts  of  our  own  country,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so  with  a  necessary  economy  of  time  and  money.  Modern  facilities  of 
travel  are  so  complete  that  it  is  easy  and  not  too  expensive  for  every 
teacher  sometime  to  visit  such  localities  as  Washington,  Plymouth  and 
other  historic  centres  of  national  interest.  A  few  vacation  days  so 
spent  add  immensely  to  a  teacher's  power  and  personal  influence. 
There  is  nothing  like  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses;  and  when  a 
teacher  is  able  to  state  what  he  or  she  has  actually  seen  of  the  sessions 
of  Congress  or  the  buildings  of  the  administrative  departments,  or  the 
relics  and  monuments  of  the  Pilgrims,  history  and  national  affairs  cease 
to  be  misty  and  far-away  and  are  brought  near  and  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  dullest  classes.     We  heartily  believe  in  the  educative 
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infloeDoefl  of  tiavel.  With  this  in  view  we  have  planned  a  Spring  Vaca- 
tion Tour  to  Washington,  D.  C,  U>  which  we  invite  the  attention  of 
teachers.  It  will  occupy  eight  days  from  Boston  to  Boston,  giving  five 
full  days  in  Washington  for  sight-seeing.  The  entire  expense  will  be 
$27.     We  invite  correspondence. 


TIMEL  r  MEMORANDA . 

CLARA  M.   WHITE,  GLADSTONE*  MICH. 

IT  IS  more  than  essential  that  every  teacher  should  try  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times.  Nevertheless  it  is  often  difiScult  to  get  just  the  inform- 
ation one  may  wish  for  in  regard  to  recent  events,  discoveries,  inven- 
tions, publications,  changes  in  government  or  geography. 

An  excellent  plan  is  to  begin  and  conscientiously  keep  up  a  set  of 
blank  books  for  such  entries  as  one  judges  worthy  of  note.  For  instance 
have  one  book  devoted  to  what  you  consider  to  be  current  history.  Set 
down  dates  and  important  events  in  order.  We  as  a  nation  are  making 
history  fast  just  now.  It  would  be  well  to  get  a  file  of  the  last  year's 
newspapers,  and  date  your  historical  memoranda  at  least  as  far  back  as 
the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  war.  There  have  also  been  of  late  very 
important  events  in  other  countries.  Russia,  England,  China,  Turkey, 
France,  Germany,  are  all  busy  making  history.  We  are  right  in  the 
midst  of  great  changes  and  they  are  coming  so  fast  that  the  stirring 
news  of  tomorrow  will  make  dim  in  our  minds  the  events  of  today. 
We  want  to  remember  them  all,  or  at  least  have  them  where  we  can  get 
at  them  for  ready  reference. 

Have  another  book  for  current  literature  and  enter  therein  the  dates 
of  the  deaths  of  prominent  literary  men  and  women.  A  large  number 
of  eminent  authors  and  poets  have  died  within  the  last  few  yeara. 
Begin  as  far  back  as  you  conveniently  can,  and  then  keep  these  entries 
right  up  to  date.  Enter  in  this  book  also  titles  of  new  books  of  note, 
short  criticisms  on  them,  brief  sketches  of  new  literary  lights. 

Let  volume  three  be  for  scientific  news — discoveries  in  chemistry, 
astronomy,  medicine,  botany ;  changes  in  geography.  Devote  a  por- 
tion of  the  book  to  each  subject.  A  large  section  of  this  volume  you 
may  well  resei-ve  for  the  science  of  pedagogy.  Keep  up  with  new 
methods  and  advanced  ideas  in  your  own  profession.  Gnter  your  own 
criticism  on  methods  that  you  have  tried  and  found  valuable  or  the 
reverse. 

Make  all  entries  clear,  plain,  concise,  in  chronological  order,  grouped 
of  course  by  years.  It  will  facilitate  reference,  too,  to  keep  all  matter 
properly  indexed. 

The  present  advantages  of  such  a  system  will  be  great.  Your  daily 
reading  of  all  kinds  will  take  on  an  added  pleasure  and  benefit.  You 
will  not  care  to  miss  the  day's  paper,  for  you  might  lose  some  contem- 
porary history,  science,  or  literary  news  which  you  very  much.  want. 
You  will  read  your  newspaper  too  with  a  distinct  end  in  view,  and  will 
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soon  find  yourself  classifying  and  judging  what  is  news  and  what  is 
not,  what  is  worth  remembering  and  what  is  not,  endeavoring  to  con- 
dense much  into  a  few  words.  You  will  gain  in  analytical  power  and 
unconsciously  cultivate  your  memory. 

Magazincb  —  religious,  educational  and  literary  —  will  give  you  more 
data.  When  a  new  book  is  worth  reading,  read  it  so  that  when  it  is 
finished  you  can  write  quickly  a  brief  resum^  and  short  criticism  for 
your  volume  of  literary  memoranda. 

You  will  find  yourself  gradually  becoming  better  informed  on  all 
topics.  A  teacher  is  supposed  to  be  a  perfect  well  of  information,  an 
artesian  well,  with  no  limit  to  the  supply,  and  your  pupils  will  ask  yon 
all  manner  of  questions  with  perfect  confidence  that  of  course  you  know 
the  answers.  Your  memorandum  books  will  at  least  give  you  a  quick 
and  ready  source  for  the  answers  to  a  gi'eat  many  of  those  innumerable 
questions.  If  in  addition  to  making  entries  you  have  jotted  down  the 
source  of  your  information  on  the  subject,  you  may  put  many  a  pupil 
on  the  track  of  a  magazine  article  or  a  book  which  will  be  most  useful 
to  him  in  his  studying  or  composition  writing. 

Your  memorandum  books  will  grow  in  value  with  the  years.  A  half 
a  century  hence,  when  you  are  an  old  man  or  woman,  you  will  Lave  such 
a  mine  of  wisdom  at  your  command  that  perhaps  you  will  be  tempted 
to  publish  a  book.  At  any  rate  should  you  live  that  long,  and  keep  up 
this  systematic  fact  collection,  you  will  be  much  sought  after  by  the 
future  historian  and  biographer. 


PINEBL  UFF  AND  ITS  SANITART  SCHOOL. 

DO  you  know  anything  about  it?  If  not  you  ought  to.  Why? 
Because  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  those  suffering  from  catarrhal 
troubles  or  tendency  to  consumption.  It  is  situated  in  the  long-leaved 
pine  region  of  North  Carolina,  where  skies  are  bright  and  the  water  as 
pure  as  can  be  found  in  this  country.  Hundreds  of  young  persons  in 
the  North  die  every  year  who  might  live  if  they  could  get  to  Pinebluff. 
You  may  know  of  some  such  persons.  If  you  do  you  will  be  doing  a 
kindly  act  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  plnce. 

Mr.  Patrick,  who  built  up  Southern  Pines,  is  now  building  up  Pine- 
bluff.  He  will  succeed.  He  never  does  things  by  halves.  He  is  a 
good  man  and  philanthropijc.  Of  course  he  will  benefit  by  the  building 
up  of  this  town.  He  deserves  to.  But  his  heart  is  enlisted  in  making 
a  notable  success  of  this  Sanitary  school.  Into  this  he  is  putting  not  a 
little  time  and  money.  His  plans  for  it  are  sound  and  reasonable. 
The  subject  appeals  to  us.  We  want  to  see  it  succeed.  We  believe 
this  School  can  be  made  of  incalculable  benefit  to  an  uncounted  num- 
ber of  Northern  youth.  The  location  is  well-nigh  perfect  in  climate^ 
soil,  water  and  health-breathing  woods.  It  will  be  just  the  place  for 
aged  teachers  to  quietly  pass  the  evening  of  life.  Here  a  great  many 
teachers  will,  if  not  actually  renew  their  youth,  certainly  lengthen  their 
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days.  And  to  the  suflferiog  children  it  will  mean  in  so  many  cases  life 
and  power  and  length  of  days.  Does  the  subject  not  appeal  to  every 
lover  of  humanity? 

Mr.  Patrick  is  endorsed  by  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  and  a 
large  number  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  his  county  and  state. 
His  work  in  building  up  Southern  Pines  now  speaks  for  itself.  He  is  a 
long-headed,  sagacious  businees  man.  His  plan  for  this  Sanitary 
school  is  endorsed  by  scores  of  eminent  medical  men  and  leading  teach- 
ers all  over  the  land.  We  believe  in  Mr.  Patrick  as  a  man,  and  we 
believe  in  his  plan  as  a  wise  and  humanitarian  one. 

Now,  he  wants  your  cooperation.  And  he  is  willing  to  make  anyone 
who  aids  him  a  fair  return  for  service  rendered.  We  think  every 
teacher  should  codperate  with  him.  But  not  blindly.  Learn  the  facts. 
Get  the  judgment  of  medical  men.  Go  and  see  Pinebluff  for  your- 
self. He  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  literature.  He  will  be  glad  to 
see  you  and  to  show  you  the  place.  When  you  have  done  so  we  believe 
you  will  join  his  Teachers'  Association  and  become  an  enthusiastic 
worker  for  this  school. 

Mr.  Patrick  says  to  teachers :  — 

*  <  For  several  reasons  you  should  be  specially  interested  in  the  San- 
itary school  that  is  being  established  at  Pinebluff,  N.  C.  And  you  are 
asked  to  become  a  member  of  the  Inter-state  Teachers'  Association, 
that  will  be  a  feature  of'the  Sanitary  school.  The  special  reasons  why 
you  should  be  interested  are : 

First,  it  enables  you  to  save  the  lives  of  delicate  and  feeble  children 
and  give  them  an  education  at  the  same  time.  You  know  it  is  often  said 
that  such  and  such  a  child  has  been  taken  out  of  school  on  account  of  its 
health.  Second,  you  provide  a  soui*ce  of  income  for  yourself.  Third, 
you  provide  a  winter  home  for  yourself  where  you  may  spend  a  month 
or  more  if  it  is  necessary  on  account  of  your  health,  at  a  small  cost. 
Fourth,  you  provide  for  yourself  and  other  teachera  a  home,  in  case 
you  become  unable  to  work  and  have  no  means  of  support ;  such  home 
or  homes  will  be  known  as  the  ^  Teachers  Cottages.'  Fifth,  you  are 
allowed  to  recommend  one  friend  annually  to  special  privileges  of 
reduced  rate  board  in  the  cottage  hotels  provided  for  pupils  and  teach- 
ers." 

Mr.  Patrick  has  some  admirable  financial  suggestions  to  offer  to  those 
who  would  come  to  Pinebluff  to  make  a  home,  and  to  those  who  will 
send  pupils  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  their  schooling.  But  for  those 
pupils  who  cannot,  much  may  be  done  by  bringing  their  cases  before 
the  American  Invalid's  Aid  Association  of  Boston.  To  care  for  and 
<5ure  these  little  ones  will  be  a  labor  of  love  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned. F.   H.   K. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  REPORTS. 


The  Bureau  of  Education  is  doing  valuable  service  by  publishing  in 
whole  or  in  part  reports  on  the  educational  situation  io  foreign  countries 
from  our  own  foreign  consuls.  These  officers  not  only  have  facilities 
for  learning  many  things  that  are  never  included  in  official  documents, 
but  they  naturally  search  for  information  of  interest  to  Americans  and 
particularly  that  which  bears  upon  industrial  and  social  problems. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Commissioner's  report  for  1896-97,  just 
issued,  gives  au  interesting  survey  of  educational  movements  in  Russia. 
It  would  seem  that  the  reform  of  education  is  everywhere  discussed  and 
that  the  government  shows  its  active  interest  by  appointing  permaneqt 
and  temporary  commissioners  to  develop  new  plans,  but  no  definite 
results  are  reached.  This  failure  is  attributed  to  the  want  of  adequate 
funds,  a  want  emphasized  by  an  analysis  of  the  budget.  The  annual 
expenditure  of  the  government  exceeds  a  billion  rubles  of  which  two 
percent,  equivalent  to  $10,280,000,  is  given  for  national  education. 
The  expenditure  for  special  schools  under  the  charge  of  ministers,  other 
than  the  ministers  of  public  instruction  possibly  doubles  the  amount ; 
that  is,  for  a  population  of  127,000,000,  the  Russian  government 
expends  $20,500,000  on  education.  The  United  States,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  71,500,000,  expends  from  public  funds  for  common  schools 
only,  $187,n20,000 ;  England,  population  30,800,000,  spends  $49,700,- 
000  on  elementary  schools.  It  is  evident  by  comparison  of  these 
totals  that  the  chief  bui-den  of  education  in  Russia  rests  upon  private  re- 
sources ;  the  strain  falls  heavily  even  upon  the  middle  classes  of  the  pop- 
ulation, people  whose  income  ranges  from  $500  to  $2500  a  year.  Where 
there  are  three  or  four  children  the  oatlay  for  their  education  will  be 
from  $150  to  $350  a  year,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  Russian  families  to 
spend  from  ten  to  twenty  percent  of  their  annual  income  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  such  effort  is  impossi- 
ble, they  must  liave  free  education  or  none.  On  the  supposition  that 
one-half  the  whole  national  allowance  for  education  is  used  for  the 
masses,  and  such  is  the  estimate,  only  the  most  meagre  results  can  be 
expected.  Says  a  native  authority,  ^^  Russian  society,  striving  toward 
education,  expends  five  or  seven  times  more  than  the  state.  Is  such  a  ' 
state  of  things  correct?  To  secure  an  indispensable  equality  between 
the  needs  of  society  and  expenditure  out  of  the  State  budget,  the  Gov- 
ernment should,  by  an  augmented  outlay  for  education,  equalize  its 
contribution  to  that  of  the  public.  When  the  State  shall  begin  to 
spend  on  education  the  same  percentage  of  its  budget  as  is  expended 
by  a  Russian  family  —  say,  about  ten  percent,  or  100,000,000  rubles 
($51,400,000) — then,  of  course,  we  shall  not  have  a  deficiency  in  any 
kind  of  schools  —  in  national  or  lower,  or  in  middle  and  higher  schools. 
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It  is  impossible  to  attain  such  a  condition  at  once ;  but  if  the  govern- 
ment annually  and  gradually  increases  the  budget  of  the  ministry  of 
education  by  5,000,000  rubles  (82,570,000),  which  cannot  be  burden- 
some, then  in  the  course  of  four  years  the  budget  would  be  doubled, 
the  number  of  school  establishmeuts  doubled,  and  the  existing  ones 
would  flourish  perfectly/' 

In  the  same  volume  of  the  Commissioner's  report  is  an  interesting 
survey  of  education  in  Uruguay  from  our  consul  at  Montevideo. 
Everything  pertaining  to  these  South  American  States  is  of  peculiar 
importance  at  this  time  as  tending  to  throw  light  on  the  character  of 
the  Latin  peoples  with  whom  recent  events  have  brought  us  into  close 
contact.  Since  1876  when  education  was  first  made  a  governmental 
interest  in  Uruguay  there  has  been  constant  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  three  revolutions  have  occurred 
in  the  inteival.  The  statistics  show  also  that  the  increase  has  been 
chiefly  in  the  rural  schools;  whereas,  in  1876,  city  schools  were  68  per- 
cent of  the  total  number,  in  1896  they  formed  only  13.8  percent.  It  is 
also  woilhy  of  note  that  mixed  schools  have  become  both  popular  and 
successful,  417  in  a  total  of  533  enrolling  both  boys  and  girls. 

The  attendance  at  the  schools  averages  nearly  nine  percent  of  the 
population ;  although  that  figure  may  appear  low,  it  is  very  consider- 
ably the  highest  reported  in  South  American  States. 

The  leaders  in  education  are  earnestly  striving  to  improve  the  attend- 
ance and  th^ir  efforts  are  seconded  by  the  parents. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  iu  1896  was  1990;  of  these  1041 
were  in  the  public  schools  and  949  in  private  schools,  and  but  606  were 
natives.  The  male  teachers  numbered  601 ;  the  female  1389.  The 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  was  51,312,  and  in 
the  private  schools  22,689. 

The  cost  of  the  public  schools  was  812.38  per  pupil  enrolled  and  the 
department  expended  for  the  year  $727,827.  The  average  pay  for  the 
teachers  was  for  males,  836.65 ;  females,  833.25,  or  a  mean  average  of 
♦35.50. 

REPORTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  '*  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION." 

The  education  department  of  £ngland  has  just  isbued  the  second  and 
third  volumes  of  the  special  reports  which  are  the  work  of  the  lately 
organized  division  of  Special  Inquiries.  The  contents  of  these  volumes 
are  varied  but  prominence  is  given  to  secondary  education  in  its  various 
aspects  as  these  are  manifested  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Vol- 
ume II.  presents  a  complete  exposition  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1889.  This  is  a  measure  of  great  historical  value  as  it  is 
the  first  endeavor  made  by  the  English  to  organize  the  agencies  of  sec- 
ondary education  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  further  interesting 
as  showing  by  its  successful  operation  that  the  English  are  not  incap- 
able of  formulating  an  ideal  scheme  when  the  occasion  arises.  It 
should,  however,  be  considered  that  the  promoters  of  this  scheme  were 
Welshmen  largely  endowed  with  the  Celtic  gift  of  ideality.  The  condi- 
tions that  had  to  be  met  in  Wales  were  much  like  those  now  existing  in 
England ;  there  were  many  endowed  schools  with  vested  interests  and 
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corporate  rights ;  there  was  great  inequality  of  provision  in  the  several 
counties  and  even  in  counties  most  highly  favored,  insufficient  provision 
of  secondary  schools. 

The  intervention  of  the  government  was  required  for  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  endowments  and  also  for  providing  additional  funds  for  the 
creation  of  new  schools,  it  was  equally  imperative  that  local  interests 
should  be  regarded  and  local  control  assured. 

It  is  the  harmonious  adjustment  of  these  various  authorities  and 
interests  that  gives  to  the  law  of  1889  the  stamp  of  real  statesmanship. 
Under  that  law  every  county  of  Wales  becomes  a  distinct  for  educa- 
tional administration ;  the  local  authority  comprising  five  persons,  three 
of  whom  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  County  Council  and  two  by  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  latter  must  be  persons  well 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  Wales  and  the  wants  of  the  people, 
preference  being  given  to  residents  within  the  county  for  which  the 
committee  is  appointed.  The  practical  success  of  the  law  is  the  best 
proof  that  this  requirement  has  been  fulfilled.  This  local  body,  joint 
education  committee,  it  is  called,  formulates  the  plan  for  organizing  the 
secondary  education  of  the  county. 

As  a  result  of  conferences  between  the  county  committees  practically 
the  same  organization  has  been  adopted  in  every  county.  With  respect 
to  general  administration,  the  principal  feature  is  the  division  of  the 
counties  into  school  districts  for  the  purposes  of  the  law.  As  a  rule, 
the  minimum  population  of  a  district  is  placed  at  8,000,  biit  in  thickly 
populated  counties  it  exceeds  that  number. 

Further  details  are  here  unnecessary ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  as  an  out- 
come of  the  law,  the  supply  of  secondary  schools  for  the  population, 
of  Wales,  (1,519,035)  is  practically  complete,  the  school  programs  are 
admirably  adapted  to  local  requirements  and  they  are  properly  correlated 
to  the  higher  institutions.  It  should  be  added  that  the  needs  of  girls 
have  not  been  disregarded,  the  minimum  of  accommodation  to  be  pro- 
vided for  them  being,  roughly,  in  the  proportion  of  three  girls  to  five 
boys.  It  is  of  special  interest  also  to  note  that  the  policy  of  coeduca- 
tion has  been  extensively  adopted  though  generally  in  the  modified  form 
known  as  the  ^^Dual  System."  This  consists  in  the  maintenance  of 
separate  departments  for  boys  and  girls  with  separate  entrances,  play- 
grounds and  class-rooms,  but  with  a  common  staff  of  teachers  and 
under  the  control  of  a  single  headmaster  or  headmistress. 

In  a  '^  mixed  "  school  boys  and  girls  may  be  classified  and  taught 
together  without  reference  to  sex.  The  immediate  establishment  of 
mixed  schools  is  only  provided  for  in  thinly  populated  districts.  There 
is,  however,  a  noticeable  tendency  to  form  mixed  classes  in  the  ^<  Dual 
schools."  Thus  in  forty-one  Dual  schools  inspected  in  1897,  it  was 
found  that  in  120  out  of  189  classes  boys  and  girls  were  taught 
together. 

REPORT  FKOM  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  in  the  Transvaal,  Dr.  Mausvelt, 
states  that  during  the  year  1897  very  noteworthy  progress  was  made, 
the  average  number  of  pupils  attending  government  schools  of  all  kinds 
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having  risen  from  7,932  in  1882,  6,626  in  1894  and  7,788  in  1896,  to 
11,436.  This  improvement  he  ascribes  to  the  recent  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  teachers'  travelling  expenses  (from  £urope) 
and  lodging  allowances  for  the  purchase  of  building  materials,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  new  schools  on  the  gold  fields.  He  considers  also 
that  credit  is  due  to  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  country  people, 
who  have  not  allowed  themselves  to  be  crushed  by  the  recent  visitations ; 
rinderpest,  drought,  locusts  and  fever,  but  have  seen  in  good  education 
a  means  of  defence  against  such  evils.  It  is  only  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  pupils  that  he  discerns  any  falling  off,  and  even  this  he  declares  to 
be  more  apparent  than  real.  The  proportion  of  pupils  who  attained  to 
the  three  higher  of  the  six  standards  fell  from  seven  percent  in  1896  to 
6^percent  in  1897,  no  less  than  56^  percent,  being  in  the  lowest 
standard  of  all.  This  decline  was  only  natural,  he  says,  since  of  some 
3,000  new  pupils,  the  majority  were  necessarily  placed  in  the  lowest 
standaitis.  a.  t.  s. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  aocomniodate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  the  prloe,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

A  CoMPLBTB  Latin  Ghammab.  By  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.D.,  LL. D.  This 
yolame,  the  resalt  of  ripe  Bcholarship  and  loDg  experience  in  teaching  Latin,  leaves 
little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  a  text-book  on  the  grammar  of  the  language. 
Professor  Harkness  has  published  many  previous  editions  which  have  been  used  so 
widely  as  to  make  his  name  familiar  in  every  classical  institution  in  the  land.  But 
this  is  the  Harkness  Latin  Grammar,  the  late  fruit  of  the  mature  study  of  one  who 
has  given  his  life  to  the  subject.  It  is  thoroughly  up  to  date.  The  manuscripts  of 
the  chapters  on  Phonology,  Morphology,  Etymology,  and  on  the  Use  of  Cases  were 
submitted  to  European  experts  in  order  to  make  them  accord  with  the  latest  and 
hest  views  on  doubtful  points.  The  book  is  published  in  the  old,  familiar  dress 
and  is  a  monument  to  American  scholarship.  New  York:-  The  American  Book 
Company;  $1.26. 

By  the  same  publishers  we  have  a  Short  Latin  Grammar,  by  Alhert  Harkness, 
intended  for  those  who  do  not  contemplate  a  college  course,  but  wish  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  to  prepare  them  for  scientific  and  other  studies.  The  price  of 
the  abridged  grammar  is  80  cents. 

A  Stllabus  of  English  Grammar.  By  L.  C.  Foster.  This  hook  is  the  out- 
growth of  nearly  fifty  years  of  teaching.  The  author  modestly  refrained  from  giv- 
ing the  results  of  his  work  to  the  general  public  during  his  lifetime.  For  years 
however  there  was  a  steady  demand  for  the  book,  which  he  published  in  temporary 
form  for  the  use  of  his  own  classes,  and  for  those  of  neighboring  teachers.  This 
endorsement  of  his  methods  has  led  to  the  publication  of  the  book  in  the  present 
form.  It  is  purely  a  book  on  technical  grammar,  not  a  language  book.  It  holds 
steadily  in  view  the  examinations  given  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  while  it  is  throughout  an  engaging  and  logical  study  of 
word-relations,  it  is  also  entirely  practical.  The  typographical  dress  given  to  the 
hook  by  the  publishers  adds  to  its  clearness  and  value.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;  60  cents. 
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Thb  City  Wilderness.  A  Settlement  Study  by  Reeidents  and  Aseociatee  of 
the  Sonth  End  House,  (Boston).  Edited  by  Robert  A.  Woods,  Head  of  the  House. 
Eveiy  page  of  this  volume  contains  startling  and  suggestive  revelations.  It  is  a 
social  study  at  first  hand.  By  the  scientific  method,  in  a  scientific  and,  bet- 
ter, a  Christian  spirit,  the  authors  have  first  seen  life  as  it  really  is,  and  then  have 
described  it.  The  pages  of  the  book  are  saturated  with  the  flavor  of  honest, 
unselfish,  earnest  work.  Some  of  the  most  serious  problems  which  confront  modem 
society  are  brought  clearly  into  the  light.  While  it  may  take  years  to  solve  them, 
if  they  are  ever  solved,  certainly  the  solution  will  come  along  the  line  of  such 
painstaking  and  faithful  study,  investigation  and  ministration  as  we  read  of  in  this 
volume.  Though  the  InvestigationB  reported  were  local,  the  problems  are  the  same 
everywhere,  and  certain  great  municipal  questions  and  interests  are  considered  or 
suggested,  that  make  the  book  of  equal  value  to  all  social  students.  Diagrams  and 
maps  helpfully  illustrate  the  text.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  $1.60. 

*  The  Studt  or  ▲  Child.  By  Louise  E.  Hogan.  Illustrated  with  over  five  hun- 
dred original  drawings  by  the  child.  This  is  a  voluminous  record  of  over  two  hun- 
dred pages,  of  the  observations  of  a  mother  of  her  child,  covering  a  period  from  his 
birth  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  year.  The  record  appears  to  have  been  faithfully 
made  and  the  book  furnishes  the  student  with  the  materials  for  the  basis  of  true 
views  and  conclusions  in  the  reakn  of  child-study.  When  many  other  equally 
intelligent  and  patient  observers  shall  have  recorded  the  results  of  similar  observa- 
tions this  at  present  popular  branch  of  psychological  study  will  become  a  much 
more  extict  science.  The  volume  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  perseverance  and  ability  of  the  mother  and  her  child.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers. 

Studies  in  Advanced  Phtsiologt.  By  Louis  J.  Rettger,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Biology  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  school.  In  every  leading  science  there  is  at 
the  present  day  an  area  of  the  settled  and  the  known,  and  another  area  of  dis- 
puted ground,  with  eager  theorists  contending  this  way  and  that.  The  book  before 
us  attempts  to  state  the  main  facts  that  are  generally  accepted  by  leading  physiol- 
ogists and  to  indicate  in  a  careful  way  important  matters  still  in  dispute,  with  a 
statement  of  present  tendencies  of  thought  toward  the  correct  solution  of  these 
unsolved  problems.  The  book  has  real  value  as  a  guide  to  the  student  and  by  its 
conservative  spirit  and  clearness  of  statement  will  help  to  bring  the  true  solution  of 
some  problems  that  need  to  be  solved  for  the  good  of  humanity.  It  is  everywhere 
recognized  that  the  truth  can  be  found  in  this  realm  only  by  patient  investigation 
and  actual  experience.  The  Inland  Publishing  Company,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  $2.00. 

Corona  and  Coronet.  By  Mabel  Loomis  Todd.  There  is  a  charm  about  this 
narrative  of  the  Amherst  Eclipse  expedition  to  Japan,  which  is  partly  due  to  the 
fascinating  style  of  the  narrator,  and  partly  to  the  romance  of  the  undertaking.  It 
is  the  charm  of  culture,  of  cosmopolitanism,  of  scientific  exploration,  of  original 
methods  of  research  into  the  forces  of  land  and  sea  in  this  and  other  worlds. 
Unlimited  means,  elegant  leisure,  extraordinary  ability  and  splendid  seamanship 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking;  which  has  found  in  Mrs.  Todd,  the 
wife  of  the  well-known  Amherst  astronomer,  a  worthy  chronicler.  The  book  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  travel  of  recent  years  and  refiects  great 
credit  upon  all  concerned  in  the  expedition.  It  was  through  the  munificence*Of  Mr. 
D.  Willis  James  and  his  son,  owners  of  the  yacht,  Coronet,  that  the  expedition, 
involving  at  least  forty -five  thousand  miles  of  deep  sea  voyaging,  was  undertaken. 
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in  the  year  1896,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  Japan. 
A  brief  stop  was  made  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  the  volcano  Kilauea,  was 
visited.  Mrs.  Todd  writes  engagingly  of  fiawali  and  its  people.  Like  most  visitors 
to  the  **  Paradise  of  the  Pacific  **  she  becomes  an  ardent  annexationist  as  she  studies 
the  coDditions  of  the  problem  at  close  range.  She  was  providentially  the  com- 
panion, the  only  white  lady  companion,  of  the  late  lamented  Kate  Field  in  her 
dying  hours,  and  was  permitted  to  minister  to  her  in  the  sad  fading  away  among 
strangers  in  a  strange  land,  of  that  gifted  American.  The  entire  cruise  of  the 
yacht;  the  scenery  of  the  far-away  islands;  their  strange  peoples,  with  their  man- 
ner of  life  and  customs;  the  management  of  the  vessel;  the  apparatus  used  in 
observing  the  eclipse;  the  results  of  the  expeditiou;  all  are  described  with  the  pen 
of  a  ready  writer  and  from  the  standpoint  of  a  trained  observer.  A  fine  sense  of 
humor  gives  life  to  every  page,  while  the  author*8  profound  conception  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  expedition  from  the  standpoint  of  science,  of  commerce  and  of  gene- 
ral human  knowledge  gives  unusual  dignity  to  the  narrative.  Mrs.  Todd  suggests 
that  the  modem  popular  taste  for  yachting  may  wisely  be  directed  into  useful 
channels,  instead  of  being  a  mere  pleasure  *^fad.**  Certainly  the  Coronet,  with 
her  distinguished  company  of  voyagers,  has  set  a  fine  example.  The  world  is  defi- 
nitely richer  for  the  work  done  on  her  and  with  her,  and  for  the  fascinating  descrip- 
tion thereof  in  this  charming  volume.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company; 
$2.60. 

The  Easiest  Gbbman  Rbadiko  fob  Lbarvbbs  Young  ob  Old,  is  the  some- 
what elaborate  title  of  a  little  book  by  Professor  George  Hemple,  Ph.  D.,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  The  text  is  made  up  of  English  Nursery  Rimes.  The 
author  claims  that  there  is  an  advantage  to  the  pupil  in  studying  one  writer's  style 
instead  of  having  to  adapt  himself  to  the  constantly  changing^  idioms  and  individ- 
ual peculiarities  of  a  book  of  selections  from  various  writers.  Herein  this  Grerman 
reader  differs  from  those  ordinarily  presented  to  students  of  the  language.  There 
are  questions  for  drill  in  speaking;  a  vocabulary,  and  an  introduction.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Company. 

Macau  lay's  Essay  on  Addison,  edited  and  annotated  by  Charles  Wallace 
French,  Principal  of  the  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago,  111.,  appears  in  Macmil- 
lan's  English  Classic  Series.  It  is  a  neat  and  attractive  little  volume  in  flexible 
covers,  containing  a  portrait  of  Addison,  a  biographical  sketch  and  a  literary  his- 
tory of  Macaulay's  age.  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  26  cents.  In  the  same  series 
and  at  the  same  price  we  have  Macaulat'b  Essay  on  Milton  and  Tennyson's 
Pbincbss.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  books  of  this  series.  4  1-2x6  3-4,  make  them 
particularly  easy  and  convenient  to  handle. 

Lysias.  Ten  Sbleotbd  Obationb.  Edited  with  introduction,  notes  and  appen- 
dices, by  William  H.  Wait,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Michigan.  The  Greek  orations 
here  presented  well  illustrate  the  peculiar  qualities  and  characteristics  of  Lysias  as 
a  rhetorician.  They  are  also  interesting  in  themselves.  The  editor's  notes  are 
scholarly  and  helpful.  An  excellent  portrait  of  the  bust  of  Lysias  constitutes  the 
frontispiece.    New  York:  The  American  Book  Company;  $1.25. 

CoBNELL  Studies  in  Classical  Philology.  No.  IX.,  Critique  of  Some  Recent 
Subjunctive  Theories,  by  Charles  Edwin  Bennett.  This  is  a  profound  discussion 
of  a  technical  subject,  in  a  scientific  spirit,  by  a  thoroughly  competent  scholar. 
Published  for  the  University  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  60  cents. 
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Around  the  World  Geographical  Series,  Book  Second;  for  third  and  fourth 
grades.  By  Stella  W.  Carroll  and  Harriet  L.  Jerome,  edited  by  Supt.  C.  F.  Car- 
roll, of  Worcester,  Mass.  This  book  describes  in  an  entertaining  and  instructiye 
way  the  lands  and  people  of  Alaska,  Mexico,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 
The  books  of  this  series  are  strictly  picture  books.  No  attempt  is  made  to  treat 
any  of  the  countries  exhaustively.  The  text  and  illustrations  are  closely  related 
and  the  pupil  is  led  on  from  interest  in  the  pictures  to  instructive  information 
imparted  by  the  text.  The  work  has  been  faithfully  done  by  the  authors,  who 
understand  the  child-mind.    New  York:  The  Morse  Company.  Mailing  price,  50c. 

A  CoMPEND  OP  Geology.  By  Joseph  Le  Conte,  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Natural  History  in  the  University  of  California.  The  author  has  prepared  a  book 
suitable  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools.  He  presents  his  fascinating  subject  in  a 
way  to  interest  the  pupil,  carrying  to  him  scientific  knowledge,  and  awakening  the 
faculty  of  observation  so  that  he  shall  perceive  the  fact  that  the  great  geological 
agencies  are  now  at  work  all  about  him  as  truly  as  they  were  in  by-gone  ages.  The 
latter  fact  invests  the  subject  and  the  book  with  a  living  interest.  The  work  is 
elementary,  the  style  clear,  the  facts  reliable.  It  is  an  excellent  text-book  of  the 
subject.     New  York:  The  American  Book  Company;  $1.20. 

Exiled  for  L^b  Majestj^.  By  James  T.  Whittaker.  The  author  in  an 
accompanying  note  tells  us  that  his  book  was  composed  (or  compiled,  for  nearly  all 
the  incidents  in  it  are  real)  in  fulfillment  of  an  agi*eement  made  by  various  mem- 
bers of  his  family  to  write  a  story  to  be  read  during  the  Christmas  vacation.  It 
portrays  life  in  Moscow  and  in  the  prisons  in  Siberia.  It  is  full  of  life  and  incident 
and  will  find  many  interested  readers.  Cincinnati:  Press  of  Curts  &  Jennings; 
$1.00. 

A  Survey  of  American  History.  Source  Extracts.  By  Howard  W.  Cald- 
well, A.  M.  This  book  consists  of  a  number  of  studies  of  American  history,  of 
considerable  value,  published  as  a  series  by  J.  H.  Miller,  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  60c. 

Lafayette,  the  Friend  of  American  Liberty.  By  Alma  Holman  Burton. 
With  an  introduction  by  James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.  This  is  one  of  a  series  on  Four 
Great  Americans.  The  story  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  human  liberty.  The  condi- 
tions of  life  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  are  set  forth  in  the  volume  before  us. 
The  sturdy  blows  which  he  struck  and  the  noble  character  which  he  achieved 
should,  stimulate  the  reader^s  ambition  to  live  a  larger  life  in  his  own  age  and  sta- 
tion.   Chicago:  The  Werner  School  Book  Company;  60  cents. 

EuTROPius.  Edited  for  school  use,  by  J.  C.  Hazzard,  Ph.  D.  The  Breoiarium  * 
of  Eutropius  has  been  but  little  used  in  this  country  though  successfully  adopted  in 
German  schools  for  many  years  past.  The  Latin  is  good  and  not  so  difficult  as 
Nepos.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  publication  of  tills  attractive  edition  will  lead  to 
its  popularity  with  many  teachers  and  students.  New  York:  The  American  Book 
Company. 

Bird  World.  A  Bij  .  iSook  for  Children.  By.  J.  H.  Stickney,  assisted  by 
Ralph  Hoffman.  We  have  here  an  attractive  little  book  intended  to  introduce 
young  readers,  in  a  practical  way,  to  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  ornithology.  Beautiful  illustrations,  many  of  them  colored,  are  especially 
helpful  in  enabling  the  young  reader  to  identify  the  different  species.  The  book 
is  intended  as  a  reader  for  intermediate  grades.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.;  70  cents. 
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French  Sight  Reading,  by  L.  C.  Rogers,  A.  B.,  of  the  Cambridge,  Mass.t 
High  School,  presents  a  small  but  well  selected  French  vocabulary  intended  to- 
exercise  beginners  in  sight  or  rapid  reading  in  French.  New  York:  American  Book 
Company. 

First  Steps  in  tub  History  of  Our  Country.  By  William  A.  Mowry,  Ph.  D., 
and  Arthur  May  Mowry,  A.  M.  Doctor  Mowry  is  a  master  story-teller  and  his 
son  bids  fair  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  father.  Together  they  have  made  a 
most  readable  volume,  calculated  to  awaken  the  interest  and  the  history-instinct  of 
young*  people  .and  to  help  them  in  comprehending  the  real  significance  of  their 
country's  life  and  mission.     Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company;  00  cents. 

The  Hiawatha  Primer,  by  Florence  Holbrook.  This  book  marks  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  primary  grade.  Two  principles  underlie 
the  work;  first,  that  the  chief  end  of  learning  to  read  is  to  read  literature  of  perma- 
nent value;  second,  that  interest  is  the  vital  prerequisite  of  progress  in  reading. 
With  these  principles  in  view  the  author  has  selected  a  series  of  easy  reading  les- 
sons on  the  poem,  accompanying  them  with  writing  lessons  in  the  latest  vertical 
script.  There  are  numerous  attractive  illustrations,  many  of  them  in  colors.  The 
idea  of  introducing  children  from  the  start  to  the  great  masterpieces  of  literature  is 
an  excellent  one,  and  no  other  selection  could  be  better  than  Hiawatha  for  this 
purpose.  The  book  will  be  accepted  with  delight  by  primary  teachers.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  40  cents. 

We  have  received  from  the  Century  Company  the  bound  volume  of  The  Cen- 
tury Magazine,  from  May  to  October.  1898;  and  the  two  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
from  November,  1897,  to  November,  1898.  These  volumes  are  handsomely  bound, 
fully  illustrated  and  filled  with  matters  of  engaging  interest  to  old  and  young.  St 
Nicholas  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  stories,  adventures,  anecdotes,  sports,  games, 
amusements,  occupations,  poems,  jingles, —  in  short,  everything  that  engages  a  boy's 
or  a  girl's  attention  and  promotes  a  healthy  interest  in  life.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  a 
youth's  life  and  here  is  variety  in  abundance,  and  a  rich,  helpful  variety  that  will 
minister  to  the  best  and  noblest  that  is  to  be  found  within  the  youthful  heart  and  mind. 
We  can  think  of  no  better  or  more  acceptable  gift  for  a  young  person  than  these  two 
bound  volumes  of  the  St.  Nicholas.  They  will  furnish  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion that  will  last  through  the  year  and  still  be  fresh  at  the  year's  end.  The  volume 
of  the  Century  Magazine  reflects  vividly  much  of  the  history  of  the  late  war  with 
Spain.  For  this  reason  it  is  of  eve»  more  than  ordinary  value.  But  outside  of 
this  subject  it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  material  on  a  wide  range  of 
human  affairs.  The  Century  Company's  imprint  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
mechanical  excellence  of  any  volume.  The  price  of  the  Century  Magazine,  bound 
in  old-gold  cloth,  is  $3.00,  and  the  St.  Nicholas  is  $2.00  a  volume. 

Griffeth,  Axtell  &  Cady  Company  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  a  well  known  firm  in  high- 
class  embossing  and  printing  as  well  as  designing  and  engraving,  send  out  a  very 
neat  calendar  with  a  picture  of  Christ  (as  a  boy)  in  the  midst.  It  is  called  the 
**  Willing  Mind  Calendar."  They  also  send  for  only  ten  cents  each,  copies  of 
Christ,  in  his  boyhood,  from  the  picture,  ** Christ  and  St.  John."  This  picture  in 
its  perfect  blending  of  masculine  and  feminine  qualities ;  in  its  purity,  beauty  and 
serenity  of  countenance ;  more  nearly  fulfills  our  ideal  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
in  his  early  youth  than  any  other  we  have  ever  looked  on.  A  copy  of  this  lovely, 
artistic  picture  ought  to  be  in  every  home  in  the  land. 
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Messrs.  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Company  will  publish  early  in  February  The  Stu- 
dent's Book  of  Days  and  Birthdays.     It  will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
blank  pages  for  names,  the  birthdays  of  eminent  men  and  women,  Founders*  days 
and  Presidents'  birthdays  —  often  with  original  quotations  —  of  the  leading  colleges, ' 
and  brief  selections  in  prose  and  poetry  taken  from  a  wide  range  of  literature. 

The  Words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  an  admirable  book  for  use  in  the  school- 
room, prepared  by  Isaac  Thomas,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Burlington,  Vt 
Here  are  270  pages  of  pure,  strong,  uplifting  English,  by  our  martyred  President 
The  young  rail-splitter  in  time  became  such  a  master  of  speech  that  Dr.  Leonard 
Bacon  called  his  words,  '*  The  purest  specimens  of  composition  in  Saxon  words  to 
be  found  in  the  English  language.''  Lincoln  was  his  own  schoolmaster  and  drilled 
himself  till  he  could  state  the  truth  more  clearly  and  forcibly  than  any  other 
American.  His  masterly  debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  his  powerful  and 
luminous  messages  and  state  papers  and  his  famous  Gettysburg  speech  have  power- 
fully affected  his  countrymen  and  deserve  to  be  read  by  all  our  youth  as  long  as  the 
Nation  shall  endure.  If  boys  love  patriotism  and  good  English  let  them  feed  on 
this  book.     Chicago:  Western  Publishing  House.    Price,  66  cents. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  (Albany),  has  just  issued  as  museum 
bulletin  10,  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Geological  Collections  of  the 
New  York  State  Museum,  by  Dr.  Frederick  J.  H.  Merrill,  director  and  state 
geologist.  This  bulletin  aims  to  supplement  the  collections  with  such  general 
information  as  cannot  be  given  by  cabinet  specimens,  and  to  direct  visitors  to  reli- 
able sources  for  more  detailed  information.  For  this  purpose  it  places  within  the 
reach  of  those  interested,  for  the  nominal  price  of  forty  cents,  a  brief  synopsis  of 
the  geology  of  the  state,  which  shows  by  photographic  illustrations  the  exact 
appearance  of  many  typical  exposures.  It  is  clearly  a  proper  function  of  the  state 
geologist  to  bring  a  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  this  state  within  reach  of  those 
who  have  not  had  technical  training,  and  it  is  hoped  that  readers  will  receive  from 
it  a  general  idea  of  the  New  York  formations  and  vnll  be  led  to  supplement  by 
detailed  study  of  local  geology  the  valuable  text-books  accessible  to  all. 


PERIODICALS. 

The  Spanish  War  series  In  The  Century  MagoMine  is  very  readable.    In  the  Febmnrv 


inlscences  of  the  polltioal  events  of  the  past  fifty  yearfl.     No  one,  probably,  is  better 

fitted  tor  snob  a  task  than  he. SenBter  Lodge  b*'gins  bis  story  of  The  Spanish 

Amerioan  War  in  its  political,  naval  and  military  RMp^cts  in  the  current  namber  of 
Barper*s  Meuuutine.  —  A  paper  by  Captain  Mahan,  in  A/cCittr«*«  Jlf#r0a«iti«,  considers  wbat 
Spain  hoped  to  accomplish  in  sending  Admiral  Cerrera  and  bis  fleet  to  Cuba,  and  how 
tar  the  principles  of  ttolentlflo  warfare  Justified  ber  expectations.— ^'X^pincoft**  Maga- 
zine contains  A  Diplomatic  Forecast,  by  Aunt  in  Rierbower;  also  some  intere»Ung  recol- 
lections of  Lincoln  by  James  M.  Scovel. The  Living  Age  for  Jah.  7th,  presents  a  valu- 
able lecture  on  Art  Morality,  by  M,  Ferdinand  Brunetiere. The  American  Aniiquarian 

and  Oriental  Journal  opt-ns  the  new  ycHr  with  the  announcement  that  it  will  hereafter 

sive  special  attention  to  the  peoples  of  the  far  East  and  tbe  inlands  of  the  Sea. Much 

fresh  light  is  thrown  upon  the  life  and  works  of  J'  hn  Banyan,  by  Rev.  Richard  Henry 
Poynier,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  The  Sunday  School  Tlmee.  Mr.  Poynter  has  been  for 
more  liian  eiRht  years  pa«tor  of  Moot  llail,  tbe  famous  old  bnlMing  which  was  erected 
in  1688  npon  £  stow  Green,  where  Bnnysn  himself  preachi  d  over  two  hundred  years 
Hgo. — We  have  received  a  copy  of  The  Princeton  UniverHty  Bulletin^  containing  a  sug- 
gestive Commemoration  Day  address  by  President  Gilman,  and  other  interesting 
authors. 
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INTERNATIONAL  STAfPAIHt. 

ETHBLBEBT  D.  WARFIELD,  LL.  D., 
Pruideni  of  Lafayette  CoOege,  Boston,  Pa. 

THE  past  year  like  every  period  of  intense  national  activity 
called  many  of  the  less  active  opinions  into  definite  and 
sometimes  violent  expression.  We  are  startled  out  of  our  indiffer- 
ence by  such  an  epoch  and  are  made  to  feel  afresh  the  duty  of  per- 
sonal interest  in  public  affairs  and  the  value  of  a  conscientious 
activity  in  the  work  of  forming  public  opinion.  To  take  but  a  single 
instance  of  this,  those,  who  like  myself  have  been  long  seeking  to 
advance  the  cause  of  international  arbitration,  were  painfully 
impressed  with  the  efforts  of  many  persons  to  dignify  inter- 
national enmity  under  the  noble  name  of  patriotism,  and  to  rouse 
racial  antipathies  under  a  pretended  zeal  for  our  own  nation. 
Such  a  condition  of  things  is  full  of  disappointment  to  one  who 
feels  that  the  great  mission  of  our  country  is  to  teach  peace  and 
good  will  to  the  world  by  precept  and  yet  more  by  example. 

It  has  been  urged  by  the  British  press  that  the  principal  cause 
of  the  hostility  which  constantly  manifests  itself  in  America 
against  Great  Britain  has  its  root  in  the  false  patriotism  incul- 
cated in  the  schools  in  connection  with  the  instruction  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  This  may  be  true-  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  more  than  a  half  truth.  For  I  have  long  thought 
that  the  politicians  were  chiefly  to  blame  for  this  in  pandering  to 
the  hostility  which  a  large  element  in  our  population  profess 
towards  England: — a  hostility  which  they  should  lay  aside  when 
they  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  this  country  and  assume  an 
American's  duties  and  privileges.     The  school  books  may  too 
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highly  accent  the  idea  of  oppression  in  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  and  too  little  present  the  support  that  was  given  us  by 
the  patriot  whigs  like  Chatham,  Fox,  Burke,  Conway  and  the 
rest.  But  they  surely  are  deeply  loyal  to  the  best  traditions  of 
English  life  and  thought.  I  fear,  however,  a  less  just  spirit 
pervades  our  schools  with  reference  to  things  continental.  We 
run  after  foreign  thought,  we  bow  down  to  many  a  German 
idol  in  our  educational  programs,  but  we  are  impatient  of  social 
differences  and  caustic  towards  political  diversities. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  our  youth  need  nothing  more  than  a 
careful  training  in  ^opposition  to  this  feeling.  We  are  large 
minded  enough  to  very  generally  reprobate  the  anti-semitic 
movement  which  has  for  some  years  disgraced  so  many  countries 
of  continental  Europe,  but  our  ears  are  often  jarred  with  the 
jeering  epithet  that  is  flung  at  the  Jews  in  our  own  cities.  We 
join  with  the  cultivated  of  every  age  and  country  in  our  delight 
in  Italian  art  and  literature,  and,  when  the  golden  opportunity 
comes,  in  the  delicious  climate,  the  marvelous  scenery  and  the 
historic  remains  of  sunny  Italy.  But  her  emigrant  children  are 
greeted  with  an  opprobrious  nick  name  in  our  land.  Even  in  the 
highest  walks  of  life  we  question  the  motives  of  all  Russians 
without  distinction,  unless  it  be  in  favor  of  Tolstoi,  the  manners 
of  all  Germans,  and  the  morals  of  all  Frenchmen.  We  may  be 
right  in  the  attitude  we  take  towards  the  Dreyfus  and  Zola 
trials,  but  while  we  condemn  the  reactionary  party  are  we  loud 
enough  in  our  praises  and  confident  enough  in  our  sympathy  with 
the  party  of  freedom,  equality  and  progress? 

What  it  seems  to  me  we  need  to  inculcate  is  a  deep  interna- 
tional sympathy.  It  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  magni- 
ficent advance  all  civilized  peoples  are  making  in  these  last  days 
of  this  great  century.  And  when  all  are  so  clearly  climbing  to 
the  light  let  us  study  rather  to  understand  the  paths  others  are 
pursuing  instead  of  pretending  to  be  on  the  only  right  road. 

Surely  we  have  had  enough  of  the  bitterness  of  war  to  sate  our 
great  peace-loving  republic.  Yet  I  am  sure  that  a  deeper  evil, 
worse  in  itself  and  more  insidious,  is  the  international  hatred  and 
suspicion,  which  breed  wars.  I  am  proud  of  my  country's  record 
in  war  as  well  as  peace.  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  wars 
have  been  necessary  and  will  prove  inevitable.  Yet  I  would 
fain  strive  to  remove  all  occasion  for  them.     And  in  this  work  I 
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would  urge  the  cooperation  of  all  who  teach.  Even  in  this  hour 
we  may  well  remark  how  few  seem  to  comprehend  the  pitifulness 
of  a  great  country,  a  widow  among  nations  and  bereft  of  her 
<)hildren.  It  is  true  thattho'we  may  hesitate  to  pronounce  her 
condition  the  just  judgment  of  God,  we  are  yet  justified  in  seeing 
in  it  the  judgment  of  History  upon  vain-glorious  pride  and  cruel 
mis-rule.  And  yet  the  tragic  picture  of  a  tottering  empire  and  a 
wronged  people  should  stir  our  hearts  with  deep  regret.  We  may 
well  use  such  a  picture  to  teach  a  great  lesson,  but  not  to  point  a 
jibe.  Had  Spain  stooped  to  the  rod  in  the  hand  of  the  great  ruler 
of  human  events,  had  she  shared  her  wealth  with  a  spirit  of 
world-wide  brotherhood,  she  would  not  to-day  sit  desolate. 

In  our  great  republic  all  nations  have  contributed  something  to 
the  present  splendor  of  our  strength.  Few  of  us  can  claim 
unmixed  English  descent,  and  it  would  be  a  doubtful  boast  if  we 
could.  Ours  is  a  mixed  ancestry,  and  ours  a  future  compounded 
of  all  the  richness  of  many  lands  and  many  peoples,  instinct  with 
the  queries  of  every  race  and  touched  with  the  informing  sympa- 
thies of  a  wide  and  noble  brotherhood.  In  this  we  trust  that  we 
are  especially  fulfilling  the  will  of  that  Divine  Master  who  first 
taught  the  unity  of  mankind,  and  thus  are  under  his  special  bless- 
ing. It  is  for  us  not  only  to  rejoice  in  this  fact,  but  to  teach  the 
next  generation  to  consciously  grasp  and  courageously  foster  the 
broadest  sympathies,  the  largest  helpfulness,  and  the  most  active 
support  of  all  measures  that  will  secure  international  agreement 
and  universal  peace. 


THE   FUNDAMENTAL    TRINITY  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

PRINCIPAL  8TAMLBT  EDWARDS  JOHNSON,  HIGH  SCHOOL,  NANTUCKET,  MASS. 

THE  public  school  system  in  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly in  New  England,  has  long  since  been  acknowledged, 
as  the  main  highway  leading  to  American  culture.  It  has  fought 
it8  way  through  a  path,  in  which  the  thorns  of  popular  prejudice 
have  been  plentiful  and  painful.  It  has  encountered  political 
jobbery,  financial  smallness  in  appropriations,  crass  ignorance  of 
its  needs  on  the  part  of  its  official  administrators  and  a  lack  of 
enthuiasm  on  the  part  of  its  patrons.  But  it  has  pushed  onward 
in  spite  of  all,  until  it  is  now  an  accepted  fact  everywhere  that  it  is 
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the  most  vital  and  fruitful  public  institution  in  our  American 
civilization.  Towns  and  cities  are  no  longer  niggardly  in  their 
appropriations,  although  they  still  give  far  too  little.  The  pro- 
fession of  the  schoolmaster  is  much  less  a  makeshift  to  earn  money 
to  pay  the  way  to  the  ministry,  to  law  or  to  medicine.  The 
work  of  teaching,  happily  for  all  engaged  in  it,  has  been,  for 
sometime,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  profession,  requiring 
a  certain  mental  aptitude  beside  that  of  mere  education  for  its 
eflBciency. 

But  in  spite  of  greater  resources,  and  a  more  general  favor, 
there  are  certain  elements,  most  essential  for  the  success  of  the 
public  schools,  which  money  cannot  buy  and  popular  enthusiasm 
can  not  give.  We  may  divide  these  elements,  for  convenience  into 
three  classes,  and  may  call  them  the  powers,  the  patrons  and  the 
pupils  —  the  three  P's,  if  you  will,  upon  which  the  success  of 
public  education  depends. 

The  complete  cooperation  of  the  three  in  perfect  harmony  and 
efficiency  would  without  doubt  make  the  system  as  near  perfect  as 
possible — an  ideal  unity  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  let  anyone  be  at 
odds  with  the  others  and  we  have  more  or  less  —  oftener  more  — 
of  trouble  and  perplexity.  This  is  the  fundamental  trinity,  which 
lies  in  the  substructure  of  the  systems  of  the  public  education  in 
the  United  States.  If  the  three  are  united  in  the  sincere  and 
open  harmony  which  makes  the  ideal  state,  the  whole  system 
will  be  strong  and  wholesome ;  if  there  is  any  defect  in  their 
unity,  it  will  be  correspondingly  weak.  Each,  is  in  itself  a  most 
•powerful  factor,  and  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  decide  if  any- 
one IS  the  most  important.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the 
highest  degree  of  success  can  never  be  secured  without  the 
complete  and  intelligent  adjustment  of  the  three,  mutually 
understanding  each  other,  and  sincerely  working  together  for  the 
mimmum  bonum  of  their  being. 

It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset,  that  the  perfect  unity  of  the 
three  elements  is  seldom  found;  and  before  entering  upon  the 
discussion  of  them,  individually,  let  us  mention  some  of  the 
causes  for  this  state  of  affairs.  In  the  first  place  there  is  not  that 
earnest  and  serious  interest  in  the  welfare  of  public  education 
that  there  is  inevitably  to  be  in  the  future.  Educational  matters 
are  taken  too  frequently  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  enthusiasm 
for  the  public  schools  is  fervent  and  genuine  in  isolated  cases,  it 
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is  uot  yet  a  universal  interest  Towns  continue  to  elect  inferior 
men  and  women  as  members  of  the  boards  of  school  committee. 
Town  meetings,  even  in  these  enlightened  days,  give  but  a  few 
minutes  to  the  consideration  of  the  annual  appropriation,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  welfare  of  the  schools  is  confined  to  a  minimum, 
while  hours  of  aimless  talk  are  devoted  to  more  trivial  matters. 
Even  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  this  is  not  uncom- 
mon, especially  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages.  The  prevailing 
principle,  governing  the  choice  of  school  committees,  seems  to  be 
that  if  any  are  willing  to  serve,  shove  them  in,  while  in  the  case  of 
salaried  offices,  where  there  is  a  greater  eagerness,  there  are  more 
candidates  and  a  better  choice  can  be  made.  The  office  of  school 
committee  is  a  thankless  one,  too  often,  and  the  fact  it  sometimes 
reaps  more  abuse  than  praise,  makes  it  undesirable  to  the  greater 
number.  There  are  hundreds  of  cases,  furthermore,  where  the 
office  is  sought  as  the  first  step  to  a  political  career  and  often 
leads  to  other  honors  —  to  the  state  Legislature  and  sometimes  to 
Congress.  Instances  of  the  kind  are  innumerable,  and  that  the 
first  interest  of  the  incumbent  is  to  himself,  and  the  schools 
subservient  to  his  purpose,  has  doubtless  been  obvious  to  many. 
The  blame  for  this  infringement  on  the  public  weal  most  certainly 
falls  on  the  electors.  It  is  the  first  cause  for  any  discord  in  this 
three-fold  harmony. 

A  second  great  defect  is  in  the  conduct  of  the  committees. 
The  fact  that  they  are  unpaid,  in  many  cases  gives  them  a  feeling 
of  irresponsibility.  Their  duties  are  performed  in  a  perfunctory 
manner.  The  men  leave  the  visiting  and  routine  work  to  the 
women, —  if  they  are  allowed  a  place  on  the  board — who  gener- 
ally have  some  conscience  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
labor  for  the  best  interests  of  the  community  as  far  as  their  in- 
telligence and  experience  will  permit.  Too  high  praise  can  never 
be  given  to  the  women  of  America  for  their  service  to  the  public 
school.  Yet  when  the  best  has  been  said,  there  is  much  still  to  be 
desired.  Frequently  led  astray  by  local  prejudice  into  petty 
plots  and  policies,  they  commit  acts  of  real  injustice  to  teachers 
and  pupils,  which  they  certainly  would  not  do  if  they  had  a  purer 
conception  of  their  duties. 

The  root  of  this  second  great  defect  lies  in  the  committee,  and 
is  far-reaching  in  its  evil-working.  Where  there  is  a  superin- 
tendent, it  is  often  avoided  by  his  wisdom;  yet  the  counsel  of 
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this  official  is  not  always  heeded,  for  he  is  chosen  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  is,  in  the  abstract,  their  servant  and  scapegoat.  Other 
causes  may  be  found  in  the  teachers,  who  may  exert  a  selfish 
influence,  upon  an  inefficient  committee,  and  may  seek  to  serve 
their  own  ends  rather  than  those  of  the  public. 

And  what  of  the  pupils?  Surely  they  are  too  young  and  inex- 
perienced to  become  factors  in  the  making  or  the  breaking  of  a 
system  of  public  schools,  you  may  say.  Ask  any  intelligent 
teacher  even  with  only  a  few  years  experience  in  teaching.  Most 
emphatically,  it  may  be  said,  that  they  exert  a  deleterious  in- 
fluence, and  in  most  cases  all  unwittingly.  In  perfect  innocence 
often,  in  malice  frequently,  their  garbled  rendering  of  the  trivial 
events  of  the  schoolroom,  has  led  to  irreparable  wrong  and  in  justice. 
An  angered  pupil  may  make  an  indignant  and  complaining 
parent,  and  the  latter's  story  breaks  in  upon  the  peace  of  a  com- 
mitteeman, over  his  evening  paper,  or  overtakes  his  wife  as  she  is 
setting  out  for  an  evening  entertainment.  The  annoyance  leaves 
a  bad  taste,  and  if  repeated,  may  bring  about  the  dismissal  of  a 
teacher,  who  is  really  invaluable.  In  an  age  where  parents  are 
disciplined  by  their  children,  the  power  of  the  pupil  is  one  which, 
must  be  reckoned  with,  indeed ! 

But  the  tap-root  of  all  such  troubles  and  perplexities,  can  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  be  traced  to  the  popular  indifference  of  the 
electors,  and  they  are  chiefly  to  blame  for  whatever  discord  may 
take  place  in  this  fundamental  trinity.  And  even  where  money 
is  generously  given,  and  the  popular  interest  in  public  instruction 
is  most  fervent  we  often  find  the  most  glaring  imperfection  in  the 
finished  product,  sent  forth  from  the  High  school  to  begin  the 
serious  duties  of  life.  Thej^  may  excel  in  the  higher  educational 
attainment ;  in  the  classics  and  modern  languages,  in  literature 
and  the  sciences,  and  yet  be  incapable  of  writing  one  page  of 
correct  English,  or  solving  a  practical  problem  in  arithmetic. 
Somewhere  in  the  tangled  mesh  of  the  system  there  has  been  a 
grievous  defect  of  which  the  powers,  the  patrons  and  the  pupils 
are  all  ignorant,  until  confronted  with  the  evidence.  They  have 
not  been  working  in  perfect  harmony  and  efficiency. 

In  particularizing  these  elements,  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
we  would  include  under  the  head  of  the  powers,  two  forces  — 
the  authorities  and  the  superintendents;  and  the  teachei-s.  They 
make  the  forces,  which  keep  the  whole    machinery  in  motion. 
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They  are  sometimes  directed  against  each  other,  when  their 
effectiveness  is  correspondingly  weakened^  but  they  should  act 
as  forces  in  parallel  lines  when  their  combined  action,  reaches  the 
maximum.  In  either  position  we  look  to  them  alone  for  the 
potential  element.  As  an  example  o{  the  first  case  cited,  we  will 
take  an  incident  in  the  graduation  exercises  of  a  High  school,  in 
a  thriving  Massachusetts  town.  For  some  reason,  of  which  the 
writer  is  ignorant,  the  pupils  did  not  desire  to  have  the  principal 
preside  over  the  ceremonies.  They  selected  one  of  their  class  to 
be  the  chief  functionary,  and  demanded  that  the  school  committee 
permit  him  to  be  the  presiding  oflScer.  It  gave  birth  to  a  burn- 
ing issue  in  the  town.  The  discussion  waxed  warm,  and  the 
columns  of  the  Boston  papers  were  used  as  the  open  forum  for 
the  discussion  of  the  question.  To  raisb  such  an  issue  was  an 
absurdity  in  the  first  place,  but  to  give  it  the  dignity  of  a  serious 
debate  made  it  a  theme  worthy  of  the  operatic  genius  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan.  That  the  school  committee  finally  acceeded  to  the 
demands  of  the  graduates,  and  relegated  the  principal  to  the 
audience,  to  say  the  least,  reflected  poorly  on  the  intelligence  of 
that  town.  The  writer  does  not  know  how  the  principal  or  the 
patrons  felt,  and  it  is  not  material  here,  as  it  was  in  the  province 
of  the  school  committee,  and  their  duty  was  clQar.  If  the  prin- 
.  cipal,  who  held  his  position  at  their  bidding,  was  competent  of 
anything,  he  could  certainly  announce  the  various  features  of  a 
graduation  programme.  If  his  character  was  such  that  he  was 
qualified  to  preside  in  the  class  room,  it  was  certainly  his  pre- 
rogative in  the  assembly-room.  If  he  submitted  to  it  without 
protest  and  did  not  resign  upon  the  spot,  decidedly  he  failed  in 
the  conception  of  the  dignity  of  his  office.  If  the  school  commit- 
tee selected  a  man,  whom  they  deemed  inferior  to  his  pupils,  as  a 
presiding  officer  over  a  function  of  such  importance,  they  were 
emphatically  false  to  their  duty.  The  wishes  of  parents  or  pupils 
in  such  a  matter  were  unworthy  of  a  moment's  consideration,  if 
the  principal  was  a  competent  man.  Whether  he  was  awkward 
or  deformed,  dressed  in  blue  jeans  or  unshaved  or  unkempt,  if  he 
was  a  worthy  principal,  he  was  unworthy  of  such  consummate 
degradation.  One  can  conceive  of  no  valid  reason  for  such  action 
in  the  same  circumstances.  And  this  occurred  in  Massachusetts 
in  1897.  One  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  obvious  clashing  in 
the  province  of  the  powers. 
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An  instance  of  the  parallel  motion  of  the  powers  may  be  found 
in  the  action  of  the  committee,  in  one  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the 
Bay  state,  in  the  face  of  another  graduating  class.  The  offense 
was  the  cutting  of  a  session  by  members  of  the  first  or  graduating 
class  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  a  circus  parade.  A  very  short  time 
remained  before  graduation,  but  the  offenders  were  promptly 
suspended  by  the  principal.  The  committee  then,  very  wisely, 
required  .the  passing  of  a  special  examination  before  granting 
them  their  diplomas.  This  was  met  by  a  vigorous  protest  from 
the  parents,  who  intruded  upon  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  them 
at  this  time.  But  the  action  of  the  committee  was  perfectly 
proper,  and  absolutely  in  line.  To  have  reinstated  the  offending 
pupils,  even  with  a  reprimand,  would  have  been  a  discord  in  the 
harmony  of  the  system^  and  the  complete  discomforture  of  the 
principal.  His  charges  would  have  laughed  in  their  sleeves,  if 
not  in  his  face,  and  would  have  been  taught  a  dangerous  lesson. 
Their  respect  for  authority  would  have  been  blunted,  and  in  after 
days  they  would  naturally  have  played  the  same  game,  when  the 
penalty  of  losing  a  salary  or  wages  would  have  made  it  humili- 
ating and  costly,  and  the  influence  of  a  protesting  parent  would 
have  been  at  the  zero  point. 

Public  school  officers  make  their  worst  failures  when  they 
neglect  opportunities  for  teaching  the  lesson  of  self-control. 
That  is  the  highest  branch  in  the  school  curriculum,  although  it 
may  not  appear  in  the  printed  list.  It  is  the  lesson  that  the 
committee  sometimes  has  an  opportunity  to  teach,  while  the  in- 
structor is  laboring  over  Greek  roots.  In  the  first  instance 
mentioned  the  committee  failed,  in  the  most  important  of  their 
duties  while  their  action  in  the  case  of  the  cutting  pupils,  was  a 
most  perfect  example  of  the  preservation  of  the  three-fold  unity. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  school  authorities  and  teachera  to 
have  in  mind  a  course  of  action  in  contingencies  of  this  kind. 
One  may  never  be  sure  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  day  what 
may  be  its  outcome.  Cases  of  the  most  alarming  nature  come  up 
as  quickly  as  a  cyclone,  and  demand  instant  action.  Whenever 
a  doubt  arises,  the  first  care  should  be  to  keep  the  powers  acting 
in  the  same  lines  of  force.  It  is  far  better  to  err  in  judgment  in 
this  line  than  to  present  the  spectacle  of  school  authorities  and 
teachers  in  open  war  with  each  other,  weakening  the  influence 
and  dignity  of  their  offices  before  the  eyes  of  their  patrons  and 
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pupils.  Id  the  same  line,  and  equally  worthy  of  condemnation, 
is  any  disrespect  that  may  be  exhibited  by  teachers  to  their  com- 
mittees. There  may  be  individuals,  whose  experience  and  attain- 
ments may  be  meager  indeed ;  but  if  they  are  placed  in  office  by 
popular  suffrage,  that  fact  alone  demands  respect  and  obedience 
on  the  part  of  every  teacher  employed.  Whatever  a  teacher's 
opinion  may  be,  it  had  better  remain  unexpressed,  so  long  as  the 
official  relation  exists. 

To  sum  up  :  The  retaining  of  parallel  lines  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  powers,  is  the  absolute  essential  for  the  perfection  of 
the  system.  When  that  gives  way  the  system  will  waver,  and 
more  than  likely  collapse  completely. 

Under  the  head  of  patrons  we  would  include  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  the  children  in  the  first  place.  But  strictly  speaking 
every  tax  payer,  and  voter  is  a  patron  of  the  public  schools,  and 
-contributes  to  their  support.  They  may  prefer  a  private  school  as  the 
medium  of  elementary  education  —  for  all  public  instruction  is 
-essentially  elementary,  and  a  child's  education  may  be  said  to 
begin  at  his  graduation,  the  mission  of  the  public  schools  being 
completed  when  the  pupil  has  been  directed  in  paths  to  culture 
which  should  be  his  or  her  life  work.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a 
broad  classification,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  it  is  a  distinct 
duty  of  good  American  citizenship  that  while  the  state  compels 
them  to  give  financial  aid  they  should  contribute  also  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  training  of  the  future  rulers  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  mass  of  our  people  do  not  yet 
feel  this  concern  for  public  education.  It  is  the  worst  element 
against  which  public  educators  have  to  contend,  and  the  harmony 
of  the  three  elements  will  never  reach  perfection,  until  this  ideal 
Btate  is  attained.  It  may  be  regarded  as  impossible  to  attain  it» 
and  yet  we  cannot  think  so.  Each  decade  brings  us  nearer  to  this 
goal.  Private  institutions  are  everywhere  giving  way,  to  the 
superior  advantages,  which  are  every  day  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  schools.  The  time  will  undoubtedly  come,  when 
a  complete  education,  through  the  university,  will  be  the  nation's 
gift  to  every  man  and  woman,  who  chooses  to  accept  it.  While 
colleges  and  universities  are  receiving  rich  gifts  from  private  for- 
tunes, state  and  national  governments  are  becoming  more  liberal 
in  their  allowances  to  the  higher  education. 
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But  we  are  compelled  in  this  paper,  to  draw  a  distinction, 
between  those  who  should  be,  and  those  who  are  the  patrons  of 
the  public  schools.  The  real  patron  is  certainly  the  parent,  and 
as  such  this  element  too  often  proves  obnoxious  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  public  school  system.  It  is  not  necessary  to  qualify 
this  statement  in  the  least  degree.  It  is  patent  everywhere,  but 
especially  in  the  smaller  communities.  It  is  both  an  active  and  a 
passive  evil,  often  caused  by  ignorance  and  a  wholly  unintentional 
one.  Whenever  a  pupil  is  allowed  to  be  absent,  without  good 
cause,  a  parent  robs  the  system  of  its  perfection.  It  is  so  when 
he  descends  from  his  dignity  to  discuss  with  a  pupil  the  demerits 
of  a  school  officer  or  a  schoolmaster,  and  in  countless  other  minor 
wa}*s.  But  these  evils  are  small,  indeed,  in  comparison  with  the 
more  flagrant  abuses  which  are  everywhere  to  be  observed.  In 
.  the  metropolitan  systems,  the  parent's  sphere  for  doing  wrong  is 
much  smaller  than  in  the  rural  regions.  In  the  latter  province  it 
very  often  deprives  the  public  schools  of  half  their  value.  Casea 
of  this  kind  are  almost  too  familiar  to  need  illustration.  The 
invincible  combination  of  parent  and  pupils  against  teachers,  has 
driven  many  useful  workers  from  the  profession,  and  has  been  the 
grave  of  all  their  hopes.  The  petty  persecutions  to  which  teach- 
ers are  subjected,  if  published  to  the  world,  would  exceed  the 
tortures  of  the  Spanish  inquisition  in  cruelty,  if  not  in  blood-shed. 
The  schoolmaster,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  has  been  an  uncan- 
onized  martyr,  on  the  altar  of  his  country's  welfare.  The  writer 
is  far  from  any  intention  of  representing  the  teacher  as  an  impec- 
cable being,  and  would  admit  that  he  is  in  many  cases  a  very  frail 
specimen  of  his  species.  Too  often  whimsical,  subject  to  the 
charge  of  favoiitism,  prone  to  become  irascible,  and  indeed 
almost  intolerable,  owing  to  the  shredding  of  his  nervous  tissue, 
his  usefulness,  like  that  of  the  car-horse  is  limited,  as  a  rule  to  a 
very  brief  term  of  years. 

Instead  of  professing  that  he  is  beyond  criticism,  we  direct  our 
complaint  to  the  manner  in.  which  this  criticism  is  too  often 
brought  about.  Instead  of  making  a  direct  and  open  attack  in  the 
proper  channels,  patrons  often  resort  to  methods,  which,  when 
analyzed  are  cowardly.  For  example,  a  pupil  will  sometimes  be 
removed  from  one  school  and  placed  in  another,  without  a  word 
being  said  to  anyone  connected  with  the  school.  They  fail  to 
consider  the  fact  that  if  a  teacher  is   engaged  by  the  school 
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authorities,  if  they  have  performed  their  duties  properly,  it  is 
because  they  are  convinced  of  his  or  her  fitness  for  the  work.  If, 
therefore,  they  have  any  valid  ground  for  complaint*  they  should, 
if  the  wrong  is  a  serious  one,  as  a  plain  obligation  of  good  citizen* 
ship,  present  the  case  to  the  powers.  If  it  is  a  trivial  one,  a  plain 
frank,  calm  talk  with  the  teacher,  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  perplexity.  For  there  is  noth- 
ing more  gratifying  to  a  genuine  teacher,  than  the  opportunity  to 
explain  his  conduct  in  any  unusual  courseof  discipline  or  teaching; 
and  there  is  nothing  more  disheartening,  than  to  be  utterly 
ignored;  to  know  there  is  some  cause  for  dissatisfaction  or  distrust 
in  the  mind  of  a  parent,  who  does  not  possess  the  moral  courage 
to  come  forth  and  state  it  .manfully.  It  is  exactly  like  being 
stabbed  in  the  dark. 

Before  leaving  this  section  of  this  du^cussion  we  desire  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  patron's  opportunity  and  responsibil- 
ity is  the  greatest.  The  pupil  is  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  as  a 
rule,  about  five  hours  of  the  day.  Whether  the  moulding  influ- 
ence exerted  in  this  time  is  to  have  any  permanent  eflEect,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  disposition  of  the  rest  of  his  time.  The  remain- 
ing nineteen  hours  of  the  day  are  governed  by  the  parent  or 
guardian.  Teachers  know  too  well  how  this  is  disposed  of  in 
lamentably  numerous  cases.  A  surprising  percentage  of  these 
pupils  are  held  to  no  systematic  work.  Books  are  thrown  aside^ 
if  they  are  taken  home  at  all,  and  the  pupil  goes  to  school  the 
next  day  with  no  outside  preparation.  The  writer  by  no  means 
favors  as  large  an  amount  of  home  study,  as  is  often  required. 
Both  extremes  are  dangerous.  It  is  immensely  more  valuable, 
indeed,  that  the  pupil  should  be  guided  in  the  expenditure  of  hi» 
time,  out  of  school,  in  a  way  that  will  make  him  systematic  and 
conscious  of  the  value  of  time,  when  he  becomes  an  adult.  He 
should  have  an  abundance  of  recreation,  for  the  art  of  playing 
well  is  as  important  as  the  art  of  studying  eflEectively.  But  to 
whatever  object  the  spare  time  may  be  directed,  there  should  be  a 
spirit  of  activity  and  seriousness  in  every  moment  of  it  except  that 
which  is  devoted  to  sleep.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  the  habit  of  loitering,  and  loafing,  acquired  early 
in  life,  has  wrecked  as  many  careers  as  drink.  The  inattention 
and  indiflEerence  of  the  parent,  more  especially  in  village  and  town 
life,  has  ruined  many  a  young  nature,  capable  of  the  best  attain- 
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ments.  Our  burglars,  embezzlers,  sneak  thieves,  forgers  and 
malefactors  of  all  kinds,  are  men  of  adroit  minds.  It  requires 
ability,  even  to  become  a  rascal.  The  same  talents,  properly 
directed  in  youth,  could  have  been  made  of  value  to  the  republic, 
and  a  source  of  wealth  and  honor  to  their  possessors.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  no  community  exists  today,  where  there  can* 
not  be  shown,  an  honest  and  industrious  father  and  mother,  whose 
happy  home  has  been  saddened,  by  the  misdeeds  of  an  active, 
bright  boy  and  girl,  who  out  of  school  were  left  to  their  own 
devices.  These  parents  are  generally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
causes  of  disaster,  but  they  were  most  certainly  generally  ignorant 
of  the  whereabouts  and  occupations  of  their  children,  out  of 
school. 

Parents  also  fail  to  impress  their  children  with  the  opportunity 
placed  before  them,  in  American  schools.  It  is  an  established  fact 
that  the  highest  education  is  now  within  the  reach  of  every  Amer- 
ican boy  and  girl,  who  is  seriously  determined,  to  obtain  it,  and  is 
without  the  financial  resources.  There  are  thousands  of  people 
of  wealth  who  are  anxious  to  help  those  with  the  earnest  desire  to 
secure  an  education,  and  are  looking  for  them.  If  the  pupil  is 
genuinely  ambitious  he  will  be  discovered  and  helped.  But  the 
teacher  cannot  arouse  this  ambition,  if  it  is  dulled  and  dampened 
At  home.  There  should  be  the  most  perfect  harmony  in  the 
method  of  the  child's  treatment  at  home  and  at  school. 

The  third  member  of  this  trinity  is  the  pupil.  He  only  becomes 
so  when  he  enters  the  primary  school,  better  still  the  kindergar- 
ten, at  the  statute  age.  At  that  moment  he  becomes  a  charge  of 
the  state  as  well  as  of  his  father  and  mother.  He  has  already  had 
dealings  with  the  patrons,  he  now  comes  into  a  relation  with  the 
powers,  as  represented  by  the  teachers,  but  not  unfrequently  with 
the  higher  authorities  —  the  superintendent  and  school  committee. 
He  should  be  looked  after  with  the  greatest  care  for  he  often  dis- 
turbs the  perfect  working  of  this  three-fold  unity,  in  the  most 
perfect  innocence,  and  not  seldom  in  pure  malice.  He  may  be 
Antagonistic  to  the  other  elements  when  he  becomes  a  disturbing 
factor,  or  he  may  serve  to  weld  the  two  together  into  a  more  per- 
fect harmony  and  bring  the  school  nearer  to  perfection. 

Let  us  imagine  a  case  —  the  case  of  Johnnie  Holmes  in  one  of 
the  grammar  grades.  He  is  an  only  child  whose  wishes  have 
become  a  law  in  the  home,  and  hence  in  school  a  source  of  friction 
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between  himself  and  his  teacher.  He  has  ruled  at  home,  he  is 
constantly  enj^eavoring  to  do  so  at  school.  There  is  not  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  who  is  unacquainted  with  this  class  of  boy. 
He'  generally  becomes  a  trifle  unscrupulous  in  his  methods  of 
obtaining  his  own  way.  When  he  should  be  studying  he  is 
devising  means  to  torment  his  teacher.  He  watches  closely  until 
he  becomes  the  most  merciless  critic,  and  a  maliciously  prejudiced 
one.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  win  his  heart  but  he  is  dis- 
inclined to  be  loved  by  his  teacher  and  resents  it.  Day  by  day  he 
brings  home  stories  of  events  in  the  school-room.  The  teacher  is 
the  villain  in  these  tales,  and  if  any  effort  has  been  made  to 
discipline  Johnnie,  the  act  becomes  a  crime.  Finally  things  come 
to  an  issue  closely  drawn  and  either  Johnnie  must  be  expelled  or 
the  teacher  dismissed ;  there  cannot  be  two  masterjs  in  the  school- 
room. Johnnie  has  his  satellites  and  the  teacher  also  has  sup- 
porters. But  worst  of  all,  Johnnie's  mother  has  a  blood  relative 
on  the  school  committee.  Johnnie's  garbled  reports  are  poured 
into  this  official's  ear  and  indignation  follows.  The  matter  comes 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  and  the  relative,  or  he  may  be 
no  more  than  a  friend  or  neighbor,  has  the  floor.  Johnnie  is  told 
to  be  quiescent  and  his  end  will  be  obtained.  He  is  bright 
enough  to  understand  this  and  furtively  watches  the  teacher  and 
dreams  of  his  day  of  revenge.  It  comes  with  the  dismissal  of  the 
teacher.  The  latter  has  been  a  faithful  and  earnest  worker  for 
the  welfare  of  his  school.  He  may  never  know  the  real  cause  of 
the  condemnation  visited  upon  him.  Johnnie  keeps  on,  conscious 
of  his  power  and  unless  his  newly  acquired  strength  is  curbed  he 
will  be  promoted  to  the  High  school  and  continue  in  his  career  of 
mischief.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  becoming  less  frequent.  Chil- 
dren who  have  no  discipline  at  home  are  learning  respect  for 
authority  and  self-control  more  than  in  former  days.  But  such 
cases  are  still  occurring  every  year  and  school  elections  strew  tlie 
path  of  education  with  the  wreckage  of  good  teachers.  In  such 
an  instance,  we  find  the  powers  and  the  patrons  working  against 
each  other,  the  forces  of  the  former  moving  in  opposite  lines, 
while  the  patron  works  with  one  of  the  forces  and  causes  a  break- 
down in  the  machinery  of  the  system.  In  the  above  example  the 
teacher  became  the  victim,  the  school  committee  cooperating 
with  the  patron.  But  it  is  equally  as  malevolent  when,  as  often 
happens,  the  pupil  works  with  the  teacher  to  the  discomforture  of 
the  school  committee. 
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An  instance  of  this  kind  may  be  foand  in  the  school  annals  of 
a  Massachusetts  town  where  the  teacher  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  making  himself  popular  with  the  pupils.  He  was  the 
principal  of  the  High  school  but  as  time  went  on  his  fitness  for 
his  place  became  a  matter  of  doubt  with  the  patrons  and  the 
school  committee.  He  was  neglectful  of  his  routine  duties.  He 
left  his  school-room  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  There  was  very  prop- 
erly a  feeling  that  he  should  be  dealt  with,  and  it  was  bruited 
about  that  he  was  in  danger  of  dismissal.  But  he  encouraged 
base  ball  and  other  sports  and  junkets,  and  the  pupils  were  his 
ardent  admirers  and  patrons.  When  they  learned  that  his  posi- 
tion was  in  danger  they  were  not  slow  in  asserting  themselves. 
The  situation  was  the  principal  topic  of  discussion  in  the  town. 
When  nations  wish  to  exhibit  their  war-like  possibilities  before 
an  offending  power  th6y  make  what  is  called  ^'  a  naval  demon- 
stration." These  pupils  also  had  a  demonstration  and  carried 
transparencies.     One  of  them  bore  the  legend:  —  "What's  the 

matter  with  Mr. ?     He 's  all  right."     This  denoument  was 

the  reengagement  of  Mr. ,  and  the  third  element,  with  one  of 

the  forces  of  the  powers,  won  a  triumph  over  the  other  element 
and  force. 

Here  are  two  cases,  the  one  fictitious,  though  often  appearing 
in  real  school  life,  the  other  a  bit  of  true  local  history,  which 
clearly  demonstrate  the  disturbing  possibilities  of  the  pupil.  He 
is  seldom  a  wise  element  and  is  governed  more  by  his  impulses 
than  by  his  intelligence.  In  each  instance  he  was  taken  seriously 
when  he  should  have  been  dealt  with  and  ducked  under.  His 
evil  doing  is  far  reaching  and  leads  both  parents  and  teachers 
astray.  We  find  too  often,  even  to-day,  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  teachers  to  win  the  pupils'  favor  by  corrupt  methods.  The 
school-room  descends  from  its  dignity  and  becomes  a  romping- 
ground  and  the  teacher  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  romps. 
The  proper  distinction  between  the  play-ground  and  the  school- 
room is  not  observed  and  the  effective  working  of  the  school  is 
destroyed. 

Often  as  in  Johnnie's  case,  the  teacher  comes  in  for  no  con- 
sideration whatever.  He  was  never  heard.  That  he  was  worthy 
of  sympathy  was  never  for  a  moment  regarded  as  an  element  in 
the  discussion.  He  failed  and  was  dismissed  merely  because  the 
trinity  was  not  in  harmony.     It  would  have  made  no  difference 
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who  he  was  or  what  were  his  capabilities.  The  best  or  the  worst 
teacher  would  have  suffered  the  same  fate.  The  fault  lay  in  that 
force  in  the  powers  we  call  the  school  committee  and  the  other 
member  of  the  trinity  known  as  the  patron.  The  reader  may  ask 
if  the  perfect  working  of  the  three  elements  is  ever  found.  The 
writer  thinks  he  has  seen  it  approaching  very  near  to  the  ideal 
harmony,  making  a  condition  bordering  on  an  educational  heaven. 
But  where  prejudice,  politics,  personal  animosity,  home  discipline, 
and  a  consideration  for  the  teacher's  religious  opinions  enter  in, 
there  are  sure  to  be  disturbing  elements.  There  can,  in  short,  be 
no  perfection  in  the  absolute  where  these  three  "  Ps"  are  not  fitted 
together  to  a  nicety  and  mutually  working  in  complete  and  cheer- 
ful harmony. 

If  the  reader  has  in  mind  any  system  which  he  regards  as  a 
subject  for  clear  and  flagrant  criticism,  let  him  examine  the 
sub-structure  and  find  the  condition  of  these  three  elements.  It 
can  surely  be  discovered  by  a  skillful  .and  experienced  observer  if 
there  be  any  disturbance  in  their  adjustment.  Unless  it  is  imme- 
diately overhauled  and  re-adjusted  no  amount  of  money  or  scien- 
tific or  skillful  teaching  will  remedy  the  evil. 

Americans  are  accustomed  to  point  to  ^^our  public  schools" 
with  pride,  in  their  conversation  with  foreigners,  and  they  may  do 
so  with  justice.  But  no  serious  educator  will  believe  for  a  moment 
that  they  are  perfect  or  incapable  of  improvement.  There  is 
much  to  be  done  to  harmonize  the  elements,  not  only  locally  but 
nationally.  The  writer  would  like  to  see  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  cabinet  oflice. 

He  would  like  to  have  laws  passed  by  Congress  on  a  line  with 
the  recent  bankruptcy  act,  bringing  about  a  greater  unity  in  edu- 
cational systems  throughout  the  states.  Let  us  bring  in  a  third 
force  into  the  province  of  the  powers,  and  let  the  school-room  feel 
the  influence  of  national  espionage.  Let  it  regulate  the  teaching 
of  patriotism  and  love  of  country  in  a  broader  plane  so  the  young 
mind  may  grasp  the  fact,  too  little  understood,  that  the  nation, 
too,  must  have  a  conscience  and  that  what  is  done  in  Washington 
must  be  accejlted  because  it  is  based  on  the  rock  of  common  hon- 
esty and  not  simply  because  it  is  the  nation's  deed  in  law,  in 
diplomacy  or  in  arms. 

But  let  us,  though  the  heavens  fall,  keep  the  harmony  of  the 
fundamental  trinity  at  the  base  of  the  public  school  system,  the 
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powers,  the  patrons  and  the  pupils.  Let  us  work  over  it  as 
Cellini  carved  metal  and  ivory,  until  we  have  wrought  every 
merest  detail  to  the  severest  nicety.  Then  we  shall  have  the  per- 
fect common  schools. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  a  great  American  statesman  who  over  half 
a  century  ago,  in  responding  to  a  toast  to  the  public  schools,  said: 

**  Our  public  schools,  may  their  inflaence  spread 
'Till  statesmen  use  grammar  and  dunces  are  dead; 
And  no  one  dare  say  in  this  land  of  the  free 
*  He  done,'  for  *he  did' ;   Mt's  her,'  for  Mt's  she.'  " 


TBB  RELATION  OF  PLAT  TO    CHARACTER. 

PRES.  JOHN  E.  BRADLEY.  LL.  D.,  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE,  JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

THE  investigations  which  have  recently  been  made  conceming^ 
various  nascent  periods  in  the  development  of  the  child 
have  thrown  much  light  on  the  higher  problems  of  thought  and 
character.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  growth  of  the  little 
child  than  its  activity.  After  a  gradual  awakening  and  discovery 
of  himself  and  his  more  immediate  surroundings  he  enters  upon  a 
period  of  constant  and  vigorous  activity  broken  only  by  intervals 
of  sleep.  Every  muscle  is  called  into  play.  Every  avenue  of  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world  is  kept  open.  At  one  moment 
absorbed  in  the  investigation  of  some  toy  or  other  object,  the 
next  momjsnt  he  has  lost  his  interest  and  is  intent  upon  a  new  field 
of  study.  He  runs,  he  jumps,  he  shouts,  he  sings.  Should  his 
noisy  restlessness  cease  even  for  a  few  minutes,  his  mother  is  filled 
with  apprehension  for  his  safety  or  his  health.  His  frequent 
mishaps  and  bruises  cause  little  concern,  but  a  premature  sedate- 
ness  is  indicative  of  serious  consequences. 

Why  is  the  little  child  so  ceaselessly  active?  Why  does  each 
power  of  mind  and  body  insist  upon  constant  exercise?  To  the 
ordinary  observer  it  seems  like  a  perpetual  but  meaningless  use 
of  half  developed  organs.  Often  the  restlessness  and  noisy  ways 
of  the  little  one  disturb  older  people  and  attempts  are  made  to 
check  them.  "Children  should  be  seen,  not  heard"  was  a  much- 
quoted  maxim  of  our  grandmothers.  Repression  is  still  the  sole 
aim  of  many  teachers.  Nurses  often  think  children  are  "good" 
only  when  they  are  quiet.     Thoughtless   and    sometimes  cruel 
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efforts  are  made  to  check  their  troublesome  play.  But,  fortu- 
nately, the  natural  impulse  is  too  strong  and  such  attempts  are 
largely  unsuccessful.  The  activity,  in  one  form  or  another, 
continues. 

The  careful  student  of  childhood  observes  a  rapid  succession  of 
mental  powers,  which  come,  one  after  another,  upon  the  stage 
and  begin  to  act  their  parts.  Each  has  its  nascent  period 
which  is  most  favorable  for  its  growth  and  which,  if  allowed  to 
pass  unimproved,  is  to  a  large  extent  forever  lost.  In  this  way 
the  sense  organs  and  bodily  functions  are  developed  and  succes- 
sive tracts  of  brain  cells  are  vitalized  and  called  into  use. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  activity,  the  strongest 
of  all  these  promptings  of  nature,  is  the  impulse  to  play.  It  is 
utterly  inextinguishable.  While  it  flourishes  best  under  the  bright 
and  gladsome  conditions  which  seem  the  natural  environment  of 
childhood,  it  is  not  destroyed  by  poverty  and  hardship  and  soon 
re-appears  after  deepest  sorrow  or  suffering.  Tears  are  quickly 
dried  and  misfortune  and  troubles  are  soon  forgotten  in  the  in- 
evitable merriment  of  childhood.  Indeed  that  would  be  an  un- 
natural child  whose  laughter  and  crying  did  not  spring  tl^  rapid 
alternation,  whose  fickleness  was  not  at  once,  his  mother's  daily 
amusement  and  despair. 

This  universal  and  deep-seated  propensity  to  play,  the  intense 
enjoyment  it  brings  and  the  interest  which  it  affords  others  are  suf- 
ficient indications  of  its  importance  in  our  normal  development. 
The  appetite  for  play,  for  amusement,  for  exercise  is  no  less 
fundamental  in  our  constitution  than  the  appetite  for  food.  It 
is  implanted  for  a  purpose  and  subserves  an  end  which  must  be 
commensurate  with  the  phenomena  displayed.  Perhaps  no 
branch  of  child  study  will  better  repay  one  for  his  efforts  than 
that  which  relates  to  play.  No  inquiries  are  more  fundamental 
than  those  which  concern  the  ceaseless  activity  and  quest  of 
amusement  which  characterize  the  child  and  which,  modified 
and  transformed  with  increasing  years,  should  remain  with  him 
all  his  life.  This  offers  a  field  of  psychological  inquiry  which 
must  yield  practical  results. 

(1)  The  first  purpose  served  in  the  economy  of  nature  by  all 
this  restlessness,  this  impulse  to  play,  is  obviously,  physical  de- 
velopment. The  bodily  frame  is  to  be  built  up  and  made  strong 
and  supple  for  use.  The  law  of  its  growth  is  exercise.  The 
instinctive  love  of  play  secures  the  necessary  exercise.     It  would 
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be  difficult  to  name  a  muscle  or  a  bone  which  is  not  benefited  by 
vigorous  play.  The  motor  system  is  especially  trained  and 
invigorated.  It  is  only  to-day  that  we  have  learned  on  our 
athletic  fields,  what  well-directed  exercise  will  accomplish  in  the 
improvement  of  the  muscular  powers.  How  quickly  were  the 
flabby  muscles  of  our  young  recruits  hardened  and  trained  for 
soldierly  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain !  The 
sense  organs  are  also  trained.  Many  of  the  sports  of  childhood 
are  as  admirably  adapted  to  train  and  quicken  the  senses  as  they 
are  to  practice  and  strengthen  the  muscles.  Without  such  train- 
ing children's  eyes  and  ears  and  fingers  give  but  a  rudimentary 
service.  Their  limitations  and  mistakes  are  astonishing  and 
would  be  life-long,  did  not  Dame  Nature  call  them  into  her  school 
of  delights  for  many  hours  every  day.  And  while  she  fills  them 
with  the  keenest  pleasure  she  sharpens  and  invigorates  every  sense 
and  trains  its  organs  to  prompt,  accurate  and  untiring  service. 

(2)  Play  subserves  the  needs  of  the  intellect,  arousing  activi- 
ties which  would  otherwise  lie  dormant.  The  capacities  of 
thought  emerge  very  slowly ;  in  few  persons  does  the  intellect 
•ever  attain  its  full  development.  It  is  like  an  organ  of  many  key- 
l)oards  and  stops ;  the  danger  is  that  its  possessor  will  acquire  a 
use  of  only  a  tithe  of  them.  Education  consists  largely  of 
awakening  these  slumbering  powers  and  revealing  the  wonderful 
harmony  which  nature  has  rendered  possible.  If  the  ministries 
of  play  are  lacking,  the  child  becomes  prematurely  old ;  he  will 
'usually  be  sluggish  and  feeble  in  thought.  The  office  to  play  is 
not  only  to  quicken  the  intellectual  powers,  and  stimulate  the 
various  regions  of  the  brain  to  perform  their  normal  functions, 
but  also  to  secure  rapidity,  brightness  and  vivacity  in  its  oper- 
ations. The  processes  of  thought  are  exceedingly  complex  and 
intricate.  The  strong  man  can  scarcely  resolve  into  its  con- 
stituent elements  an  ordinary  act  of  thought.  How  much  less 
can  he  separate  the  factors  which  make  up  at  any  moment  the 
mental  state  of  a  child ! 

"Who  can  tell  what  a  baby  thinks? 
Who  can  follow  the  gossamer  links 
By  which  the  manikin  feels  his  way 
Out  from  the  shore  of  the  great  unknown, 
Blind  and  wailing  and  alone, 
Into  the  light  of  day?" 
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Play  brightens  the  mental  functions  and  adds  the  gladsome 
tints,  which  the  imagination  and  memory  afford,  to  processes  that 
would  otherwise  be  prosaic  and  common-place.  The  habit  of 
thought  which  is  induced  in  childhood  by  the  happy  hours  of  play  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  of  education  and  environ- 
ment. Who  would  wish  to  be  considered  dull?  Yet  no  one  can 
doubt  that  multitudes  are  made  so  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the 
hardships,  deprivations  and  unwise  restraints  of  their  early  life.  If 
you  would  have  life  and  beauty  in  the  daily  thought  of  the  man, 
you  must  put  them  into  his  daily  life  when  a  child. 

(3)  Still  more  marked  is  the  impress  made  by  the  sports  of 
childhood  on  the  emotional  side  of  our  nature.  If  vivacity  and 
responsiveness  are  important  in  intellectual  activities,  they  are 
even  more  so  in  .those  things  which  pertain  to  character.  Who 
can  estimate  the  value  of  a  cheerful  spirit,  of  a  ready  sympathy? 
Play  cultivates  a  habit  of  gladsome  appreciation,  a  disposition  to 
be  easily  pleased,  a  joy  in  companionship  and  intellectual  con- 
verse. One  of  the  great  dangers  of  life,  especially  of  the  life  of 
earnest  and  hard-working  men,  is  that  its  serious  aspects  will  so 
completely  crowd  out  the  element  of  amusement  and  recreation 
in  which  the  soul  gains  its  rebound,  that  mental  health  and 
bouyancy  will  be  lost.  Nature  intends  that  the  early  impulse  to 
play  shall  not  only  quicken  the  sensibilities  and  stimulate  the 
lighter  emotions,  but  that  it  shall  also  infuse  gladness  and  vivac- 
ity and  sparkle  into  the  activities  of  the  mind  as  long  as  one  lives. 
We  can  scarcely  over-estimate  the  value  of  such  a  disposition  or 
temperament,  an  ability  to  please  and  to  be  pleased.  It  is  often 
called  a  gift — a  heredity  trait;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  it 
depends  largely  on  early  environment  and  association.  If  the  child 
is  denied  its  rightful  sports,  if  premature  sedateness  and  quiet 
are  enforced,  he  will  lose  the  bouyancy  and  cheerfulness  which 
should  be  his  intellectual  and  moral  tonic  all  his  days. 

(4)  In  the  evolution  of  character  no  element  is  more  essential 
and  none  more  difficult  to  reach  than  the  will.  And  yet  success 
in  any  calling  depends  largely  on  one's  volitional  and  executive 
powers.  Like  other  functions,  it  is  trained  and  strengthened  by 
exercise.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  admirably  the  sports  of 
childhood  are  adapted  to  exercise  and  train  this  fundamental 
power.  Games  of  strength  or  skill  appeal  to  each  contestant  to 
put  forth  his  utmost  efforts.     Again  and  again  the  test  recurs. 
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and  each  time  the  will  marshalls  all  the  forces  at  its  command  to 
attain  the  end  desired.  The  lad  who  evinces  greatest  force  of 
will  becomes  the  leading  spirit  of  his  little  group  of  playmates. 
Thus  the  embryo  man  learns  to  meet  competitors,  to  surmout 
obstacles,  to  face  an  opponent,  to  unite  his  efforts  with  those  of 
others.  Play  lays  the  foundation  for  strength  by  the  exercise 
which  it  calls  forth, — strength  of  body,  strength  of  mind — and 
then  it  trains  and  invigorates  the  directive  power  which  is  to  use 
if. 

Such  in  brief  are  some  of  the  uses  of  play.  It  is  the  recruiting- 
officer  and  the  drill-sergeant  of  all  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
powere.  While  it  springs  from  an  instinct,  an  irresistible 
impulse,  it  contributes  to  the  highest  rational  ends.  Like  the 
powers  which  it  is  instrumental  in  training  it  must  be  itself  con- 
trolled and  subordinated.  Suppress  and  extinguish  this  propen- 
sity and  you  dwarf  and  distort  every  intellectual  and  emotional 
power.  Give  it  free  and  unrestrained  control  and  it  defeats  its 
own  ends  and  becomes  a  source  of  weakness  and  moral  disorder. 
Play  is  a  necessity,  an  indispensable  condition  of  normal  develop- 
ment. But  it  must  be  indulged  in  due  subordination  to  the 
ulterior  and  higher  ends  of  growth  and  character.  It  therefore 
requires  the  best  wisdom  of  parents  and  teachers  that  it  may 
accomplish  its  beneficent  office  in  the  development  of  childhood 
and  youth. 

The  nascent  period  of  play  is  unmistakably  marked.  The  child 
evinces  a  fondness  for  play  at  an  early  age.  He  turns  from  one 
amusement  to  another  as  his  years  advance  with  surprising  cer- 
tainty. The  time  for  most  games  comes  at  definite  periods  in  a 
child's  life.  Today  the  boy  is  of  an  age  to  play  hoi^e  or  drive  a 
hoop;  tomorrow,  he  plays  marbles,  the  next  day  he  plays  ball.  At 
one  period  the  little  girl  distresses  her  mother  by  her  tendency  to 
romp  and  climb;  at  another,  she  sits  demurely  with  her  dolls.  In 
a  few  years,  all  these  youthful  amusements  are  out-grown  and 
others  no  less  fascinating  and  perhaps  more  dangerous  must  take 
their  place. 

The  point  to  be  especially  observed  is  that  each  of  these  succes- 
sive sports  into  which  the  child  so  eagerly  plunges  indicates  a 
demand  of  nature.  If  the  demand  is  refused,  an  injury  is 
inflicted.  Naturalists  tell  us  that  chickens  learn  to  follow  the 
mother  hen  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  they  are  hatched;  if 
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their  heads  are  hooded  until  the  fifth  day  the  nascent  period  is 
lost  and  they  wander  helplessly,  oblivious  of  the  mother's  care. 
Remarkable  results  have  been  attained  in  teaching  puppies  to  dis- 
criminate colors,  by  [jiacing  their  food  under  covers  variously 
painted;  but  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  do  this  at  a  certain 
age.  A  few  weeks  later,  the  animal  is  incapable  of  learning  any 
such  distinctions.  In  like  manner  the  youth  acquires  certain  val- 
uable elements  of  thought  and  character  by  the  various  sports  to 
which  he  so  gladly  turns.  If  these  are  habitually  denied  him,  he 
will  ultimately  lack  traits  of  character  and  habits  of  thought 
which  such  diversions  foster. 

Some  one  has  said  it  is  work  that  transforms  a  boy  into  a  man; 
but  it  is  also  to  be  said  that  the  hoy  of  promise  plays.  If  any  boy 
says  that  he  would  rather  sit  and  study  than  go  to  the  play- 
ground, take  a  good  look  at  him.  Either  he  is  sick  or  prema- 
turely developed,  or  he  is  a  little  humbug,  trying  to  get  credit  for 
studious  tastes  under  false  pretenses.  If  his  school-mates  are  at 
play,  he  ought  to  be  squirming  in  his  chair  and  impatient  to  join 
them.  Unless  he  is  a  poor,  premature  book-worm,  with  flabby 
muscles  and  quivering  nerves,  he  is  an  incipient  little  pretender. 
Let  us  not  make  our  pupils  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  they  love  to 
play  and  that  they  sometimes  leave  their  lessons  behind  with  a 
sense  of  relief  and  hurry  away  to  the  athletic  field  or  the  gymna- 
sium or  to  the  familiar  haunts  of  their  friends  and*  play-mates. 
Let  us  not  make  them  prematurely  blasS^  or  permit  them  to  look 
on  with  lazy  indiflference  and  superiority  while  others  engage  in 
games  and  amusements. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  strong  manhood  is  power  of 
accomplishment.  Great  men  have  always  been  great  workers, 
happy  and  enthusiastic  in  their  favorite  pursuits.  '*The  only 
happiness  a  brave  man  ever  troubles  himself  about,"  says  Carlyle, 
"is  happiness  to  get  his  own  work  done."  But  fortunately  life  is 
not  all  made  up  of  work.  No  one  can  work  incessantly  and  the 
attempt  to  do  this  always  defeats  itself  and  often  brings  its  own 
swift  penalty.  He  who  would  acquire  and  retain  great  capacity 
for  work  must  beware  lest  he  lose  the  very  power  which  he  seeks 
to  cultivate.  The  ability  to  work  well  implies  the  ability  to  rest 
well.  Health  is  fundamental.  A  famous  wit  once  said:  "If  I 
was  to  pick  out  a  wife  for  the  Crown  Prince  of  England,  I  would 
ask  first,^  Does  she  sleep  well  ?*  second,  ^  Does  she  eat  plain  food?'  and 
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if  80,  I'd  tell  the  Prince  to  take  her  and  be  thankful  for  whatever 
other  good  qualities  she  possessed."  Primitive  man  lacks  the 
power  of  application;  he  acts  from  impulse,  as  he  is  incited  by 
hunger,  love  or  hate.  Herbert  Spencer  says  there  is  danger  that 
civilized  man  will  lose  the  power  of  repose,  the  ability  to  enjoy 
the  present  good  in  his  eager  strivings  for  the  future.  When  the 
young  Governor  Russell  of  Massachusetts,  the  gifted  and  lamented 
son  of  Harvard,  said  that  he  would  rather  hear  that  Harvard  had 
won  in  a  game  of  foot-ball  than  in  an  intellectual  contest,  he  did 
not  wish  to  disparage  scholarly  attainments,  but  rather  to  empha- 
size the  physical  conditions  which  make  them  most  valuable- 
Too  many  people  are  under-vitalized  and  over-worked.  We  want 
the  capacity  to  enjoy  as  well  as  to  do. 

The  opposite  of  work  is  not  idleness  but  play.  Nature's  pen- 
alty for  idleness  is  no  less  stern  than  for  over-work.  She  demands 
the  joyous  alternation  of  work  and  play.  Every  person,  whose 
life  is  to  be  robust  and  hearty,  must  have  his  periods  of  play. 
Recreation  must  turn  the  thoughts  into  new  channals,  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  brain  and  the  tension  on  the  nerves  and  give  tone 
to  the  muscles  and  vital  organs.  We  may  well  be  sorry  for  the 
man  who  no  longer  likes  to  play.  He  has  lost  one  of  the  most 
precious  gifts  with  which  nature  endowed  him.  It  is  a  credit  to 
a  person's  physical  condition  that  he  likes  to  be  amused.  Happy 
is  the  man  who  so  prolongs  his  youth  that  he  can  join  in  the 
sports  and  recreations  of  his  own  children.  Fortunate  the  child- 
ren whose  father  thus  delights  to  give  interest  and  character  to 
their  amusements. 

Play  should  be  invigorating.  Its  purpose — too  often  forgotten 
— is  to  promote  buoyancy  and  a  healthy  glow.  If  it  is  athletic, 
it  should  quicken  the  circulation  and  purify  the  blood.  If  it  is 
mental,  it  should  be  interesting  enough  to  divert  the  thoughts 
from  their  previous  channels.  If  it  is  both  athletic  and  mental, 
double  benefit  will  be  received.  It  should  be  hearty  and  some- 
what exciting;  it  fails  of  its  purpose  if  it  is  too  quiet.  Loafing 
is  not  play. 

But  play  must  not  be  excessive  for  it  thus  ceases  to  be  play- 
Nowhere  is  self-control  more  important  than  in  those  amusements 
which  tempt  to  excess.  A  few  years  ago  the  name  of  a  certain 
young  man  was  known  to  all  the  country.  He  was  famous  in 
college  athletics.     His  whole  soul  was  in  them.     But  they  ceased 
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to  be  a  sport  and  became  an  engrossing  occupation.  His  interest 
in  other  and  more  important  things  was  lost.  His  college  course 
was  a  failure  and  he  has  never  beep  heard  from  since.  His 
enthusiasm  for  athletics  was  a  good  thing  if  properly  controlled ; 
not  so  restricted  it  became  the  rock  on  which  he  was  ship- 
wrecked. One's  recreations  aflEord  a  test  of  character.  The 
strong  man  puts  them  into  their  true  place.  They  are  an  inci- 
dent, a  pleasant  change  in  the  routine  of  daily  life.  He  enjoys 
them  keenly,  but  he  gives  them  up  at  the  proper  time.  The  weak 
man  is  absorbed  by  his  amusements  and  forgets  everything  else. 
They  usurp  the  place  of  his  work,  blind  his  reason  and  stifle  his 
conscience. 

But  let  us  not  for  this  reason  deprive  ourselves  of  the  needed 
reaction  and  healthful  glow  which  comes  with  well-chosen  sports. 
Amusements  are  a  necessity,  relieving  an  over-burdened  mind, 
restoring  elasticity  and  vigor.  They  are  a  discipline  of  judgment, 
of  temper,  of  will.  They  brace  the  body  and  calm  the  spirit. 
They  keep  the  heart  young,  the  tastes  simple,  the  sympathies 
warm.  Without  them,  the  body,  mind  and  spirit  alike  lose  their 
rightful  gladness  and  tone. 


RURAL  SCHOOL  PROBLEM, 

JOHN  OGDBX,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

II. 

REASONS   OF    A   PROBABLE  CHARACTER. 

1.      Thoie  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  two  eras, 

THE  civil  war  of  the  United  States  marked  a  great  epoch  in 
the  national  affairs  of  our  country,  political,  social  and 
industrial.  It  was  a  catastrophe,  the  culmination  of  a  long  politi- 
cal strain  of  an  evil  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions. It  marked  the  ending,  the  sending  away  of  this  evil,  the 
ending  of  the  old  era  and  the  opening  o{  the  new.  It  not  only 
erased  from  our  national  escutcheon  one  of  the  foulest  stains  that 
ever  dishonored  the  civil  and  social  polity  of  a  people ;  but  it 
paved  the  way  for  the  greatest  prosperity  and  progress  that  ever 
visited  agnation. 

After  the  four  years  of  our  baptism  in  blood,  society,  instead  of 
suffering  the  usual  blights  and  draw-backs  of  civil  strife,  seemed 
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to  spring  forward  fifty  years,  at  least,  in  advance  of  where  it  stood 
before  the  purging  away  of  our  nation's  iniquity,  human  slavery. 
It  not  only  opened  the  South  to  the  ingress  of  Northern  ideas  and 
institutions,  notably  the  free  public  school  system,  heretofore  but 
partially  successful  in  that  part  of  our  country,  but  the  very  soil 
seemed  to  acquire  new  fertility :  and  her  mines  and  manufactories 
soon  began  to  rival  those  of  the  North ;  and  the  whole  country, 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  rejoiced  in  the  new  order  of  things. 

To  say  nothing  about  improved  road-ways  and  modes  of  travel 
and  transportation  of  products,  methods  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
ture, commerce,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  the  like,  all  of  which 
received  an  impulse  unparalleled  in  history;  but  the  more  impor- 
tant art  of  peaceful  living  seemed  to  take  on  new  and  improved 
forms.  Take,  for  example,  the  simple  matter  of  buildings,  public 
and  private,  both  in  architectural  style  and  in  magnificence,  size 
and  extent,  etc.,  and  it  seems  almost  a  new  era. 

No  one  has  failed  to  notice  this  matter.  In  simply  passing 
along  the  streets  of  any  of  our  larger  cities,  and  even  the  smaller 
ones,  one  is  able  to  point  out,  both  in  style  and  dimensions,  the 
ante-bellum  and  the  post-bellum  buildings,  so  to  speak.  The  little 
frame  houses,  one  and  a  half  or  two  stories  high,  the  small  door- 
ways and  windows  with  their  eight-by-ten  glass,  contrast  singu- 
larly enough  with  the  four,  six,  ten  and  twelve  and  twenty-storied 
brick,  stone,  iron  and  steel  buildings  with  their  large  and  com- 
modious fronts,  their  almost  endless  flights  of  elevators,  their 
palatial  style  and  strength,  and  their  magnificent  surroundings. 
This  condition  of  things  exists  all  over  our  country,  notably  in 
the  West  —  if  anyone  knows  where  that  is  now  ;  even  the  more  • 
modest  country  cottage  bears  the  same  stamp  of  improvement, 
while  the  more  pretentious  buildings  of  a  hundred  or  even  fifty 
years  ago,  have  a  certain  clumsy,  doughty  appearance,  when  com- 
pared with  the  more  recent,  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  mere 
matter  of  age. 

And  cities  everywhere  felt  these  pulsations  of  a  larger  growth. 
Those  that,  before  the  war,  occupied  but  a  comparatively  small 
and  crowded  area,  began  immediately  thereafter,  to  expand,  to 
spread  abroad  many  miles  into  the  surrounding  country,  with 
improved  style  of  architecture  and  environment.  Anji  this  is 
only  prophetic  of  that  still  greater  expansion  in  a  national  sense, 
which  has  already  begun  to  take  place  since  our  recent  before- 
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unheard-of  victories  both  by  sea  and  land.  God  allows  a  nation 
as  well  as  a  neighborhood  only  time  enough  to  improve  their 
opportunities  and  to  grow  apace.  He  then  commands  them  in 
and  by  His  providences  to  move  forward,  not  to  settle  down  in 
luxury  and  laziness,  that  would  be  certain  decay  and  ultmate 
destruction ;  but  to  moYQ  forward  to  occupy  other  fields  and  lands ; 
to  carry  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  enlightenment  to  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  that  all  the  world  may  be  improved  thereby. 
The  man  who  cannot  see  this  is  blind  to  the  best  workings  of 
Divine  Providence.  We  owe  this  to  our  neighbors,  to  surround- 
ing nations  and  peoples ;  for  the  people  that  would  conceal  their 
light  shall  suddenly  have  it  put  out.  What  if  expansion  does 
cost  something?  Most  good  things  do.  What  if  it  require  hard 
work  and  careful  management  ?  We  need  both  to  prevent  stag- 
nation. What  if  dangers  threaten  ?  That  should  only  make  us 
the  more  careful.  What  if  other  nations  growl  about  it  ?  That 
only  shows  that  they  need  help.  They  need  their  eyes  opened : 
and  that  should  not  frighten  us  a  bit.  It  should  encourage  us  to 
^^  go  forwardy''  and  to  "  Let  our  light  so  shine  that  others  may  see 
our  good  works,  and  glorify  the  Father  who  is  in  Heaven." 

But  to  return  to  the  idea  of  city  expansion  and  growth.  Take, 
for  example,  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  a  fair  average  of  mag- 
nificent post-bellum  growth.  The  writer  was  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city  for  some  years,  commencing  as  early  as 
1849.  The  city  then  measured  two  miles  north  and  south  and 
one  mile  east  and  west,  two  square  miles,  with 'a  population  of 
16,000.  It  now  extends  eight  miles  north  and  south,  and  six 
miles  east  and  west,  forty-eight  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
90,000 :  or,  in  the  first  case,  forty-nine  years  ago,  there  were 
oooped  up  close  together  about  8,000  persons  to  th^  square  mile, 
now  it  is  less  than  2,000  to  the  square  mile,  with  the  added 
advantage  of  plenty  of  room,  beautiful  surroundings  for  the 
homes  of  families,  with  convenience  and  healthfulness :  and  most 
of  this  expansion  and  improvement  have  taken  place  since  the 
war,  say  in  about  thirty  years.  The  next  thirty,  or  say  fifty 
years'  will  show  this  expansion  more  than  quadrupled,  or  I  am  no 
prophet ;  which  perhaps  is  the  cheapest  way  of  escaping  from  the 
responsibility  of  fulfillment. 

Now  this  is  evidently  the  tendency  of  the  times,  and  of  the 
growth  of  all  large  cities.     Some  have  even  exceeded  this,  and 
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extended  their  limits,  practically,  even  twenty  and  thirty  miles 
into  the  country,  while  a  large  share  of  the  business  of  these  cities 
is  done  by  men  living  from  ten,  twenty,  thirty  to  fifty  miles  away 
from  the  business  centers.  But  such  are  the  facilities  and  con- 
veniences of  travel  now-a-days — and  we  have,  as  it  were,  only 
fairly  begun  in  this  line  of  improvement  —  that  a  business  man  or 
a  teacher,  even,  can  take  a  seat  in  his  morning  or  evening  car, 
either  way,  and  have  just  about  time  enough  to  read  his  morning 
or  evening  news,  before  arriving  at  his  place  of  destination ;  and 
the  shopping  is  done  in  pretty  much  the  same  way. 

No  one  can  fail  to  see  the  immense  advantage  of  thus  extending 
city  limits,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  convenience  in  ordinary  busi- 
ness affairs,  but  in  the  yet  greater  matter  of  health,  beauty  of  sur- 
roundings and  the  pleasures  of  life  to  all  classes  of  people, 
especially  to  business  and  professional  men  of  the  city ;  but  the 
country  itself  reaps  the  main  advantage  both  in  the  increased 
value  of  property,  and  in  school  and  other  social  advantages.  But 
the  greatest  advantage  is  that  of  good  roads.  This,  to-day,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  movements  on  foot  among  our  people.  It 
promises  to  unite  city  and  country,  and  to  open  up  a  closer  inter- 
course between  them.  Bad  roads  have  hitherto  isolated  the  city, 
and  estranged  the  country.  Blind  selfishness  has  dominated  the 
better  sense  in  both  sections.  But  even  an  enlightened  selfish- 
ness would  lead  both  to  unite  in  this  common  good. 

But  the  greatest  good  is  to  come  to  our  schools  of  both  city  and 
country.  The  crowded  population  of  the  city,  properly  distrib- 
uted, would  even  now,  well  nigh  span  the  inter-urban  spaces,  and 
dot  them  with  villas,  gardens  and  small  farms,  the  latter  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  acres, — for  no  one  family  can  manage  more, 
profitably ;  and  fifty  acres,  on  an  average,  would  be  still  better. 
And  this  would  bring  our  whole  school  populations,  both  rural 
and  urban,  practically  under  the  same  system  of  supervision  that 
now  prevails  in  our  best  cities.  There  will  then  be  no  necessity 
for  transporting  pupils  three  or  four  miles  to  the  school. 

Again:  one  of  the  greatest  evils  now  prevailing  in  the  city 
schools  is  their  over-crowded  condition,  while  within  a  few  miles 
in  the  country,  the  opposite  state  of  things  exists.  The  country 
school  is  depleted  and  starving,  as  it  were,  for  the  excess  that 
overburdens  the  city  school.  Common  sense  demands  this  change 
—  this  redistribution  and  equalization  in  attendance.     The  rural 
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school  needs  it,  and  is  stretching  out  its  hands  for  the  very  help 
which  can  come  only  from  the  city,  and  the  city  school  is  over- 
burdened with  that  which  the  country  needs.  Why  not  answer 
this  mutual  appeal,  and  confer  a  lasting  blessing  upon  both? 
It  can  be  done, 

"But,  how?"  cries  out  my  practical  neighbor.  "All  this  is 
very  good  in  theory ;  but  how  shall  we  bring  it  about?  "  Sensible 
inquiry,  indeed,  and  right  to  the  point !  But  allow  me  to  sug- 
gest that  this  work  is  already  begun,  and  is  progressing  perhaps 
as  fast  as  its  safety  will  permit.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that 
needs  to  be  let  alone,  and  to  have  a  fair  chance,  and  it  will  do 
iteelf. 

How  long  has  it  been  since  the  twelve  miles^that  used  to  exist 
between  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Minneapolis,  was  wild  prairie  and 
woodland?  The  writer  first  traveled  it  in  1859,  in  a  hack,  and 
it  required  about  two  hours  time.*  But  that  twelve-mile  space  and 
two  hours  time  have  now  been  well  nigh  annihilated  by  two 
double  trolley  car  lines  that  pass  about  every  six  minutes,  and 
make  the  trip  in  forty  minutes ;  and  the  inter-urban  space  is  dotted 
with  cottage,  and  villa,  and  park,  and  grove,Jwith  two  great  uni- 
versities between,  leaving  scarcely  room  for  the  State  Agricul- 
tural farm  and  school,  and  the  State  Fair  grounds.  And  the  only 
thing  necessary  now  is  to  prevent  the  sale  of  lots  smaller  than 
two  acres,  which  will  not  be  done,  of  course,  until  people  learn 
the  luxury  of  living  on  land  enough  for  garden  and  lawn.  But 
this  inter-urban  space  is  destined  soon  to  become  the  most  desira- 
ble part  of  the  "  Twin  city  "  —  for  it  must  eventually  be  one  — 
with  arms  extending  many  miles  into  what  is  called  rural  dis- 
tricts. This  will  probably  end  the  unseemly  contention  between 
these  two  parts  of  the  same  city,  as  to  who  (which)  shall  be  the 
greatest  in  this  new  kingdom  of  prosperity  and  brotherly  love. 
And,  aside  from  the  uninhabitable  parts  of  our  country — and 
these  are  very  few  —  such  as  mountainous  regions,  and  great 
mining  districts,  and  the  purely  grain-producing  areas,  which, 
when  they  feel  the  magic  touch  of  artistic  culture,  will  only  add, 
variety,  beauty  and  interest  to  the  other  parts.  This  policy  must 
go  on  from  year  to  year  —  for  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  —  until 
all  the  inter-urban  spaces  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  our  country, 
shall  become  suburbs,  as  it  were,  of  one  vast  urban  population 
stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  gulf  to  sea,  interspersed 
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only  with  an  agreeable  variety,  as  to  extent  of  country  and  the 
islands  of  the  ocean. 

Granted  that  some  of  the  counties  in  some  of  the  states,  have 
been  falling  off  in  their  rural  populations,  this  has  now  perhaps 
reached  its  limit.  A  reaction  must  take  place.  Indeed,  this  has 
already  commenced  under  the  wise  policy  of  the  "Township 
transportation  *'  system  of  rural  schools.  But  it  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  in  many  other  counties,  there  has  been  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  rural  population  over  that  of  the  municipal, 
or  at  least  no  falling  off.  Only  400  counties  of  the  more  than 
2,000  in  the  United  States,  or  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  are  reported  as  having  fallen  off:  and  this  will  be  checked 
in  due  time  as  society  rights  itself,  checking  its  excesses,  as  it 
always  has  done,  as  they  become  burdensome.  And  this  reaction, 
or  restoration  to  normal  conditions,  will  be  accelerated  as  knowl- 
edge increases,  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  asserts  itself. 
Many  of  the  disorders  that  now  afflict  society  may  be  attributed 
to  this  unbalanced  state  of  affairs.  These  will  disappear  as  the 
causes  are  removed :  and  an  enlightened  people  are  not  slow  in 
discovering  these  causes,  nor  remiss  in  removing  them.  Hence,  I 
look  for  the  gradual  removal  of  these  difficulties  to  continue, 
and  for  their  entire  disappearance  within  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century,  or  less. 
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DO  FOREIGNERS  NEED  A    TEXT- BOOK 
TESTAMENT? 

B.  W.  M^SOK,  BOSTON, 

MY  answer  is,  they  do.  Among  the  illiterate  horde  and  non- 
English  speaking  throng  ever  coming  to  our  shores  who 
can  readily  grasp  the  language  of  his  adopted  country?  And 
why  can  he  not  readily  grasp  the  language  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try ?  Is  it  because  he  does  not  want  it  ?  Most  certainly  not,  his 
wants  require  a  knowledge  of  it.  Is  it  because  he  is  more  stupid 
and  less  able  by  nature  to  acquire  it  than  the  average  American 
of  his  own  rank?  It  may  be  so  in  some  cases  but  by  no  means  in 
all.  Why,  then,  should  he  be  so  discouragingly  backward  in 
attaining  this  first  need  ?  I  almost  wish  to  withdraw  the  question 
for  although  a  native-born  American  by  nine  generations  and  a 
thoroughbred  Yankee,  with  a  Scotch  ancestry,  I  can  full  well 
remember  the  task  in  early  boyhood,  by  my  mother's  side  And  in 
the  school-room,  of  learning  the  first  principles  and  overcoming 
the  many  difficulties  of  reading,  writing  and  spelling.  The  grave 
fact  is  that  in  gaining  a  foothold  in  American  life  one  must  grap- 
ple with  and,  in  part  at  least,  overcome  almost  insuperable  difiS- 
culties  in  acquiring  our  easy  tongue.  Oral  or  spoken  English  is 
admitted  to  be  very  easily  acquired,  more  so  perhaps  than  any 
other  of  the  sister  Romance  tongues;  the  difficulty  arises  in 
acquiring  the  printed  form,  or  orthography. 

Let  us  notice  some  of  the  difficulties  confronting  foreigners  in 
trying  to  master  the  printed  form  or  orthography.  The  letter 
"a,"  we  are  taught,  has  four  sounds  represented  respectively  in 
ape,  arm,  all,  axe;  "e"  has  two  sounds,  eel,  egg;  "i"  two  sounds, 
ice,  ink ;  "o"  four  sounds,  oak,  ox,  boot,  book ;  "u"  four  sounds, 
fruit,  put,  mute,  but.  Besides  these  there  are  obscure  sounds  of 
vowels  before  r;  berth,  bird,  myrrh,  world,  turn.  The  above  is 
just  the  simple  output  of  the  frve  vowels ;  now,  it  is  fair  to  ask, 
who  among  the  foreign  or  illiterate  class  can  tell  which  particular 
sound  should  be  given  ? 

Next,  let  us  investigate  the  vowel-digraph  system.  In  general 
it  is  supposed  that  the  second  vowel  strengthens  the  first ;  there- 
fore "ea"  in  greaU  treaty  9weat  should  be  pronounced  respectively 
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long  e  as  in  treat.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  pronounced  differ- 
ently in  each  case,  namely,  long  a,  long  e,  and  short  e.  Next 
e  final ;  as  a  rule,  e  final  is  mute,  but  there  are  some  exceptions. 
For  instance,  the  word  "epitome."  Next  the  silent  letters,  but 
rather  than  to  notice  them  in  detail  with  the  many  other  difficul- 
ties, the  following  table  is  subjoined,  wherein  the  confusion  and 
misuse  of  letters  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  and  to  what  extent 
there  is  an  ambiguous  use  of  nearly  every  letter  of  the  alphabet. 


A. 

a,  ape. 

a,  ai,  aigh,  ay. 

angel,  bail,  straight,  bay. 

e,  ei,  eigh,  ey. 

fete,  rein,  sleigh,  they. 

ao,  eig,  ua,  uet. 

gaol,  reign,  guage,  bouquet. 

(a^arm,) 

a,  al,  ea,  ua, 

arm,  calm,  heart,  guard. 

(a,  aU.) 

a,  au,  aw,  augh. 

ball,  haul,  awl,  aught. 

ough,  awe,  oa. 

bought,  awe,  broad. 

{a,  ax,) 

a,  e,  ea. 

bad,  there,  swear. 

(a.  aas,) 

a,  augh,  ah,  eh. 

glass,  draught,  hurrah,  Nineveh. 

(a,  was,) 

a,  au,  augh. 

watch,  gaudy,  draught. 

B. 

e,  eel. 

e,  ee,  ea,  ei. 

mete,  meet,  meat,  grief. 

i,  ie,  eo,  uay. 

oblique,  believe,  people,  quay. 

ey,  eh. 

key,  vehicle. 

• 

(e,  egg.) 

e,  ea,  ei,  ey. 

met,  sweat,  forfeit,  valley. 

a,  ai,  ie,  ue. 

senate,  said,  friend,  guess. 

(e,  earl.) 

e,  ea,  i,  y. 

her,  earth,  birth,  myrrh. 

I. 

i.  pine. 

i,  ai,  aig,  y,  aye. 

bind,  aisle,  malign,  cry,  aye. 

ye,  eye,  eigh,  ui. 

dye,  eye,  sleight,  guide. 

ei,  ig,  igh,  uy,  I. 

die,  sign,  sigh,  guy,  I. 

(I,  ink.) 

i,  ai,  y,  ey. 

bid,  villian,  duly,  honey. 

ia,  0,  u,  ui. 

marriage,  women,  busy,  build. 

0. 

0,  oak. 

0,  oa,  oe,  ot,  oh. 

bold,  boat,  hoe,  depot,  oh. 

00,  wo,  ow,  owe,  0 

door,  sword,  snow,  owe,  0. 

ou,  ough,  ew,  eau. 

soul,  dough,  sew,  bureau. 

(0,  ncme.) 

0,  e,  io.  eo. 

only,  able,  region,  dungeon. 

eou. 

righteous. 

u. 

(u,fruU.) 

u,  ue,  ui,  uigh. 

rule,  blue,  fruit,  sluigh. 

0,  00,  ou,  ough. 

do,  too,  group,  through. 

oe,  ew,  ieu,  heu. 

shoe,  flew,  adieu,  rheum. 

(u.  pull.) 

U,  00,  oul,  0. 

pull,  book,  would,  to. 

(u,  up.) 

u,  0,  ou. 

pup,  tongue,  tough. 

(u,um.) 

u,  0,  ou. 

burn,  world,  journey. 

(u,  tune.) 

u,  ue,  eu,  ew. 

tube,  hue,  feudal,  hew. 

ieu,  iew. 

lieu,  view. 

Oi. 

01,  oil. 

oi,  oy,  uoy. 

boil,  boy,  buoy. 

Ow. 

ow,  owl. 

ow,  ou,  ow,  ough. 

owl,  found,  how,  bough. 

B. 

Img. 

b,  bb,  pb. 

bug,  robbed,  cupboard. 

D. 

ditch. 

d,  dd.  Id,  ddh. 

rod,  add,  would,  Buddhist. 

F. 

foot. 

f ,  ph,  gh,  ff. 

foot,  phrase,  laugh,  puff. 

G. 

gun. 

g.  ggi  gli.  gue. 

gun,  egg,  ghost,  league. 
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H. 

hub. 

h,  wh. 

hole,  whole. 

J. 

m- 

J,  g»  ge,  dge. 

jump,  gem,  hinge^  edge. 

K. 

kite. 

k.  c,  ck,  ch,  qu. 

kip,  cup,  lock,  Christ,  liquor, 

que,  X. 

oblique,  lax  (laks). 

L. 

lung. 

1, 11,  lie,  si. 

late,  bell,  belle,  aisle. 

M. 

mug. 

m,  mnie,  chm. 

mind,  progi-amme,  drachm. 

N. 

nut. 

n,  pn,  gn,  kn. 

nest,  pneumonia,  gnostic,  know. 

P. 

pup. 

P,  PP,  gli- 

praise,  stripped,  hiccough. 

R. 

rug. 

r,  rr,  rh,  wr. 

risk,  burr,  rhomb,  write. 

S. 

sun. 

8,  88,  c,  8C,  ps. 

sun,  loss,  cent,  scent,  psalm. 

T. 

tub. 

t,  tt,  tte,  ed,  bt. 

tub,  butt,  brunette,  mocked,  debt. 

V. 

vane. 

V,  f,  Ive. 

vine,  of,  halve. 

W. 

wine. 

W,  0. 

wind,  one. 

Y. 

yet. 

y.  h  u. 

young,  brilliant,  use. 

Z. 

zone. 

Z,  8,  X. 

zero,  wise,  beaux. 

Th. 

this. 

th. 

that. 

Th. 

thumb. 

th. 

think. 

Sh. 

shoe. 

8,  81,  ci,  sci. 

sure,  session,  precious,  conscience. 

sh,  ch,  ti,  ce. 

shine,  machine,  motion,  cetaceous. 

Zh. 

zher. 

z,  8,  zi,  si. 

azure,  measure,  glazier,  fusion. 

Wh. 

what. 

wh. 

whip. 

Ch. 

chip. 

ch,  tch,  t. 

church,  ditch,  moisture, 

Ng. 

ring. 

ng,  n. 

ring,  drink. 

What  is  meant  by  a  Text-book  Testament  ? 

A  Text-book  Testament  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  is  a  special 
edition  of  the  Testament  which  contains  not  only  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  in  common  order,  but  with  them  special  and  effective 
helps  introduced  to  aid  in  learning  to  read  their  contents ;  helps 
that  shall  be  simple  but  as  far-reaching  and  conclusive  as  human 
ingenuity  can  devise. 

Of  what  shall  such  helps  consist  ? 

To  start  at  the  end  of  the  program  and  work  backward,  we 
need  a  pronouncing  column  throughout,  parallel  to  the  ordinary 
text,  and  we  will  cause  this  pronouncing  column  to  reproduce  the 
ordinary  text,  word  for  word,  by  sound,  with  syllables  divided  by 
hyphen  and  the  proper  syllable  accented.  This  treatment  would 
give  a  word  for  word  pronouncing  dictionary,  ever  at  hand, 
always  open  at  the  right  place,  at  the  right  time  and  as  the  reader 
wants  it.  This  pronouncing  column  would  mean  far  more  to  the 
poor  immigrant  in  point  of  usefulness  than  the  fine  respelling 
helps  in  our  most  approved  dictionaries  could  possibly  mean  to 
any  one  of  us  whether  college  bred  or  not.  And  who  is  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  escape  the  bother  of  turning  to  the  dictionary  for 
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authorized  pronounciations?  This  pronouncing  column  thus 
becomes  a  pronouncing  dictionary  improvised  parallel  to  each 
column  of  each  successive  page,  and,  at  the  same  time  constitutes 
an  easy-reading  version  quite  complete  in  itself,  so  much  so,  that 
I  think  the  would-be  reader  would  justly  wish  that  all  English 
read  as  easily.  * 

At  this  point  the  question  arises  how  can  English  be  spelled  by 
sound  so  as  to  afford  a  pronouncing  column,  for  the  alphabet  by 
limitation  contains  only  twenty-six  letters  and  there  are  forty-five 
elementary  sounds.  Three  of  these  letters  must  be  discarded 
because  they  are  worthless,  for  "c"  is  k  or  s  as  in  concern  (kon- 
sern) ;  "q"  or  qu  is  kw,  as  in  equity  (ekwity),  "x  "  is  ks  or  gz^ 
as  in  express  (ekspress)  and  example  (egzample).  So  there  are 
only  twenty-three  valuable  letters  by  which  to  represent  the  forty- 
five  elementary  sounds  of  the  language.  Recourse  possibly  might 
be  made  to  the  use  of  diacritically  marked  letters  as  is  pursued  by 
lexicographers  but  the  number  required  has  come  to  be  some  sixty 
or  seventy  such  letters  besides  the  alphabet  itself,  and  there  are 
serious  objections  against  them,  for  besides  the  excessive  number 
required,  they  do  not  at  all  represent  the  sound  allotted  them. 
The  letter  "a"  thus  marked  respectively  by  dots,  dashes,  curvea 
and  what  not  to  meet  the  demand  of  six  or  eight  different  sounds 
can  not  but  confuse  and  bewilder  almost  any  one,  the  lexico- 
grapher himself  scarcely  excepted.  Such  marked  letters  do  not 
carry  any  significance  of  the  intended  sound  they  are  made  to  bear, 
they  are  at  best  arbitrary  and  must  be  learned,  if  learned  at  all,  by 
."main  strength."  Then  there  is  no  universally  accepted  system 
of  marked  letters  so  that  lexicographers  are  quite  as  likely  to  use 
their  own  copyrighted  scheme  as  the  common  system,  hence  any 
system  containing  diacritically  marked  letters  is  unsatisfactory 
and  out  of  order. 

It  is  believed  there  is  a  good  and  satisfactory  method  which 
may  be  pursued  that  will  prove  both  "practical  and  practicable.'' 
This  method  consists  in  revising  the  alphabet, — cutting  off  and 
adding  to — so  that  each  elementary  sound  of  the  language  shall 
have  a  specific  character.  This  method  or  plan  is  not  a  new  idea 
but  is  akin  to  the  course  pursued  in  a  most  exemplary  way  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  when  they  adopted  the  Phoenecian  alphabet  by 
way  of  the  Hebrew. 

It  will   be   remembered  that  the    Hebrew   alphabet  contain* 
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twenty-two  characters,  all  consonants.  The  Greeks  upon  adopt- 
ing it  cleverly  discarded  what  to  them  would  be  worthless — vav^ 
teth  and  gophy  changed  four  letters  into  vowels ;  ateph^  hay^  yodh^ 
ayin^  and  invented  as  many  new  ones  as  were  needed — upsilan^ 
phiy  ehiy  psi,  omega  and  the  digamma.  The  digamma  however 
soon  fell  into  disuse  and  the  standard  number  became  twenty-four. 

In  some  such  way  for  this  special  missionary  end  the  English 
alphabet  might  be  revised;  c,  q,  x,  z,  might  be  discarded  because 
worthless ;  k,  z  reshaped  for  the  sake  of  beauty  and  conformity ;  j 
restored  to  its  original  and  continental  value  that  of  y,  *^  hallelu- 
yah,  yet,"  which  in  that  case  renders  y  worthless  and  therefore  to  be 
discarded.  Eight  new  consonants  introduced  to  represent  respec- 
tively j,  g  (gem);  ch(chip);  8h(ship);  z  (azure);  th  (thin); 
th  (this);  wh  (whip);  ng  (ring);  besides  some  fifteen  vowel- 
signs  to  represent  the  respective  vowel  sounds  already  partially 
considered. 

This  method  will  be  better  understood  to  the  ^reader  by  care- 
fully noticing  the  cut  of  this  proposed  revised  alphabet  and  study- 
ing the  Analytical  Description  accompanying  it. 

4a  4a  U  TluOJdi 
MaiEiOoUiilHii 

••«n  |.|U  ••MR  U-TBH  V-IMII 

Aa^e  QoIIu^o: 

PpTt««SsHh 
BbDdGgSaRr 

•  •■M  •••Mil  ft'UM^^      wiom  9-ntn 

FfHthtrSsWii 
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ANALYTIC    DESCRIPTION. 

Note.  — The  upper  division  in  the  table  represents  vowels  arranged  in  pairs  long 

and  short  read  downward. 
The  lower  division  in  the  table  represents  consonants  arranged  in  pairs,  light  and 

heavy — read  downward.     L.  M,  N,  NG,  J,  have  no  mates. 
The  regular  vowels  are  assigned  the  short  sounds  of  their  continental  usage.    J  is 

restored  to  consonantal  i ;  this  places  the  alphabet  upon  a  continental  basis. 
VOWELS  — 20  original  number  5,  multiplied  as  follows  : 
Simple  sounds  by    a  6,  e  2,  i  1,  o  2,  u  8,      total  14. 
Diphthongal  by       a  2.  e  0,  i  3,  o  1,  u  2—2     "      4. 
Obscure  before  r,    a  0,  e  0,  i  1,  o  0,  u  1  "2. 

A.  a,  arm^  the  so-called  broad  or  Italian  a,  it  is  made  broad  to  definitely  represent 
continental  a. 
a,  ass^  the  alphabetic  a,  which  by  virtue  of  its  original  use  must  be  assigned  as 

**  short  contine'ntal." 
a,  awl^  the  so-called  deep  Italian  a,  it  effects  a  and  i  combined  (talk)  the  long    * 

sound  for  a  in  wasp. 
a,  wasp^  the  short  sound  is  in  effect,  made  the  same  but  more  rudimentary. 
a,  apey  a  union  of  a  and  e  to  represent  the  so-called  long  sound  of  a  and  that 

of  "continental"  e. 
a,  ox,  the  Ho-called  short  sound  of  a,  (ape)  it  effects  to  have  some  of  the  e  prop- 
erties. 
E.  e,  eeZ,  long  sound,  square  capital  with  square  "  minicle,*^  it  compromises  with  I. 
e,  egg^  short  sound,  so-called  having  the  alphabetic  ^^minicle"  with  a  round 
form  capital. 
I.     i,  ice^  long  soimd  so-called  but  is  a  diphthong  made  up  of  a  (ass)  and  i. 

t,  inky  short  sound  so-called  but  is  really  a  mate  for  e. 
0.  0,  oaky  long  sound  so-called  but  is  a  diphthong  made  up  of  o  and  w. 

0,  02,  short  sound  a  universally  accredited  sound. 
U.  u,  /rutt,als()  oOy  boot,  long  sound.     New  minicle  to  conform  with  alphabetic 
capital, 
u,  ptU,  also  ooy  hooky  short  sound.     New  capital  to  conform  with  alphabetic  min- 
icle. 
V,  tvbey  diphthong  made  up  of  i  and  u  (ew)  has  been  represented  (variously  in 

English. 
Uy  bvty  a  common  fiat  sound  of  u  and  made  to  have  a  plentiful  base, 
Ow.  oUy  ovjly  diphthong  made  up  of  a  (arm)  and  u,  very  improperly  represented  in 

English  by  ou  and  ow. 
Oi.  ot,  oily  diphthong  made  up  of  o  and  1,  a  correct  representation,  widest*diph- 

thong  in  the]language. 
Sr.  er,  earthy  a  convenient  union  embodying  the  vowel  effects  of  e,  i,  y  before  and 

with  r. 
Ur.  UTy  urriy  a  convenient  union  embodying  a  certain  vowel  sound  of  o  and  u  be- 
fore and  with  r. 
NoTK. —  These  two  last  vowels  are  attached  to  r  for  expedience  sake,  the  respective 
sounds  do  not  occur  except  in  preceeding  conjunction  with  r. 

CONSONANTS.  —  26,  original  number  21,  rovised  as  follows : 
Dislocated  4 — c,  q,  x,  y.        Restored  1 — ^j  for  y. 
Renovated  2 — k,  z.  Introduced  8 — dh,  th,  wh,  ng,  dj,  tj,  sj,  zj. 
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Dislocated,    c,  9,  z^  and  y.    Out  of  the  four  letters  which  represent  k — c,  k,  q,  x 

(cupf  kip,  liquor,  lax)  only  one  symbol  is  needed.     A  reshaped  k  is  preferable 

to  any  one  of  the  four.    Y  is  a  duplicate  of  long,  short  or  consonantal  i  (j)  (by, 

daily,  hallelujah.) 
Renoyated.    k  and  z.    For  the  sake  of  beauty  k  is  reshaped,  taking  a  round  back 

to  conform  with  c.    Z  is  likewise  reshaped  to  conform  with  s.    Nearly  all  the 

plurals  of  nouns  end  with  a  z  sound. 
Restored,    j.    Either  with  or  without  the  dot,  it  conforms  better  with  y  without 

dot. 
Introduced.    (^',  tj^  9',  zj — actual  composites.    dA,  th^  wh,  ng — assumed  composites. 
Actual  composites  tested,    (j,  ch,  sh,  z  (azure). 

DT — dyou  answer  me  ?        for    Did  you  answer  me  ? 

Shall  I  mee — ^tyou  there?    for    Shall  I  meet  you  there  ? 

Shalllpa^-syou  this?        for    Shall  I  pass  you  this ? 

Those  day — syou  enjoyed;  for    Those  days  you  enjoyed. 
Such  words  as  educate,  modulate,  adulate, — vesture,  nature,  scripture, — sure, 

sugar,  assurance — azure,  measure,  treasure,  each  respectively  imply  consonan- 

al  i  (j)  in  conjunction  with  d,  t,  s,  z,  before  u. 
Assumed  composites  tested,     [th  (thin),  th  (this),  wh,  ng.] 

Did  he  work  ?  never  blends  into  Di — dhe  work  ? 

The  great  herd,  "        *1        f*     The  gresr— therd. 

The  man  goes ;      "        *'        "     The  mang — oes: 
W  never  comes  into  similar  conjunction. 
The  sounds  accredited  to  dh,  th,  wh,  ng,  can  not  be  better  expressed  by  digraphs. 

Being  purely  elemental  sounds  they  should  be  made  a  single  letter." 
The  sounds  accredited  to  j,  ch,  sh,  z  (azure),  are  identical  with  those  produced 
by  d,  t,  B,  z  in  conjunction  with  the  essence  of  consonantal  i  (j).    If  a  digraph  rep- 
resentation is  better  than  a  single  sign,  then  dj,  tj,  sj,  zj  should  be  used,  a  single 
letter  is  easily  made  by  appending  the  significance  of  the  j  stroke  to  the  root  letter. 

The  alphabet  in  totOy  of  which  this  cut  is  the  English  division, 
has  been  quite  properly  called  Cosmo-Roman,  because  of  its  uni- 
versal collection  of  characterized  sounds  of  the  languages  of  the 
world,  and  its  conformity  to  the  Roman  style  of  letters.  The 
new  letters  are  the  product  of  the  most  careful  study  and  con- 
sideration and  they  take  their  respective  allotted  sounds  quite  as 
naturally  as  the  old  letters  do  theirs,  so  that  they  become  as  it 
were  the  finding  of  lost  members,  the  bringing  back  of  forsaken 
letters. 

With  a  comprehensive  alphabet  like  this,  the  work  of  respelling 
can  be  properly  done,  even  quite  as  easily  as  an  artist  blends 
his  colors,  or  a  musician  symphonizes  his  tones,  for  words  are 
composed  of  sounds  in  turn  expressed  by  letters. 

Any  attempt  to  spell  by  sound  will  invariably  change  the 
appearance  of  nearly  every  word  of  a  vocabulary,  small  words  will 
suffer  most,  words  of  two,  three  and  four  syllables  are  not  so 
seriously  changed,  occasionally  not  at  all, —  as  important,  impedi- 
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ment.  To  illustrate  this  point,  a  part  of  the  firet  chapter  of 
Genesis  with  pronouncing  column  parallel  according  to  the  plan 
of  the  proposed  Text-book  Testament  is  shown  on  the  following 
page. 

So  much,  then,  respecting  this  part  of  the  special  helps.  Since 
words  are  made  up  of  syllables  and  syllables  are  made  up  of  letters 
and  letters  are  the  expression  of  sounds,  it  becomes  important  to 
thoroughly  learn  each  letter  and  sound.  Now  regarding  the 
English  language,  as  has  already  been  seen,  there  are  forty-five 
sounds  and  only  twenty-six  letters,  or  properly  twenty-three  valu- 
able letters  —  an  average  of  two  sounds  to  a  letter  and  yet  five  of 
these  letters  represent  twenty,  nearly  one-half  the  total  number  of 
sounds.  How,  by  our  common  system,  can  a  stranger  learn  these 
sounds?  And  yet  they  must  be  learned  by  him  who  would  speak 
English  correctly.  It  is  simply  impossible  save  by  learning  the 
language  as  a  whole.  Now,  if  these  sounds  can  be  allotted 
respectively  to  a  specific  character  they  may  be  learned  intelli- 
gently and  comparatively  in  a  short  time.  To  the  end  that  they 
may  be  quickly  learned  a  plan  has  been  devised  not  specially 
original  or  more  modern  perhaps  than  was  that  of  revising  the 
alphabet  but  like  it  borrowed  in  part  from  the  primitive  ways  of 
primitive  man,  namely,  by  use  of  pictorial  representations  for 
each  elementary  sound.  Therefore  on  a  special  page  in  the  pre. 
face  there  should  be  a  pictorial  alphabet — a  cut  accompanying 
each  letter ;  thus,  b,  bug ;  p,  pup ;  t,  tub ;  d,  duck ;  etc. ;  by  this 
plan  the  eye,  ear  and  voice  assist  each  other.  But  how  is  the 
foreigner  to  understand  the  cuts  ?  He  may  possibly  know  what 
bug,  pup,  tub,  duck  stand  for  in  his  own  country,  but  he  is  now 
abroad.  To  answer,  and  that  for  the  most  extreme  case,  be  might 
nudge  some  one  who  does  know  and  who  can  tell  him  what  they 
are  called  in  English,  and  since  the  cuts  represent  very  common 
objects  he  could  not  fail  to  learn  them  readily.  There  are  other 
helps  which  should  be  introduced,  such  as  certain  rudiments  and 
first  principles  of  the  language  ;  the  numerals  might  well  be  spelled 
out  in  order,  punctuation  marks  defined,  some  general  comment 
upon  the  structure  of  the  language  given,  some  of  the  principal 
roots,  prefixes  and  suffixes,  with  their  respective  meanings  cited, 
in  short,  just  such  matter  as  will  help  the  helpless  foreigner  to 
help  himself. 

Perhaps  this  is  sufficient  respecting  the  nature  and  structure  of 
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GENESIS  I.,  1-9. 

IN  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth. 

2  And  the  earth  was  without 
form,  and  void;  and  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And 
the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters. 

3  And  God  said,  Let  there  be 
light :  and  there  was  light. 

4  And  God  saw  the  light,  that 
it  was  good :  and  God  divided  the 
light  from  the  darkness. 

6  And  God  called  the  light 
Day,  and  the  darkness  he  called 
Night.  And  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  first  day. 

6  And  God  said,  Let  there  be 
a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters 
from  the  waters. 

7  And  God  made  the  firma- 
ment, and  divided  the  waters  which 
were  under  the  firmament  from 
the  waters  which  were  above  the 
firmament:   and  it  was  so. 

8  And  Grod  called  the  firma- 
ment Heaven.  And  the  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  second 
day. 

9  And  God  said.  Let  the  waters 
under  the  heaven  be  gathered  to- 
gether unto  one  place,  and  let  the 
dry  land  appear:  and  it  was  so. 


GENESIS  L,  1-9. 

IN  die  be-gin-^ig  God  ere-at-^ed  <fae 
hev^n  and  die  irth. 

2  And  die  irfh  wa2  widi-ait' 
form,  and  void ;  and  dare^nes  wae 
up-on'  die  fas  ov  die  dip.  And 
die  Spir^it  ov  God  muvd  upon'  die 
fas  ov  die  wai^tirz. 

3  And  God  sed.  Let  diar  bi 
lit:     and      dior    waz    lit. 

4  And  God  sai  die  lit,  diat 
it  wa2  gud :  and  Grod  di- vid^  die 
lit  from  die    dare^nes. 

5  And  God  eaild  die  lit 
Da,  and  die  dar^-nes  hf  eaild 
Nit.  And  die  f-ven-ifl  and  die 
mom^B  wir  die  first  da. 

6  And  God  sed.  Let  diar  bf 
a  f  irm-^-ment  in  die  midst  ov  die 
wai-tir2,  and  let  it  di-vid'die  wai^tira 
from  die  wai-tir8. 

T  And  God  mad  die  firm-la- 
ment, and  di-vid^d  die  wai^tirz  *!{ 
wir  un-dir  die  firm-^a-ment  from 
die  wai-tir8  '^it  wir  a-buv'  die 
f  irm-a-ment :  and  it  wa2  so. 

8  And  God  eaild  die  firm-a- 
ment  Hev-en.  And  die  f^ven-ijj 
and  die  morn^ij}  wir  die  se^-^nd 
da. 

9  And  God  sed.  Let  die  wai-tir8 
un^dir  die  hev-en  bf  ga-^diird  tu- 
ge^ir  un^tu  wun  plas,  and  let  die 
dri  land  a-ptr  :  and  it   waa  so. 


A,  ask;    A)  a,  was;  A,  ox;    G,  egg;    I,ink;   O,  ox;    U,  put;    II,  tub  ; 

Af  arm;  Alai,  aw\;  A,  ape;  E,  tat;     A, ice;    O,  oak;  U,  fruit;  U,  tiibe, 

OI,  oil;  AJai,  owl;  IR,  birth;  (R,  cm; 
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the  proposed  book.  And  now  to  come  more  directly  to  the  prac- 
tical use  and  working  of  the  project,  but  before  advancing  let  it 
be  stated  again,  that  this  proposed  treatise  is  for  the  illiterate  and 
for  foreigners.  It  is  not  in  any  way  designed  for  the  American 
or  the  children  of  Americans,  for  he  and  they  are  supposed  to  be 
beyond  the  need  of  any  such  helps.  It  is  for  that  large,  con- 
glomerate throng  which  has  invaded  our  shores,  in  such  swelling 
numbers,  as  to  now  represent  one-eixth  of  our.  entire  population. 
A  people  who  have  brought  much  ignorance,  lawlessness  and 
benightedness  with  them.  It  is  intended  also  for  mission  schools 
at  home  and  abroad  and  for  any  one  who  may  wish  to  learn  Eng- 
lish quickly. 

But  how  are  foreigners  to  become  aware  of  such  a  book,  even 
though  it  were  printed?  My  answer  is  let  there  be  stamped  upon 
the  front  cover  of  each  book,  in  some  twenty  languages,  the  words 
You  Can  Learn  English  Quickly.  And  let  there  be  a  suitable 
poster  bearing  the  same  inscription  placed  at  the  portals  of  our 
country  and  in  districts  of  non-English  speaking  populations. 
Such  an  inscription  could  not  fail  to  awaken  a  response.  To  learn 
English  quickly  is  just  what  the  foreigner  wants  to  do,  and  what 
he  must  do  if  he  is  to  enter  into  the  life  of  this  great  Republic. 

Do  foreigners  need  a  text-book  testament?  Yes.  Such  a  book 
should  have  been  published  at  least  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  ever 
kept  to  the  front.  The  Christian  church  by  her  grand  commission 
should  have  wrought  out«  printed  and  published  and  made  capital 
of  her  opportunity.  It  is  her  serious  duty  as  well  as  special 
delight  to  cause  to  be  made  known  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
the  words  and  precepts,  commandments  and  admonitions  of  her 
Lord.  For  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  but  His  words  shall 
not  pass  away. 

The  writer  believes  that  this  matter  only  needs  to  be  properly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  to  be  carefully  considered 
and  acted  upon. 
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7 HE  LATEST  BIOGRAPHER  OF  SHAKSPERE. 

PROF.  LBVBBETT  W,  8PBINQ,  WILLIAMS  COLLEOB» 
wmamttown,  Mm, 

SHAKSPERE  had  been  dead  nearly  half  a  century  before  any- 
body attempted  to  write  a  sketch  of  him.  His  first  biogra- 
pher was  the  Reverend  Thomas  Faller  who  included  the  dramatist 
among  his  ^^  Worthies  of  England.'*  In  this  history,  which  was 
published  in  1662,  about  two-thirds  of  a  page  is  devoted  to  Shaks- 
pere,  and  more  than  half  of  this  meagre  space  occupied  in 
explaining  the  fact  that ''  in  him  three  eminent  poets  may  seem 
in  some  sort  to  be  compounded.''  We .  are  also  informed  that 
poets  are  born  and  not  made,  and  that  Shakspere  had  no  in- 
structor but  nature.  Then  follows  the  well-known  passage  about 
the  wit  combats  between  him  and  Ben  Jonson.  Though  John 
Aubrey,  the  antiquary,  the  Reverend  John  Ward,  vicar  of  Strat- 
ford from  1662  to  1668,  and  other  writers  recorded  a  few  addi- 
tional details,  it  was  not  until  1709  that  anything  like  a  formal 
memoir  appeared.  In  that  y^ar  Nicholas  Rowe  published  an 
edition  of  Shakspere's  plays  and  accompanied  them  with  the 
most  ambitious  biography  which  had  as  yet  been  undertaken. 
Wq  are  thankful  that  it  occurred  to  him  to  preface  these  plays 
with  some  account  of  the  man  who  wrote  them.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  the  editors  of  the  first  folio  did  not  anticipate  Nicholas 
Rowe  in  this  matter.  Doubtless  they  supposed  that  with  the 
dedication  to  two  earls,  the  five  laudatory  poems,  including  two 
by  Ben  Jonson,  and  their  own  address  *'to  the  great  variety  of 
readers,  from  the  most  able  to  him  that  can  but  spell,"  they  gave 
the  book  a  fine  send-off,  but  we  would  gladly  forego  all  this  if  in 
place  of  it  they  had  only  told  us  what  they  knew  about  their 
fellow-actor. 

The  days  of  indifference  are  now  long  past.  Nothing  is 
neglected  which  promises  to  throw  light  upon  the  career  of  the 
dramatist.  We  have  a  constant  succession,  not  only  of  disqui- 
sitions and  critical  estimates,  but  of  formal  biographies.  If  the 
early  lives  were  brief  —  Nicholas  Rowe's  sketch  occupied  only  a 
few  pages  —  the  later  have  often  been  voluminous.     There  are 
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nearly  a  thousand  pages  in  the  final  edition  of  Halle  well -Phillipps' 
"  Outlines,"  while  Sidney  Lee,  the  preface  of  whose  "  Life  of  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  '*  bears  the  date  of  October  12,  1898,  writes  a 
substantial  duodecimo  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  pages. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  our  knowledge  of  Shakspere  has 
kept  pace  with  the  increasing  bulk  of  the  biographies.  De  Quin- 
cey,  who  prepared  the  article  on  the  poet  for  the  eighth  edition 
of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  and  wrote  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter after  the  publication  of  Rowe's  Life,  lamented  that  our  undis- 
puted report  amounts  to  scarcely  more  than  that  Shakspere  lived 
and  that  he  died,  and  that  he  was  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 
But  subsequent  investigations  did  not  prove  equally  disappoint- 
ing. While  less  has  been  accomplished  than  could  be  wished, 
still  substantial  contributions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge. 
Mr.  Lee's  book  contains  an  admirable  summary  and  exposition  of 
all  that  has  been  done  in  this  field.  Nothing  of  importance  seems 
to  have  escaped  his  notice.  The  poet's  name  and  ancestry,  his 
education  and  marriage,  his  settlement  in  London,  his  career  as 
actor  and  author,  the  problem  of  the  sonnets  and  the  friendship  of 
Southampton,  the  return  to  Stratford  and  the  close  of  life,  as  well 
as  autographs,  portraits  and  other  memorials  —  these  and  many 
other  topics  receive  a  fitting  and  adequate  treatment. 

The  Bacon -Shakspere  controversy,  however,  gets  scant  atten- 
tion. It  is  relegated  to  the  appendix  with  the  remark  that  the 
authentic  examples  of  Lord  Bacon's  efforts  to  write  verse  which 
survive  prove  "that  he  was  incapable  of  penning  any  of  the 
poet)y  ascribed  to  Shakespeare."  Mrs.  Henry  Pott,  says  our 
author,  pushes  to  an  extreme  the  argument  from  parallelisms  in 
her  various  publications;  Judge  Holmes'  book  is  "a  monument 
of  misapplied  ingenuity,"  and  the  contention  of  Mr.  Ignatius  Don- 
elley  in  his  "Great  Cryptogram"  is  arbitrary  and  baseless. 

Mr.  Lee  gives  considerable  attention  to  Shakspere  as  a  man  of 
affairs.  He  estimates  the  poet's  income  for  the  eight  years^ 
1691—1599  at  X130  annually.  After  1599  it  must  have  been 
considerably  larger.  It  would  seem  that  he  could  not  have  drawn 
less  than  X500  a  year  from  the  Globe  theatre,  in  which  he  was  a 
stockholder.  His  connection  with  the  Blackfriara,  which  did 
not  begin  until  1610,  may  have  yielded  an  additional  £100. 
Then,  between  1699  and  1611  he  produced  seventeen  plays,  which 
could  not  have  been  worth  less  than  £30  each.     When  we  remem- 
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ber  that  money  had  at  least  eight  times  its  present  valae,  we  can 
readily  understand  that  Shakspere  would  be  able  to  buy  New 
Place  and  other  Stratford  property  without  inconvenience.  He 
left  in  his  will  £350  in  money — not  less  than  $14,000  in  our 
currency. 

The  most  original  part  of  Mr.  Lee's  book  is  the  discussion  of 
the  sonnets  and  the  various  questions  connected  with  them. 
They  have  been  the  theme  of  endless  conjecture  and  controversy. 
Hallewell-Phillipps,  Richard  Grant  White,  Professor  Dowden, 
not  to  mention  other  Shaksperian  scholars,  regard  the  mystery  of 
Mr.  W.  H.,  who  figures  in  the  dedication,  as  insoluble,  and  hence, 
in  their  opinion,  it  was  idle  to  pursue  the  subject.  But  the  scep- 
ticism of  these  critics  failed  to  reduce  perceptibly  the  volume  of 
investigation  and  argument.  The  theory  most  widely  accepted 
appears  to  have  been  that  which  identifies  Mr.  W.  H.  with  Wil- 
liam Herbert,  third  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  most  elaborate  ex- 
position and  defence  of  this  theory  which  has  recently  appeared, 
was  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Tyler  in  his  edition  of  the  sonnets  pub- 
lished in  1890.  He  also  claims  to  have  proved  that  "  the  dark 
lady "  she  with  raven  black  eyes  —  to  whom  some  of  them  were 
addressed,  was  Mrs.  Mary  Fitton,  maid  of  honor  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. This  theory  finds  favor  with  some  of  the  recent  writers. 
Boas,  in  his  excellent  *'  Shakspere  and  his  Predecessors,"  adopts 
the  Pembroke  hypothesis ;  George  Brandes,  in  his  "  William 
Shakespeare,  a  critical  study,"  accepts  both  the  Pembroke  and  the 
Fitton  theory  ;  George  Wyndham,  in  his  "Poems  of  Shakespeare," 
argues  that  some  of  the  sonnets  must  have  been  written  as  late  as 
1601  or  1602,  a  date  favorable  to  the  Pembroke  contention.  Yet, 
he  says,  "  I  am  not  therefore  bound  to  accept  Tyler's  identifica- 
tion of  the  youth  with  William  Herbert  and  of  the  Dark  Lady 
with  Mary  Fytton.     But  neither  am  I  precluded  from  doing  so." 

Mr.  Lee  is  not  the  only  critic  whom  Mr.  Tyler's  book  failed  to 
convince,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  the  most  successful  in  point- 
ing out  certain  fatally  weak  points  in  it.  He  shows,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  sonnets,  with  the  exception  of  six  which  contain 
an  account  of  an  intrigue  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Elizabethan 
literature  of  this  sort,  follow  the  beaten  track  in  slibject  and 
motif.  There  were  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  sonnets  circu- 
lating in  England  between  1591  and  1597  in  which,  as  well  as  in 
those  written  by  Shakspere,  claims  of  immortality,  feigning  of  old 
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age,  vivid  descriptions  of  nature,  denunciations  of  the  frailties  of 
womankind,  the  unreality  of  time  and  idealizations  of  the  patron 
were  staple  themes.  The  fact  that  a  large  element  of  conven- 
tionality appears  in  Shakspere's  sonnets,  while  it  may  not  be  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  the  auto-biographic  theories,  certainly 
tends  to  discredit  them. 

Then  it  is  made  clear  —  Hallewell-Phillipps  called  attention 
to  the  matter  in  his  "Outlines" — that  no  printer  like  Thomsuj 
Thorpe  would  have  ventured  to  address  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  as 
Mr.  W.  H.  From  his  birth  he  was  known  as  Lord  Herbert  —  a 
fact  which  Thorpe  understood  very  well,  since  the  year  after  the 
publication  of  Shakspere's  sonnets  he  printed  an  edition  of  St. 
Augustine's  "Citie  of  God"  with  a  dedicatory  address  **to  the 
honorablest  patron  of  the  Muses  and  good  minds.  Lord  William 
Earle  of  Pembroke."  But  if  this  "  onlie  begetter  "  of  the  sonnets 
was  not  Lord  William,  who  might  he  have  be^n  ?  Not  an  earl, 
but  one  William  Hall.  There  was  such  a  man  in  the  Elizabethan 
period  who  made  it  his  business  to  secure  manuscript  for  printers. 
If  he  is  the  man,  then,  so  far  from  inspiring  the  sonnets,  or  being 
the  friend  whom  the  greater  part  of  them  celebrates,  he  was  a 
publisher's  agent  and  nothing  more.  In  that  case  '*  onlie  begetter  " 
means  "onlie  procurer."  Shakspere  had  but  one  patron  and  he 
was  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  To  this  friend  he  dedicated  the 
two  poems  which  alone  of  all  his  writings  he  took  the  trouble  to 
publish  himself  —  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Lucrece.  The  former 
he  calls  "  the  first  heir  of  his  invention"  and  offers  it  to  the  noble 
patron  with  some  misgiving.  In  the  dedication  of  the  Lucrece 
there  is  a  more  confident  tone.  The  poet's  love  for  his  lordship  is 
without  end  —  to  him  belongs  what  he  has  done  and  what  he  has 
to  do.  It  is  the  same  strain  which  we  find  in  the  sonnets  of 
friendship,  only  there  the  poet  carries  it  to  an  extreme  of  adula- 
tion and  self-effacement.  The  young  man,  about  whom  the  great 
majority  of  the  sonnets  revolve,  is  identical,  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, in  character  and  personal  appearance  with  Southampton, 
while  the  points  of  resemblance  to  Pembroke  are  few. 

Mr.  Tyler's  confident  contention  that  "the  dark  lady"  of  the 
sonnets  was  Mrs.  Mary  Fitton  seems  to  have  received  a  coup  de 
grace.  It  appears  that  two  portraits  of  her  still  survive  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation  and  they  show  that  she  had  a  fair  complex- 
ion, brown  hair  and  grey  eyes. 
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This  new  Life  of  Shakspere  adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  his 
domestic  relations.  Naturally  the  interlined  clause  in  his  will  — 
"  Item,  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second-best  bed,  with  the  furni- 
ture," which  has  occasioned  no  little  astonishment  and  criticism^ 
receives  attention.  It  seems  that  no  other  will  of  the  period  has 
been  found  in  which  a  legacy  of  this  kind  comprises  the  sole 
bequest  to  a  wife.  Some  writers  have  been  ungracious  enough  to 
say  that  Shakspere  cut  his  wife  off,  not  with  a  shilling,  but  with 
an  old  bed.  But  this  circumstance  hardly  affords  a  basis  fof  the 
opinion  that  he  wished  to  make  a  public  expression  of  his  indiffer- 
ence, to  use  no  harsher  term.  With  the  exception  of  the  house 
at  Blackfriars  in  the  case  of  which  her  dower  was  barred,  as 
Knight  was  the  first  to  point  out,  Anne  Shakspere  had  a  life-in- 
terest in  the  whole  estate  —  in  New  Place,  in  the  Henley  street 
houses,  and  the  extensive  landed  possessions  in  Stratford  and  the 
neighborhood.  Her  legal  rights  would  secure  her  ample  support, 
and  as  she  was  past  sixty  when  Shakspere  drew  his  will  and  pos- 
sibly would  have  been  unequal  to  the  management  of  a  large 
estate,  he  wisely  put  his  elder  daughter,  Susannah  Hall,  who  is 
credited  with  considerable  shrewdness  and  executive  ability,  in 
control  of  his  affairs. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  book  is  an  excellent  photogravure  of  the 
"  Droeshout "  painting.  This  portrait  has  recently  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public.  It  was  found  in  the  shop  of  an 
obscure  dealer,  who  apparently  could  give  no  account  of  its  his- 
tory, about  1840,  and  from  that  date  until  1895  it  remained  in  the 
collection  of  a  private  gentleman.  It  was  then  presented  to  the 
Memorial  Picture  Gallery  at  Stratford.  The  critics  and  connois- 
seurs are  pretty  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  Martin  Droeshout, 
who  engraved  the  portrait  on  the  title-page  of  the  folio  of  1623, 
based  his  work  qu  this  painting.  Hence,  as  a  piojtorial  representa- 
tion of  the  poet,  painted  in  all  probability  during  his  life-time,  it 
possesses  extraordinary  interest. 
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A  BOY'S  EDUCATION. 

MBS.  MAX  WB8T.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

One'  of  the  arguments  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  kinder- 
garten is  that  it  makes  work  too  easy  and  leads  children  to 
think  that  they  ought' always  to  have  their  tasks  made  pleasant; 
and,  indeed,  the  same  thing  is  sug;gested  as  being  more  or  less  true 
of  all  modern  educational  methods.  Without  going  into  the  argu- 
ments either  way,  it  may  be  said  that  the  rigors  of  the  old  system 
would  hardly  be  tolerated  by  either  pupils  or  parents  to-day.  An 
extreme  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  an 
early  education  by  steady,  hard  work,  with  no  holidays  and  few 
pleasures,  under  the  guidance  of  an  exacting,  impatient  and  often 
stern  teacher,  is  furnished  by  the  experience  of  the  late  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

He  was  the  eldest  of  a  considerable  family,  and  until  after  he 
was  fourteen  years  old  had  no  other  teacher  than  his  father, — 
himself  a  man  of  great  learning, —  who  found  time  in  the  midst  of 
the  cares  of  his  life  to  devote  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  work 
to  the  education  of  his  children. 

The  first  subject  to  which  he  introduced  his  son  was  Greek.  Of 
this  Mr.  Mill  says,  in  the  *' Autobiography,"  that  he  has  no  recol- 
lection of  the  time  when  he  began  to  learn  it,  but  that  he  has  been 
told  it  was  when  he  was  three  years  old  ;  and  he  can  but  "faintly 
remember"  reading  JEsop's  Fables  and  the  Anabasis  in  the 
original.  Before  he  was  eight  years  old  he  had  read  the  whole  of 
Herodotus,  parts  of  Xenophon,  Plato,  Socrates,  Lucian,  and  some 
Greek  biographies.  As  there  were  no  Greek-English  lexicons  in 
those  days,  the  elder  Mill  supplied  all  the  meanings  of  the  words, 
and  under  this  constant  interruption  wrote  several  volumes  of  the 
History  of  British  India. 

Arithmetic  was  the  only  other  subject  in  which  the  boy  had 
regular  lessons  during  this  period,  but  he  read  by  himself  at  the 
same  time  a  list  of  English  works  long  enough  to  make  the  ordi- 
nary seven-year-old  bay's  head  swim.  A  few  of  them  were  his- 
tories, including 'Hume,  Gibbon,  Robertson,  Hooke  and  Watson, 
besides  some  Ecclesiastical  histories,  with  biographies  and  books 
of  jtravel.  At  eight  he  began  learning  Latin,  teaching  his  lessons 
every  day  to  his  younger  sister,  and  in  their  turn  to  the  succeeding 
children.  He  says  of  this:  —  "It  was  a  part  I  greatly  disliked; 
the  more  so  as  I  was  held  responsible  for  the  lessons  of  my  pupils 
in  almost  as  full  a  sense  as  my  own." 

The  list  of  Greek  and  Latin  books  he  read  before  he  was  twelve 
fill  nearly  a  page  of  the  "Autobiography."  It  is  a  list  more 
extensive  than  is  required  for  entrance  to  the  best  colleges,  or 
than  that  usually  acquired  by  following  the  complete  classical 
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course  in  such  an  institution.  It  included  the  works  of  such 
writers  as  Virgil,  Ovid,  Sallust,  Livy  and  Lucretius,  as  well  as 
those  of  a  dozen  Greek  writers.  But  besides  all  this  he  ^4earnt 
elementary  geometry  and  algebra  thoroughly,"  during  these  same 
years,  and  studied  Differential  Calculus  and  other  branches  of 
higher  mathematics.  Nor  was  this  all!  All  this  while  he  was 
carrying  on  an  extensive  course  of  private  reading  and  amusing 
himself  by  writing  history,  picking  the  material  out  of  the  books 
he  was  reading.  There  were  several  of  these  ^^  histories,"  the 
most  ambitious  of  which  was  nothing  less  than  a  History  of  the 
Roman  Government  up  to  the  Epoch  of  the  Licinian  Laws.  He 
wrote  enough  of  this  to  have  filled  an  octavo  volume,  but  later 
destroyed  it  in  a  fit  of  petulance  for  his  childish  work.  An  exer- 
cise required  by  his  father  was  verse- making,  which  he  describes 
as  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  of  his  tasks  and  calls  the  verses 
"merest  rubbish." 

But  all  this  was  not  enough  to  occupy  this  twelve-year-old  boy. 
He  adds  that  "one  of  my  greatest  amusements  was  experimental 
science,"  by  which  be  meant  not  performing  any  experiments  nor 
even  seeing  any,  but  merely  reading  about  them  ;  and  he  says  he 
"devoured  treatises  on  chemistiy  "  I  From  this  time  until  he  was 
about  fourteen,  when  he  left  England  for  a  time,  his  education 
was  carried  on  in  still  higher  branches.  His  father  took  him 
through  a  most  minute  course  in  logic,  which  Mr.  Mill  regards  as 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  his  education.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
reading  Greek  and  Latin  continually,  and  being  instructed  in  a 
"complete  course  in  political  economy." 

Thus  at  fourteen  this  boy  had  a  much  more  thoroueh  education 
in  language,  science,  history,  literature,  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
than  many  university  graduates  can  boast;  but  it  had  taken  a 
degree  of  patience  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  pupil  and 
teacher  which  it  would  be  hard  to  parallel.  Mr.  Mill  says  that 
the  amount  he  was  able  to  learn  in  those  early  years  shows  how 
much  time  is  ordinarily  wasted  in  learning  what  the  average 
schoolboy  of  fourteen  knows.  He  says: — "If  I  had  been  by 
nature  extremely  quick  of  apprehension,  or  had  possessed  a  very 
accurate  or  retentive  memory,  or  were  of  a  remarkably  active  and 
energetic  character,  the  trial  would  not  be  conclusive;  but  in  all 
these  natural  gifts  I  am  rather  below  than  above  par;  what  I 
could  do  could  assuredly  be  done  by  any  other  boy  or  girl  of  aver- 
age capacity  and  healthy  physical  constitution." 
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ORIGINAL   DOCUMENTS  IN  HISTORT. 

SUPERVISOR  R.  v.  WINTBRBURN.  STOCKTON,  GAL. 

THE  reality  of  the  world  is  the  charm  of  history ;  discriminat- 
ing judgment  is  a  necessary  servant  of  the  mind  in  its 
study  ;  changeless  laws  of  growth  and  decay,  of  cause  and  effect, 
are  the  greatest  lessons  that  history  can  impart. 

The  teaching  that  fails  to  use  this  charm  in  the  first  presenta- 
tion of  so  mighty  a  subject,  that  continues  instruction  without  the 
aid  of  so  necessary  a  servant,  and  that  closes  the  book  and  con- 
siders the  course  completed  without  having  comprehended  the 
workings  of  such  compelling  laws,  is  indeed  out  a  traducer  of  the 
name  of  history  teaching.  History  is  now  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  formative  studies  in  the  curricula  of  our 
schools,  and  its  influence  over  the  lives  of  our  young  people  is 
being  given  its  full  value. 

No  study  appeals  to  more  mental  faculties  than  does  history : 
it  charms  the  imagination ;  it  fosters  truth  by  arousing  a  love  for 
reading  about  actual  occurrences;  it  develops  research,  and 
demands  rapid,  analytical  acquirement  of  facts,  together  with  the 
synthetic  arrangement  of  related  ideas  and  principles,  so  that  the 
great  courses  of  growth  and  development  in  the  world  shall  be 
understood;  judgment  is  the  constant  hand-maiden  of  the  history 
student,  for  without  her  ministrations  much  of  his  work  would  be 
fragmentary,  consequently  almost  useless;  patience  grows  by  the 
study  of  the  slow  movement  of  great  reforms;  man  is  constantly 
confronted  by  the  insufficiency  of  selfish  aims,  for  the  individual 
is  shown  to  be  the  servant  of  the  race,  life  of  eternity  ;  and  through 
all  its  teaching,  like  Circe  of  old,  history  holds  its  sway  over  those 
who  have  once  come  within  the  circle  of  its  power. 

Children  quickly  experience  the  charm  of  history  stories  if  they 
are  presented  attractively,  and  not  in  the  guise  of  the  ordinary 
text-book  that  seems  shorn  of  beauties,  as  if  striving  to  exclude 
delights  and  to  submit  only  already  digested  deductions  and 
judgments.  The  modern  text-book  must  contain  many  good 
things,  among  them  abundant  extracts  from  the  original  docu- 
ments and  the  contemporary  writers  of  the  periods  presented,  for 
in  no  other  writings  are  the  charms  of  history  so  well  preserved* 
These  extracts  must  portray  the  period ;  they  must  be  impartial 
and  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  scholars  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

"The  use  of  original  sources"  has  various  interpretations. 
Those  who  would  play  with  it  in  their  classes  consider  that 
extracts  may  be  chosen .  occasionally  to  brighten  up  some  page  of 
the  text.  Some  humorous  or  pathetic  scene,  vividly  told  by  a 
participant,  is  brought  into  a  class,  and  perhaps  fixes  itself  in  the 
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memory  of  the  students;  as  the  miniature  of  a  beautiful  face 
charms  the  visitor  in  a  gallery  where  every  other  picture  repro- 
duces a  landscape.  This  is  pure  illustration,  it  attracts  and 
entertains,  but  it  seldom  instructs.  Then  there  are  educators 
who  would  defer  the  use  of  sources  to  the  last  years  of  a  college 
course,  or  restrict  them  even  to  graduate  students,  from  the  con- 
viction that  if  they  are  to  be  used  at  all  as  a  means  of  gaining 
historical  knowledge,  all  material  should  be  drawn  from  them. 

These  positions  are  the  two  extremes.  The  first  is  applicable 
to  children  only,  and  even  for  them  it  is  very  faulty ;  for,  bein^ 
but  a  system  of  illustration,  the  pictures  called  up  before  the  child 
may  soon  become  misty  or  even  fade  away  entirely  from  his 
memory.  The  second,  or  university  method,  is  so  learned  and 
exhaustive  that  it  can  be  employed  only  by  mature  students  in 
their  researches  for  higher  university  classes,  or  as  a  preparation 
for  authorship.  Either  course  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  in 
secondary  schools  if  he  desires  to  guide  his  pupils  to  be  practical 
and  resourceful  in  the  use  of  original  documents;  but  there  is  a 
great  field  between  these  two  extremes  that  is  open  not  -only  to 
the  high  schools  but  also  to  the  grammar  grades,  where  opportun- 
ity may  be  found  to  cultivate  sound  thinking,  correct  judgment, 
and  discrimination  between  true  and  false  testimony, —  powers 
that  are  most  useful  in  any  sphere  of  life. 

The  method  of  handling  extracts  from  the  original  sources 
varies  according  to  the  pupil's  stage  of  mental  development;  but 
in  all  grades  where  the  extracts  are  used  they  should  be  the  text 
for  study  and  discussion.  Make  them  the  basis  of  work  and  they 
become  the  facts  of  history,  the  foundations  on  which  later  studies 
are  built.  In  the  lower  grades  the  extracts  are  an  added  charm 
to  aid  the  childish  mind  in  grasping  the  reality  of  history ;  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  they  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  much 
independent  thought  and  judgment ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  secondary  schools,  a  vast  amount  of  individual 
research  and  mental  strength  may  be  developed  by  the  use  of 
carefully  selected  extracts,  but  in  no  period  and  in  no  grades, 
should  they  be  the  only  historical  material  accessible  to  the  pupil; 
either  they  should  be  presented  by  a  teacher  possessing  common 
sense,  good  training,  and  broad  knowledge,  or  they  should  be 
accompanied  by  secondary  authors  of  unquestioned  repute. 

Whatever  sources  are  used  with  young  children  must  be  pre- 
sented to  them  as  realities  from  past  ages.  In  this  sense  they 
appeal  to  the  relic  collecting  spirit  that  exists  in  every  child.  A 
letter  from  Columbus  or  Washington,  or  a  part  of  the  diary  kept 
by  one  of  Henry  Hudson's  crew  as  they  were  struggling  with  the 
dangers  of  the  great  bay  that  today  bears  the  name  oi  the  bold 
explorer,  may  hi  so  used  that  they  become  living  things  to  the 
eager  child.  He  pictures  to  himself  the  revolt  of  Hudson's  starv* 
ing,  incredulous  crew,  he  sees  them  forcing  the  leader  and  a  few 
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still  faithful  followers  to  sure  death  in  a  small  boat  on  the  icy  sea. 
He  appreciates  the  spirit  of  remorse  that  pursued  the  mutinous 
sailors  across  the  ocean  on  their  journey  home.  He  has  seen  a 
vivid  fact  of  history  that  he  will  never  forget.  He  may  read  all 
the  rest  of  the  account  of  Hudson's  explorations  from  a  narrative 
history,  but  this  one  realistic  picture  has  given  Hudson  a  person- 
ality, and  many  pages  of  otherwise  dull  reading  teem  with  a  pic- 
turesqueness  that  is  magic.  History  becomes  to  him  a  field  of 
unexplored  fascinations;  he  learns  her  lessons  unconsciously  in  his 
younger  days,  more  consciously  and  more  appreciatively  as  he 
grows  older.  Seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  think  and  reason 
more  than  was  deemed  possible  in  the  days  when  history  was 
learned  by  the  page  from  texts,  recited,  and  forgotten.  They  dis- 
cuss with  an  energy  that  makes  an  unprepared  teacher  tremble 
with  apprehension  lest  some  point  may  be  broached  on  which  he 
is  ignorant.  They  handle  original  sources  with  a  freedom  and 
accuracy  that  would  amaze  those  who  would  see  this  material  kept 
for  mature  students.  But  right  in  the  heat  of  argument,  when  a 
pupil's  opinion  has  become  clear  to  himself,  and  before  it  has  had 
time,  in  its  perhaps  mistaken  form,  to  crystallize  into  a  conviction, 
these  children  who  are  just  beginning  to  use  their  powers  of 
judgment  and  discrimination,  need  a  standard,  a  measuring  rod. 
They  should  put  their  judgments  side  by  side  with  those  of  un- 
questioned scholars.  How  proud  is  he  who  finds  that  "Fiske 
agrees  with  me  ";  how  eagerly  someone  else  will  search  in  other 
authorities  to  refute  Fiske  s  position.  How  thoroughly  the  lesson 
is  learned  that,  while  facts  are  facts  and  every  scholar  may  have 
his  own  view  of  them,  he  must  have  proof  behind  any  opinion  if 
it  is  to  have  value. 

While  the  introduction  of  sources  into  history  classes  promises 
great  results,  and  their  ultimate  adoption  is  unquestionable,  there 
are  dangers  in  their  use  that  still  prevent  the  approval  of  this 
method  by  conservative  educators.  These  dangers  originate 
partly  in  the  fact  that  any  collection  of  extracts  from  original 
sources  is  liable  to  be  biased  by  the  personal  attitude  of  the  com- 
piler; and  partly  in  the  nature  of  the  child's  mind  and  in  his 
absolute  ignorance  of  all  history,  both  tending  to  make  him  accept 
readily  as  true  all  that  he  may  read,  and  to  over  estimate  his  own 
opinion  on  weighty  events  because  of  his  ignorance  and  immatur- 
ity. Therefrom  arise  the  two  most  noticeable  defects  in  the  use 
of  extracts  from  the  original  sources:  the  formation  of  a  self-con- 
ceited judgment  that  seriously  impairs  a  child's  sense  of  relative 
values,  and  almost  prevents  his  appreciating  the  soundness  of 
positions  held  by  other  thinkers;  and  the  acquirement  of  incom- 
plete narratives  of  even  important  events  and  periods. 

Incomplete  narratives  result  in  inaccurate  knowledge,  hence 
their  possession   is   of    little   value,   but    complete    knowledge. 
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remembered  and  applied,  is  enviable  power.  The  future  is 
created  on  the  past.  History,  the  recorded  experience  of  the  past, 
is  the  guide  to  the  future.  Incomplete  narratives  break  her 
records,  destroy  the  chain  of  cause  and  result,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  power;  hence  power  can  not  be  gained  from  history 
except  by  accurate  knowledge,  and  unless  great  care  is  taken  in 
the  presentation  of  original  sources  and  contemporary  records 
they  will  develop  "scrappy"  information  which  is  neither  knowl- 
edge nor  power.  This  danger  is  very  real ;  to  such  an  extent  is 
it  recognized  by  educators,  that  it  alone  has  served  frequently  to 
condemn  the  use  of  original  sources  except  with  mature  students 
who  already  possess  a  fund  of  knowledge  as  a  support  in  their 
investigations.  There  is  but  one  really  satisfactory  way  to  over- 
come this  difficulty,  that  is  by  gaining  a  continued  narrative  from 
a  skillful  union  of  the  text-book  of  extracts  with  the  best  second- 
ary authors.  The  second  strong  objection  to  the  use  of  source 
extracts,  that  of  forming  a  self-conceited  judgment,  may  also  be 
lessened  by  consulting  good  historians.  A  child  must  learn  to 
place  an  estimate  on  his  own  judgments.  This  can  be  done  by 
comparing  his  own  decisions  on  simple,  recognized  facts  of  history 
with  those  of  careful  scholars. 

A  child's  judgments  are  usually  faulty,  because  they  are  made 
by  a  child.  The  consideration  of  knotty  questions  where  even 
doctors  disagree  can  be  of  no  help  to  him,  but  let  him  exercise  his 
mind  on  well-established  facts,  as  whether  Calhoun  represented 
extreme  or  moderate  views  of  States  Rights.  This  is  a  summing 
up  of  evidence  and  has  been  done  many  times  before  the  pupil's 
day  by  men  who  could  study  every  phase  of  the  subject.  Cal- 
houn's position  is  well  defined  by  the  great  majority  of  scholars, 
but  the  radical  advocate  of  the  use  of  sources  would  place  before 
the  child  letters,  extracts  from  speeches,  and  other  fragmentary 
sources,  from  which  he  is  expected  to  draw  his  own  conclusion 
about  Calhoun's  position  on  the  great  questions  of  his  day.  The 
probability  is  that  if  the  child  is  left  to  himself  he  will  form  very 
false  opinions,  but  if  after  his  own  powers  of  observation  and 
judgment  have  been  well  exercised,  he  turns  to  some  good  his- 
torian,' he  will  find  not  only  accurate  knowledge  but  also  a 
standard  by  which  to  measure  his  own  abilities. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  child's  decisions  whether  made 
by  himself  or  with  the  assistance  of  some  one  stronger  than  he, 
pass  into  his  accumulations  of  knowledge.  If  therefore  they  are 
contrary  to  accepted  facts,  as  might  be  the  case  concerning 
Calhoun,  inaccuracies  and  falsities  are  being  stored  away  in  the 
memory  that  may  be  retained  with  marvellous  tenacity ;  for  we 
all  know  how  opinions  that  we  have  formed  for  ourselves  by  the 
study  of  evidence  become  a  part  of  our  lives.  The  child  should 
be  guarded  from  such  mistakes  by  being  taught  how  to  estimate 
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the  value  of  his  owq  decisions  and  where  to  rain  strength.  A 
correction  of  these  weaknesses  might  be  found  in  a  well  trained 
teacher,  but  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  there  are  a  great  many 
teachers  whose  knowledge  is  inadequate,  whose  ideas  are  visionary, 
whose  experience  has  been  narrow,  or  whose  training  has  been 
poor.  These  teachei*s  are  almost  as  liable  to  mistaken  judgments 
as  are  the  children,  so  that  the  correction  of  false  impressions, 
that  the  advocate  of  the  use  of  sources  alone  expects  to  find  in 
the  teacher's  superior  good  sense  and  knowledge^  is  frequently 
entirely  lacking.  Where  then  is  such  correction  to  be  obtained  ? 
Obviously  from  learned  historians  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in 
the  study  of  a  subject  to  which  a  pupil  is  giving  but  a  few  days. 

There  need  be  no  fear  of  weakening  a  child's  power  of  judg- 
ment or  his  desire  to  use  it  by  making  such  comparison.  What 
if  he  does  accept  Fiske's  view  on  some  point  rather  than  cling  to 
his  own,  provided  that  Fiske  has  the  weight  of  evidence  in  his 
favor?  Is  it  not  an  added  strength,  resulting  from  the  com- 
parison of  opinion  and  the  recognition  of  authority?  Of  course 
such  writers  should  be  read  after  the  study  and  full  discussion  of 
the  sources;  but  probably  no  teacher  who  has  advanced  far 
enough  to  use  extracts  from  original  documents  in  his  classes 
would  think  of  putting  them  after  secondary  authors. 

Many  teachers  can  guide  pupils  successfully  through  a  course 
combining  these  two  kinds  of  text-books,  who  would  turn  out 
classes  with  startling  weaknesses  of  judgment  and  knowledge  if 
they  used  original  sources  only.  From  the  union,  which  com- 
bines the  vivacity  and  the  intense  feeling  of  the  participant  in  an 
event  with  the  cool,  impartial  judgment  of  a  student  who  lives 
long  after  the  occurrence,  there  may  be  produced  strong  thinking, 
<5lear  recognition  of  authority,  accurate  knowledge  of  history, 
and  an  intelligent  application  of  this  knowledge  to  every  day 
events. 

A  teacher  need  not  be  an  expert  in  order  to  use  original 
sources.  Some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  work  has  been  done 
where  the  teacher  and  pupils  began  their  study  together.  Common 
sense  and  hard  work  are  necessary  here  as  well  as  everywhere, 
but  the  earnest,  energetic  teacher  will  not  fail.  He  must  study 
his  possibilities,  but  he  may  feel  assured  that,  if  he  introduces 
into  his  classes  the  personal  elements  preserved  for  us  in  so  many 
original  sources,  and  the  correction  and  stimulus  derived  from 
good  thinkers  and  writers,  he  will  awaken  in  his  pupils  a  love  for 
history,  judgment  that  can  use  and  appreciate  the  experiences  of 
past  ages  and  a  knowledge  that  will  be  power. 
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EDITORIAL. 

PRESIDENT  JAMES  M.    TAYLOR  of  Vassar  College  declines 
his  flattering  call  to  the  presidency  of  Brown  University. 

A  TEMPORARY  breakdown  in  the  printing  office,  joined  with  the 
editor's  illness  for  a  week,  has  served  to  delay  for  several  days 
the  bringing  out  of  the  present  issue  of  the  magazine. 

NAPOLEON  was  accustomed  to  say  that  of  all  *men  he  most 
dreaded  the  man  with  a  bewitched  conscience.  Among  the 
perils  that  have  come  in  with  the  new  education,  not  the  least  is  just 
this,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  worriment  of  an  imperial  ruler,  but 
perhaps  even  more  in  evidence  in  a  government  and  order  of  society 
like  our  own.  The  old  story  of  the  Yankee  corporal  just  elected  to  his 
exalted  position,  while  relating  to  his  good  wife,  at  night,  the  details  of 
his  victory,  being  inteiTupted  by  the  children  in  the  irundle-bed  calling 
out :  —  "Pa,  are  we  all  corporals  ?  "replying  :  —  "  Go  to  sleep,  children, 
only  your  mother  and  I  are  corporals,"  is  another  evidence  of  the 
impending  danger  of  military  despotism.  No  "  Constitutional  statesman  " 
will  controvert  the  assertion  that  every  American  citizen  is  entitled 
to  "claim  the  earth,"  and  that  nobody  can  be  governed  without  his 
«^  consent."  Nowhere  is  the  field  so  free  for  this  idea  to  expand  itself 
as  among  the  500,000  people,  more  or  less,  of  "all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions," now  engaged  in  "keeping  school"  in  this  Republic.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  entire  mordl,  religious  and' mental  reform  movement  of  the 
nation  is  sweeping  through  this  body  of  poorly-paid  and  generally  over- 
worked public  servants,  demanding  an  improvement  in  knowledge,  char- 
acter, and  teaching  ability  equivalent  to  an  order  from  the  commander-in- 
chief  that  100,000  volunteers  should  become  a  trained  regular  army  in 
three  months.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  scientific,  philosophic  and 
pedagogicdepartureloudly  proclaims  the  dictum,  that  the  ^'newest  new" 
education  implies  a  change  in  the  whole  matter  of  teaching  and  training 
equivalent  to  a  ■«  right  about  face,"  all  the  way  from  the  plantation 
primary  to  the  state  university.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  even  the 
large  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  better  class  of  schools  are  steering 
their  bark  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  at  best  involved  in  an  uncer- 
tainty and  anxiety  that  robs  their  work  somewhat  of  its  value ;  while 
the  multitude  in  the  rural  districts  are  in  the  condition  of  a  fleet  of 
yachts,  caught  in  a  tenor  of  contrary  winds  on  a  leiB  shore.     The  worst 
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effect  of  the  situation  appears  in  the  increasing  number  of  teachers  who 
are  both  intelligent  and  sincere  enough  to  appreciate  the  abstract  justice 
of  these  imperious  demands  yet  who  know  in  their  hearts  that  they  ,"  are 
not  sufficient  for  these  things."  Hence  the  development,  in  the  region 
where  it  is  most  dangerous,  for  a  sense  of  overwrought  responsibility 
and  a  morbid  moral  sense  in  the  more  ambitious  and  earnest,  ultimating 
itself  in  the  malady  of  the  "bewitched  conscience."  Any  careful 
observer  of  the  magazine  press  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  its  educational 
columns  are  practically  monopolized  by  the  class  of  agitators,  critics 
and  reformers  who  are  lashing  the  great  constituency  of  these  journals 
into  a  permanent  discontent  with  the  schools  and  the  teachers  to  a  gene- 
ral distrust  of  themselves.  And  even  more  striking  is  the  fact  that  the 
teachers'  associations  and  conventions  especially  attended  by  the  aver- 
age man  or  woman  instructor  are  calling  in  the  most  extreme  of  these 
critics  and  the  representatives  of  the  most  recondite  theories  as  their 
leading  speakers.  Indeed,  the  question  of  the  hour  with  that  portion 
of  the  teaching  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  on  which  the  people  must 
certainly  rely  for  the  training  of  the  present  generation  of  children  is  :  — 
To  what  extent  is  it  possible  that  nine-tenths  of  these  500,000  can  meet 
the  demand  thus  forced  upon  them.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that 
three-fourths  of  the  present  number  of  teachers  could  best  serve  their 
country  by  retirmg  from  their  present  business.  But  is  the  public 
opinion  that  demands  "  all  the  Christian  virtues  on  three  and  sixpence 
a  week  "  strong  enough  to  double  or  treble  the  appropriations  required 
by  the  new  scale  of  salaries  for  half  a  million  educational  experts?  Or 
would  the  schools  be  sensibly  improved  by  the  introduction  of  a  multi- 
tude of  new  recruits,  inflamed  wUh  the  fiery  zeal  of  at  once  posing  as 
scientists,  philosophers  and  educators,  turning  their  schools  into  an 
experiment  station  at  every  message  flashed  from  the  signal  station  of 
the  "  highest  high  "  expertism? 

DOCTOR  HEREON,  a  Professor  in  Iowa  College,  is  a  reformer  of 
the  most  radical  type.  And  his  type  is  not  that  of  "  sweetness 
and  light."  His  mission  is  largely  one  of  denunciation.  He  is  very 
severe  on  the  rich.  *' There  can  be,"  he  is  reported  as  saying,  **  no 
such  thing  as  a  rich  Christian,  no  more  than  there  can  be  white  black- 
ness or  black  whiteness."  And  yet  he  draws  his  generous  salary  from 
the  benefactions  of  a  rich  family  who  endowed  the  Chair  he  occupies. 
He  seems  to  believe  in  having  all  goods  in  common  for  he  teaches  that 
'*the  gifts  of  nature,  the  things  of  God,  the  products  of  social  toil 
belong  to  men  in  common."  And  again  he  declares  that  "not  one 
breathing  being  can  be  excluded  from  sharing  in  the  common  goods 
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according  to  his  need.  The  vagabond,  the  thief,  the  leper,  the  criminal, 
have  equal  share,  have  common  right,  in  all  that  is.  Indeed,  the  sole 
claim  of  helping  one's  self  is  that  of  being  a  human  being.  Human  need 
is  the  only  coin  of  purchase  in  ttie  realm  of  the  kingdpm  of  God."  Yet 
we  have  not  heard  that  he  is  dividing  up  the  83,000  or  more,  he  is  said 
to  receive  yearly,  with  the  outcasts  of  society,  or  even  with  his  hard- 
worked  associates  in  Iowa  College  whose  incomes  are  not  half  as  much 
as  his.  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  him  beating  the  fog  and  crying 
out  that  ''a  man  who  says  that  a  Christian  life  can  be  lived  in  the  pres- 
ent order  of  things,  is  either  profound  in  ethical  ignorance,  or  else  he 
willfully  lies."  Such  wild  talk  must  do  harm.  It  is  a  pity  that  Doctor 
Herron,  who  is  a  man  of  ability  and  great  earnestness,  should  not  see 
the  incalculable  mischief  which  will  result  from  such  unbridled  speech. 
The  college  youth  of  the  great  Middle  West  need  the  leadership  of  men 
of  poise  and  sanity  and  gentleness  as  well  as  power. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
MORAL  EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOCRACY. 

Resume  of  a  Discussion  by  Alfred  Poullle^. 

SECULAR  education,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  carried  to  an 
absurd  extreme  in  France  and  the  organs  of  the  church  insist 
that  to  this  cause  is  due  the  general  decay  of  moral  principles ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  advocates  of  the  state  schools,  in  their  efifoits  to  devise 
a  perfect  system  of  education  seek  a  basis  for  moral  training  which  shall 
be  authoritative  but  free  from  the  ecclesiastical  strain.  This  need  is 
emphasized  in  a  recent  discussion  by  Alfred  Fouille^,  who  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  modern  social  science  and  who  is  particularly  known,  apart 
from  his  philosophical  writings,  by  his  investigations  into  criminal  con- 
ditions. Under  the  title,  *' Moral  Education  of  the  Democracy,"  he 
considers  the  demand  for  this  education  and  the  basis  upon  which  it 
should  rest.  It  is  the  purpose  here  to  pass  in  review  the  principal  con- 
siderations that  he  offers. 

At  the  outset  M.  Fouille^  recognizes  that  in  France  there  is  a  peculiar 
demand  for  a  system  of  civic  ethics  independent  of  religious  creeds,  and 
he  proceeds  with  a  brief  but  discriminating  analysis  of  conditions  in 
other  countries.  '  In  England  religious  denominations  are  divided  upon 
nnessentials  but  united  in  a  certain  conception  of  morality  which  the ' 
reformation  has  so  impressed  upon  all  minds  that  it  is  possible  to  give 
a   moral  and  social  training   from  the  Christian   standpoint  without 
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shocking  any  one's  convictions  or  interfering  with  practical  pi-ogress. 
Religion  itself  is  so  secularized  (laicized) ,  he  significantly  says,  as  to  be 
distinguished  from  all  that  is  purely  denominational.  Secularization  ia 
there  understood  in  a  positive  sense  and  not  as  the  negative  of  all 
religious  idea.  He  observes,  however,  that  in  the  larger  English  cities 
unbelief  is  spreading  and  the  restraints  of  religion  diminishing,  so  that 
in  these  centres  England  has  to  face  the  problem  that  is  disturbing 
France. 

The  conditions  in  our  own  country  do  not  seem  to  be  so  thoroughly 
grasped  by  M.  Fouille^  as  those  of  England.  He  recognizes  the  general 
.  understanding  of  the  importance  of  education  throughout  this  Republic, 
but  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  religious'  instruction  is  much  less 
fruitful  here  than  in  England  and  he  intimates  only,  in  a  vague  way, 
that  there  is  an  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  philosophical  conception  of  the 
religious  sentiment  which  may  replace  dogma. 

In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  religious  instruction,  either  Protest- 
ant, Catholic  or  Jewish,  is  obligatory.  It  is  not,  however,  he  believes, 
efficacious.  Although  in  the  primary  schools,  the  schools  of  the  people, 
religious  instruction  is  a  much  more  serious  matter  than  in  the  secondary 
schools,  which  draw  from  a  higher  class,  nevertheless  unbelief  is 
rapidly  spreading  among  the  German  people  and  the  absence  of  all 
philosophic  belief  leaves  the  spirit  without  any  moral  direction  after  the 
loss  of  religious  belief.  In  Germany  there  is  even  more  complaint  than 
in  France  of  the  rapidity  with  which  crime  is  spreading  among  minors, 
a  sign  at  once  of  moral  and  material  misery. 

Statistics  on  this  point,  quoted  by  M.  Fouille^,  show  that  in  1892 
upon  347,050  men  convicted  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  minora 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age  formed  four  per  cent. ;  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  years,  seven  per  cent. ;  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  years, 
eighteen  per  cent.  The  total  minors  from  twelve  to  twenty-one  years 
of  age  were  then  twenty-nine  per  cent.,  or  three-tenths  of  the  total 
number  condemned.  In  France,  in  spite  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
juvenile  criminality,  minors  formed  only  eighteen  per  cent,  or  two- 
tenths  of  the  condemned,  and  the  proportion  is  diminishing.  It  would 
appear,  then,  that  Germany  with  religious  instruction  in  its  schools  ia 
no  better  off,  as  regards  moral  restraints,  than  France  without  it. 

In  France,  it  is  true,  one-quarter  of  the  children  receive  primary 
instruction  in  parochial  schools  where  the  religious  element  predomin- 
.  ates,  but  even  priests  admit  that  this  instruction  is  rapidly  losing  ita 
influence.  A  priest  writes  recently,  "All  beliefs  and  traditions  are 
shaken,  only  one  hope  remains  to  our  race :  that  is  in  our  tenderness  of 
heart,  the  sentiment  of  pity." 
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As  i*egards  France,  it  is  certain  that  the  needed  moral  restntints  are 
not  to  be  hoped  for  from  religions  instruction  of  the  clerical  sort,  since 
this  cannot  possibly  be  introduced  into  the  state  schools  even  were  it 
regarded  as  efficacious  in  those  of  the  church. 

At  this  point  M.  Fouille^  raises  a  question  which  is  often  ignored  but 
which  is  indeed  vital.  Is  it  possible,  he  inquires,  to  teach  the  religious 
sentiment  ?  A  sentiment  is  not  taught,  it  is  developed  by  contagion. 
But  society,  to-day,  when  not  hostile,  is  indifferent  to  religion.  How, 
then,  can  a  teacher  work  against  this  universal  indifif.erence  ?  Religious 
teaching  has  a  serious  and  durable  moral  value  only  in  communities 
which  have  religious  faith.  It  is  impossible  for  the  state  to  teach  chil- 
dren that  which  is  not  in  accord  with  the  conviction  of  parepts  and  above 
all  with  that  of  the  teachers.  With  true  psychologic  insight,  the  writer 
adds:  — «^  Who  does  not  know  with  what  marvellous  intuition  the  child, 
or  the  youth,  reads  in  the  look  the  thought  that  is  concealed  !  And  if 
the  words  do  not  conform  absolutely  to  the  thought,  to  the  action,  they 
are  only  a  vain  sound  which  he  hears  without  emotion." 

In  view  of  the  conditions  which  M.  Fouiile^  has  so  clearly  stated,  we 
naturally  inquire  what  solution  he  offers  for  the  problem?  By  what 
teaching  or  influence  would  he  replace  the  religious  instruction  with 
which,  as  he  plainly  sees,  the  state  cannot  concern  itself?  There  is,  be 
insists,  a  purely  secular  ethics  in  which  all  minds  can  agree.  Even  the 
most  extreme  sectaries  by  their  very  dogmas  and  disputes  recognize 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  justice  and  injustice  which  is  founded 
in  reason ;  there  is  an  idea  of  duty  and  of  law  immanent  in  all  con- 
sciences and  forming  the  natural  basis  of  the  civil  and  political  law ; 
even  liberty  itself  is  founded  upon  reason ;  here,  then,  it  is  possible  to 
base  an  instruction,  moral  and  philosophical,  which  shall  obtain  the  assent 
of  all.  This  ideal  of  reason,  this  principle  common  to  ail  who  have  the 
notion  of  morality,  should  be  presented  to  the  child  in  a  manner  suited 
to  his  years.  The  essential  thing  is  that  he  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  ideal  of  the  good  is  not  a  chimera  but  the  highest,  the 
crowning  reality.  This  instruction  must  also  and  above  all  be  a  reflec- 
tion upon  others,  upon  the  social  whole  of  which  we  are  a  part,  upon 
the  universe  which  exists  a  little  by  us  and  by  which  we  ourselves  exist, 
in  fine,  upon  the  fundamental  and  invisible  reality,  by  whatever  name  it 
be  called,  which  has  its  expression  in  the  visible  world.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary also  to  find  in  reason  some  rule  of  rational  conduct,  some  response 
to  the  eternal  why  of  reasonable  beings ;  and  this  is  a  necessity  the 
more  pressing  in  a  country  of  incorrigible  reasouers  and  rationalists  like 
France.  For  this  practical  guidance,  says  M.  Fouille^,  there  are  already 
in  the  moral  and  social  sciences  enough  truths  rationally  established  to 
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furnish  ample  matter  for  educators,  and  these  truths  should  be  imparted 
in  a  direct  and  regular  form;  first,  and  above  ail,  to  the  teacbers  them- 
selves, and  by  them  to  the  pupils  in  both  schools  and  colleges.  Soci- 
ology indeed  teaches  that  all  the  viitues  are  the  necessary  conditions  of 
the  complete  social  life  and  of  the  complete  personal  life ;  so  deter- 
mined and  made  necessary  by  the  conditions  of  a  life  universal  and 
ideal.  '*Wouldst  thou  live  with  others  because  thou  ai't  a  man  not  a 
brute;  do  then  what  is  necessary  in  order  that  men  should  live 
together" ;  this  is  an  injunction  which  even  a  child  may  comprehend. 
To  the  objection  that  the  idea  of  moral  action  will  not  suffice,  that  there 
will  still  be  needed  an  impelling  force  such  as  is  supplied  by  the  religious 
sentiment,  our  author  responds  with  a  notion  that  he  has  already 
elaborated  in  a  well-known  work ;  namely,  that  ideas  are  themselves 
forces,  that  they  cannot  exist  in  the  mind  without  impelling  it  to  act  for 
their  realization. 

As  to  sanctions,  these  also  will  not  be  wanting.  It  is  true  that  the 
fear  of  hell  can  no  longer  be  used  to  render  children  moral,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  renounce  all  sanctions  because  those  which  are  purely  mys- 
tic have  lost  force.  It  remains  to  show  to  children  the  rational  and 
verifiable  consequences  of  their  deeds,  the  frightful  fecundity  of  bad 
actions,  the  beneficial  outcome  of  good  actions.  Thanks  to  science  it 
is  possible  to  demonstrate  by  physical  and  sociological  facts  the  fatal 
chain  of  evil  which  unfolds  from  drunkenness,  idleness,  sensuality  and 
all  the  capital  sins ;  equally  possible  is  it  also  to  show  by  impressive 
examples  the  long  train  of  blessings,  family,  social  and  national,  that 
wait  upon  unselfish,  that  is  moral  actions.  A  being  capable  of  con- 
ceiving of  the  universe  in  its  infinitude  and  entirety  cannot,  says  our 
author,  live  a  life  wholly  gross  and  material. 

I  must  close  this  hasty  and  partial  resume  of  an  elaborate  and 
impressive  discussion  by  a  single  practical  suggestion.  To  those  who 
may  object  that  time  is  wanting  for  the  proposed  instruction,  M. 
Fouille6  submits  that  to  read  the  programs  one  would  suppose  that  the 
schools  exist  not  to  form  pupils  but  to  make  teachers,  and  the  lyceis  to 
make  professors.  ''Our  encyclopediac  programs,"  he  says,  "  are  the 
masterpieces  of  ignorant  pedagogy."  ''  When  we  have  the  courage  to 
cut  down  these  programs,"  leaving  out  "the  unessential  details"  of 
science,  of  history,  of  geography,  and  retaining  only  those  general 
principles,  usual  applications,  and  important  movements  or  facts,  which 
concern  all,  then  it  will  be  found  possible  to  introduce  "unity  of  spirit 
and  of  aim,  and  to  give  the  whole  instruction  a  moral  and  social  ten- 
dency." "To  make  it  all  converge  toward  the  formation  of  men  and  of 
citizens."  He  is  speaking,  it  should  be  remembered,  of  France  and  of 
French  programs.  Are  they,  then,  so  much  more  overloaded  than  our 
own?  A.   T.   s. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wUh  It,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

The  Natural  Advanced  Gbooraphy,  by  Jacqaes  W.  Red  way  and  RuBsell 
Hinman,  is  the  completing  volame  in  the  series  known  as  '*  The  Natural  Geogra- 
phies/* It  is  a  work  of  monumental  excellence;  it  represents  the  results  of  the 
fullest  study  and  the  widest  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  it  is  by  men  who  have  made 
geography  a  life  long  study  and  are  now  recognized  authorities  on  every  branch  of 
the  subject ;  it  is  thoroughly  scientific ;  completely  up  to  date,  and  an  all  round 
superb  text-book.  The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  were  before 
the  authors  when  making  their  text-book  and  they  have  followed  the  suggestions  of 
that  committee  wherever  practicable.  The  book  is  not  a  compilation  of  unrelated 
facts,  arranged  without  orderly  sequence  and  with  no  unity  of  purpose.  It  is  the 
new  geography,  the  geography  that  teachers  have  been  asking  for  these  many 
years.  It  is  a  book  that  is  a  systematic  study  of  man  in  relation  to  his 
environment,  and  with  man  as  the  central  thought,  with  the  human  element 
dominating,  the  study  of  geography  takes  on  new  charms  and  possesses  new 
values.  The  book  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome  not  only  from  teachers  but  from 
students.  It  is  a  model  text-book  on  this  subject;  a  peerless  book.  American 
Book  Company. 

Some  Recent  Arithmetics.  American  Comprehensive  Arithmetic,  by  M.  A. 
Bailey,  (American  Book  Company),  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
schools  for  a  **  one-book**  or  complete  arithmetic.  It  is  an  attractive  book,  unique 
for  what  it  omits  as  well  as  for  what  it  includes.  It  is  not  a  book  of  puzzles  nor  is 
it  a  book  of  all  rules  and  definitions.  The  methods  and  processes  are  original  and 
thoroughly  practical,  the  problems  are  new  and  informing,  the  arrangement  of  the 
subjects  is  logical  and  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  sc)}ools.  A  striking 
feature  is  the  introduction  of  a  chapter  on  literal  quantities.  The  book  is  well 
adapted  for  all  the  grades  where  arithmetic  is  taught  in  schools.  Primary  School 
Arithmetic,  by  J.  A.  McLellan  and  A.  F.  Ames,  (Macmillan),  is  based  on 
McLellan  and  Dewey*s  ^*  Psychology  of  Number'*  and  is  made  in  response  to  the 
demands  of  teachers  who  studied  this  famous  treatise  on  number  work.  This 
first  book  is  an  elaborate  presentation  of  the  subject  and  while  it  may  at  first 
disconcert  the  primary  teacher  by  reason  of  the  great  amount  of  work  presented, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  so  full  of  sensible  suggestions  and  sound  philosophy  as 
to  be  a  necessary  text  and  reference  book  for  the  teaching  of  number  in  the  first 
•  three  or  four  grades.  The  Werner  Arithmetic,  by  Frank  H.  Hall,  (Werner 
School  Book  Co.),  is  book  three  of  the  series  and  is  both  oral  and  written. 
The  contents  are  somewhat  peculiarly  arranged  ;  the  first  six  pages  of  every  ten 
pages  treat  of  some  topic,  the  seventh  and  eighth  pages  take  up  the  algebraic 
phase  of  the  topic,  the  ninth  page  is  devoted  to  work  in  geometry,  the  tenth  page 
to  miscellaneous  problems ;  and  thus  of  every  ten  pages  of  the  book.  This  presen- 
tation of  the  subject  is  novel  and  interesting  and  doubtless  teachers  will  find  it 
worth  their  while  to  examine  this  text-book.     Mental  Arithmetic,  by  William 
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J.  Milne,  (American  Book  Co.),  contains  no  new  arrangement  of  subjects  but  has 
many  new  problems  and  the  author  has  a  well  defined  purpose  in  making  his  book, 
namely,  to  develop  a  habit  of  concentration  of  mind  and  the  reasoning  faculty. 
To  this  end  the  problems  have  been  arranged  upon  a  progressive  plan,  and  the 
pupil  guided  by  suggestions  until  he  is  able  to  devise  methods  of  «)lution  for 
himself.  Oral  Arithmetic,  by  J.  M.  White,  (American  Book  Company),  is  a 
mental  arithmetic  that  by  itn  arrangement  of  subjects  may  well  be  made  the  sole 
text-book  in  arithmetic  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades.  It  is  wholly  on  the 
inductive  plan  and  is  a  carefully  graded,  well  made,  logical,  practical  text-book  on 
mental  arithmetic.  Problems  in  Arithmetic,  by  George  E.  Gay,  (Benj.  H. 
Sanborn  &  Co.),  is  the  first  of  a  series  and  is  designed  for  use  in  grades  three  and 
four.  It  contains  upwards  of  one  thousand  problems  designed  for  written  work. 
The  author  claims  for  them  that  they  are  practical,  comprehensive,  simple 
systematic,  and  progressive.  The  problems  are  arranged  in  lessons,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  in  all,  and  with  the  ( xception  of  the  last  eight  lessons,  there  are  five 
problems  in  each  lesson.  The  teachers  of  Maiden  furnished  the  author  with  most 
of  the  problems ;  they  all  bear  the  test  of  schoolroom  use. 

A  Latin  Grammar,  by  George  M.  Lane,  of  Harvard,  is  a  comprehensive  work 
of  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  finished  and  put  forth  after  the  death  of  the  lamented 
author.  It  is  designed  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges  and  is  exhaustive  in  its 
treatment  of  the  Latin  language  as  a  medium  of  expression.  Dr.  Lane  had  been 
nearly  thirty  years  in  preparing  his  Latin  grammar  and  it  is  the  monument  of  his 
life  work.  In  originality  of  treatment,  order  of  arrangement,  discussion  of  prin- 
ciples, statement  of  rules,  the  grammar  is  unique.  The  structure  of  the  language 
is  compreliensively  treated  and  every  feature  of  it  is  so  clearly  set  forth  that  the 
veriest  tyro  of  a  student  and  the  most  critical  of  teachers  will  find  it  to  be  the 
book  that  answers  every  question  and  satisfies  on  every  disputed  point.  It  stands 
an  unrivalled  Latin  grammar  text-book.     New  York  :   Harper  &  Brothers. 

Psychology  for  Teachers,  by  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  with  preface  by  Henry  W. 
Jameson,  associate  superintendent  of  schools.  New  York  City,  is  a  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed  work,  popular  with  teachers  both  in  England  and  in  this  country . 
It  is  purely  a  treatise  on  educational  psychology  and  is  written  for  teachers  by  a 
teacher.  The  author  refrains  from  discussing  the  various  nice  points  that  a  study 
of  psychology  as  a  science  unrelated  to  any  practical  line  of  work  discloses ;  he 
keeps  the  teacher's  need  ever  in  mind  and  illustrates  eveiy  statement  by  facts 
taken  from  experience.  Every  step  of  the  work  is  towards  the  cultivation  of  right 
methods  of  instruction  ;  every  subject  taught  in  elementary  schools  is  treated  and 
its  relation  to  psychology  shown.  It  is  eminently  a  practical  work,  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  experienced  teacher  and  the  understanding  and  requirements  of  the 
beginner.  It  is  a  work  that  can  be  read  and  comprehended  by  every  teacher  in 
the  land.     And  it  deserves  to  be.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribuer's  Sons. 

L'Echo  de  la  Semaine,  Boston,  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of  new  and 
carefully  selected  short  French  stories  for  students  and  schools,  all  at  the  uniform 
price  of  2o  cents  a  volume.  English  notes  by  Prof.  Alphonse  N.  Van  Daell  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  render  them  doubly  valuable.  Two 
volumes,  Six  Jolis  Contbs  by  writers  such  as  Lemaitre,  Loti,  Anatole  France, 
Daudet,  etc.,  and  Antigone,  by  Paul  Bourget,  are  ready;  others  are  in  prepa- 
ration. 
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We  have  received  in  Macmfllan^s  Engliah  Classics  Coleridge^s  Anciewt  Mari- 
NBB,  KuBLA  Khan  and  Christabel.  The  powerful  and  profound  genius  of  Cole* 
ridge  is  known  to  all,  and  these  are  his  masterpieces.  New  York:  The  MacmUlan 
Oo. ;  26  cents. 

Cane  Weaving  for  Children,  or  an  Educational  Method  of  Hand  Train- 
ing. By  Lucy  R.  Latter.  This  is  a  convenient  little  manual  of  instruction  for 
kindergarten  scholars,  showing  how  they  may  be  interested  and  trained  in  a  useful 
occupation.    London  and  New  York:  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons;  20  cents. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Houghton,  Miiilin  &  Company,  Boston,  No.  12& 
of  their  Riverside  Literature  Series,  viz.,  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  other 
poems  by  Lord  Byron;  and  from  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  Shakes- 
peare*s  Macbeth,  in  their  English  Classics  Series;  also,  from  The  American  Book 
Company,  a  choice  little  volume  of  First  Lessons  in  Civics,  for  school  use,  by 
S.  E.  Forman,  Ph.  D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Prices,  15,  26,  and  00  cents, 
respectively. 

Practical  Tests  in  Commercial  and  Higher  Arithmetic.  By  Ernest  L. 
Thurston,  C.  £.  The  daily  demands  of  business  are  anticipated  in  this  little  vol- 
ume. Short,  practical  methods  of  percentage,  discounts,  making  change,  comput- 
ing taxes,  duties,  insurance,  etc.,  are  presented  and  the  pupil  is  equipped  with  a 
working  knowledge  that  will  be  of  infinitely  greater  value  to  him  than  a  knowledv:e 
of  cube  or  square  root.  Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.  Introductory  price, 
42  cents. 

Spiritual  Consciocsness.  By  Frank  H.  Sprague.  We  confess  that  we  took  up 
this  book  with  a  prejudice  against  it,  born  of  contact  with  so  many  published 
theories  claiming  to  be  panaceas  of  human  ills.  We  have  found  Mr.  Sprague^s 
clearly  thought  out  and  gracefully  expressed  chapters,  however,  very  readable  and 
profitable.  He  is  profound  without  egotism,  and  broad  without  being  dogmatic. 
He  seeks  the  spiritual  view  point, —  aims  to  bring  his  reader  into  that  point  of  view 
where  he  can  see  for  himself  the  order  of  an  orderly  universe,  emanating  from  the 
great  central.  Supreme  Spirit,  and  in  which  nothing  is  really  and  essentially  wrong 
when  viewed  in  its  wholeness.  The  Bible  is  freely  quoted  and  Jesus  is  truly  hon- 
ored in  the  philosophy  of  life  adopted  by  the  author.  *'  A  single,  deep  desire  to 
know  the  Truth  is  all  that  need  concern  the  independent  truth-seeker."  .  .  . 
**If  we  keep  our  faces  turned  steadfastly  toward  the  light,  and  follow  its  guidance, 
we  shall  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility  as  to  results.  It  is  not  for  us  to  query 
what  the  issue  of  our  work  shall  be.  We  need  only  follow  the  leading  of  the 
superior  Intelligence  which  thinks,  speaks  and  acts  through  us."  These  sentencea 
reveal  the  trend  of  the  author's  thought.  No  one  can  read  his  book  without  an 
intellectual  and  spiritual  uplift.  We  regret  his  constant  use  of  italics,  which 
hardly  emphasize  his  meaning  and  which  constitutes  a  blemish  on  an  otherwise 
remarkably  well-printed  volume.    Published  by  the  author.    Wollaston,  Mass. 

The  Rights  and  Duties  of  American  Citizenship.  By  Westel  Woodbury 
Willoughby,  Ph.  D.  The  title  clearly  explains  the  purpose  of  this  book,  which  is 
intended  for  mature  young  people,  and  might  well  be  read  by  many  *' grown-up  '* 
citizens.  We  are  glad  that  this  subject  is  being  so  generally  introduced  into  our 
schools.  There  is  need  of  careful  instruction  along  this  line  to  weld  the  materials 
of  our  political  life  into  an  efficient  unity.  New  York:  American  Book  Company ^ 
$1.00. 
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The  Art  of  Accounts.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Book-Keeping  and  the 
Nature  and  Use  of  Money.  By  Marshall  P.  Hall.  This  is  a  beautifully  printed  and 
elaborately  illustrated  book  for  the  use  of  grammar  and  high  school  grades.  It 
makes  the  study  of  book-keeping  simple  and  attractive.  It  begins  with  simple, 
personal  accounts  such  as  every  person  should  keep,  and  proceeds  to  more  complex 
affairs,  revealing  clearly  the  principles  underlying  the  entire  subject.  The  book  is 
a  model  of  the  book  publisher's  art.  •  Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.  Intro- 
ductory price,  80  cents. 

Topics  on  Greek  and  Roman  History,  by  Arthur  L.  Goodrich,  is  intended  for 
use  in  secondary  schools  and  the  lists  are  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  in 
teaching  ancient  history  in  classes  preparing  for  college  entrance  examinations. 
The  author  claims  for  the  list  that  it  presents  a  full  and  systematic  scheme  for  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  by  the  topical  method,  and  that  it  is  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  with 
various  other  reports  on  the  subject  of  history  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  An 
-examination  of  the  list  will  demonstrate  their  intrinsic  value  and  usefulness. 
Macmillan  Company. 

A  notable  contribution  to  New  England's  already  large  collection  of  historical 
records  has  just  been  made  in  the  publication  of  Historic  Pilgrimages  in  New 
England,  by  Edward  M.  Bacon,  sometime  editor  of  the  Boston  Advertiser.  The 
idea  of  the  historic  pilgrimage,  to  such  localties  as  Plymouth,  Concord,  Lexington, 
Bunker  Hill,  etc. ,  has  proved  not  only  popular  but  of  real  value  in  deepening  the 
Appreciation  of  the  public  of  the  earlier  life  of  our  country  in  its  relations  to  the 
present  and  the  future.  Many  teachers  have  'taken  their  classes  to  the  places 
named,  and  ever  after  the  events  for  which  they  are  famous  have  been  more  real 
to  the  pupils.  The  historic  spirit  is  thus  fostered  and  cultivated.  Mr.  Bacon 
conceived  the  happy  thought  of  making  a  book  which  should  at  once  serve  as  a 
guide  to  such  pilgrims  and  also  embody  in  accessible  form  a  complete  account  of 
the  various  objects  of  interest,  the  tales  and  myths,  and  the  well  grounded  facts  of 
our  early  history.  He  was  evidently  possessed  of  a  peculiar  fitness  for  the  task. 
His  book  is  thorough,  discriminating,  readable.  It  leaves  out  disputed  and  idle 
tales.  It  presents  that  which  is  really  valuable  and  interesting.  The  style  is 
graphic  and  picturesque,  while  the  editorial  habit  enables  the  author  to  add 
Attractiveness  even  to  dry  statistics.  The  connecting  thread  of  the  book  is  the 
summer  pilgrimage  of  a  young  Western  college  student  who  visits  for  the  first 
time  the  New  England  home  of  his  ancestors.  His  interest  in  everything  is  con- 
tagious and  affects  the  reader.  The  book  is  richly  and  aptly  illustrated  and  will 
take  a  high  place  among  the  books  about  New  England.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Company,  $1.60. 

Ten  Orations  of  Cicero;  with  Selections  from  the  Letters.  Edited  by 
William  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  and  Frank  A.  Gallup,  A.  B.  This  book  presents  the 
orations  which  are  most  required  by  the  various  colleges  of  our  country.  The 
selections  from  Cicero's  letters  are  such  as  show  him  in  his  relations  with  his  family 
and  more  intimate  friends  and  give  us  a  glimpse  of  his  private  life.  The  notes  are 
discriminating  and  there  are  references  to  the  leading  grammars.  Well-drawn 
illustrations  accompany  the  text.  The  book  is  printed  and  bound  attractively  and 
will  commend  itself  alike  to  teachers  and  students  of  Cicero.  New  Ycfrk:  Ameri- 
<;an  Book  Company,  $1.30. 
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Sblections  from  the  Corrbspokdence  of  Cicero.  Edited  for  sight  reading, 
by  J.  C.  Kirtland,  Jr.,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  This  is  a  handy  little  manual 
for  practice  in  the  important  art  of  reading  Latin  at  sight.  Only  practice  make^ 
perfect,  and  such  a  book  as  this  allures  the  student  to  practice.  The  introduction 
gives  a  summary  of  what  is  known  about,  letter  writing  in  ancient  times.  The 
materials  used,  the  methods  of  transmission,  the  form  of  letters,  etc.  are  interest- 
ingly  described.     New  York  :  American  Book  Company,  50  cents. 

Essays  on  The  Higher  Education.  By  George  Trumbull  Ladd.  Four  essays 
previously  printed  as  magazine  articles,  are  gathered  into  this  volume  for  perma- 
nent preservation.  They  are  worthy  of  being  preserved.  They  treat  of  The 
Development  of  the  American  University,  The  Place  of  the  Fitting  School  in 
American  Education,  Education,  new  and  old,  and  A  Modern  Liberal  Education. 
In  the  third  essay  the  advocates  of  the  more  conservative  standards  will  find  their 
views  ably  championed.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  moderately  conservative  and 
everywhere  helpfully  suggestive.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1. 

PiccioLA.  By  Joseph  Xavier  Boniface.  Translated  and  edited  by  Abby  L. 
Alger.  This  is  a  recent  translation  of  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  helpful  little 
stories  in  all  literature,  a  story  so  appealing  to  comtnon  human  sentiments  that  it 
has  been  reprinted  in  the  original  French  more  than  two  score  times,  and  has  been 
translated  into  every  language  of  Europe  since  it  first  appeared  in  1836.  Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Company,  40  cents. 

A  History  of  Physics,  in  its  elementary  branches,  including  the  Evolution  of 
Physical  Laboratories.  By  Florian  Cajori,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  Colorado  College. 
This  is  a  learned,  yet  clear,  and  easily  comprehended  review  of  the  development  of 
the  science  of  physics  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  It  contains  a  com- 
plete statement  of  the  evolution  of  physical  laboratories  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  latest  facts  of  the  X-ray  and  all  the  more  recent  discoveries  in  electricity  are 
given  attention.  It  is  a  compendium  for  the  student  and  the  teacher,  and  will  be 
found  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  general  reader  also.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  great  field  of  human  research  and 
experiment  will  find  the  facts  in  this  volume.  It  is  elegantly  printed,  on  heavy 
paper,  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  $1.60. 

In  Maomillan*s  Pocket  English  Classics  Series  we  have  received  Pope^s 
The  Iliad  of  Homer,  Books  I,  VI,  XXII,  and  XXIV,  edited  with  introduction 
and  notes,  by  Albert  H.  Smith,  26  cents. 

In  the  Cornell  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  number  6  treats  of  Studies  in 
Latin  Moods  and  Tenses, by  Herbert  Charles  Elmer;  number?  of  The  Athenian 
Secretaries,  by  William  Scott  Ferguson ;  and  number  8  of  The  Five  Post- 
Kleisthenean  Tribes,  by  Fred  Orlando  Bates,  Ph.  D.  These  Studies  are  ex- 
haustive treatments  of  special  topics  and  are  extremely  valuable  contributions  to 
philology.  They  embrace  and  include  the  very  latest  research  and  thought  on 
subjects  that  are  of  great  interest  to  all  classical  teachers  and  students.  Published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  received  by  Lauriat  &  Co. 

Selections  from  Jean  Paul  Richter,  edited  by  George  Stuart  Collins,  is 
intended  for  students  of  German  who  have  attained  a  certain  mastery  in  that 
language.  Many  of  the  selections  have  never  before  been  edited  for  class  reading. 
The  introduction  and  notes  are  full  of  helpful  material.     American  Book  Company. 
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To  Macmlllaa's  German  Classics  Series  have  been  added  8chiller*s  Jumofkau 
Yon  Orleans,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Willard  Hamphreys,  of 
Princeton  University ;  Freytag's  Dib  Vbrlorbnb  Handschrift,  edited  by 
Katherine  M.  Hewett ;  and  Goethe^s  Iphigbnib  auf  Tauris,  edited  with  notes  and 
introduction,  by  Charles  A.  Eggert.  Each  of  these  text-books  is  most  carefully 
edited,  the  notes  are  full,  explanatory,  and  exegetical,  and  the  introduction  to 
each  volume  is  a  critical  study  of  the  productions  of  the  writer,  his  style  and 
influence.  Each  volume  is  marked  by  the  clearness  and  thoroughness  that  charac- 
terize the  series  and  -serve  to  make  them  among  the  very  best  of  German  text- 
books.   Macmillan  &  Company. 

The  School  System  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  John  Millar,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education  of  Canada,  is  a  report  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the 
Honorable  the  Minister  of  Education,  as  an  appendix  to  his  annual  report.  In 
some  two  hundred  pages  the  Canadian  reporter  gives  his  kindly  opinions  on  the 
school  systems  of  the  Empire  State,  furnishing  in  more  or  less  detail  information 
concerning  the  duties  of  the  superintendents  of  public  instruction,  courses  of 
studies,  examinations,  normal  schools,  etc.  It  is  an  interesting  report,  worthy  of 
study  and  consideration.    Toronto  :  Warwick  Bros.'s  &  Rutter. 

Vol.  Ill  of  the  Western  Series  of  Readers  is  Nature  Stories  of  the  North- 
west, by  Herbert  Bashford.  The  contents  of  the  book  consist  of  two  poems,  one 
on  the  cougar  and  one  on  the  gull,  and  twenty-eight  articles  on  characteristic 
animals  and  plants  of  the  North-west.  There  are  no  stories  as  the  word  is  used  in 
readers,  but  accounts  of  the  life  of  the  plant  and  the  animal  studied.  It  is  a 
scientific  book  and  rather  difficult  for  the  grades  in  which  it  is  designed  to  be 
used.  The  method  adopted  by  the  editor  is  an  excellent  one  and  his  series  of 
readers  will  doubtless  find  satisfying  favor  in  the  extreme  west  of  our  country. 
San  Francisco :  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company. 

Students*  Readings  and  Questions  in  English  Literature,  by  Harriet  L. 
Mason  of  Drexel  Institute,  is  a  little  work  designed  for  students'  use  and  to 
accompany  Stopford  Brooke^s  * 'Outlines  of  English  Literature."  The  readings 
and  questions  have  grown  out  of  the  author's  daily  work  in  her  classes  ;  they  have 
the  class-room  approval,  and  as  such  are  especially  valuable.  Teachers  will  find 
them  to  be  a  time-saver  and  full  of  suggestion  and  information.  Macmillan  & 
Company. 

We  have  received  Book  One  of  the  Mason  Music  Course,  a  course  begun  by 
Luther  Whiting  Mason,  of  beloved  memory,  and  completed  by  Fred  H.  Butter- 
field  and  Osboume  McConathy,  both  supervisors  of  music  in  public  schools.  This 
first  book  is  full  of  promise  and  if  the  entire  course  meets  the  expectation  aroused 
by  the  initial  book,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  most  excellent  series  of  music  books. 
Boston  :  Ginn  and  Co. 

Plato's  Apology  x)f  Socrates,  Crito  and  Phaedo,  edited  by  Rev.  C.  L. 
Kitchel,  contains  besides  the  text  an  introduction,  commentary,  and  critical 
appendix.  In  this  volume  the  works  of  Plato  are  supplemented  by  a  part  of  the 
narrative  of  the  Phaedo,  describing  the  last  sayings  and  doings  of  Socrates.  The 
text  is  preceded  by  an  introduction,  which  gives  a  brief  but  very  clear  and  com- 
prehensive outline  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  great  master.  The  book  is 
strong  in  all  points  and  offers  to  students  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  Greek  character.    American  Book  Company. 
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Thb  ALCE8TI8  OF  EuBiPiDBS,  edited,  with  an  introduction  and  critical  and 
«zegetlcal  notes  by  Herman  Wadsworth  Hayley,  of  Wesleyan  University,  Is,  the 
editor  says,  the  '^flrst  mainly  critical  edition  of  a  Oreek  play  that  has  been 
pabllshed  by  an  American  scholar.'*  The  editor  has  made  a  profound  study  of 
this  famous  Greek  play  and  has  produced  a  work  that  must  compare  favorably 
with  German  editions.  The  introduction  is  a  model  of  critical  analysis  and  study 
of  the  drama ;  it  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  Euripidean  play  and  the  myth  of 
Alcestis.  The  notes  leave  little  to  demand  on  the  part  of  student  or  teacher ; 
they  evidence  erudition  of  the  highest  sort.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Company. 

Second  Year  in  German,  by  I.  Keller,  is  a  continuation  volume  of  the  author's 
*^  First  Year  in  German,*'  a  work  that  has  had  a  most  favorable  reception.  In 
this  second  book  the  exercises  are  somewhat  more  difficult,  but  are  graded  with 
nice  discrimination  and  the  progression  is  so  easily  made  that  the  student  must 
advance  to  the  more  difficult  translations  with  unconscious  effort.  The  author  has 
wisely  retained  all  the  striking  features  of  the  first  book  and  has  added  some  new 
ones  that  will  make  the  second  book  a  n^ost  worthy  successor  to  the  first.  It  is  a 
soundly  practical  work  and  as  near  perfection  as  desired.  American  Book 
Company. 

The  Rational  Spbllino  Book,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  is  so  called,  the  author 
states  because  it  has  been  constructed  on  rational  principles  and  represents  the 
results  of  actual  experience  in  teaching  children  to  spell.  Hence  this  book  is  a 
spelling  book  pure  and  simple ;  lists  of  words  are  given,  a  few  sentences  are 
furnished  for  dictation,  and  the  child  is  expected  with  this  book  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  spelling  correctly  all  the  words  he  will  ever  have  occasion  to  make  use  of. 
There  are  no  new  fangled  notions  in  the  book,  no  recently  invented  methods  to 
exploit ;  it  is  a  good  spelling  book,  built  on  old-fashioned  lines  and  one  that  will  be 
sure  of  a  cordial  welcome  from  all  teachers  of  experience.  American  Book 
Company. 

Part  II  of  the  Tutorial  Chemistry  Treats  of  Metals  and  is  by  G.  H.  Bailey, 
edited  by  William  Briggs.  It  is  mainly  designed  as  a  work  for  students  connected 
with  the  University  Correspondence  College  and  is  rather  more  difficult  than  the 
text^books  employed  in  similar  grades  in  this  country.  A  prominent  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  attention  given  to  chemical  physics,  and  many  subjects  of  this  part 
of  the  science  are  treated  of  with  elaboration,  surprisingly  so  for  an  elementary 
book.  The  elements  are  taken  in  the  order  suggested  by  the  periodic  system,  the 
characteristic  properties  of  each  family  being  carefully  summarized.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  scientific,  up-to-date  text-book  and  is  accurate  to  a  degree.  New 
York:  Hinds  &  Noble. 

Beginner's  Latin  Book,  by  James  B.  Smiley,  and  Helen  L.  Storke,  differs, 
the  authors  say,  in  some  essential  points  from  every  other  designed  for  beginners 
now  in  use  in  schools.  The  vocabulary  of  the  book  is  made  up  largely  of  words 
common  to  Caesar,  Nepos,  and  the  Viri  Romae,  and  the  noun  and  verb  have  been 
treated  for  the  most  part  in  alternating  lessons.  The  graded  reading  lessons,  some 
fifty  in  number,  are  an  important  feature  of  the  book.  About  three-fifths  of 
these  lessons  are  based  on  Csesar,  one-fifth  consists  of  fables,  and  the  rest  of  a 
Latin  version  of  the  Labors  of  Hercules.  Latin-English  and  English-Latin 
vocabularies  are  found  in  the  appendix.     American  Book  Company. 
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CiCERo^s  Laelicb  De  Ahicitia  is  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  John 
K.  Lord,  of  Dartmbuth  college.  This  is  the  revised  edition  and  the  editor  takes 
occasion  to  make  some  changes  and  emendations  in  both  notes  and  introduction. 
It  now  makes  a  most  handy  and  complete  text-book.     American  Book  Company. 


PERIODICALS. 

An  able,  Jast,  discriminatiirg  and  sympathetic  article  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  by 
Ex-Presldent  Sanford  B.  Dolei  of  Honolula,  appears  in  Harper^a  Weekly  for  February  11. 

Major-General  Frnncls  V.  Greene  has  contributed  to  The  Century  Magazine  for  March 

an  authoritative  account  of  the  military  operations  around  Manila  in  the  second  expe- 
dition, which  be  commanded. An  Important  discussion  of  modern  politics,  by  Frank- 
lin Smith,  appears  in  Appleion*»  Popular  Science  Monthly  under  the  title,  Politics  as  a 
Form  of  Civil  War.    Mr.  Smith  arraigns  sharply  many  present  political  tendencies. 

President  Eliot,  as  an  educational  reformer,  is  interestingly  discussed  in  The  Atlantic 

Monthly  thy  President  William  De  Witt  Hyde. — Joseph  A.  Nunez,  in  an  article  on  Cuba, 
In  Lippincott'g  Magazine,  gives  timely  and  interesting  facts  relating  to  animal  and  vege- 
table life  in  that  island. -^General  Wood's  masterly  reformation  of  Santiago,  from  a 
physical!  and  moral  point  of  view,  is  thrilllngly  described  in  McClure*t  Magatfine  for 

March. In  the  April  Scribner'a  Magazine  Governor  Boosevelt  will  describe  the  famous 

charge  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  San  Juan  hill. A  readable  sketch  of  Aguln- 

aldo,  as  a  man  and  a  leader  appeared  in  The  Review  of  Bevlewe  for  February. In  The 

Ladiee*  Home  Journal  for  March  there  are  many  sensible  suggestions  about  the  intimate 

relations  of  husband  and  wife,  and  how  to  make  a  permanently  happy  marriage. 

Ute  Kindergarten  Magazine,  of  Chicago,  broadens  its  work  as  the  months  go  by  and 

has  become  one  of  the  indispensable  aids  to  all  students  of  child-life. We  have  re . 

ceived  the  report  lor  the  season  of  1896,  of  The  Boston  Floating  ffoepttalt  one  of  the 
worthiest  and  most  beneficent  of  modem  benevolences. 
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Vol.  XIX.  APRIL,  1899.  No.  8. 

SOME    QUESTIONS    IN  PROFESSIONAL   ETHICS. 

8UPT.  H.  K.  WOLFE,  SO.  OICABA,  NBBRASKA. 

THE  standard  of  right  conduct  does  not  vary  with  the  winds 
of  public  opinion.  There  is  an  eternal  measure  of  right 
and  wrong.  But  a  distinction  may  be  observed  between  the 
principles  of  right  and  the  application  of  those  principles.  The 
academic  lectures  and  text-books  on  moral  philosophy  are  as 
elevated  in  tone  as  they  were  in  the  best  days  of  Mark  Hopkins 
and  Dr.  McCosh.  Perhaps  there  is  now  no  greater  difference 
than  in  former  times  between  ideals  and  achievements.  But 
there  is  a  clearer  vision  on  the  part  of  students  resulting  from 
more  independent  thinking  and  from  a  broader  interpretation  of 
religious  dogmas.  It  follows  that  the  .inconsistencies  between 
theoretical  ethics  and  every  day  life  are  more  obvious. 

The  hazy  faith  in  the  immutability  of  right  and  in  the  in- 
fallible acts  of  authority  is  now  arrested.  In  its  place  conscien- 
tious students  of  human  conduct  are  nurturing  the  inquiring 
spirit  of  doubt,  they  demand  a  ^^  sign  "of  the  righteousness  within. 
How  much  harm  or  good  may  have  resulted  from  our  holiday 
excursions  into  the  realm  of  ^* consequences"  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed at  present.  The  political  and  social  conditions  of  this 
country  now  demand  a  return  to  the  literal  interpretation  of 
fundamental  ethical  precepts;  and  the  liberalizing  of  denomina- 
tional religion  renders  such  a  course  safe. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  loosening  of  denominational  ties  in 
religion,  and  especially  the  rapid  spread  of  a  more  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  scriptures  have  resulted  harmfully  on  our  moral 
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practice.  If  the  six  days  of  creation  may  be  interpreted  as  six 
^^ages,"  why  not  understand  the  ten  commandments  as  applying 
only  to  Jews,  or  at  most  to  primitive  society  ?  To  those  who 
consider  the  Bible  the  %ource  of  righteousness  any  change  in 
interpretation  must  weaken  its  authority.  It  is  possible  there- 
fore that  moral  practice  has  suffered  temporarily  in  the  transition 
from  the  theological  to  the  scientific  point  of  view. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  question  of  cause  that  we  are 
chiefly  concerned.  The  above  facts  and  many  others  are  perhaps 
causally  connected,  but  there  is  surely  a  greater  principle  behind 
them  all.  We  are  most  interested  in  the  facts.  The  liberalizing 
of  religion  must  cause  a  weakening  of  the  religious  sanction,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  principles  of  morality  become  less 
obligatory.  If  the  application  of  those  principles  seems  more 
difficult  we  must  seek  other  sanctions  to  fortify  the  moral  citadels 
of  weak  brethren. 

Those  who  do  wrong  because  they  have  lost  their  fear  of  God, 
may  be  taught  to  do  right  through  fear  of  man.  At  any  rate 
where  education  is  free  we  can  never  depend  much  upon  the 
devil  as  a  moralizing  .agent.  We  are  adapting  ourselves  to  the 
new  conditions,  and  no  one  needs  to  fear  lest  universal  education 
destroy  both  religion  and  morals.  Enlarged  knowledge  will 
natui*ally  interfere  with  interpretation  of  religious  formulae,  and, 
to  a  less  degree  with  moral  practices.  But  both  will  be  ultimately 
the  stron^pr  for  the  change. 

Thouch  subordinate  to  the  nature  of  things,  custom  is  the 
immediat^j  parent  of  moral  practice,  and  hence  of  codes,  which 
seem  to  serve  as  fountains  of  right.  Custom  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  and  uncertain  form.  Like  the  early  trails  over  the 
western  prairies,  not  every  venture  has  a  successor,  and  hence,  in 
the  beginfning,  there  are  apt  to  be  many  independent  courses, 
rather  than  a  few  well  travelled  roads.  In  time  some  of  these 
trails  appear  to  lead  more  directly  to  the  goal,  and  successive 
travellera  fall  naturally  into  the  ruts  cut  by  their  predecessors. 
Not  a  few  of  the  paths  have  missed  the  most  direct  route,  but  they 
long  retained  the  favor  of  teamsters,  because  they  are  clearly 
marked  and  lead  to  shelter,  though  in  a  roundabout  way. 

Teaching  is  a  very  young  profession.  Indeed  so  young  is  it 
that  few  will  admit  its  birth.  We  shall  not  quarrel  over  names- 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  in  this  country  at 
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present  who    are    engaged    in    teaching.      There    are  tens  of 
thousands  who  have  chosen  this  occupation  a^  a  life  work. 

I  wish  to  examine  some  of  the  relations  of  these  people  to 
«ach  other,  to  the  community  and  to  society  at  large,  with  a  view 
of  determining  a  few  of  their  customs  which  are  becoming  well 
enough  marked  to  show  the  embryonic  professional  ethics.  I 
«hall  dwell  especially  on  certain  particularly  dangerous  trails 
which  are  plainly  visible,  though  not  likely  to  become  highways. 
At  present  there  is  no  finger-post  to  warn  the  inexperienced 
voyageur  from  their  sloughs.  Moreover  newspapers  and  boards  of 
education  are  tempting  the  innocent  to  walk  perilously  near  to 
the  mire. 

It  is  nearly  useless  to  classify  these  customs  as  relations  of 
teachers  to  pupils,  to  patrons,  to  the  board  of  education  and  to 
•each  other;  for  like  the  old  classification  of  duties  to  God,  to 
fellow  men,  and  to  self,  there  is  so  much  interdependence  among 
them  that  all  depend  upon  each  and  each  upon  all.  Besides,  this 
Article  is  not  intended  to  be  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  ethics  of 
the  teacher,  but  only  to  offer  some  suggestions  on  current  prac- 
tices which  may  influence  professional  ethics  adversely.  Con- 
venience, however,  leads  me  to  consider  the  topics  in  order. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  awakening  regarding  the  pos- 
sibility of  moral  training  of  children  in  the  public  schools.  The 
iai88ez  faire  doctrine  in  education  as  well  as  in  politics  has  had  its 
day.  The  remarkably  fruitful  movement  of  "child-study"  has 
aroused  interest  everywhere  in  regard  to  the  child's  physical  and 
intellectual  nature.  The  higher  activities  are  just  beginning  to 
attract  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers.  There  will  be  no 
obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  moral  training  of  some  kind,  and 
the  religious  nature  of  our  people  will  not  rest  content  without  at 
least  an  effort  to  prepare  the  minds  of  children  for  the  reception 
of  religious  truths.  The  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  child  is 
therefore  a  question  of  vital  importance  in  our  professional 
ethics. 

I  do  not  now  consider  the  question  of  moral  instruction.  The 
teacher  exerts  an  immeasurable  influence  upon  the  children  by 
her  attitude  towards  the  fundamental  virtues,  honesty  and  truth- 
fulness. Children  should  have  no  opportunity  to  suspect  dis- 
honesty in  the  actions  or  in  the  opinions  of  the  teacher.  Does 
the  teacher  use  school  hours  for  her  own  business?    Does  she 
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evade  a  hard  question  by  indefinite  postponement,  or  by  an 
ambiguous  reply?  Does  she  in  any  way  seek  to  mislead  the 
pupil?  Has  she  the  reputation  of  doing  these  things?  After  all 
it  makes  little  difference  whether  she  is  guilty  or  not,  if  her  pupils 
have  pronounced  against  her.  What  do  the  children  think  of 
her  life  outside  of  the  school-room?  Is  she  sincere  or  does  she 
fawn  and  flatter?  Is  she  industrious,  helpful  to  others,  frank? 
Is  she  "sly,''  "shreWd,"  money-loving? 

As  long  as  intellectual  training  was  the  sole  function  of  the 
public  schools,  the  questions  raised  above  were  irrelevant;  but  if 
the  school  has  any  moral  purpose  whatever  these  questions  are 
vital.  The  character  of  the  teacher  is  the  strongest  moral  in- 
fluence in  the  school.  But  it  is  always  the  character  as  inter- 
preted by  the  children.  Numerous  examples  of  varying  degrees 
of  wickedness  have  been  experienced  by  every  one  interested  in 
our  schools.  I  supplement  these  general  suggestions  by  a  few 
specific  cases  which  are  indicative  of  certain  influences. 

The  stimulating  effects  of  the  exhibition  of  pupils  and  their 
work,  in  the  form  of  recitals,  debates,  oratorical  contests  and  ex- 
hibits of  school-work,  are  often  accompanied  by  depressing  moral 
features.  The  line  between  plagiarism  and  originality  is  faint 
and  crooked.  The  relative  values  of  accomplishments  are  some- 
times misapprehended.  In  preparing  papers  for  a  great  exhibition 
one  teacher  dictated  the  answers  to  questions  in  "  nature  study," 
thus  reducing  the  exercise  to  one  of  mere  penmanship.  I  suspect 
that  the  practice  of  dictation  to  the  primary  grades  for  such 
purpose  is  rather  frequent.  I  have  known  directions  to  proceed 
from  the  superintendent's  office  that  teachers  should  correct  the 
answers  to  test  questions  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  then  require 
the  children  to  make  fresh,  nice,  new  copies  of  the  corrected 
papers. 

Is  there  a  teacher  in  the  country  who  never  heard  of  dishonesty 
in  prepai-ation  for  exhibitions?  Is  this  dishonesty  without  effect 
on  the  children?  Does  it  produce  no  bad  effect  on  the  teacher's 
character?  Imagine  such  a  superintendent  meeting  a  party  of 
his  teachers  at  the  booth  in  which  this  "  work"  is  displayed.  A 
meeting  of  Roman  augurs  wonld  be  tame  in  comparison. 

I  do  not  say  that  such  practice  is  customary.  These  things 
have  happened  and  in  lesser  degree  they  occur  in  many  schools 
which   compete  in  every  great  educational  display.      I  do  not 
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oomplain  of  the  unfairneBS  to  other  exhibitors.  This  is  the  least 
evil  involved.  The  demoralization  of  teachers  from  the  inculcation 
of  false  standards  of  honesty  and  truthfulness  is  a  grave  crime,  but 
the  effect  upon  the  pupils  is  incalculable.  It  makes  no  difference 
that  ^^ali  do  it,"  if  indeed  this  be  true.  It  is  deceiving  the 
observer  and  no  excuse  is  possible.  The  children  know  that 
deceit  is  intended.  They  lose  confidence  in  teachers,  in  officers, 
and  in  the  efficacy  of  strict  honesty.  They  come  to  look  upon 
everything  as  fraudulent,  and  to  believe  that  deceit  is  the 
approved  instrument  of  success.  If  the  truth  be  completely  con- 
cealed from  the  children,  as  is  done  in  some  cases,  the  teacher  is 
infected  and  thus  indirectly  the  disease  is  communicated  to  the 
children.  I  do  not  say  exhibitions  should  be  abolished  because 
«ome  persons  will  be  dishonest,  but  it  can  safely  be  affirmed  that , 
when  a  superintendent  may  instruct  his  teachers  in  such  methods 
without  rebuke  from  his  patrons,  it  is  time  to  rub  our  eyes  and 
examine  our  compass. 

The  relation  of  the  teacher  to  parents  of  pupils  is  not  subject, 
in  the  same  degree,  to  the  criticism  of  the  moralist.  The  prin- 
ciples involved  are  subtler  and  hence  the  violations  are  not  as 
obvious.  Perhaps  the  most  vulnerable  points  are  in  relation  to 
reports  of  children's  progress,  and  in  the  general  attitude  of 
teacher  to  parent.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  teacher  to  maintain 
just  the  right  relation  to  parents.  In  presence  of  the  influential 
patron  there  is  strong  temptation  to  servility,  and  in  presence  of 
all  others  a  much  greater  tendency  to  ridiculous  superiority. 
The  cooperation  between  parents  and  teachers  is  not  yet  as  close 
as  possible,  and  in  some  communities  the  teachers  are  to  blame. 
The  "patrons'  meetings"  have  been  hindered  occasionally  by 
teachers  who  "don't  want  the  busy-bodies  in  the  neighborhood 
interfering  in  their  business." 

In  the  matter  of  reports  parents  should  not  be  lulled  into 
pleasing  security  by  accounts  of  satisfactory  progress  and  excel- 
lent behavior  when  the  facts  are  otherwise.  If  flattery  is  ever 
justifiable  it  is  only  in  cases  where  it  serves  as  a  stimulus  to 
further  exertion.  It  is  certainly  a  crime  where  the  intention  is 
to  conceal  the  truth  and  quiet  suspicion.  Parents  have  a  moral 
right  to  the  truth,  and  if  they  punish  the  teacher  for  telling  it, 
this  blow  must  be  received  along  with  other  chastisements  of  the 
saints. 
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The  relations  of  teachers  to  the  superintendent,  to  the  board  of 
education,  and  to  each  other  are  so  closely  connected  that  it  will 
be  best  to  treat  them  all  together.  This  is  the  field  of  greatest 
sin  in  our  profession.  But  it  is  also  most  promising  for  immediate 
improvement,  —  the  self  interest  of  those  concerned  will  soonest 
correct  the  great  abuses.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  recognition  of 
the  strongest  features ;  then  the  common  sense  of  those  interested 
will  allow  only  the  fit  to  survive.  Necessity  may  seem  to  force 
teachers  who  are  out  of  employment  to  use  means  which  other- 
wise would  not  be  resorted  to.  But  we  are  gradually  creating  a 
code  which  will  prevent  at  least  the  grossest  violations  of  decency. 

It  is  said  that  college  professors  now  seldom  apply  for  a  chair 
before  it  is  vacant.  If  true  this  is  a  decided  advance,  at  least  in 
flie  west.  It  is  certainly  not- true  except,  possibly,  in  regard  ta 
specific  chairs  and  headships  of  departments.  Unless  it  be  in 
denominational  schools  college  presidents  are  free  from  com- 
petition during  their  terms  of  office.  Seldom  is  one  removed  to 
make  room  for  any  other  particular  person.  The  largest  cities  of 
the  country  are  rapidly  approaching  the  same  standard.  Last 
summer  an  editorial  in  one  of  our  best  educational  magazines 
declared  that  none  of  the  compeers  of  A.  G.  Lane,  superintendent 
of  Chicago  schools,  would  agree  to  accept  his  place  should  he 
fail  of  re-election.  As  we  come  further  down  the  scale  of  posi- 
tions the  number  of  {places  scarcely  keeps  pace  with  the  number 
of  persons  who  think  they  are  competent  to  fill  them.  Bitter 
competition  is  not  confined  to  those  out  of  employment,  but 
influences  jthe  lives  of  nearly  all.  We  are  all  growing,  and  & 
somewhat  higher  place  is  our  everlasting  ambition.  The  further 
down  we  go  in  size  of  city  and  in  salary  paid,  the  fiercer  the 
battle.  In  the  cities  themselves  the  strife  for  principalships  and 
for  increased  pay  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  immoral  and  unpro- 
fessional conduct. 

The  extremest  case  which  has  come  under  my  observation  will 
illustrate  the  moral  void.  A  superintendent  of  a  city  in  the 
central  west  was  known  to  have  some  opposition  in  his  board  of 
education.  Other  aspiring  superintendents  of  more  or  less  fitness 
and  in  divers  way«  approached  the  Board  in  regard  to  the  pos- 
sible vacancy.  Most  of  these  vultures  contented  themselves  with 
looking  over  the  ground  and  in  interviewing  a  few  members  of 
the  Board  without  unduly  interfering  with  the  supposed  death 
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throes  of  the  intended  prey.  Bat  one,  hungrier  than  all  the  resUr 
or  else  endowed  with  keener  sense  of  food  visited  the  Board  in. 
open  session  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  supposed  corpse,  asked 
permission  to  ^^ present  his  cdseJ^^  For  the  honor  of  that  Board, 
be  it  said,  not  a  member  replied  and  business  proceeded.  At  the 
close  of  the  session  the  creature  flopped  his  wings  and  begged  the 
members  to  inspect  the  specimens  of  work  done  in  his  last  school 
under  his  direction.  The  contents  of  a  carpet-bag  were  quickly 
spread  upon  the  table  and  the  fine  points  were  explained  to  the 
members  who  were  busily  engaged  in  discussing  their  own  affairs 
as  they  left  the  room.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  old 
superintendent  was  subsequently  re-elected. 

Such  an  extreme  case  as  the  foregoing  rarely  occurs.  Yet  the 
motive  is  duplicated  in  numerous  instances  every  year,  and  the 
means  would  be  followed  oftener  if  there  were  more  fools  in  the 
profession.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  case  occurred,  not 
in  a  country  district  or  in  a  small  town,  but  in  a  typical  western 
city  with  nearly  one  hundred  teachers.  We  must  condemn  the 
animus  back  of  the  actions  in  this  case.  Had  this  odious  candi- 
date possessed  as  much  acumen  as  gall  he  would  probably  have 
been  successful.  In  other  cases  the  same  brain  power  is  differ- 
ently distributed  and  the  moral  depravity  is  even  greater,  because 
of  the  far  reaching  consequences.  Teachers  must  not  rely  upon 
boards  of  education  for  their  moral  principles.  Superintendents 
must  guide  the  actions  of  their  boards  into  moral  channels  instead 
of  steering  them  into  mud-banks  of  temporary  self-interest.  If  a 
teacher  or  a  superintendent  tries  to  evade  his  duty  in  this  regard^ 
it  is  the  business  of  his  associates  to  enter  a  protest  against  negli- 
gence or  criminality. 

Exactly  what  may  or  may  not  be  done  is  difficult  to  say  in  the 
present  embryonic  condition  of  the  profession.  We  have  no  clear- 
cut  paths  to  follow.  There  is  more  or  less  precedent  for  nearly 
any  course  of  conduct  which  occurs  to  the  seeker.  It  is  perhaps 
useless  to  say,  ^^ follow  the  golden  rule";  teachers  are  not  saints, 
though  I  think  they  are  much  better  than  the  average  of  society 
at  large.  A  larger  proportion  of  them  will  follow  the  golden  rule 
unasked,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  calling,  which  has  not 
yet  established  a  recognized  code.  In  the  country  school  where 
the  teacher  is  changed  every  year,  and  often  two  or  three  times 
a.  year,  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  the  applicants  not  to  visit  the 
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district  or  to  send  in  formal  applications  until  the  teacher  has 
failed  of  election  or  has  resigned.  In  more  stable  communities 
we  may  expect  some  consideration  for  the  rights  of  the  incum- 
bent. We  are  indeed  developing  a  code,  though  it  is  yet  far  too 
vague  to  guide  our  nearnsighted  and  self-centered  brethren.  We 
cannot  hope,  or  even  desire  to  have  all  teachers  as  sensitive  as 
some  of  our  greatest  superintendents  are  said  to  be,  though  even 
they,  when  out  of  employment  and  in  poverty,  would  doubtless 
readjust  themselves  to  their  environment. 

One  of  the  most  common  evils  among  rural  teachers  and  village 
principals  is  "under-bidding."  The  fact  that  the  community 
generally  fails  to  condemn  such  action,  while  on  the  contrary 
boards  of  education  very  often  encourage  it  makes  it  difficult  to 
handle.  Our  business  friends  seldom  see  anything  wrong  in  it, 
and  indeed  it  is  the  common  practice  in  all  lines  of  work  which 
have  not  yet  established  a  professional  code  against  it.  It  is 
doubtless  less  fundamental  than  other  defects  mentioned  and  yet 
it  is  destructive  of  professional  dignity.  It  is  directly  a  crime 
against  the  guild  rather  than  against  society.  However  in  so  far 
as  it  decreases  the  efiEectiveness  of  the  service  it  is  an  injury  to 
society.  In  a  given  case  the  two  contestants  may  be  equally 
qualified  but  in  the  long  run  the  cheaper  teacher  is  the  poorer 
teacher.  This  evil  is  frequently  aggravated  by  the  advent  of  a 
new  candidate  bidding  against  one  already  in  office  who  has  given 
satisfaction  to  the  patrons.  The  golden  rule  has  no  more  chance 
here  than  when  the  Vicar  or  bis  son  meets  with  the  vender  of 
green  spectacles.  In  larger  cities  and  in  most  higher  educational 
institutions  the  salary  is  generally  fixed,  hence  little  temptation 
of  this  kind  is  met  and  teachers  are  respectably  innocent. 

The  ethics  of  every  profession  often  seems  to  clash  with  the 
non-professional  codes  of  society.  There  is  doubtless  need  for 
re-adjustment  in  many  cases,  while  in  other  cases  the  conflict  is 
only  apparent.  When,  however,  the  professional  code  really  con- 
flicts with  universal  ethics  there  must  be  a  revision  of  the  former, 
and  meantime  no  member  is  under  any  obligation  to  violate  the 
larger  law. 

More  difficult  to  determine  than  the  relation  between  those  of 
equal  rank  is  the  relation  between  teacher  and  superintendent. 
If  both  are  equally  competent  for  their  respective  duties,  and  are 
perfectly  honest  and  sincere,  there  will  be  little  cause  for  anxiety. 
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We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronouiioe  on  the  case  of  an  incompetent 
teacher  in  conflict  with  a  strong,  well  equipped  superintendent. 
Of  course  the  struggle  is  short  lived,  except  when  politics,  re- 
ligion, or  some  form  of  personal  "pull"  prolongs  it.  In  all  other 
cases  of  opposition  we  ate  in  doubt.  What  shall  a  competent 
teacher  do  with  an  efficient  superintendent  whom  she  dislikes? 
Mind  her  own  business.  The  same  answer  applies  to  the  superin- 
tendent. Let  him  mind  his  own  business.  If  he  has  the  interests 
of  his  schools  at  heart;  that  is,  if  he  is  a  moral  man  he  will 
endeavor  to  make  the  most  of  any  good  material  without  reference 
to  *'his  own  way"  or  his  own  prejudices.  It  is  not  only  ethics,  it 
is  also  business  to  do  so.  We  need  a  stronger  sentiment  on  this 
point.  Public  opinion,  at  present,  is  too  apt  to  justify  a  superin- 
tendent in  getting  rid  of  all  teachers  who  do  not  agree  with  him 
on  educational  theory.  The  school  system  is  sometimes  thought 
to  be  a  mere  commercial  enterprise,  or  by  some  persons  to  be  a 
military  expedition  against  the  "  hosts  of  ignorance."  Both  these 
figures  of  speech  seem  to  require  a  machine  form  of  adminis- 
tration, and  every  subordinate  must  act  his  part  as  an  automaton. 
The  personality,  the  thought,  the  motive  power  all  reside  in  the 
superintendent.  The  modern  educational  system  is  not  founded 
on  any  such  basis,  and  yet  the  sentiment  of  the  community  is 
retarding  the  proper  development  of  the  teacher's  individuality. 
Every  sacrifice  of  a  strong  teacher  to  the  whims  or  personal  ill- 
will  of  a  superintendent  is  a  contribution  to  medievalism.  It 
also,  through  fear,  weakens  the  personal  influence  of  every  other 
teacher  in  the  corps.  The  maintenance  of  a  rugged,  independent 
character  in  our  teachers  is  necessary  to  a  healthful  growth  of  the 
same  traits  in  our  children.  Can  any  one  claim  there  is  no 
danger  in  the  ^^ common  business  principles"  sometimes  applied? 
A  still  greater  danger  arises  in  case  of  the  manifestly  incom- 
petent superintendent  who  slips  in  for  a  year  or,  in  rarer  cases, 
is  upheld  through  a  series  of  years  by  influences  outside  of  school 
interests.  There  is,  of  course,  no  ethics  for  such  an  incubus  in 
his  dealings  with  teachers.  But  what  should  be  the  attitude  of 
the  teachers  toward  their  nominal  superior?  The  educational 
interests  of  the  community  are  alone  to  be  considered.  The 
ohildren's  welfare  must  be  the  criterion  of  action.  Order  is  not 
the  highest  law  in  the  modern  world.  Anarchy  were  better  than 
•conscious  participation  in  support  of  such  practices.     Where  the 
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incompetency  or  immorality  of  the  superintendent  is  notorious  it 
would  be  better  to  close  the  schools  for  a  year  than  to  offer  to 
children  such  an  example  of  conduct  in  public  educational  affairs. 

The  profession  needs 'a  tonic  on  this  question.  Teachers  have 
received  their  cue  from  the  community,  but  it  is  fashioned  out  of 
their  own  self-interest.  A  scandal  would  injure  the  school,  it  is 
said;  therefore  fraud  and  hypocrisy  in  the  garb  of  authority  must 
be  allowed  to  parade  before  the  children. 

Of  what  advantage  is  the  multiplication  table,  or  the  rule  of 
three,  to  children  who,  to  say  the  least,  are  losing  their  oppor- 
tunities for  making  moral  fibre?  W&at  value  has  the  study  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States  for  children  who  find  all  its  moral 
lessons  set  at  naught  in  the  administration  of  their  own  communal 
schools? 

Fortunately  the  extreme  cases  are  rare.  Tet  there  are  enough 
well  marked  instances  to  justify  more  attention  to  the  conditions 
than  has  been  given  in  the  past.  What  is  to  be  done?  Public 
sentiment  must  be  educated,  and  the  teachers  are  the  chief  mis- 
sionaries. Some  of  us  will  be  devoured,  but  the  welfare  of  the 
profession  demands  the  sacrifice.  Next  to  preachers  we  are  the 
most  dependent  upori  the  caprice  of  the  community.  We  are 
therefore,  next  to  the  clergy,  the  most  timid,  the  most  unwilling 
to  stand  for  a  principle  against  the  majority.  In  this  instance^ 
however,  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  stand  alone  long,  if  we  are 
able  to  stand  together.  We  do  not  attack  this  evil  in  particular 
instances  for  the  same  reason  that  good  people  in  olden  timea 
endured  the  abuses  in  the  church.  We  are  afraid  we  shall  injure 
the  school  or  ourselves.  The  condemnation  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession by  men  of  affairs  is  in  part  just,  but  the  condition  is  not 
altogether  due  to  our  long  association  with  immature  minds.  It 
is  in  part  caused  by  a  close  intimacy  with  school  boards,  with 
inferiors,  superiors,  and  by  our  lack  of  a  strong  moral  initiative. 
Along  with  the  preachers  we  should  be  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity in  all  moral  movements.  Instead,  along  with  the  preach- 
ers we  allow  the  community  to  wander  at  will,  without  any 
effective  protest,  and  we  follow  knowing  the  broadness  of  the 
way. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  implied  shortcomings  of  boards  of 
education  there  are  others  which  we  may  notice  in  particular* 
Let  there  be  no  reference  to  the  greatest  of  all  material  evils  in 
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school  boards,  the  influence  of  politics  which  is  so  widespread^ 
and  the  influence  of  money  considerations  which,  we  may  hope, 
is  comparatively  rare.  We  cannot  expect  to  eliminate  personal 
influence  in  appointments  and  in  promotions.  The  moral  question 
involved  in  favoritism  is  clear  enough,  but  it.  is  not  as  vital  as 
some  others.  True,  it  causes  loss  of  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  the  members  of  the  board,  and  weakens  the  character  and  more 
particularly  the  reputation  of  the  favorite,  but  it  is  less  de- 
moralizing than  ^^ political  pull"  which  in  turn  is,  perhaps  less  to 
be  feared  than  the  church  influences  which  occasionally  creep 
into  school  affaira.  These  latter  vary  from  blind  warfare  upon 
all  of  some  denomination,  to  mere  extra  care  to  secure  as  many 
teachers  as  possible  from  a  certain  congregation. 

The  evil  which  I  wish  especially  to  emphasize  is  of  recent 
growth.  Its  vigor  is  so  remarkable  that  it  will  not  yield  to  a 
check  now  and  then.  It  must  be  resisted  by  the  profession  and 
by  society  at  large,  else  we  soon  shall  have  no  worthy  criterion  of 
service.  It  appears  in  such  diverse  forms  that  we  may  not  always 
recognize  its  features,  which  vary  from  those  of  apparent  inno- 
cence to  those  of  most  hideous  deformity.  It  does  not  seem  sin- 
ful for  a  board  of  education  to  state  through  its  officers  that  Prof. 
Blank  is  a  competent  and  efficient  teacher  and  manager  of 
schools;  even  if  the  same  board  is  unwilling  to  reemploy  him  for 
their  own  schools.  There  may  be  local  reasons  which  render  a 
change  desirable.  The  *' professor"  maybe  all  which  the  testi- 
monial claims  and  still  not  be  the  best  available  man  for  that 
particular  school.  Let  us  be  liberal  in  interpreting  the  words  and 
motives  of  the  Board.  He  is  a  good,  well-meaning  man,  but  not 
quite  strong  enough  for  our  city.  He  would  do  admirably  for  a 
somewhat  smaller  place,  or  for  a  less  discriminating  community. 

We  grant  that  many  valid  reasons  could  be  given  for  most 
courses  of  action  under  these  circumstances,  yet  the  subject  is 
near  the  danger  line  and  school  boards  are  constantly  wobbling 
from  one  side  to  the  other;  sometimes  with  disastrous  results. 

Teachers  ought  not  to  be  removed  without  a  cause,  and  school 
boards  ought  to  have  enough  courage  to  give  the  reason  whenever 
the  teacher  desires  to  know  it.  The  lying  testimonial  from  school 
boards  is  not  the  greatest  evil  in  this  connection,  because  it  is 
gradually  losing  its  effectiveness.  An  easier  and  more  dangerous 
practice  is  superseding  it.     A  teacher  must  be  gotten  rid  of.     She 
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is  told  she  cannot  be  retained  another  year,  but  is  offered  the 
favor  of  reelection  on  condition  that  she  will  resign  soon  after. 
This  is  the  root  of  many  sins  committed  by  boards  of  education, 
and  by  superintendents,  against  their  fellow  officers  in  other 
communities,  and  against  the  moral  sense  of  teachers,  patrons  and 
children. 

I  shall  use  but  one  example  of  this  evil.  While  it  may  be  called 
extreme  and  therefore  of  rare  occurrence,  it  differs  from  numer- 
ous others  only  in  degree.  A  superintendent  of  a  thriving 
western  city  did  not  grow  as  fast  as  the  town,  or  in  some  way 
failed  to  satisfy  the  community  or  the  board,  or  for  some  other 
reason  was  to  be  removed.  He  was  a  pleasant^  genial  gentleman, 
and  there  was  no  harsh  feeling  towards  him  in  the  entire  com- 
munity. It  was  desired  to  "let  him  down  easy."  One  year  he 
was  very  strongly  recommended  for  a  better  position  in  a  neigh- 
boring city.  At  this  time  the  motive  was  quite  generally  known 
to  teachers  of  the  two  cities.  Perhaps  in  consequence  of  this 
knowledge  the  plans  failed.  Next  year  he  was  reelected  in  his 
home  city  at  an  increased  salary^  with  the  express  understanding 
that  he  would  resign  in  a  few  weeks. 

This  case  differs  from  hundreds  of  others  only  in  the  extent  of 
the  intended  deception.  To  reelect  any  teacher  on  condition  of 
resignation  is  to  deceive  the  public.  The  teachers'  profession 
cannot  afford  to  countenance  such  procedure.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion for  a  suspension  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  moral  conduct,  with 
the  mistaken  notion  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  us.  Whatever 
action  deceives  the  public  must  be  justified  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner by  ultimate  benefit,  or  else  condemned  on  its  face.  Here  is 
a  practice,  alarming  in  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  which  deceives, 
not  only  the  public  at  large,  whose  business,  we  admit,  is  not 
deeply  concerned,  but  also  the  school  officers  of  other  communi- 
ties, whose  business  may  be  vitally  involved.  It  is  doubtful  if 
our  profession  can  tolerate  for  pecuniary  reasons  any  departure 
from  the  truth  in  regard  to  our  relations  with  the  public. 

Even  in  our  universities  a  "resignation"  is  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  members  of  the  fraternity.  I  say  even  in  our  higher 
educational  institutions:  we  ought  indeed  to  expect  a  nobler  ideal 
from  the  universities  than  from  the  common  schools,  but  the 
*'  resignation  "  evil  seems  to  thrive  best  in  high  altitudes.  Fortu- 
nately, most  presidents  of  our  great  universities  are  men  of  brains 
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and  of  tact  who  are  able  to  use  good  material  even  if  cast  in  a 
different  mold  from  themselves.  Changes  in  the  faculty  seldom 
occur  except  in  the  way  of  promotion.  Among  lower  instructors 
a  failure  is  usually  recognized  by  the  invalid  as  soon  as  by  the 
authorities,  and  readjustments  are  easily  and  frankly  made. 

Occasionally  a  round  peg  tries  to  get  into  a  square  hole,  as  in 
case  of  the  renegade  bachelor  of  divinity  who  fell  into  the  presi- 
dency of  a  state  university  in  the  Middle  West.  This  *^ anointed'^ 
one  wished,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  to  get  rid  of  several  professors. 
One  was  suddenly  found  to  be  incompetent  and  was  dismissed 
with  barely  the  legal  notice  of  three  months,  though  he  had  been 
a  faithful  worker  in  the  same  institution  for  five  years  and  had 
previously  received  no  intimation  of  unfitness.  Another  profes- 
sor, twice  as  long  in  the  service  of  his  alma  mater^  was  dismissed 
because  the  "best  interests'*  of  the  university  required  it.  The 
latter  was  explicitly  and  specifically  declared  by  the  president  to 
be  unusually  competent,  without  flaw  morally  and  to  be  deserving 
of  a  higher  salary  than  he  had  received.  Indeed,  after  he  was 
told  that  action  of  dismissal  had  already  been  taken,  he  was  defi- 
nitely promised  a  larger  salary  in  a  better  institution^  if  he  would 
"resign."  Upon  refusal,  he  was  offered  "leave  of  absence  for  one 
year,"  and  later  half  salary  was  added  to  these  bribes.  After 
inquiry,  it  was  learned  that  leave  of  absence  did  not  include  a 
return  to  his  chair  at  the  expiration  of  the  time.  The  offer  was 
refused.     The  professor  was  discharged. 

The  same  college  president,  learning  that  his  veracity  was  ques- 
tioned by  faculty  and  students,  alleged  in  self-defense  that  Presi- 
dent Eliot  of  Harvard  University  claimed  that  "it  is  necessary  for 
a  college  president  to  be  a  liar."  If  President  Eliot  really  holds 
to  this  doctrine,  he  has  a  remarkably  apt  pupil  in  the  Middle 
West. 

It  is  difficult  to  prescribe  the  moral  requirements  for  a  college 
president,  but  surely  little  support  can  be  found  among  men  of 
common  sense  for  the  opinion  that  an  educational  leader  may 
safely  violate  the  ordinary  tenets  of  truthfulness  and  honesty  in 
his  dealings  with  his  associates  and  with  the  public.  How  much 
higher  his  standard  ought  to  be  we  shall  not  attempt  to  measure, 
but  rest  with  the  assertion  that  the  educational  leader  must  never 
descend  below  the  best  attainments  of  the  average  man.  He  should 
be  held  responsible  for  every  form  of  intentional  deception.     We 
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may  doubt  our  right  to  apply  the  rulea  of  highest  mor^ity  to 
lower  orders  of  men,  but  there  should  be  no  hesitancy  in  holdiipg 
the  educated  leader,  whether  politician  or  teacher,  or  preacher  ,to 
the  strictest  account  in  his  communication  with  fellowmen.  Of 
what  use  is  it  for  college  professors  to  teach  the  ^^metaphysics  of 
ethics"  to  students  who  never  hear  an  adverse  judgment  on  the 
daily  violations  of  the  ten  commandments?  Of  what  value  are 
chapel  exercises  to  students  who  believe  (rightly  or  wrongly), 
that  the  leader  lacks  in  appreciation  of  the  occasion?  The  funda- 
mental virtues  must  be  realized  in  their  literal  significance  and  in 
their  most  rigid  interpretation.  Moreover,  the  life  must  illustrate 
the  doctrine.  Doubt  concerning  a  college  president's  integrity  is 
death  to  his  influence.  Conviction  of  his  associates  is  final  judg- 
ment, and  fortunate  is  he  who  realizes  the  truth. 
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A  RBPLr  TO  SUPERINTENDENT  CARROLL. 

WILLIAM  F.  BRADBURY. 
HtadmaaUr  Comhridgt  LtUin  School^  Cambridge,  Man. 

HE  first  article  in  the  February  numberjof  Education  is  the 


paper  read  by  Supt.  C.  F.  Carroll,  of  Worcester,  at  the 
Schoolmasters*  Club,  of  December,  1898. 

As  many  of  Mr.  Carroll's  statements  are  misleading,  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  ought  not  to  pass  without  notice.  I  cannot  help 
the  conclusion  that  in  soifie  way  Superintendent  Carroll  has  a 
personal  spite  against  a  high  school  teacher.  His  words  imply  a 
scorn  of  the  very  existence  of  such  a  vertebrate.  He  evidently 
looks  upon  him  rather  as  a  reprobate — one  who  has  committed 
the  unpardonable  sin.  His  exception  of  the  Worcester  high 
school  teachers  is  probably  for  home  consumption. 

But  let  me,  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  answer  the  state- 
ments in  the  order  in  which  he  makes  them.  ^^  We  have  reason 
to  expect  that  children  will  eventually  be  required  by  law  to 
attend  the  high  school,  until  they  are  sixteen  or  even  eighteen 
years  of  age."  With  the  word  "wo"  inserted  between  "have" 
and  "reason,"  I  endorse  the  statement.  There  would  be  more 
reason  for  the  statement  if  the  word  "  high"  were  omitted.  But 
that  there  will  ever  be  a  law  obliging  any  one  t6  go  to  a  high  school 
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n^hen  he  is  unquaKfied  to  do  the  work  of  a  high  school,  is  absurd. 
Why  should  a  boy  be  obliged  to  study  algebra  and  geometry, 
physics  and  chemistry,  astronomy  and  trigonometry,  when  he  has 
not  mastered  fractions,  cannot  tell  how  to  divide  one-half  by 
three,  or  has  not  thoroughly  learned  the  multiplication  table? 
Why  should  a  girl  study  Latin  and  Greek,  or  French  and  Ger- 
man (or  try  to  do  ijb),  when  she  cannot  write  a  sentence  in  Eng- 
lish and  know  whether  it  is  grammatical  or  not  —  and  if  not  gram- 
matical, why  it  is  not  ?  In  other  words,  one  should  enter  the  high 
school  when  he  can  take  up  high  school  work  profitably,  and  not 
before.  Law  I  What  law  is  there  to  make  a  person  lift  three 
hundred  pounds  ? 

Again:  ^*The  proposition  before  us  would  prevent  certain 
pupils  from  entering  the  high  school,  or  it  would  exclude  them 
After  they  had  been  admitted  to  the  high  school  if  they  should  fall 
below  a  certain  arbitrary  standard  of  scholarship.  The  law  per- 
mits no  such  exception  to  be  made  in  the  graded  schools.*'  Leave 
out  ''no''  in  this  last  sentence  and  it  will  be  a  true  statement. 
If  this  is  not  so,  then  school  committees  and  superintendents 
have  been  violating  law  in  stating  what  the  requirements  for 
:admi8sion  to  the  high  school  shall  be.  Superintendent  Carroll 
has  tried  to  make  the  word  '^standard''  odious  by  prefixing  the 
■adjective  '^arbitrary";  and  I  suppose  he  does  not  mean  to  have 
the  word  "certain"  signify  what  it  does  in  "A  certain  woman  had 
a  hen."  That  there  must  be  a  ''standard,"  '<a  certain  standard," 
-^'a  certain  arbitrary  standard,"  if  Superintendent  Carroll  insists 
upon  his  adjectives,  every  (other)  superintendent  and  every 
school  committee  have  always  maintained ;  at  any  rate  they  act, 
and  always  have  acted,  on  this  principle. 

"  Whose  child  shall  be  excluded  if  every  man  is  taxed  for  the 
support  of  the  high  schools?"  No  man  is  taxed  specially  for  the 
support  of  the  hiffh  schools.  He  is  taxed  for  the  support  of 
schools :  and  the  question  is  not  whether  his  child  is  to  be  excluded 
from  school  —  but  which  sphool  shall  he  attend, —  the  school  for 
which  he  is  fitted  and  in  which  he  will  get  good, —  or  the  one  for 
which  he  is  not  fitted,  and  in  which  he  will  be  merely  wasting  his 
time. 

"How  dull  must  a  boy  appear  that  he  may  not  be  allowed  the 
enjoyment  of  his  birthright?"  Birthright  11  Is  it  a  youn^  lady's 
l)irthright  to  sing  in  public  the  solos  of  Handel's  Messiah  before 
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she  can  sing  Dundee?     Is  it  a  boy's  birthright  to  cipher  in  inter- 
est  before  he  learns  the  multiplication  table? 

"Why  should  the  Jine  be  drawn  at  what  is  now  known  as  the 
high  school  age?"  No  reason,  and  it  isn't.  The  line  has  been 
drawn  from  the  child's  birth.  The  Creator  has  drawn  the  line. 
A  child  cannot  walk  till  he  can  stand — cannot  run  till  he  can 
walk  —cannot  sing  without  opening  his  mouth:  and  so  on, — 
birthright  or  no  birthright.  In  the  lower  schools  the  child  is  not 
passed  from  grade  to  grade  unless  qualified.  And  why  should  he' 
be  passed  from  the  ninth  to  the  tenth  grade  unless  he  is  qualified? 

Again:  "It  is  a  humiliating  fact  that  high  school  teachers  are, 
at  the  present  time,  wholly  untrained  in  the  art  of  teaching." ' 
What? — all?  Didn't  you  forget,  Mr.  Carroll,  the  Worcester 
high  school  teachers?  "  In  acquiring  their  art  thousands  of  chil- 
dren must  be  sacrificed."  Millions  is  as  short  a  word  as  thousands, 
and  flows  from  the  tongue  just  as  smoothly.  No  doubt  some  high 
school  teachers  fail — some  are  poor  —  and  it  is  barely  possible 
that  some  other  teachers  fail.  Now  and  then  there  may  be  a  poor 
superintendent.  This  I  do  not  assert  As  a  whole,  I  regard  the 
superintendents  of  this  state  as  most  admirable  men  — and  would 
not  say  a  word  to  disparage  them. 

I  am  sorry  that  Superintendent  Carroll  wrote  the  next  few  sen- 
tences of  his  paper.  The  whole  tone  of  what  follows  implies  that 
high  school  teachers  are  lacking  in  sympathy  for  the  children  that 
come  under  their  charge.  My  whole  experience  teaches  me  the 
reverse  of  this. 

Our  grammar  school  teachers  are  men  and  women  with  big 
hearts,  and  our  high  school  teachers  —  men  and  women — are  not 
behind  them.  It  is  true  that  the  pupil  coming  into  the  high 
6chool  "  must  rely  upon  himself "  more  than  ever  before.  The 
pupils  come  from  all  parts  of  a  city.  They  must  make  new 
acquaintances.  They  find  new  teachers.  They  change  their 
studies.  They  are  in  school  less  houra.  They  are  expected  to  do 
more  studying  at  home.  Their  relying  upon  themselves  is  the 
very  thing  they  most  need.  I  heard  a  grammar  master  say  the 
other  day,  talking  about  his  pupils: — "We  carry  them  on  our 
shoulders.  We  have  to."  When  shall  boys  begin  to  "rely  on 
themselves?"  What  better  training  for  life  than  this?  This 
whole  talk  about  "squeezing  and  freezing  out  the  children"  does 
not  apply  to  any  one  that  I  know.  We — in  Cambridge —  get  in 
all  we  can  —  and  keep  in  all  we  can. 
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On  page  828  Superintendent  Carroll  repeats  his  statement, 
thus:  —  ^^The  fact  that  thousands  of  children  are  yearly  dis- 
couraged and  disappear  from  our  high  schools  because  of  the 
bungling  work  of  untrained  teachers,"  while  below  he  says, 
^^Much  of  the  work  done  at  the  present  time  in  the  high  schools 
could  be  admirably  and  successfully  performed  by  teachers  who 
have  not  received  a  college  education/'  Yes.  Some  of  the  best 
teachers  that  I  have  ever  known  are  not  college  graduates.,  But, 
other  things  being  equals  college  graduates  are  better  simply  because 
they  have  more  education.  It  is  too  late  to  advocate  for  our  high 
schools  those  who  have  not  had  a  college  training — men  and 
women.  **More  than  this,"  he  continues,  "there  are  at  present 
hundreds  of  college  graduates  who  are  anxious  to  teach  but  are 
utterly  unable  to  find  joccupation,  and  whose  services  could  be 
secured  at  merely  nominal  rates."  Then  we  are  to  put  in 
untrained  teachers — at  cheap  rates — and  have  Mr.  Carroll's 
^'thousands"  that  are  sacrificed  by  "the  bungling  work  of 
untrained  teachers"  increased  to  miUton^?  Is  this  quite  consist- 
ent with  the  previous  statement  about  "the  bungling  work  of 
untrained  teachers"? 

While  I  do  not  know,  I  have  drawn  the  inference  that  Superin- 
tendent Carroll  ia  not  a  college  graduate*.  Did  he  ever  try  the 
admission  examinations?  And,  if  rejected,  did  he  consider  that  he 
had  "not  been  allowed  the  enjoyment  of  his  birthright?"  At  any 
rate,  he  was  not  a  valedictorian.  "Occasionally,"  he  says,  "a 
college  valedictorian  proves  to  be  a  good  business  man  and  con- 
tributes his  apparent  share  to  the  enrichment  of  the  world,  but 
the  valedictorians  with  whom  I  happen  to  be  acquainted  would 
have  a  very  low  average  if  estimated  upon  this  basis.  In  fact, 
some  of  them  present  but  a  pitiful  spectacle  to  their  classmates 
and  early  admirers." 

Such  statements  in  ridicule  of  good  scholarship  in  college  have 
often  been  uttered.  I  remember  this  criticism  was  thoroughly 
answered  a  few  years  ago  by  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
He  went  over  the  long  list  of  high  rank  men  who  had  graduated 
at  Harvard,  and  showed  that  as  a  rule  their  success  in  life  cor- 
responded to  their  success  in  college.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
professors  and  instructors  at  Harvard — and  at  all  the  univer- 
sities .and  colleges  in  this  country  —  are  men  who  stood  at  or 
near  the  head  of  their  classes.     Take  those  that  I  have  known 

f.'J*  Mr.  Carroll  U  a  graduate  of  Yale,  Class  of  iS8i.~[Bd.  Education. 
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in  Amherst — Professors  Tyler,  Snell,  Jewett,  Emerson,  How- 
land,  Fiske,  Sanford,  Crowell,  Montague,  Mather,  were  all 
valedictorians  or  salutatorians.  Take  the  men  of  the  classes  that 
I  knew  in  Amherst.  Class  of  1858:  —  Edwin  P.  Crowell,  D.  D., 
salutatorian,  Professor  of  Latin  at  Amherst;  John  M.  Greene, 
D.  D.,  third  in  rank,  an  able  and  highly  honored  minister  in 
Lowell;  Richard  S.  Storrs,  valedictorian,  Professor  in  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum,  Hartford,  Conn.  Of  the  other  forty  men,  not  one 
has  excelled  these  three  in  success  in  after  life.  Class  of  1854:  — 
William  W.  Fowler,  valedictorian,  a  successful  lawyer  and 
author;  Edwin  Dimock,  salutatorian,  tutor  at  Amherst  and  min- 
ister. Both  of  these  are  dead.  No  others  in  this  class  succeeded 
better.  Class  of  1855:  —  Haskett  Derby,  valedictorian,  now  one 
of  the  most  noted  oculists  in  Boston ;  William  L.  Montague,  salu- 
tatorian, Professor  of  Modern  Languages  at  Amherst  College  • 
George  Washburn,  D.  D.,  President  of  Roberts  College,  Constan- 
tinople. In  this  class,  Edwin  C.  Bissell,  D.  D.,  a  well  known 
Biblical  scholar,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  Professor  in  the 
McCormick  Seminary,  Chicago,  111.;  John  C.  Caldwell,  Attorney- 
General,  State  of  Maine,  '67-69,  Our  Consul  to  Valparaiso,  Chili, 
'69-74,  United  States  Minister  to  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  74-82; 
Asa  S.  Fiske,  Presbyterian  Minister,  now  settled  in  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  James  C.  Parsons,  (now  dead)  Unitarian  Minister,  suc- 
cessful teacher  and  author.  All  these  were  leading  scholars  in 
college,  and  in  life  no  others  in  their  class  have  surpassed  them. 
Class  of  1856: — E.  P.  Goodwin,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  largest 
church  in  Chicago,  stood  third  in  rank;  William  Hayes  Ward, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  fourth  rank,  noted  as  an  Oriental  scholar,  now 
one  of  the  Editors  of  the  New  York  Independent  \  Charles  H. 
Hitchcock,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Dartmouth 
College,  State  Geologist  of  Nfew  Hampshire;  Hiram  C.  Hayden, 
D.  D.,  minister,  author,  President  of  Western  Reserve  College. 
All  these  stood  in  the  very  first  rank,  and  no  others  in  the  class 
have  succeeded  better  in  their  life  work.  Class  of  1857 :  —  Richard 
H.  Mather,  D.  D.,  (now  dead),  valedictorian.  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Amherst  College ;  William  Crawford,  D.  D.,  salutatorian,  a  suc- 
cessful minister  and  author ;  Lucius  R.  Eastman,  third  in  rank, 
much  respected  pastor  at  Framingham  for  the  last  twenty-eight 
years;  George D.  B.  Pepper,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  (near  the  head),  -Presi- 
dent of  Colby  University.     In  their  respective  classes  there  are 
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ao  others  who  have  equalled  these  first  scholars.  They  did  splen- 
did work  in  college,  and  in  their  live»  they  have  borne  out  the 
promise  of  their  early  life.  If  time  and  space  permitted  I  could 
add  to  this  list  many  graduates  of  the  Cambridge  High  School  and 
Harvard  College.  Let  me  add  what  I  heard  President  Crafts  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  say  a  few  days  ago : 
"A  statement,"  said  President  Crafts,  "was  made  to  me  some 
thirty  years  ago  by  Prof.  Gold  win  Smith,  when  we  were  both  at 
Cornell  University.  At  that  time  the  modernization  of  studies 
had  scarcely  begun  to  take  place  in  the  English  University,  and 
the  training  there  was  on  traditional  lines,  and  rather  more 
adapted  to  the  convenience  of  the  examiners  than  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  scholars.  I  was  curious  to  know  whether  this  test 
sufficed  to  distinguish  the  best  men,  and  asked  him  that  question. 
He  replied  that  he  was  talking  it  over  one  day  on  the  steps  of  the 
Athenaeum  Club  with  a  member,  when  Macaulay  came  down,  and 
they  put  the  question  to  him.  He  replied  by  telling  the  names 
of  the  first  and  second  class  men  in  his  University  (Cambridge) 
from  the  year  1800  down  to  date,  and  giving  their  subsequent 
careers.  The  result  was  that  on  the  whole  they  had  turned  out 
distinguished  meq."  The  truth  then  is  that  as  a  rule  the  one  who 
does  well  in  the  lower  school  will  do  well  in  the  high  school, 
the  one  who  does  well  in  the  high  school  will  do  well  in  college, 
and  the  one  who  ranks  high  in  college  will  surpass  his  classmates 
in  after  life.  If  this  is  not  so,  and  "  the  child  is  not  father  of  the 
man,"  we  teachers  better  give  up  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  that 
is,  make  good  scholars,  and  fall  down  and  worship  stupidity. 

I  cannot  feel  that  the  discussion  is  complete  unless  it  includes 
some  report  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  George  E.  Gay,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Maiden,  on  this  same  occasion.      Mr.  Gay  said: 

"Disguise  it. as  we  may,  there  are  pupils  in  the  high  school  who 
have  no  business  to  be  there.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ninth, 
eighth,  and  seventh  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  There  are 
in  all  these  grades  frauds  and  shirks,  who  should  be  gotten  out. 
It  is  hypocritical  to  keep  them  in  and  push  them  forward,  giving 
the  idea  that  they  are  getting  an  education.  It  is  dishonest  in  us 
and  unjust  to  them.  They  xshould  get  out  and  do  some  honest 
work  at  something. 

"  There  are  saturated  children,  who  are  filled  to  the  limit  of 
their  capacity  very  early  in  their  school  life  and  will  get  nothing 
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more.  As  soon  as  a  child  reaches  the  acme  of  his  scholastic  life 
be  should  step  down  and  out,  and  let  the  teacher's  time  be  given 
to  others.  There  are  girls  who  are  destroying  their  health  by  the 
amount  of  energy  they  are  putting  into  the  high  school  home 
work»  and  for  which  there  .will  be  no  adequate  return.  They  are 
too  conscientious  to  shirk  and  too  honest  to  make  a  bluff  of  it,  a» 
the  boys  do.     These  girls  should  be  sarved  from  themselves. 

^'Then  there  are  the  scatter-brains,  the  base  ball  cranks,  and  the 
foot  ball  idiots,  whose  chief  ambition  is  to  make  a  bluff  in  the 
recitation,  so  as  to  stay  in  school  to  be  on  the  nine  or  the  eleven. 
We  all  know  it  is  true ;  then,  why  not  be  honest  about  it  ?  Why^ 
not  speak  the  truth  plainly  ? 

"  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  touched  the  keynote ;  then  why  not  give 
him  the  credit  for  it  ?  We  all  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  there 
is  not  a  high  school  in  Massachusetts  in  which  the  principal  and 
the  high  school  teachers  are  not  standing  at  the  door  with  open 
arms,  begging  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  graduating  grammar 
class  to  come,  and  are  as  happy  over  every  one  that  comes  as  the 
evangelist  is  over  a  sinner  saved.  We  know  all  the  time  that 
many  of  them  are  not  fit  to  be  there,  and  that  some  of  them  will 
be  fit  for  nothing  good  in  this  world  nor  in  heaven." 


LETTER  FROM   SUPERINTENDENT   CARROLL. 

OFFICB  OP 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
C.  F.  Cabroll,  Superintendent. 
CITY  HALL,  ROOM  14. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  March  20,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Kasson,  ^ 

Editor  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir :  —  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  courtesy  ia 
allowing  me  to  read  in  advance  Mr.  Bradbury's  forthcomings 
article,  written  in  reply  to  my  paper  published  in  Education  for 
February. 

After  reading  and  re-reading  Mr.  Bradbury's  article  it  appeara 
to  me  quite  impossible  to  answer  it  unless  I  follow  his  line,  which 
for  the  most  part  deals  with  personalities.  I  cannot  see  that  a 
discussion  on  this  level  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
education. 
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My  statement  was  carefally  prepared  and  intended  to  be  con- 
structive throughout.  All  departments  in  our  school  system, 
unless  it  be  the  high  school,  have  been  subjected  to  the  plainest 
•criticism  possible  for  many  years.  I  believe  that  superintendents 
And  teachers  in  the  graded  schools  have  accepted  such  criticism 
-cheerfully  and  have  attempted  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
is  a  sorry  day  for  the  high  school  if  high  school  principals  are  so 
sensitive  and  so  touch  on  the  defensive  as  to  lead  them  to  feel 
that  they  are  outside  such  suggestion. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Bradbury's  statement  does  not 
represent  the  sentiment  of  the  high  school  principals  of  the  state. 
I  know  that  many  of  them  recognize  the  defects  which  I  have 
pointed  out  and  are  attempting  to  correct  them. 

I  think  Mr.  Bradbury  has  entirely  mistaken  the  purpose  and 
spirit  of  my  paper.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Bradbury,  as  Chairman  of  the  School  Masters'  Club,  invited  me  to 
speak  with  Mayor  Quincy,  and  presumably  expected  me  to  speak 
in  reply  to  him.  The  Mayor's  topic  was,  "Too  Many  Pupils  in 
the  High  School."  While  attempting  to  answer  this  proposition, 
I  was  forced  to  cover  a  wide  field  in  order  to  deal  constructively 
vnth  his  proposition.  Mr.  Bradbury  has  evidently  said  very  little 
upon  the  point  at  issue  and  dealt  with  questions  that  are  only 
incidental. 

At  some  other  time  I  may  desire  to  discuss  further  the  ques- 
tions that  I  have  raised,  but  for  the  present,  at  least,  I  shall  leave 
to  Mr.  Bradbury  the  field  of  personal  invective. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  F.  Carroll. 
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THE  TEACHERS  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

HBNRT  DAVIBS,  Ph.  D.,  TALK  UN1VBE8ITT,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

IS  it  not  somewhat  8j;range  that  in  the  controversy  between  Pro- 
fessors Miinsterberg  and  Bliss,  anent  the  advantage  of  the 
study  of  experimental  psychology- to  teachers,  nothing  should 
have  been  said  so  far  of  the  attitude  of  the  teacher?  Surely,  this 
is  the  crucial  point,  not  the  theoretical  relations  of  two  very 
closely  connected  sciences,  so  far  as  there  is  any  point  at  issue  at 
all.  In  these  relations,  no  "  danger  "  can  possibly  accrue  to  peda- 
gogy provided  the  teacher  %  attitude  towards  both  sciences  be  a 
defensible  one ;  and  certainly  nothing  but  good  can  come  of  the 
mutual  dependence  of  experimental  psychology  and  theory  of 
teaching,  unless,  indeed,  (which  is  feared)  the  judgment  of  teach- 
ers be  perverted  by  the  worship  of  fads.  The  real  point  at  issue» 
in  my  judgment,  is:  —  What  is  the  right  attitude  of  the  teacher 
towards  experimental  psychology  as  related  to  the  theory  of 
teaching  ? 

The  thesis  I  shall  defend  is,  briefly,  this :  —  The  true  attitude 
of  the  teacher  toward  psychological  science  is  neither  that  of 
enthusiastic  allegiance,  nor  of  ignorant,  dogmatic  negation,  but  of 
independent,  progressive  devotion  to  truth,  and  this,  at  bottom,  is 
an  ethical  question.  In  the  debate,  so  far,  respect  has  been  paid 
to  the  interests  of  the  two  disciplines  involved.  -The  questionable 
good  of  experimental  psychology  to  the  practice  of  teaching  has 
been  thoroughly  discussed  by  Professor  Miinsterberg;  the 
opposite  opinion  has  been  stoutly  defended  by  Professor  Bliss. 
But  neither  contestants  have  set  their  question  in  an  ethical  light. 
It  is  purely  a  question  of  method  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  of  advantage.  Let  us  consider  it  in  the  light  of  our  thesis, 
in  the  hope  that  possibly  thus  a  quietus  may  be  placed  upon  the 
unimportant  points,  the  mere  personalities,  and  attention  fixed  on 
the  real  difficulty. 

Before  discussing  my  thesis  directly,  it  may  be  useful  to  call 
the  teacher's  attention  to  the  fact  that  standpoint  is  not  wholly  a 
question  of  choice.  Our  beloved  art  has  traditions  which  we  are 
bound  to  respect.     Teaching,  indeed,  is,  and  always  has  been,  a 
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conservative  influence  in  the  community;  I  might  add  that  it 
should  be.  Whatever  standpoint  we  assume,  therefore,  in  regard 
to  any  question  concerned  in  our  work,  must  be,  to  a  large  extent, 
determined  by  precedent.  A  new  thing  has  no  mortgage  what- 
ever on  the  past  of  our  profession,  and  to  hand  in  an  allegiance  to 
it  without  on  the  one  hand  submitting  it  to  the  closest  scrutiny 
in  the  light  of  the  past  and  on  the  other  critically  testing  in  the 
logical  crucible,  is  a  failure  in  duty.  In  the  present  debite  on  the 
relations  of  the  "new"  psychology  and  pedagogy,  teachers  have 
to  consider  this  as  their  first  duty.  "  It  depends  on  your  stand- 
point" cannot  mean  the  same  as  "it  depends  on  your  will."  The 
idea  that  pedagogical  method  can  be  made  right  by  counting  of 
heads,  or  by  the  will,  is  an  entire  blunder,  which,  alas  I  is  only  too 
prevalent  in  this  country. 

Tradition,  it  is  true,  may  become  moss-grown,  and  reform  then 
becomes  necessary.  As  we  glance  back  over  the  history  of  teach- 
ing *we  find  these  two  facts  standing  out  with  great  distinctness : 
First,  the  average  environment  of  an  age,  in  which  teaching  rests 
securely  on  the  traditions  and  experience  of  the  past.  Second, 
the  equally  important  fact,  viz.,  the  energy  of  individuals  in  two 
directions,  those  advocating  reform  with  all*  the  might  of  their 
intellects,  and  those  conservative  reactionaries  equally  determined 
to  guard  the  garnered  good  of  the  past.  And  it  must  not  for  a 
moment  be  supposed  that  the  function  of  the  reactionary  is  less 
important  than  that  of  the  reformer.  He  stops  the  progress  of 
reform,  but  by  his  compound  inertia,  he  keeps  up  "  a  lateral  pres- 
sure "  which  robs  the  reformer  of  his  speed  and  helps  the  cause 
out  of  quixotisms.  The  undoubted  fact,  however,  is,  that  the 
influence  of  the  average  is  generally  more  powerful  than  the 
influence  of  individuals  at  any  particular  time ;  and  it  is  thus 
that  traditions  become  burdensome  and  a  real  hindrance  to  pro- 
gress. But  the  moss-grown  period,  where  the  average  rules,  also 
has  its  function;  for  it  is  by  this,  "average"  that  the  respective 
claims  of  the  reactionary  and  reformer  have  to  be  settled.  The 
attitude  of  the  "environment,"  the  multitude  of  individual  teach- 
ers, is  what  settles  the  success  and  failure  of  teaching.  Can  a 
reformer  carry  his  reform  if  the  teaching  body  be  against  him? 
Let  the  history  of  your  art  speak.  Take  Socrates;  take  Comenius ; 
take  Froebel.  From  such  examples  we  learn  the  eminently  satis- 
factory lesson  that  a  theory  must  become  practical  before  it  can 

•  Take  a  book  like  Quick's  "  Bdaeatlonal  Beformen,"  for  example. 
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become  adopted  in  an  environment.  After  the  reformer  is  con- 
vinced and  had  his  battle  out  with  the  reactionary,  you  have  still 
to  convince  the  people,  and  this  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  entire 
task  of  educational  reform. 

So  far  as  the  teacher's  standpoint  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that 
to  follow  the  extreme  reactionary  influence  would  be  doing  an 
injustice  to  the  reformer ;  and  to  follow  the  reformer  with  enthu- 
siastic allegiance  would  be  injurious  to  the  influence  represented 
in  the  reactionary.  To  follow  Professor  Bliss  and  hold  that  every 
teacher  should  place  confidence  in  the  laboratory  method  of  psy- 
chological study  is  no  more  right  or  wrong  than  to  heed  Professor 
Miinsterberg's  warning  of  the  "danger"  involved  in  following 
Professor  Bliss.  Equally  erroneous  would  it  be  to  assume  a 
standpoint  independent  of  the  environment  where  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  are  stored  up  in  complex  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling ;  for  this  is  like  the  rock  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures*  "he 
that  f alleth  on  this  stone  shall  be  broken  to  pieces ;  but  on  whom- 
soever it  shall  fall,  it  will  scatter  him  as  dust."  Everything  in 
the  traditions  of  our  art,  therefore,  warns  us  against  a  merely 
individual  standpoint.  The  fgictors  at  work  will  not  yield  to  the 
individual  choice  and  the  teacher's  standpoint  must  be  largely 
influenced,  as  his  general  attitude  towards  all  questions  connected 
with  his  profession  must  be,  by  tradition. 

But  the  greatest  need  of  the  teacher  is  the  spirit  of  criticism ; 
if  he  is  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  attitude  referred  to.  Our  profes- 
sion is  full  of  new  methods,  new  fashions,  and  new  truths  to  be 
taught,  and  according  to  the  advocates  of  these  new  methods, 
fashions  and  truths,  we  have  scientific  warrant  for  admitting  them 
into  our  environment.  But  there  is  first  of  all  a  logical  test  to  be 
passed,  viz.,  the  question,  not  only  of  description,  but  of  explana- 
tion; and  if  I  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  almost  all  the  work  so  far 
done  in  the  psychological  laboratory  is  under  the  head  of  descrip- 
tion, I  shall  only  be  stating  a  matter  of  fact.  The  critical  spirit, 
however,  insists  not  only  on  description,  on  mastery  of  conditions, 
but  also  on  explanation,  before  any  new  method  or  truth  be 
admitted  into  the  circle  of  teachable  realities.  Here,  too,  we  find 
the  presence  of  the  progressive  and  reactionary  tendencies  at 
work  again.  The  zeal  for  facts,  facts,  facts  is  essentially  the 
reform  attitude,  and  is  logically  one  of  the  most  legitimate  and 
wholesome  elements  of  our  social  life  and  especially  of  the  teach- 

•  Matthew  81:  34. 
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«r's  work.  This  is  the. way  our  art  has  made  such  splendid  pro- 
gress in  the  past,  i.  e.,  by  the  insistence  of  reformers  on  new  facts 
ignored  in  the  social  synthesis  which  underlay  the  average  usage 
of  their  times.  The  advocates  of  the  new  psychology  declare  that 
they  have  scientific  warrant  in  our  day  for  the  alleged  fruitful 
results  now  commonly  regarded  as  among  the  data  of  pedagogy. 
But  a  truly  logical  and  critical  spirit  must  go  deeper  than  this 
and  I  admit  that  this  next  step  is  the  one  which  the  average 
teacher  is  not  qualified,  to  take  in  his  independence ;  in  which 
state  of  affairs  I  must  agree  with  Professor  Miinsterberg*s  caveat 
on  the  wholesale  adoption  by  the  teacher  of  the  guidance  of  the 
laboratories.  This  further  step,  indeed,  involves  the  ability  to 
hold  new  truth  in  its  connection  with  the  already  known  and 
established  and  accepted  material,  and  this,  it  will  be  admitted,  is 
a  very  diflScult  task.  For,  clearly,  we  have  to  deal  here  with  the 
activity  of  relating  the  new  with  the  old.  If,  however,  we  follow 
the  reformer,  we  shall  fail  in  this  higher  logical  duty  ;  our  critical 
spirit  will  resolve  itself  into  a  mere  prejudice,  without  even  the 
advantage  of  a  hearing  except  in  our  own  minds.  In  psychology, 
as  every  informed  person  knows,  laboratory  methods  have  gone 
but  a  short  distance  towards  analysing  the  content  of  conscious- 
ness ;  none  of  the  higher  complex  activities  of  the  mind  have  as 
yet  been  touched.  The  inference  from  this  should  not  be  that 
they  never  will  be  —  the  reactionary  claim  ;  nor  that  they  will  be 
in  the  course  of  time  —  the  reform  claim;  but — we  will  be  inde- 
pendent and  wait  the  progress  of  the  truth.  The  issue  does  not 
depend  upon  our  taking  sides ;  our  enthusiasm  or  indifference 
does  no  injury  or  good  to  the  truth,  as  such,  but  only  to  ourselves  ; 
and  the  injury  or  good  will  depend,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on 
the  critical  attention  we  pay  to  both  interests.  For  it  cannot  be 
•doubted  that  each  new  result  in  psychology  has  raised  more  ques- 
tions than  it  has  answered;  a  circumstance  which  was  fully  anti- 
cipated by  Fechner  ;  but  this  only  demands  of  the  "  environment" 
greater  patience  in  investigating  the  presuppositions  of  a  science 
.which  is  so  widely  admitted  to  be  useful  in  pedagogy.  And  for 
this  a  wider  activity  of  the  critical  spirit  is  demanded.  It  is  in 
this  milieu  that  the  danger  fifom  experimental  psychology,  if  such 
there  be,  is  liable  to  make  its  appearance.  To  avert  it,  it  is  not 
necessary,  it  seems  to  me,  to  isolate  pedagogy,  or  the  laboratory, 
but  to  deepen  the  critical  insight  of  the  victim  of  the  one-sided- 
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ness  which  applies  only  one-half  the  logical  process  of  science ;  in 
this  case  the  teacher. 

A  teacher,  versed  in  the  best  traditions  of  his  art,  and  fitted 
with  a  critical  spirit  which  insists  on  description  and  explanation,, 
can  surely  be  trusted  to  make  a  right  use  of  the  new  methods;  for 
he  will  not  be  willing  to  hand  in  his  allegiance  to  anything  that  is 
merely  a  fashion  of  the  hour  as  yet,  nor  will  he  be  so  prejudiced  . 
as  to  shut  his  mind  to  the  possibility  of  more  light  on  his  woik» 
But  this  brings  us  into  close  quarters  with  our  subject.  In  the 
balance  of  the  time,  let  us  consider  the  application  of  the  critical 
standpoint,  outlined  above,  to  the  disputed  benefit  of  CKperimental 
psychology  to  the  teacher.  This,  as  I  contend,  is  a  question  which 
depends  on  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  who  is  to  make  use  of  the 
results  of  the  new  psychologj^ 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  our  purpose,  to  repeat  the  warnings  that 
have  been  so  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  reactionaries  and  the 
equally  loud  claims  of  the  reformers :  this  would  contribute  only 
to  a  personal  result,  which  it  is  our  especial  object  to  avoid.  But 
one  thing  must  be  insisted  on,  and  that  is,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "  psychology  for  teachers."  I  am  aware  that  this  is  very 
unworldly  doctrine,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  reality.  Science 
is  not  a  matter  of  classes,  but  a  cause  involving  the  welfare  of  all 
mankind.  As  soon  as  it  is  made  a  matter  of  classes,  it  becomes  a 
fashion  and  its  pursuit  a  fad  of  the  hour.  Of  psychology,  we  have 
to  say  that  it  is  preeminently  a  science;  that  of  all  the  sciences  it 
is  the  least  classical ;  and  that  its  independence  as  a  science  ceases 
as  soon  as  the  impression  gets  abroad  that  in  method,  scope  and 
purpose  it  can  be  regulated  by  the  interests  of  a  class  of  persons, 
even  by  so  important  a  body  of  persons  as  teachers.  Equally 
vicious,  in  my  judgment,  though  not  so  profitless,  is  the  concep- 
tion of  psychological  ^science  which  is  dominated  by  particular 
points  of  view,  outside  the  logical,  such  as  the  "  nature  ".  psychol- 
ogy. As  science,  psychology  must  be,  to  the  teacher,  uncontrolled 
by  any  interest  or  point  of  view,  except  the  free  search  for  the 
truth.  The  transcendant  importance  of  the  function  of  teaching 
demands  this  attitude.  But  is  it  not  matter  of  fact  that  almost 
all  our  teacher-psychologies  are  either  "school"  psychologies,  or 
else  they  are  adaptations  of  sensational  philosophies  to  the  con- 
crete work  of  teaching  ?  Herbart  and  Spencer  are  the  two  great 
names  heard  by  teachers  on  the  housetops  and  in  the  streets. 
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The  experimental  method  is  now  an  indispensible  branch  of  the 
science  of  psychology,  but,  like  the  "nature"  psychology,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  it  is  the  whole  of  the  science,  any  more  than 
the  part  t«  the  whole.  We  cannot,  therefore,  admit  the  benefit  of 
a  part  of  our  science  without  in  the  same  breath  admitting  the 
benefit  of  the  whole.  I  plead  for  comprehension  at  this  point,  for 
to  the  teacher's  attitude  towards  psychology,  it  is  the  first  point 
to  be  insisted  on.  Take  psychology  as  a  whole,  experimentally 
and  introspectively,  and  it  can  only  be  a  benefit  to  pedogogy  and 
the  closest  relations  may  be  cultivated  between  them  with  perfect 
safety.  Place  the  emphasis  on  one  branch,  or  one  method,  let  it 
do  service  for  the  whole,  and  immediately  a  vicious  extreme 
becomes  the  inevitable  consequence.  The  benefit  of  experimental 
psychology  to  teachers,  in  other  words,  is  a  question  involving 
the  relations  of  the  sciences  to  each  other,  which  must  be  taken  in 
the  large  sense  of  the  benefit  of  science  as  a  whole :  that  benefit 
stands  or  falls  with  the  view  we  take  of  the  science  as  a  whole. 
Again,  therefore,  we  9ee  the  extremes  looming  in  sight.  Reform- 
ers are  all  for  experimental  psychology,  and  with  them  go  the 
rising  generation  of  teachers.  Reactionaries  are  all  for  intro- 
spective psychology,  and  with  them  go  the  older  generation  of 
teachers.  This  vice  of  separation  is  what  teachers  should  help  to 
correct  by  the  comprehension  of  their  attitude  towards  both 
branches,  as  together  making  up  a  clearly  unified  science,  having 
intimate  bearings  upon  the  related  science  and  art  of  teaching. 

This  more  comprehensive  attitude  towards  psychology  is  justi- 
fied both  by  the  peculiarities  of  method  and  results  in  psychology, 
and  also  by  the  serious  consideration  of  the  needs  of  teachers  in 
particular.  For  in  both  method  and  aim  psychology  stands  in  a 
somewhat  peculiar  position  among  the  sciences.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, psychology  cannot  be  taught,  as  the  objective  sciences  can. 
In  the  latter  case,  we  teach  with  explicit  reference  to  a  stable 
series  of  objective  facts  and  excellent  apparatus  of  analytic  and 
synthetic  observation.  Little  besides  general  intelligence  is 
required  to  master  the  elementary  work  involved.  But  this  will 
not  suffice  in  psychology,  where  «e{f-obeervation  is  the  supreme 
object  and  the  attitude  subjective,  moving  within  a  constantly 
changing  series  of  mental  representations  and  processes.  In  the 
one  case  indirect  verification  is  always  possible ;  in  psychology 
only  direct  verification  will  suffice.     This  is  especially  the  case 
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with  experimental  psychology,  where  the  conditions  of  self-obser- 
vation are  artificial  and  therefore  disqualified  in  the  matter  of 
objective  completeness.  This,  however,  is  nothing  against  the 
experimental  method,  or  any  argument  against  its  utility  to  the 
teacher,  so  long  as  the  teacher  does  not  mistake  it  for  the  whole 
of  psychology.  For  it  is  an  advantage  not  only  in  sharpening  his 
powers  of  observing  his  own  and  other  people's  mental  life,  but 
also  in  its  influence  on  his  conception  of  method  in  general  and  on 
his  estimate  of  the  results  to  be  legitimately  expected  from  its 
application  to  pedagogy  in  particular.  No  one  who  has  become 
accustomed  to  the  experimental  method  in  psychology  would 
return  to  the  uncertain  method  of  phrenology ;  any  more  than  a 
man  would  attempt  to  "farm  it"  in  these  days  without  scien- 
tifically constructed  machinery.  At  the  same  time,  after  giving 
full  scope  to  the  new  method,  its  benefit  to  the  teacher  will  be 
largely  determined  by  the  teacher's  attitude  towards  the  other 
branches  of  our  science.  Taken  alone  experimental  psychology  is 
of  small  benefit;  taken  with  introspection  and  rational  psychology 
it  is  an  inspiration  and  a  means  of  the  greatest  value.  These  divi- 
sions of  the  science  are  complementary  in  the  logical  and  the  real 
order  of  development,  and  our  attitude  towards  it  should,  there- 
fore, reflect  this  adjustment  of  values.  This  is,  it  is  true,  largely 
a  matter  of  tact/  but  the  qualified  teacher,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has 
enough  of  this  to  enable  him  to  avoid  extremes. 

The  comprehensive  attitude  contended  for  becomes  more 
obviously  necessary  when  we  consider  the  relation  of  psychology 
to  the  serious  needs  of  the  teacher.  As  is  well  known,  three  fac- 
tors are  involved  in  teaching:  —  (1),  the  teacher;  (2),  the 
scholar;  and  (8),  the  knowledge  to  be  communicated  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  Now,  what  has  experimental  psychology  done 
to  assist  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  these  factors?  Probably, 
it  is  too  early  to  pass  a  final  judgment,  but  an  estimate  is  possible, 
as  showing  the  present  tendency  and  its  danger. 

1.  As  regards  the  teacher,  it  has  fitted  him  out  with  a  new 
and  reliable  set  of  apparatus  of  psychic  observation,  without 
which  he  would  be  unable  to  form  thoroughly  convincing  and 
accurate  conclusions  as  regards  the  quantitative  character  of  men- 
tal facts.  Observe,  the  benefit  is  entirely  confined  to  meaiM. 
Both  the  data  and  the  aims  of  psychological  science  remain 
unchanged  by  the  advent  of  the  new  methods ;  and,  so  far,  the 
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character  of  mental  facts  has  not  been  altered,  but  only  our  atti- 
tude and  means  of  getting  at  them.  This  benefit  the  teacher 
shares,  and  ought  surely  to  share,  with  the  police  and  the  pulpit, 
where  these  methods  are  pretty  generally  being  employed ;  the 
police  in  experiments  on  criminals  and  the  pulpit  in  special  lines 
of  philanthropic  work.  The  benefit  appears  as  soon  as  the  method 
is  seen  at  work  in  competent  hands.  By  the  new  means  at  his 
disposal,  he  is  able  to  determine  by  scientific  standards  of  meas- 
urement the  significance  of  mental  facts,  especially  those  which 
he  discovers  by  the  experiments  he  conducts  on  himself.  For, 
primarily,  the  benefit  of  experimental  psychology  is  purely  sub- 
jective; no  averages  can  be  secured,  objectively,  which  can  be 
regarded  as  standards  for  every  man.  And  herein  lies  the  dan- 
ger :  the  confusion  which  results  from  regarding  the  subjective 
order,  under  the  artificial  conditions  of  the  laboratory,  as  falling 
under  the  spatial  objective  series  :  which,  if  made  seriously,  is,  of 
course,  an  absurdity,  like  the  fourth  dimension. 

2.  As  regards  the  scholar,  opinions  will,  for  various  reasons, 
differ  as  to  the  direct  benefit  of  experimental  psychology  in  teach- 
ing. Again,  however,  we  have  to  observe  that  the  advantage  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  means  of  observation.  But  this  ought 
not  to  be  despised,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  young,  where  we 
have  not  to  deal  with  the  "psychologist's  fallacy."  Young  people 
are  not  interested  to  see  what  they  want  to  see.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  considered  a  great  advantage  to  use  means  of  observing, 
or  inferring,  mental  processes,  where  the  processes  are  compara- 
tively simple  and  only  slightly  under  the  influence  of  motives. 
But,  for  this  reason,  the  subjective  advantage  to  the  scholar  is 
practically  nil.  The  advantage,  again,  is  to  the  teacher  in  the 
quickened  insight  he  gains  by  the  new  methods  into  the  normal 
relations  of  mental  movements  in  a  relatively  simple  state. 

3.  As  regards  teaching  methods,  the  new  psychology  has  cer- 
tainly provoked  discussion.  Sine  illae  lachrymae.  The  discus- 
sions, however,  in  their  present  acute  state,  are  liable  to  turn  on 
unessential  points.  One  side,  standing  on  the  introspective 
method,  emphasises  the  need  of  insight,  sympathy  and  love ;  the 
other,  standing  on  the  experimental  method,  tend  to  emphasise 
the  need  of  accurate  method.  The  latter  method  has  been  a 
benefit  to  teaching  in  putting  a  real  meaning  into  the  "how"  of 
teaching;  though,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  it  has  not  suggested 
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any  alteration  in  the  "what"  and  the  "why  "  of  teaching.  It  has 
shown  us  that  teaching  is  not  a  merely  empirical  art,  with  laws  of 
its  own ;  it  has  given  us  means  of  -testing  our  results  in  an  accur- 
ate and  quantitative  way  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  benefit  will  be  more  direct  than  it  is;  for  every 
impartial  and  informed  teacher  must  know  that  the  "environ- 
ment" has  not  yet  been  convinced  that  our  new  methods,  not 
even  the  much-praised  kindergarten,  have  proved  suited  to  West- 
ern conditions.  But  the  stream  of  tendency  is,  undoubtedly, 
towards  a  larger  use  of  experimental  psychology  in  settling  the 
best  methods  of  imparting  knowledge  to  the  growing  mind. 

Now,  this  benefit,  strictly  confined  to  means^  we  owe  almost 
exclusively  to  experimental  psychology.  Can  we,  therefore,  deny 
the  direct  advantage  of  this  branch  of  psychology  to  pedagogy  ? 
Only,  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  take  this  branch  for  the  whole  tree  of 
psychological  science.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  science  of 
psychology,  as  a  unitary  science,  is  directly  related  to  every  part 
of  pedagogy.  No  light  which  can  be  thrown  on  the  problem  of 
teaching  can  fail  to  be  a  benefit:  any  means  of  understanding  the 
subject  of  the  teaching  process  will  throw  light  on  the  related  fac- 
tors. The  advice,  therefore,  divide  et  impera^  is  only  to  be  taken, 
in  its  bearing  on  the  relations  of  pedagogy  and  experimental  psy- 
chology, with  the  limitations  imposed  by  mutual  inter-dependence 
and  good  faith.  The  benefit  of  psychology,  as  a  whole>  to  teachers 
is  too  priceless  to  warrant  any  but  a  truly  independent  and  pro- 
gressive attitude  towards  that  branch  which  controls  the  experi- 
mental means  of  research.  Taking  psychology  in  this  sense,  there 
can  be  no  danger  from  the  eager  pursuit  of  our  teachers  of  the 
experimental  method,  for  it  contains  within  it  its  own  corrective. 
For,  as  already  stated,  an  independent  and  critical  attitude  will 
require  higher  tests  than  the  merely  experimental,  such  as  are 
supplied  in  the  explanatory  and  introspective  science. 

The  benefit  of  experimental  psychology  to  the  teacher  is,  there- 
fore, both  direct  and  indirect:  direct,  if  the  teacher  himself  do 
honest  and  faithful  work  himself  in  this  branch  of  psychological 
science;  indirect  if  he  does  not  do  this,  or  if  pedagogy  and  psy- 
chology are  isolated  from  one  another.  The  question,  in  the 
form  it  has  lately  assumed,  is  wrongly  stated,  or  at  least  the  kind 
of  remedy  needed  is  not  forth-coming  upon  the  presuppositions 
admitted.     The   most  important   factor  is  omitted,  the  teacher. 
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The  question  is  not,  as  I  understand  it,  whether  experimental 
psychology  has  furnished  or  can  furnish  data  for  pedagogy.  This 
is  already  admitted.  The  real  causa  belli  is  the  danger  of  the 
teacher^s  rashness  in  adopting  undigested  and  immature  results 
without  understanding  the  conditions  which  gave  them  rise.  It 
is  for  the  teachers  theniselves  to  arbitrate  the  difficulty ;  but  to  do 
this,  impartially,  their  standpoint  must  be  independent  and  abso 
lutely  free  from  partisan  zeal.  Such  an  attitude^is  the  one  needed 
under  the  conditions  of  the  two  sciences.  There  is  no  "danger" 
to  be  feared  from  the  teacher's  study  of  experimental  psychology, 
provided  he  do  not  hand  in  his  allegiance  to  any  results  so  far 
attained  without  first  of  all  submitting  them  to  a  logical  test  and 
correlating  them  with  the  best  traditions  of  his  noble  art.  The 
reactionary  attitude  is  equally  injudicious :  for  the  teacher  should 
hold  his  mind  open  to  the  new  truth  which  the  progress  of  science 
is  bringing  to  light  almost  daily. 

But  this  is  a  question  involving  other  values  than  those  con- 
sidered in  the  above,  values  ethical  and  philosophical.  Still,  if 
there  were  time  to  consider  these,  the  consideration  would  not 
alter  the  conviction,  already  formed  from  the  scientific  standpoint, 
that  the  fault,  if  there  be  any,  is  not  in  the  psychological  labora- 
tory and  its  methods,  nor  in  pedagogical  research,  but  in  the 
teacher's  mistaken  attitude.  Long  ago  the  principle  was  laid 
down: — "Prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good"; 
and,  in  all  its  essentials,  it  contains,  in  peto^  what  I  have  said 
above,  in  extenso^  in  regard  to  the  teacher's  attitude  towards 
psychology.  The  sum  of  all  wisdom  in  the  present  condition  of 
psychology  is:  avoid  extremes. 
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EVOLUTION  AS   APPLIED    70    CHILDREN'S 
READING. 

LIBRA.RIA.N  MAT  LOWE,  CIBCLBVILLB,  OHIO. 

TO  all  those  who  have  any  conoection  with  children,  and 
especially  to  the  mother,  teacher  and  librarian,  the  ques- 
tion, ^^  What  shall  our  children  read?"  is  one  of  vital  import.  It 
is  not  a  theoretical  question,  but  a  very  practical  one.  For,  if  it 
be  true  that  the  practical  actions  of  life  are  impelled  forward  by 
thought  impulses,  it  follows  that  those  things  which  influence  the 
thoughts  hold  a  very  important  place  in  the  life  of  human  beings. 

And  the  influence  exerted  over  the  character  by  the  compan- 
ions with  whom  one  daily  associates  is  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
equalled  by  those  companions  constantly  associated  with  in 
books.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  one's  books  should  be  literature 
—  that  is,  first,  they  should  have  been  written  for  a  distinct  pur- 
pose (other  than  making  money  for  the  author)  and  the  fact  that 
they  were  written  for  mere  amusement  (to  the  reader,  and  not 
the  author)  does  not  detract  from  their  legitimacy  of  purpose. 

Then  again,  in  order  that  books  may  be  ranked  as  literature, 
they  should  embody  high  and  noble  ideas,  couched  in  clear  and 
clean  language.  Then,  they  should  be  true  to  life  —  that  is,  they 
should  portray  correctly  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  writ- 
ten about.  Thus  dialect  fiction  lies  within  the  bounds  of  litera- 
ture, for  it  would  be  more  than  ridiculous  if  we  should  find  one 
of  Charles  Egbert  Craddock*8  mountaineers,  or  one  of  Bret 
Harte's  miners  speaking  with  the  ease,  fluency  and  correctness 
of  a  Harvard  graduate. 

Grown  people  who  care  for  self-improvement  follow  (often 
instinctively,  but  surely)  the  certain  lines  marked  out  in  litera- 
ture as  bearing  most  directly  upon  the  proper  development  of 
their  minds  and  characters. 

But,  as  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  early  influences  exert  a  more 
potent  effect  than  those  coming  at  a  more  mature  age,  the  mould- 
ing of  a  child's  choice  in  literature  is  a  matter  of  vast  and  far- 
reaching  importance. 

In  this  "day  of  the  book"  we  sometimes  pity  the  children  of 
the  "good  old  times"  and  wonder  what  the  poor  little  dears  read, 
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and  how  they  managed  to  wear  out  the  monotonous  day.  Bat 
better  would  we  pity  our  own  and  wonder  what  to  do  for  their 
eyes  and  nerves,  worn  out  and  shattered  in  the  mad  attempt  to 
keep  pace  with  the  never-ending  flood  issuing  from  the  press,  and 
called  (in  many  cases)  by  the  misnomer  "literature."  I  fear  that 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  stem  this  tide,  and  all  that  remains  for 
us  now  is  to  endeavor,  as  best  we  may,  to  help  the  children  to 
choose,  wisely  and  well ;  to  gradually  lead  them  from  the  lower 
which,  under  existing  circumstances,  they  are  almost  certain  to 
fall  upon,  and  if  not  influenced  by  the  better,  to  adhere  to  ;  and, 
as  a  final  duty,  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
more  books  that  we  need,  but  better  judgment  in  selecting  and 
more  concentration  in  reading  a  few  books. 

Whittier  attributed  his  power  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  child,  he 
had  access  to  very  few  books,  not  more  than  a  score  in  all. 
These  he  read  and  re-read,  and  as  they  were  perhaps,  all  strong 
books  (we  know  that  the  collection  included  the  Bible  and  Burns' 
poems),  he  became  grounded  in  their  strength  and  truth  ;  and  at 
each  reading  he  found  new  beauties  and  deciphered  hitherto  hid- 
den meanings ;  and  thus,  in  his  early  childhood,  by  means  of  few 
books,  but  good  literature,  *the  Quaker  poet  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  great  and  noble  life. 

Can  we  not  trace  back  the  sternness  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians 
(and  our  own  American  Puritans)  to  the  fact  that  in  their  child- 
hood their  recreation,  in  a  literary  sense,  consisted  in  great  part 
of  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  Fox's  "Book  of  Martyrs?" 

And  what  was  the  daily  diet  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
men  of  letters  ? 

It  is  recorded  that  at  first,  even  6ibbon*s  appetite  was  a  little 
indiscriminate,  but  through  the  wise  direction  of  his  aunt,  he 
soon  began  to  show  his  natural  inclination  towanl  history,  his 
recreation  being  found  in  "  Arabian  Nights." 

Doctor  Johnson's  literary  taste  was  first  awakened  by  reading 
the  works  of  Petrarch. 

Cowley  pored  over  Spenser's  "  Fairie  Queen " ;  and  Doctor 
Thomas  Arnold  was,  at  the  age  of  three,  remarkable  for  his 
attainments  in  history  and  geography.  Pope's  translation  of  the 
Iliad  was  liked  by  him. 

Macaulay,  at  eight  years  of  age,  was  so  fired  by  reading  Scott's 
^  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "  and  "  Marmion,"  that  he  committed 
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them  almost  entirely  to  memory,  and  straightway  began  to  write 
several  heroic  poems  in  imitation  of  them. 

Can  we  not  hear  in  the  martial  ring  of  "Ivanhoe"  and 
"Marmion"  the  echo  of  the  fact  that,  before  Sir  Walter  Scott 
learned  to  read,  he  went  about  shouting  the  ^^  Ballad  of  Hardi- 
cauute,"  which  ballad,  it  is  needless  to  say,  he  never  forgot.  And 
when  he  could  read,  it  was  Shakespeare  and  Pope's  translation  of 
the  *•  Iliad "  over  which  he  pored  when  the  family  thought  him 
fast  asleep. 

Coleridge,  although  he.  read  with  delight  the  **  Arabian  Nights," 
was  really  nourished  upon  Pope's  **  Iliad." 

And  Pope  prepared  himself,  when  a  child,  for  his  life-work, 
unconsciously,  perhaps,  but  surely;  for  not  only  was  Spenser's 
•*  Fairie  Queen  "  devoured  by  him,  but,  at  eight,  he  read  transla- 
tions from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  at  nine,  was  so  carried  away  by  the 
recitation  of  a  portion  of  ^^  Othello  "  that,  upon  one  occasion,  his 
enthusiasm  and  realism  almost  ended  his  life. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  the  precocious,  the  quaint,  at  ten  years  of 
age  considered  ^^  the  Bible  the  best  of  books,  and,  after  that,  the 
book  of  Nature." 

Thus  we  see  that  some  children  take  to  the  classics  as  a  duck 
takes  to  water;  but  all  children  are  not  Scotts  and  Popes,  Whit- 
tiers  and  Brontes,  and  it  is  our  task  to  deal,  not  with  embryo 
genius,  but  with  the  ordinary  American  child.  And  it  is  our  duty 
to  see  that  the  result  which  genius  instinctively  and  immediately 
attains  may  be  attained  by  the  ordinary  child  (in  a  slower  and 
less  brilliant  manner,  it  is  true),  but  by  steady  perseverance, 
constant  encouragement,  and  frequent  discouragements ;  by  the 
science  of  evolution  as  applied  to  reading,  the  ordinary  child  may 
and  will  eventually  reach  the  height  which  genius  scales  at  a 
bound. 

Here  is  where  the  mother,  if  she  has  intuition  and  good  judg- 
ment and  generations  of  educated  ancestors  to  assist  in  the  task, 
has  the  advantage  over  teacher  and  librarian,  for  she  has  but  two 
or  four  minds  to  mold  and  she  knows  to  a  reasonable  degree  (if 
she  is  a  reasoning  being)  what  influences  have  been  brought  to 
bear,  in  generations  past,  upon  her  child's  mind,  and  what  influ- 
ences she  must  apply  to  encourage  the  good  impulses  and  to 
counteract  the  bad. 
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But  the  teacher  and  the  librarian  must  take  hundreds  of  chil- 
d^*«a,  one-tenth  of  whom,  perhaps,  come  forth  from  vicious  and 
degrade  influences ;  one-tenth  of  whom  come  from  ancestors  very 
bright,  either  naturally  or  by  education  ;  and  the  remaining  eight- 
tenths,  from  the  ordinary  everyday  people  who  either  do  not  care 
to  read  at  all  or  —  if  they  "  just  love  to  read "  —  do  not  know 
that  there  is  really  much  difference  between  George  Eliot  and  the 
■**  Duchess,"  but,  on  the  whole,  prefer  the  latter. 

It  is  this  latter  class  that  we  now  consider,  the  boys  and  girls 
who  must  be  helped  and  guided  in  their  choice  of  books.  Not 
advised  openly  and  guided  consciously,  for  if  there  is  a  thing  that 
^  child  resents  it  is  the  grown-up  manner  which  says,  ^*I  am  so 
much  older  than  you  and  know  so  much  better  than  you  do  what 
you  should  read."  Say  or  imply  that  once  to  a  child  and  you  have 
lost,  in  one  moment,  the  confidence  which  it  will  take  years,  and 
perhaps  eternity,  to  regain. 

From  this  very  fact,  the  guiding  of  a  child  into  the  right  path 
in  literature  is  by  slow  and  devious  windings.  He  should  be  led, 
but  never  driven ;  and  he  should  not  be  conscious  of  the  hand 
that  leads  him. 

Emerson  says  that  the  best  plan  for  the  development  of  a  child's 
mind  is  to  turn  him  loose  in  a  good  library  and  let  him  browse  to 
his  heart's  content.  He  recognized  the  fact  that  by  constant  and 
injudicious  meddling  on  the  part  of  elders  a  child's  mind  may  be 
pruned  and  stunted  so  as  to  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  the 
hideous  little  dwarfed  trees  of  the  Japanese. 

And  in  this  sentence  he  also  expresses  the  thought  that  the 
mind  takes  up,  instinctively  (when  it  has  only  good  literature 
from  which  to  select),  that  which  will  best  nourish  it,  and  which 
is  best  suited  to  its  especial  needs. 

But,  as  we  know  that  few  libraries,  either  public  or  private, 
<$ontain  only  the  best  literature,  we  must,  through  the  aid  of  evo- 
lution united  to  tireless  perseverance,  dethrone  the  ^^  Tattered 
Tom  "  and  ^^  Elsie "  idols  and  enshrine  in  their  places  the  great 
heroes  of  Plutarch.  Though  it  is  doubtful  if  ever  the  latter  will 
evoke  the  same  sweet  and  peculiar  worship  which  the  boy  and  the 
girl  felt  for  their  first  book  loves. 

Boys  naturally  like  stories  of  adventure,  and  easily  fall  a  prey 
to  Ellis'  wild  Indian  tales,  and  Alger's  equally  as  wild  street 
Arab  stories.     In  some  cases,  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  induce  them 
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to  renounce  their  idols;  but  with  time  and  patience,  even  the 
most  devoted  may  be  led  to  better  books ;  —  first,  perhaps,  ta 
Oliver  Optic's  "Starry  Flag"  or  "Soldier  Boy"  series,  on 
through  his  better  "Young  America  Abroad"  series.  After  this^ 
there  is  scarcely  a  boy  but  will  wish  to  know  something  about  the 
countries  visited  by  the  crew  of  the  academy  ship,  and  here 
Thomas  Knox's  excellent  "  Boy  Traveler"  series  comes  into  play. 
At  the  completion  of  this  series  —  or  rather,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  in  the  midst  of  it  —  information  concerning  various  coun- 
tries is  in  demand,  and  the  standard  books  of  travel  find  appreci- 
ative readers. ' 

Stories  of  American  adventure  are  better  liked  than  foreign 
stories,  and  this  taste  of  the  boy  should  be  encouraged,  for,  if  he 
cannot  learn  all  it  is  desirable  that  he  be  familiar  with  his  own 
country  and  institutions  rather  than  with  England  and  Africa. 
After  having  established  the  love  for  American  history,  it  is  well 
to  have  in  mind  that  all  boys  will  like  Du  Chaillu's  stories  of 
African  adventure,  and  after  reading  them  they  will  hunger  for  a 
further  knowledge  of  the  dark  continent,  which  is  not  allayed  but 
rather  increased,  by  Stanley's  recitals.  After  they  have  been  fed 
upon  adventures  of  the  past,  give  them  a  knowledge  of  what 
Southern  Africa  is  today,  depicted  in  the  instructive  but  thor- 
oughly bright  and  enjoyable  style  of  Poultney  Bigelow. 

Then,  following  "My  Apingi  Kingdom "  and  "Under  the 
Equator,"  may  come  a  desire  to  read  other  works  of  the  same 
author.  "Equatorial  Africa"  will  furnish  a  profitable  sequel  to 
these;  while  "The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun"  will  create  a 
desire  for  a  fuller  knowledge  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Follow  out,  in  like  manner,  the  evolution  of  the  history  student. 

Harry  Castleman's  stories,  wild  and  improbable,  are  beloved  by . 
the  small  boy.  But  some  of  the  same  quality  of  daring  and  ad- 
venture appear  in  Henty's  books  and  in  the  Tomlinson  "  Colonial 
Boy"  series,  which  may  also  claim  more  reason  for  existing,  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  written  in  a  more  finished  style  than  Cas- 
tleman's and  contain  sonae  authentic  historical  allusions. 

What  boy  who  has  read  "Three  Young  Continentals"  and 
"  Washington's  Young  Aids,"  will  be  satisfied  until  he  has  learned 
something  more  of  Washington's  life,  and,  through  him,  of  the 
thrilling  events  of  the  Revolutionary  war  and  of  the  founding  of 
the  government  under  which  he  now  lives  in  peace  and^security* 
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And  with  this  knowledge  and  with  the  thought  which  it  will 
occasion  will  come  the  desire  to  learn  of  the  growth  and  progress 
of  his  country  and  of  the  attempts  made  at  various  times  to 
establish  radical  changes  in  its  government. 

Nearly  every  boy  will  gradually,  but  eventually,  consent  to 
read  (if  not  as  a  substitute  for,  at  least  after  he  has  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Ned  and  Deerfoot  to  their  glorious  ends),  the  almost 
as  thrilling  stories  of  Kirk  Munroe,  and  then  Cooper's  '^  Leather 
Stocking  Tales."  These  latter  would  be  more  liked  by  the  boys 
if  they  were  not  written  in  such  flowery  and  stilted  language  and 
if  each  did  not  contain  its  love  tale,  which  latter,  I  am  glad  to 
know,  is  not  quite  to  the  taste  of  the  American  boy.  But  in 
most  cases,  the  acquaintance  with  Hawkeye  leads  to  a  desire  to 
know  more  of  the  red  man.  The  Indian  of  fiction  thus  becomes 
the  Indian  of  fact,  for  the  ^^  Leather  Stocking  Tales  "  lead  very 
naturally  into  Brooks'  "Story  of  the  American  Indian";  and 
that,  again,  into  the  history  of  the  Indian  wars  and  the  early 
history  of  our  country.  When  your  boy  reaches  this  stage  he 
may  be  left  to  the  path  alone.  Even  the  hitherto  hidden  guiding 
strings  may  be  withdrawn,  for  he  has  come,  not  to  the  end  of  his 
journey  (for  this  delightful  journey  has  no  end),  but  into  his  own 
fair  country  of  intellectual  research ;  where  each  landmark  is  as 
dear  to  his  heart  as  if  his  eyes  had  been  open  to  it  for  hundreds 
of  years. 

Books  for  little  girls  are  generally  better  than  boys'  books.  At 
least,  they  contain  fewer  slang  phrases  and  hair-breadth  escapes. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  less  hope  that  the  girl  will  be  led 
through  the  different  degrees  of  literature  until  she  reach  the 
higher  plane.  For  girls  are  not,  by  nature,  students  of  history 
and  travel,  and  there  is  the  ever-present  light  novel  to  be  guided 
against,  toward  which  girls'  stories  and  the  girl's  own  natural 
inclination  seem,  almost  invariably,  to  drift. 

Boys  seldom  read  girls'  books,  though  girls  of  an  adventurous 
turn  of  mind  read  boys'  stories.  And  these,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  boy,  usually  expand  to  a  better  ^rade.  In  any  case,  there  is 
more  hope  for  these  girls  than  for  those  who  have  acquired  what 
is  known  among  librarians  as  the  "  Elsie  habit." 

"Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  "Little  Saint  Elizabeth"  and  the 
^^  Elsie  "  books,  hold,  in  the  feminine  mind,  about  the  same  place 
that  the  "  Tattered  Tom  "  series  holds  in  the  mind  of  the  boy ; 
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but  when  the  boy,  years  hence,  will  be  teaching  Jm  son  to  go- 
through  the  open  doors  of  "  Wigwam  and  Cabin "  along  the 
bright  path  leading  from  "  River  and  Wilderness  "  out  into  a  bet- 
ter country,  the  girl  will  be  saying  to  her  little  daughter,  *'  Why^ 
here  is  one  of  the  Elsie  books;  let's  take  it.  I  thought  that  I 
had  read  them  all,  but  this  must  be  a  new  one ;  I  read  some  of 
them  a  long  time  ago,  and  altogether  I  have  read  nineteen.  I 
do  wish  she  would  write  some  more." 

There  are  some  habits  which  are  more  incurable  than  morphine^ 
eating' or  snuff  dipping!  It  is,  of  course,  wicked  to  wish  the 
death  of  any  one,  especially  an  American  author,  but  we  may,, 
without  thought  of  harm,  hope  that  no  one  will  think  it  his  duty 
to  bring  out  a  posthumous  addition  to  the  "  Elsie  books." 

But,  for  the  girls  who  do  not  care  for  the  wild  west  or  the  mor- 
bidly or  impossibly  good  styles  of  literature,  there  are  the  healthy 
and  well-written  stories  of  Miss  Plympton,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge^ 
Mrs.  Whitney  and,  best  of  all,  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Girls  will  usually  be  interested  to  know  something  of  the  lives^ 
of  these  women  whose  life-work  is  their  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion and  there  is  much  in  their  lives,  especially  in  that  of  Misa 
Alcott,  to  inspire  the  girls  to  noble  efforts. 

Try  to  induce  the  girls  who  are  drifting  into  the  novel  habit  to- 
read  Mrs.  Stowe,  Georgfe  Eliot,  Scott,  and  Dickens.  The  '*  Tat- 
tered Tom  "  girls  are  more  easily  induced  to  take  up  these  authors 
than  are  the  "Elsie"  girls,  who,  after  reading  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  books  by  their  favorite  author,  drift,  in  many  cases,, 
into  the  Bertha  M.  Clay  or  "  Duchess  "  vortex. 

Since  beginning  to  write  this  paper  I  have  been  encouraged  to- 
learn,  from  an  article  by  Miss  Hewins,  that  "one  little  girl  who- 
at  one  time  cared  for  nothing  but '  Ragged  Dick '  and  '  Tattered 
Tom '  stories  grew  into  a  most  eflBcient  and  sympathetic  worker 
in  a  club  for  street  boys." 

But  notwithstanding  this  noble  example  and  others  which  might 
be  cited,  it  is  still  our  duty  to  encourage  and  direct  the  children 
into  better  habits  of  reading.  But  in  these  exceptional  cases,, 
where  patient  and  persistent  and  wisely-directed  effort  fails  to- 
turn  a  child  from  its  apparently  hopeless  course,  you  may  as  well 
resign  him,  without  fear,  to  a  wisdom  greater  than  your  own ;  for 
rest  assured  that  that  boy  or  girl  will,  by  means  of  what  is  almost 
poison  in  a  literary  sense,  work  out  for  himself  a  good  and  useful 
life. 
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There  is  one  class  of  children's  literature  upon  which  I  have 
not  spoken,  and  I  shall  touch  upon  it  only  to  say  that  a  complete 
set  of  "  St.  Nicholas  "  is  in  itself  a  library  of  choice  literature  for 
children.  ^*  Little  Men  and  Women,"  ^'Babyland,"  and  the  excel- 
lent new  magazine  '*  Little  Folks"  are  to  the  little  tots  what  the 
**  St.  Nicholas  "  has  been,  for  years,  to  the  older  children.  "  Har- 
per's Round  Table  "  and  the  "  Youth's  Companion  "  are  not  only 
entertaining,  but  are  also  very  instructive  to  those  children  who 
wish  to  keep  up  with  leading  questions  of  the  day  and  with  scien- 
tific subjects. 

I  often  wonder  if  the  literary  taste  and  habit  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent localities ;  but  —  although  my  personal  experience  has  been 
confined  to  one  town  —  I  cannot  believe  this  to  be  true,  for  I  find 
that  the  records  and  experiences  of  teachers  and  other  librarians 
do  not  vary  greatly  from  my  own.  In  this  connection,  it  struck 
me  as  rather  odd  that  Agnes  Repplier  should  say  (in  ^^  Essays  in 
Idleness"),  '*A  rightly  constituted  child  *  *  *  will  range 
at  pleasure  through  the  paths  of  poetry,  having  the  open  sesame 
to  every  door."  I  was  aghast  at  this  assertion,  for  are  our  chil- 
dren not  rightly  constituted?  For,  with  very  few  exceptions,  our 
children  do  not  care  for  poetry.  What  is  the  matter  ?  Can  it  be 
that  Miss  Repplier  is  mistaken  ?  Or  has  the  education  of  our 
children  been  neglected  ?  Or  (more  woeful  still)  do  they  lack  in 
their  make-up  an  essential  part?  Parents,  teachers,  librarianst 
please  report  i 

At  times,  the  librarian  goes  upon  a  tour  of  inquiry.  One  small 
boy,  upon  being  asked  his  preference  in  mattei's  literary,  enthusi- 
astically declared  himself  in  favor  of  Indian  stories  and  *'  where 
they  go  camping  out,"  thus,  in  a  few  words,  voicing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  small  boy  in  toto.  So  careful  had  been  his  selection 
along  these  lines  that  he  said  he  had  taken  out  only  one  book 
which  he  did  not  like. 

"  And  what  was  that?"  asked  the  inquisitor. 

"  Why,  it  was  a  fairy  story." 

"  And  you  do  not  care  for  fairy  stories  ?" 

^^  Well,  sometimes ;  but  in  this  one  a  ghost  gets  on  a  boy's  back 
and  leads  him  around  wherever  he  wants  him  to  go"  —  then 
leaning  over  he  exclaimed,  in  a  confidential  tone,  ^'  Well,  I'll  just 
tell  you  ;  it  just  kind  a  scared  me,  that's  all." 

And  in  this  confession  I  fancied  I  saw  the  reason  why  George 
McDonald's  fairy  stories  are  not  popular  among  our  children. 

Nearly  all  children,  big  and  little,  white  and  black,  like  fairy 
tales.  Eugene  Field  tells,  in  his  pleasing  style,  oi  his  own  love 
for  fairy  stories;  and  he  even  reaches  this  climax :  '^I  am  so  great 
a  lover  of  and  believer  in  fairy  tales  that  I  once  organized  a  so- 
ciety for  the  dissemination  of  fairy  literature,  and  at  the  first 
meeting  of  this  society  we  resolved  to  demand  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  drop  mathematics  from  the  curriculum  in  the  public 
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schools  and  to  substitute  therefor  a  four  years '  course  in  fairy 
literature,  to  be  followed,  if  the  pupil  desired,  by  a  post-graduate 
course  in  demonology  and  folk-lore." 

But  underlying  this  pleasantry,  is  there  not  more  than  a  grain 
of  truth,  for  would  it  not  be  well  to  strive  to  counteract  in  our 
children  the  materialism  of  this  too  practical  age  by  encouraging 
the  reading  of  books  which  will  awaken  within  them  the  germs  of 
love  for  the  beautiful?  And  if  this  germ  has  never  l^en  im- 
planted in  the  soul,  may  it  not,  through  patient  'care,  be  incul- 
cated and  —  to  a  certain  degree,  at  least — developed?  The  true, 
the  beautiful  and  the  good  are  inseparably  connected,  and  by  the 
'development  of  his  finer  feelings  a  child  may  be  brought  to  that 
love  of  the  beautiful  which  alone  makes  life  worth  living. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  an  indirect  course  to  pursue,  to  endeavor 
to  develop  this  divine  taste  by  means  of  stories  of  witches  and 
giants;  but  if  Field  is  right  (and  can  we  believe  him  wrong  in 
the  matters  of  childhood?)  it  is  no  doubt  through  this  channel 
hat  the  childish  poetic  fancy  often  flows ;  and  out  of  the  realms 
of  fancy  will  be  brought*the  love  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God. 

But,  through  evolution,  the  fairy  tale  may  even  become  valua- 
ble in  a  material  sense  as  an  instrument  in  the  development  of 
the  practical  —  for,  from  the  simple,  childish  tale  may  be  evolved 
the  study  in  folk-lore  and  customs  which,  at  the  present  day,  is 
engaging  the  attention  of  some  of  our  best  and  brightest  minds. 

But  it  is  the  development  of  the  love  for  the  beautiful  to  which 
I  ascribe  the  chief  value  of  the  fairy  story.  And,  especially  in 
regard  to  those  children  who  come  from  poor  surroundings,  I  beg 
that  you  will  encourage  rather  than  discourage  this  liking  for  the 
fanciful  tale ;  for  if  the  squalid  home  can  be  lighted  up,  even  for 
an  hour,  with  a  brighter  flame :  if  into  the  poor  little  heart  and 
brain  beats,  for  an  instant,  a  higher  and  more  ennobling  thought 
the  simple  little  tale  has  performed  its  mission,  in  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  never-ending  life. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  it  is  foolish  to  apply  idealism  to  what 
is,  at  best,  difiScult  and  at  times,  discouraging  work.  But  has 
not  all  striving  for  good  an  idealistic  object?  Each  difficulty  and 
discouragement  should  only  add  to  one's  stock  of  perseverance. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  steady  and  sure  development  in  any 
direction  takes  time ;  and  especially  is  this  true  in  the  develop- 
ment of  character,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  a  structure  of  slow 
growth. 

So,  although  some  exceptional  boys  and  girls  may  naturally  and 
through  inheritance  take,  from  their  cradles,  to  those  authors  who 
can  elevate  them  most  quickly,  with  the  great  majority  it  is  after 
a  long,  hard  climbing  over  a  mountain  of  natural  impediments  — 
a  wading  through  the  shallow  stream  of  story-books  —  it  is  only 
through  evolution  as  applied  to  readingr  —  that  they  at  last  reach 
the  height. 
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PBOF.  ALCIOB  RBICHENBACH,  TaAFFE,  FA. 

IN  order  to  answer  this  question,  one  must  have  a  great  fund  of 
knowledge  and  the  ability  and  time  to  make  accurate  observa- 
tions. The  writer  does  not  pretend  to  be  prepared  to  answer  so 
comprehensive  a  question,  but  he  hopes,  from  limited  observation, 
to  present  certain  facts  and  to  follow  a  train  of  reasoning  that  may 
awaken  more  scientific  inquiry,  the  result  of  which  may  be  an 
answer  that  will  satisfy  ^v^Yy  earnest  inquirer  and  will  perma- 
nently benefit  the  cause  of  education. 

That  centres  around  which  other  things  revolve  have  been 
applied  to  various  forms  of  matter  and  different  forms  of  human 
activity,  is,  indeed,  an  old  thought  that  originated  far  back  in 
antiquity.  Men  have  at  various  times  since  endeavored  to  dis- 
cover centres  of  motion  or  centres  of  action,  and  have  tried  to 
deduce  therefrom  certain  rules  or  laws  to  govern  them  in  the 
undertakings  to  which  the  laws  were  applied ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  methods  of  reasoning  or  the  immediate  wants  of  men  or 
something  else  has  hindered  thinkers  of  different  ages  of  the 
world,  in  their  efforts  to  extend  the  application  of  the  law  of 
centres  sufficiently  to  show  that  it  is  universal,  or  nearly  so. 

In  order  to  reason  intelligently  upon  this  subject,  the  word 
centre,  as  here  used,  should  admit  of  the  widest  application.  It 
should  be  extended  far  beyond  its  use  within  a  circle.  The 
eccentricity  or  departure  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the  foci  of 
an  ellipse  should  be  included  as  well  as  the  mathematical  centres 
of  other  figures.  This  use  of  the  word  will  help  to  bring  within 
the  limits  of  the  law  what  would  otherwise  be  classed  with  irregu- 
larities or  exceptions,  and  these  would  be  almost  without  number. 

Beginning  our  observations  with  nature,  immediately  surround- 
ing us,  we  nnd  that  trees  and  grasses  have  round  stems  with 
-centres,  fruits  and  grains  grow  from  a  centre,  the  crystallization 
of  rocks  obeys  mathematical  laws  that  reveal  a  centre,  and  the 
earth  itself  has  a  centre  of  rotation  on  its  axis  and  a  centre  of 
revolution  around  the  sun  which  again  revolves  around  a  great 
central  star.  Proceeding  from  plant-life  upward,  we  find  that  the 
lower  forms  of  the  animal  kingdom  have  a  centre  of  life  and  de- 
velopment. The  cell  has  a  centre  and  the  cells  constituting  an 
animalcule  start  from  a  central  point  at  birth  and  multiply  until 
growth  is  completed.  In  a  translucent  polyp  taken  from  a  dis- 
eased body  the  centre  of  growth  is  visible  to  the  eye.  The  spawn 
of  the  frog  presents  the  same  law  of  centres,  as  well  as  the  eggs 
-of  various  fowls. 
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The  line  of  thought  thus  far  followed  already  reveals  another 
view  of  centres.  There  are  centres  forming  points  in  the  circum- 
ferences to  other  centres.  The  planets  with  their  centres  form 
points  in  their  respective  orbits  and  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  them 
all.  We  see  here  an  illustration  of  concentric  and  eccentric  cir- 
cles, regarding  the  latter  as  simply  circles  not  having  the  same 
centre.  Following  this  thought  in  observing  the  construction  and 
care  of  the  human  body,  we  notice  that  the  stomach  is  a  central 
organ.  If  the  arms  be  raised  and  the  measure  be  taken  from  the^ 
centre  of  the  stomach  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  the  distance  will 
be  found  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  same  centre 
to  the  feet.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  proper  care  of  the 
stomach  means,  other  things  being  equal,  strength  and  vigor  of 
the  whole  man.  A  successful  sanitarium  in  Germany  bases  the 
healing  of  all  manner  of  diseases,  on  healing  the  stomach  and 
providing  it  with  proper  food.  Accordingly,  the  stomach  may  be 
regarded  as  being  the  centre  of  nutrition,  and  it  is  also  centrally 
located  for  its  work.  The  heart  is,  in  the  same  way,  the  centre  of 
circulation  and  the  lungs  are  the  centre  of  purification.  The 
stomach,  the  heart  and  the  lungs  form  centres  of  eccentric  circles^ 
as  many  other  organs  do,  the  human  body  being,  in  this  sense,  a. 
system  of  centres.  Even  the  nervous  system  is  not  entirely  be- 
yond the  mathematical  notion  of  centi-es.  A  wire  bed-spring» 
made  by  starting  a  coil  at  a  point  and  increasing  in  the  diameter 
of  its  coils  to  the  top,  has  a  centre  back  of  the  centre  of  each  coil, 
namely,  at  the  starting  point.  Similarly,  the  brain  is  the  starting^ 
point  or  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  back  of  the  centres  for  the 
arms  and  legs  respectively  describing  horizontal  circles,  i.  e.,  the 
arm  or  leg  being  raised  to  a  horizontal  position,  in.  front  of  the 
person  and  the  person  turning  on  his  heel  until  the  circle  is 
formed.  In  this  case  the  lowest  circle  is  the  largest  and  the  cen- 
tre back  of  all  the  others  is  at  the  top»  or  in  the  brain. 

In  like  manner,  it  can  be  shown  that  cities  form  eccentric  cir- 
cles, with  leading  centres,  for  trade,  and  that  states  form  such 
centres  for  purposes  of  government ;  so,  also,  there  are  meteoro- 
logical centres,  as  the  centre  of  a  storm,  of  a  cyclone,  etc.  On  all 
sides  these  centres  may  be  observed,  just  as  if  all  nature  were 
bound  by  a  universal  law  of  centres,  and  these  centres  seem  to  be 
the  centres  of  actual  circles,  in  so  many  cases,  and  their  location 
such  as  to  make  them  concentric,  eccentric  (simply  not  having 
the  same  centra),  or  coaxal. 

Now,  if  the  teacher  ought  to  follow  nature,  does  he  not  find 
himself  constrained  to  find  in  pedagogy  laws  of  centres,  as  he  seea 
them  in  nature?  Can  he  develop  a  whole  system  of  centres,  such 
as  nature  reveals?  These  questions  are  partly  answered  already; 
a  beginning  was  made  long  ago,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  In  mod- 
ern pedagogy,  we  find  the  Germans  making  Robinson  Crusoe  the 
centre  of  an  ediicative  world  for  the  pupil,  and  the  present  theo- 
ries on  the  correlation  of  studies  is  only  another  effort  to  answer 
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more  fully  the  question,  is  there  a  universal  law  of  centres  ?  The 
question  arises,  whether  one  study  is  central  and  all  others,  in  a 
sense,  revolve  around  it.  Should  we  seek  a  centre  in  each  study, 
around  which  all  other  parts  of  that  study  revolve  ?  The  national 
language  is  well  nigh  everywhere  regarded  as  the  central  study. 
How  is  it  in  regard  to  a  centre  for  each  study  or  for  each  lesson  ? 
Then,  too,  the  management  of  individual  schools  and  systems  of 
schools  should  be  considered,  from  the  same  point  of  view.  What 
is  the  centre  of  school  economy  and  where  is  the  circumference  ? 
Which  is  the  sun,  which  are  the  planets,  and  where  are  their 
orbits,  in  systems  of  schools?  Much  has,  indeed,  been  done,  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  now  so  ably  man* 
aged  by  Doctor  Harris,  and  by  the  establishment  of  our  state 
school  systems ;  but  there  is  still  room  for  perfecting  the  man- 
agement of  education  in  our  country,  as  well  as  in  other  lands, 
and  much  more  could  be  done  if  our  wisest  leaders  were  more 
zealously  followed. 

In  closing,  we  may  be  permitted  to  give  expression  to  our  hopoi, 
that  the  circles  of  knowledge  and  of  training  for  life's  work  may 
gradually  be  completed  and  made  to  revolve  as  perfectly  around 
the  great  centre  of  all  centres,  God  himself,  with  the  same  regu* 
larity  and  beautv  as  the  planets  revolve  around  the  sun,  and  that 
the  perfection  of  man  may  glorify  God  forever. 


THE   IDEALS  AND   METHODS   OF  INSTRUCTION 
IN  THE  CLASSICS. 

FRBOBRICK  W.  COBUBM.  NEW  YORK  CITT. 

AS  subjects  go,  Latin  and  Greek  are  very  effectively  taught. 
The  instruction  given  in  the  best  preparatory  schools  is 
notably  solid  and  free  from  sham.  The  statistics  of  the  credits 
given  at  the  Harvard  entrance  examinations  will  show  that  honors 
are  more  frequently  attained  in  Latin  than  in  any  other  study, 
and  that  GreeK  is  not  far  behind. 

Skillful  presentation  of  the  classics  might  well  be  expected. 
The  craftsman's  appliances  are  right  at  hand.  The  best  peda- 
gogical skill  of  the  ages  have  gone  into  devices  for  learning  the 
ancient  languages.  Milton  regarded  it  as  one  of  his  greatest 
achievements  that  he  worked  out  a  new  method  for  acquiring  the 
rudiments  of  Latin.  What  Milton  did  not  find  beneath  his  dig- 
nity has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  whole  generations  of  phil- 
osophers and  scholars. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  in  some  degree  due  to  the  excellence  of  the 
teaching  of  the  classics  that,  in  spite  of  the  utilitarian  tendencies 
of  the  day,  they  are  able  to  claim  so  much  of  the  time  and  energy 
of  the  best  secondary  schools.  The  hold  of  the  classics  upon  the 
high  school  and  the  academy  does  not  appear  to  be  relaxing.     At 
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Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  all  the  recita- 
tions throughout  the  year  go  to  the  credit  of  the  Latin  depart- 
ment.    Elsewhere  somewhat  similar  conditions  prevail. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  this  educational  expertness  that  sends 
pupils  to  college  well  grounded  in  Latin  and  Greek  ought  to  have 
a  purpose,     it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ask  what  it  does  stand  for. 

When  we  are  asked  upon  what  grounds  we  justify  the  time 
spent  upon  the  ancient  languages,  we  are  apt  to  fall  back  upon  a 
few  time-honored  generalizations.  Primarily,  they  afford  discip- 
line, cultivating  flexibility  of  mind  and  appreciation  of  pure 
thought.  They  impose  a  check  upon  the  vagueness  and  flighti- 
ness  of  youth. 

Then,  too,  the  classics  represent  a  certain  amount  of  valuable 
information,  acquired  by  the  pupil  as  he  slowly  reads  author  after 
author.  He  gets  a  familiarity  with  the  facts  of  ancient  life  which 
renders  him  capable  of  understanding  allusions  to  the  creations  of 
myth  and  the  personages  of  history.  He  learns  geography, 
archfiBology,  philology,  even  in  the  less  advanced  stages  of  his  study. 

Often  we  fall  back  upon  the  college  entrance  examinations. 
The  higher  institutions  of  learning  have  always  found  it  desirable, 
for  their  purposes,  that  incoming  students  should  know  Latin  and 
Greek.  In  obedience  to  mandates  from  above,  the  teaching  fac- 
ulty of  the  secondary  schools  must  devote  itself  to  the  problem  of 
getting  young  people  able  to  read  Virgil  and  Herodotus  at  sight. 

While  all  this  is  very  good,  it  is  a  question  if  most  of  the  excel- 
lent schools  and  teachers  whose  pupils  reflect  credit  upon  their 
previous  training  on  the  day  of  the  entrance  examination,  are  not 
working  toward  the  immediate  rather  than  toward  the  ultimate 
end  of  classical  study.  There  is  a  point  of  view  which  it  is  difli- 
cult  for  those  of  the  craft  with  their  minutiae  and  methods  to 
take.  They  explain  constructions  and  derivations.  They  illus- 
trate an  author  and  make  him  readily  comprehensible.  They  use 
pictures  and  casts.     All  this  by  way  of  illustration. 

Ought  we  not  to  make  the  author  illustrate  wherever  he  is 
illustrated?  This  is  the  point.  Consider  the  study  of  Latin. 
Every  bit  of  Roman  literature,  every  Latin  sentence,  can  be  made 
to  cast  illumination  upon  the  Roman  man,  the  man  of  law,  the 
founder  of  scientific  jurisprudence,  the  creator  of  imperial  archi- 
tecture, the  weaver  of  social  fabrics.  We  want  to  think  more  of 
the  Roman  man  whom  the  Latin  words  portray. 

We  need  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  class  of  pupils  who,  as 
educational  differentiation  goes  on,  will  be  attracted  to  the  study 
of  the  classics.  Among  them  will  be  the  student  of  literature, 
for  whom  the  study  of  the  ideals  and  deeds  of  men  will  be  of  vital 
importance.  There  is  the  student  of  philology,  who  must  learn 
to  see  behind  the  words  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  a  race. 
For  the  theologian  an  understanding  of  the  spiritual  reaction  of 
man  upon  his  surroundings  is  requisite.  Finally,  there  will  be 
the  law  student  who  must  cultivate  himself  along  the  lines  of 
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such  clearness  of  thought  as  was  characteristic  of  the  Greek  and 
of  such  executive  ability  as  the  Romans  possessed. 

To  such  minds  must  the  classical  school  of  the  future  appeal. 
The  long  years  of  drudgery  that  are  needful  in  netting  the  mas- 
tery of  dimcult  languages  must  be  made  as  fruitful  as  possible.  In, 
the  midst  of  forms  and  instructions,  of  translating  and  re-translat- 
ing, the  underlying  thought  must  always  be  to  make  the  individ- 
uals of  the  class  feel  something  of  the  orderliness  and  the  execu- 
tive ability  of  the  Roman  man  and  of  the  crystal  symmetry  of  the 
thought-life  of  the  Greeks. 

A  good  illustration  may  be  drawn  from  the  subject  of  Latin 
composition,  which  in  most  schools  is  made  to  assist  materially  in 
establishing  a  sense  of  the  construction  of  the  language.  It  fixes 
forms  and  idioms.  It  enforces  accuracy  of  workmanship.  Much 
of  it,  however,  fails  to  accomplish  anything  more. 

It  would  seem  that  Latin  writing,  even  in  the  schools,  ought  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  real  composition.  It  should  be  literary  as  well 
as  constructional  in  its  aim. 

Not  that  construction  is  of  minor  importance.  No  one  can 
afford  to  neglect  it.  The  student  who  wants  to  learn  must  buckle 
right  down  to  it.  Tet  this  seems  to  be  evident,  that  the  fixing  of 
linguistic  values  ought  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  upon  lin- 
guistic construction.  The  informing  spirit  of  the  Latin  language 
ought  to  be  present  even  in  the  eanier  stages  of  Latin  composi* 
tion. 

The  language  which  the  men  of  law  spoke  is  a  language  of  law. 
The  balance  in  which  they  held  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  reflected 
in  the  balance  of  the  Latin  sentence.  Antithesis  is  the  funda- 
mental characteristic  of  Latin  style.  The  Roman  man  found 
everywhere  jarring  forces.  So  to  turn  them  that  their  opposing 
thrusts  should  create  a  balance,  to  establish  among  them  an  anti- 
thetical harmony,  was  the  Roman  task.  As  the  Roman  did,  the 
Roman  spoke.  His  speech  in  its  strength  and  in  its  weakness  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  his  life. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  to  write  real  Latin  one  must  create 
composition  in  which  harmony  is  effected  through  antithesis.  All 
strong,  pure  Latin  is  created  upon  this  plan.  All  uncouth,  bar- 
baric Latin  is  couched  in  defiance  of  it.  Whatever  they  may  be 
based  upon,  the  exercises  written  by  the  student  should  always 
be  constructed  with  reference  to  the  principle  of  antithesis. 

So  in  all  the  branches  of  classical  study.  We  have  enough  of 
analysis,  but  there  is  still  need  of  development  along  the  line  of 
synthesis.  The  humanity  of  the  classics  must  be  kept  in  sight, 
not  in  such  a  way  as  to  frustrate  severe  study  but  rather  to  inspire 
and  vivify  it.  It  is  thanks  to  their  humanity  that  the  ancient 
languages  are  not  dead.  All  classical  study  must  tend  to  keep 
vividly  present  man  under  certain  definite  conditions  of  environ- 
ment and  self-imposed  law. 
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Herein,  too,  must  lie  the  vital  connectioD  which  shoald  subsist 
between  the  kindergarten  and  the  secondary  school.  Not  by  con- 
tinuing paper-cutting  up  to  the  age  of  entering  coUeee,  not  by 
keeping  at  the  forge  the  lad  destined  to  the  bar  or  to  the  pulpit» 
not  by  prolonging  the  diversity  of  pursuits  which  is  the  intellect- 
ual salvation  of  childhood,  of  youth  too  often  the  intellectual 
bane,  but  by  carrying  into  the  classical  school  the  livest  interest 
in  man  and  his  occupations  —  thus  is  the  kindergarten  principle 
adhered  to.  Quidquid  agunt  homines^  Votum^  timor^  ira  voluptM. 
Just  as  in  the  kindergarten  the  children  learn  of  the  trades  of 
men,  of  the  seasons  as  affecting  industry,  so  shall  the  classical 
student  enter  into  the  life  and  thought  of  antiquity. 


NICKNAMES   OF  FRENCH  MONARCHS. 

JOHN  F.  COWAN,  D.  D.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

THE  English  people  showed  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous  in 
some  instances,  as  well  as  of  propriety  in  other  things,  in 
the  nicknames  given  to  about  thirty  of  their  sixty  sovereigns ;  but 
the  French  are  not  behind  them  in  this  regard,  as  the  following 
inventory  of  sobriquets  bestowed  on  their  monarchs  shows. 

First,  before  there  was  any  French  monarchy,  one  Clodion,  the 
supposed  son  of  Pharamond,  whose  existence  is  doubted,  was 
branded  with  the  title,  "The  Hairy,"  because  his  luxuriant  beard 
excited  the  contempt  of  some  of  his  less  favored  courtiers  who 
probably  could  not  grow  beards.     This  was  in  the  year  428. 

Seventy  years  later,  a  great-great  grandson  of  this  bearded  chief 
gained, some  right  to  the  title  he  bore,  "The  Great,"  by  founding 
the  monarchy.  Forty  years  after  this  we  find  a  great-great  grancU 
son  of  his  wearing  the  same  distinction,  the  title  "Great,"  though 
what  Dagobert  I.  had  done  to  deserve  this  appellation  of  great- 
ness history  does  not  state,  but  greatness  seemed  to  strike  the 
early  French  monarchs  about  every  third  generation  anyway. 
Seventy  years  after  Dagobert's  time,  there  was  a  Childebert  III. 
who  was  called  the  "Just,"  which  leads  to  the  inference  that  just- 
ness was  so  scarce  an  article  in  the  men  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  those  times  as  to  deserve  special  mention.  But  the 
French  are  capable  of  the  keenest  satire,  and  if  they  did  not  call 
him  so  in  his  life-time  and  to  his  face,  they  did  at  least  behind  his 
back  and  after  his  death.  The  king  who  came  to  the  throne  about 
forty  years  later,  or  in  742,  was  called  Childeric  "The  Stupid." 
The  next  sovereign  may  have  been  bright  enough,  but  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  small  in  stature,  and  that  generation  put  its 
mark  of  disapproval  on  physical  inferiority  by  dubbing  him  Pepin 
"The  Short";  possibly  the  boys  on  the  playground  corrupted  it 
to  "Shorty"  provided  they  were  not  too  much  in  awe  of  royalty. 
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But  the  next  French  king  was  one  to  satisfy  the  highest  ideals  of 
the  times,  a  warrior,  strong-armed  and  successful  to  a  degree 
almost  unexampled  in  the  world's  history,  as  every  schoolboy 
knows  who  has  read  with  thrilling  interest  the  exploits  of  this 
more  than  ordinary  conqueror,  Charlemagne.  After  him,  I^ouis  I. 
^^ Le  Debonnaire^^''  "The  Gentle,*'  must  have  been  a  man  of  an 
opposite  type,  and  his  lack  of  those  rugged  qualities  of  manhood 
lost  him  his  empire.  Charles  I.,  who  followed,  had  a  physical 
defect  in  common  with  many  of  the  great  men  of  our  day  —  a 
lack  of  hirsute  covering  for  his  head,  and  the  keen  sense  of  humor 
of  his  countrymen  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  dub  him  the 
'^  Bald."  He  had  a  son  who  was  worse  afflicted  than  his  father, 
by  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  as  Louis  "The  Stammerer" 
he^went  down  in  the  chronicles  of  the  day.  Then  Charles  III. 
would  have  been  king  but  for  another  Charles  III.,  known  aa 
"  Le  Gros,"  '*  The  Fat,"  because  of  his  gluttony,  who,  however, 
had  to  be  deposed  for  his  incapacity.  But  Charles  "The  Simple," 
got  a  portion  of  his  inheritance,  and,  finally,  all;  but  in  his  sim- 
plicity he  trusted  to  Count  Herbert  of  Vermandis,  who  threw  him 
'into  prison. 

There  was  not  another  nicknamed  king  for  forty  years  after  this 
rapid  succession  of  them.  Then  Louis  I V .,  who  was  taken  by  his 
mother  into  England,  was  called,  *'De  Outremer,"  or  "The 
Transmarine."  His  grandson,  Louis  V.,  was  called  "The  Indo- 
lent." He  was  poisoned,  which  was  a  much  severer  punishment 
than  indolence  receives  nowadays.  This  ended  what  was  known 
as  the  ''.*  Carlovingian  "  line  of  kings. 

When  Hugh  Capet,  the  Count  of  Paris,  seized  the  French 
throne  in  987,  he  was  called  "  The  Great " ;  whatever  else  he  did 
to  deserve  greatness,  he  was  the  head  of  a  great  race  of  kings,  the 
Capetians.  His  son,  Robert  II.,  became  known  as  "The  Sage," 
and  it  took  a  sage  to  make  of  the  narrow  insecure  territory  to 
which  he  succeeded  a  broad  and  stable  kingdom  ;  but  the  successor 
of  Hugh  Capet  did  it.  History  says  he  died  lamented,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  many  rulers  of  his  day.  Philip  I.,  "The 
Fair,"  seems  to  have  had  more  capital  than  his  good  looks,  for  he 
improved  the  laws  and  courts  of  justice  and  granted  large  liber- 
ties and  privileges  to  the  citizens.  He  followed  the  fashion  set 
by  Hugh  of  making  his  son  joint  king  during  his  life-time,,  and 
right  worthily  did  Louis  VII.  reign.  He  was  full  of  vigor  and  went 
at  things  with  such  a  vim  as  to  gain  the  title,  "  The  Lusty,"  which 
some  of  his  admirers,  more  emphatic  than  elegant,  changed  to  "  The 
Bruiser."  France  had  remarkable  prosperity  under  him  and  gained 
the  respect  of  England  and  Germany.  His  son  was  called  Louis 
"  The  Young,"  to  aistinguish  him  from  his  father,  with  whom  he  had 
reigned  jointly  for  some  time.  But  he  was  not  the  man  his  father 
had  been,  and  it  may  have  been  a  good  thing  for  France  that  he 
died  young.     Louis  VIII.  had  it  in  his  mind  to  go  ahead  of  his 
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Eandfather,  in  winning  English  territory  where  the  other  had 
en  satisfied  with  English  respect,  and  so  he  landed  in  England 
and  won  some  brilliant  successes,  for  which  he  became  the  idol  of 
the  French  heart  and  won  the  name  of  "'The  Lion."  He  died  of 
camp  fever,  leaving  a  son,  Louis  IX.,  only  twelve  years  old.  But 
his  mother  was  a  woman  of  consummate  skill  in  affairs  of  state, 
and  she  held  the  reins  until  he  was  old  enough  to  show  the  stuff 
that  was  in  him,  which  he  did  in  a  crusade  against  the  Turks^ 
winning  the  title  of  "Saint  Louis." 

Philip  HI.,  his  son,  proved  himself  a  bad  manager,  losing  a  fleet 
and  an  army  with  which  he  set  out  against  Spain,  and  dying  within 
a  year,  with  the  designation,  "The  Rash,"  or  "The  Hardy,'^ 
("  Hard-headed "  we  would  say)  following  him  to  the  grave^ 
Then  there  came  another  Philip,  "The  Fair,"  and  a  Louis  "The 
Headstrong,"  and  a  "Long"  Philip,  Charles  "The  Handsome,'^ 
under  the  house  of  Capet,  closing  its  history. 

Philip  of  Valois,  one  of  the  feudal  lords,  next  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  line.  He  was  called  "  The  Fortunate,"  possibly 
because  he  conquered  most  of  England,  but  the  conquest  was  a 
barren  one.  John  II.,  his  son,  named  in  irony  "The  Good,"  was 
one  of  the  worst  sovereigns  France  ever  had.  Charles  V.,  "The 
Wise,"  Charles  VI.,  "The  Beloved,"  Charles  VII.,  "The  Victori- 
ous,"  are  all  nicknames  that  explain  themselves,  as  does  also 
Charles  "The  Affable."  These  all  followed  John  in  regular  suc- 
cession with  only  Louis  "The  Cruel"  between  the  last  two. 

Louis  XII.  was  a  kind-hearted  man  with  more  concern  for  the 
good  of  his  people  than  was  common,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
he  should  get  the  title,  "The  Father  of  His  People."  Francis  I., 
who  succeeded  Louis,  cared  more  for  learning  than  the  people^ 
and  had  his  reward  in  the  title,  "  The  Father  of  Letters."  He 
was  the  last  of  the  house  of  Valois. 

Henry  IV.,  the  first  of  the  Bourbons,  was  styled,  "The  Great."^ 
It  needed  a  great  man  to  triumph  against  four  other  rivals  to  the 
throne,  and  his  greatness  did  not  prevent,  though  it  may  have  pro- 
voked, twenty-eight  attempts  at  assassination,  the  last  of  which 
was  successful.  Louis  XIII.,  son  of  Henry,  was  styled  "  The  Just,'^ 
but  was  really  very  heartless,  and  second  in  influence  to  his  prime 
minister,  Richelieu. 

Then  came  another  Louis  who  was  nicknamed  "  Great,"  and 
another  who  was  "  Well  Beloved,"  and  that  brings  us  to  the  first 
Republic. 

There  seems  to  be  no  nicknames  after  this  period,  the  enlight- 
ened minds  of  the  last  century  not  encouraging  this  sort  of 
familiarity,  and,  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  there  had  been  quite 
enough  of  them  before.  They  serve  one  purpose,  however,  to 
illustrate  the  characters  of  the  men  who  received  them,  and  of  the 
people  who  gave  them,  and  are  worth  something  on  this  score  aa 
fiide-lights  on  history. 
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EDITORIAL. 

MANY  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  be  iDterested  in  Mr.  Bradbury's 
conteutlon  with  Mr.  Carroll.  We  should  be  pleased  to  have 
others  join  in  discussing  the  questions  at  issue  between  them,  provided 
it  is  done  without  indulging  in  personalities  and  undue  heat. 

IN  a  brief  article  on  ^<  Educating  the  Citizen/'  in  this  number  of 
Education,  Mr.  Golding  strikes  a  note  which  will  find  responsive 
chords  in  many  hearts.  How  true  it  is  that  the  good  citizen  is  the  man 
who  recognizes  his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen  and  endeavors  faithfully 
and  loyally  to  carry  them  out.  And  yet  how  few  really  do  this.  How 
many  honestly  fall  under  his  condemnation  of  ^^good  men  but  had 
citizens."  This  ought  not  to  be  long  true  of  those  who  live  under  the 
best  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  boys  who  in  a  few  more 
years  will  administer  this  government  and,  as  we  fondly  trust,  make  it 
still  better  worth  living  under,  ought  to  be  wisely  and  broadly  instructed 
in  state  craft.  Our  educators  should  see  to  it  that  the  best  thought  of 
those  who  have  been  most  profoundly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation  be  not  only  accessible  to  our  youth,  but  that  they  be  thoroughly 
instructed  therein.  The  young  man  who  has  digested  the  mature 
thought  of  Washington,  or  Jefferson,  or  Madison,  or  Lincoln,  will  not 
only  find  his  mind  wondrously  enriched  and  strengthened  thereby,  but 
will  have  wisdom,  when  others  fail,  to  solve  the  great  problems  which 
will  confront  him  in  the  future. 

THE  offer  of  honorary  (  ?)  degrees  and  of  graduation  theme  manu- 
scripts, for  a  money  consideration,  to  aspirants  for  scholastic 
honors,  is  one  of  the  dark  blots  on  the  bright  civilization  of  the  closing 
century.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the  extent  of  the 
evil,  for,  as  with  all  evil  deeds,  darkness  veils  the  operations  of  these 
reprehensible  purveyors  of  mental  and  moral  corruption ;  but  judging 
from  reports  which  have  recently  come  to  us  from  several  quarters, 
there  has  recently  been  a  severe  outbreak  of  the  malady,  amounting  to 
almost  an  epidemic.  Graduation  orations  are  boldly  offered  to  senior 
classes  by  circulars  passing  through  the  United  States  mails,  the  aver- 
age price  being  about  ten  dollars.  We  understand  that  sermons  are 
being  offered  to  clergymen  at  fifty  cents  each.  What  could  be  more 
impious  and  degrading  than  the  offer  or  the  acceptance  of  such  **  green 
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goods"  !  It  is  almost  past  belief  that  enough  patronage  can  be  found 
to  make  the  business  profitable.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
State  Teachers'  Association,  however,  President  Rogers,  of  Northwest- 
ern University,  brought  forward  detailed  proof  of  the  prevalence  of 
underhand  degree-conferring  to  an  extent  that  was  a  surprise  and  a 
shock  to  the  educators  of  the  State.  The  discussion  following  Doctor 
Rogers'  paper  led  to  the  formulation  of  a  bill  for  the  correction  of  the 
abuses,  —  to  be  submitted  to  the  Illinois  Legislature.  It  seems  to  us 
that  a  special  effort  should  be  made  against  these  evils  by  the  combined 
educational  forces  of  the  country.  Let  all  college  and  school  authori- 
ties be  on  their  guard  against  all  forms  of  imposition ;  let  the  subject 
be  kept  freshly  in  mind  by  discussions  in  the  press  and  in  educational 
gatherings ;  let  short  shrift  be  shown  to  offenders ;  let  legislation  be 
encouraged ;  let  the  secret  semce  of  the  State  be  employed  if  neces- 
sary ;  and  let  the  penalties  for  fraudulent  acts  of  this  nature  be  made 
severely  heavy.  We  owe  it  to  our  youth  and  to  the  entire  public  to 
stamp  out  this,  one  of  the  most  contemptible  and  debauching  forms  of 
corruption  of  the  century. 

THE  committee  in  charge  have  reported  to  Congress  the  repeal  of 
the  present  act,  abolishing  the  ^^  Contract  system"  in  the  school- 
ing of  the  Indians,  which  was  to  take  effect  during  the  coming  year. 
It  is  well  understood  from  what  quarter  the  wind  blows  that  causes  the 
weather-cock  on  Capitol  hill  to  point  again  toward  the  discredited  sys- 
tem of  sectanan  church  schooling  for  the  Indians.  Every  religious 
body,  save  one,  or  possibly  two,  in  the  country,  had  retired  from  this 
system  and  given  in  its  adhesion  to  the  national  policy  of  establishing 
the  American  common  school  as  the  only  recipient  of  the  government 
subsidy  for  Indian  schools  a  year  ago.  It  was  in  obedience  to  this  and 
to  the  uniform  policy  of  every  state  against  the  subsidizing  of  sectarian 
religious  schools,  that  this  law  was  finally  passed.  Of  course  it  was 
not  felt  by  the  friends  of  the  discarded  system,  that  this  action  of  Con- 
gress was  a  final  disposal  of  a  question  that  for  more  than  two  centuries 
had  been  the  chief  disturbing  agency  in  popular  education  in  every 
state.  It  is  not  therefore  remarkable  that  a  thoroughly  organized  cam- 
paign is  now  being  directed  for  the  restoration  of  this  privilege.  If  the 
educators  of  the  country  are  depending  on  any  Congress  to  arrest  this 
powerful  movement  without  peremptory  instructions  to  the  contrary, 
they  will  be  reminded,  some  day,  that  *^  eternal  vigilance  "  is  as  cer- 
tainly in  order  in  1899  as  half  a  century  ago  if  the  common  school  is  to 
be  preserved  intact.    This  first  step  taken,  the  next  will  be  the  demand^ 
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from  the  same  quarter,  to  subsidize  a  vast  system  of  education  in  our 
new  colonial  possessions,  where  the  population  is  nominally  of  this  sort, 
and  the  church  is  already  feeling  the  effects  of  its  severance  from  the 
state.  The  third  step  will  be  a  new  and  final  effort  to  break  through 
the  wise  constitutional  limit  in  every  state  of  the  Union.  It  would  seem 
to  be  wiser,  just  now,  to  remind  our  Fathers*  in  Washington,  that,  in 
this  matter,  ^^  our  flag  is  there/'  and  the  place  to  haul  it  down  is  not  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

AT  the  risk  of  being  remanded  to  the  realm  of  educational  ^^  medi- 
sevalism,"  it  seems  to  us  that  three  things  may  be  said  to  the 
average  American  teacher  with  whom  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  peo- 
ple must  content  itself  with  only  the  hope  of  a  very  gradual  change 
until  either  its  demands  assume  more  definite  shape  or  the  pocket-nerve 
thrills  to  a  more  generous  response  than  now.  The  first  concerns  the 
relation  between  the  entire  realm  of  scientific,  philosophic  and  high 
expert  investigation  and  the  great  majority  of  teachers  who  are  work- 
ing under  a  supervision  that  is  already  crowding  them,  often  to  the 
verge  of  physical,  and  always  to  the  extreme  limit  of  their  professional 
ability.  As  long  as  authorities  like  Munsterberg,  James,  Russe,  Harris, 
and  the  more  rational  of  the  leaders  of  the  physiological  psychology 
unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  results  are  yet  too  indefinite  to  warrant 
radical  departures  in  the  school  room,  our  teachers,  as  a  body,  will  not 
be  called  to  burden  their  consciences  with  that  indefinite  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  or  professional  ambition  already  referred  to.  The  field 
of  an  earnest  and  intelligent  endeavor  to  grasp  the  significance  and 
handle  the  methods  of  the  new  education,  as  already  accepted  by  the 
progressive  educational  public,  is  still  wide  open  to  every  teacher,  how- 
ever humble,  with  such  opportunities  for  reading  and  study  as  were 
never  before  offered  to  the  profession.  And,  distasteful  as  it  may  be, 
it  must  be  said,  here  as  everywhere,  that  high  expertism  is  one  thing 
and  honorable  success  in  the  ordinary  working  out  of  results  is  another. 
Five  hundred  thousand  reasonably  good  teachers  may,  in  time,  be 
placed  in  the  National  school  room,  when  the  people  want  them  enough 
to  leave  their  choice  to  experts  and  pay  the  bills.  But  the  notion  that 
the  average  American  school  teacher  can  become  a  scientist,  a  philoso- 
pher, a  psychologist,  or  a  member  of  the  expert  fraternity,  in  any 
genuine  sense,  belongs  to  the  trundle-bed  era  of  American  civilization, 
and  is  going  out  with  tbat  antique  article  in  the  furnishing  of  the  family 
bed-chamber.  The  people's  common  school,  or  even  the  church  annex 
school,  is  not  burdened  with  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  training  of 
Young  America  for  the  twentieth  century.     The  teacher  has  his  own 
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work  to  do ;  enoagh  to  burden  the  oonscieDce  of  the  most  coDsecrated ; 
but  Btill  a  responsibility  shared  with  the  family,  the  church  and,  more 
and  more  every  year,  with  a  dozen  of  the  elements  included  in  any 
large  definition  of  education.  It  is,  therefore,  a  simple  waste  of  nervous 
energy  for  the  average  teacher  to  attempt  to  be  what  she  cannot  become 
without  a  new  birth  into  the  realm  where  genius,  culture  and  executive 
capacity  combine  with  sanctity  in  the  production  of  the  ideal  pedagogue. 
And  we  submit  that  the  present  habit  of  using  the  normal  schools^ 
institutes  and  teachers'  assemblies  generally  for  the  ventilation  of 
theories  and  the  booming  of  their  advocates  which,  at  best  represent  the 
field  of  investigation  as  differentiated  from  the  field  of  the  best  attain- 
able school-keeping,  is  a  perversion  of  these  occasions,  misleading  to 
the  vast  majority  of  those  attending  and  a  practical  misuse  of  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  the  people  for  the  possible  and  rational  improve- 
ment of  the  common  schools. 

THE  second  thing  to  be  said  to  the  average  teacher,  more  emphati- 
cally than  ever  before,  is  that  she  is  already  in  possession  of  the 
greatest  agency  in  that  general  reform  and  uplift  of  the  national  school- 
keeping  which  the  real  superiority  and  wisdom  in  the  educational  public 
now  demands.  It  is  not  in  the  order  of  Providence  that  any  improve- 
ment and  advancement  so  general  as  the  uplift  of  the  common  school 
depends  on  the  possession  of  that  peculiar  combination  of  faculties 
known  as  the  scientific  or  philosophic  order  of  expertism.  A  change  so 
great  can  only  be  wrought  out  by  the  larger,  broader  and  more  intense 
development  of  a  quality  common  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 
Just  as  true  progress  in  the  church  depends  far  less  on  the  great  theo- 
logian and  the  astute  ecclesiastic  than  on  a  genuine  revival  of  the  love 
of  God  and  man  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  majority  of  the  common 
christian  people,  so  all  true  progress  in  the  schools  must  come  from  a 
broader,  more  profound  and  more  intense  realization  of  the  nature  and 
possibilities  of  childhood  and  youth  and  the  obligations  of  all  who  have 
them  in  charge.  And  never  more  than  now  was  it  evident  that  the  true 
science  of  child-study  and  of  all  permanent  advancement  in  educational 
methods  and  organization  was  announced  by  the  great  Teacher  when 
He  said ;  —  "  Unless  ye  become  as  little  children  ye  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  With  no  disrespect  to  all  genuine  and  rev- 
erent endeavor  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  union,  identity  or  diversity 
of  body  and  soul,  we  still  hold  that  the  final  word  must  be  spoken  and 
the  deepest  insight  obtained  through  the  possession  of  the  childlike  spirit, 
the  eternal  youth,  which  alone  interprets  ^^the  light  that  enlighteneth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world."     However  curious  or  practi- 
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cally  valuable  in  the  hygiene  of  education  may  be  the  results  of  the  so- 
called  scientific  method  of  child  study  it  is  still  only  a  brilliant  skirmish- 
ing in  the  suburbs  of  human  nature  compared  with  the  common,  ever- 
present  mother-love  that,  from  the  day  of  Grandmother  Eve,  has  gone 
on ;  the  heart  of  the  greatest  and  best  always  and  everywhere  lying 
along  side  the  heart  of  the  little  child.  It  is  this  accumulated  love  and 
wisdom  of  mankind  that  makes  every  generation  of  new  mothers  some- 
what more  capable  than  all  that  have  gone  before  and  which,  more  than 
all  science,  philosophy,  theology  or  state  craft,  leaves  the  world  a  little 
ahead  with  every  departing  generation.  And  the  least  little  school 
mistress  in  the  loneliest  log  cabin  in  the  heart  of  the  wildest  wilderness 
is  capable  of  becoming  with  every  day's  work  better  informed,  more 
richly  furnished,  in  every  way  a  more  reliable  '^  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend  "  for  the  little  group  to  whom  she  is  the  representative,  for  the 
time,  of  all  we  mean  by  education.  And  the  champion  scientist  him- 
self, surrounded  by  his  arsenal  of  curious  contrivances  for  laying  seige 
to  the  citadel  of  human  nature,  the  soul  of  the  little  child,  may  every 
day  find  himself  farther  removed  from  the  object  of  his  search,  more 
and  more  given  over  to  fruitless  and  absurd  conclusion  that  fiy  in  the 
face  of  the  common  sense  and  universal  experience  of  the  race.  The 
great  lack  now  in  the  teaching  body  is  just  this  lack  of  the  childlike 
spirit  in  the  understanding  of  the  nature,  the  interpretation  of  the  ways^ 
and  the  discovery  of  fruitful  methods  of  dealing  with  the  life  of  Ameri- 
can children.  All  that  is  permanent  in  what  we  call  the  new  education 
is  the  outcome  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  half-dozen  sentences 
uttered  eighteen  centuries  ago  about  the  nature  and  possibilities  of 
childhood,  by  the  Divine  Educator  whose  own  boyhood  is  still  the  ideal 
for  American  youth.  And  if  our  teachers  are  wise  in  time ;  while  giv- 
ing ail  reasonable  heed  and  deserved  respect  to  the  new  expertism ;  they 
will  invite  to  the  leadership  and  listen  more  attentively  to  the  words  of 
those  who  stand  nearest  the  heart  and  life  of  the  20,000,000  of  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls ;  rather  than  weary  the  brain  and  woiTy  the  con- 
science in  the  effort  to  get  their  eye  on  that  most  intangible,  unreal 
and  impossible  of  creatures ;   "  The  child." 
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EDUCATING   THE  CITIZEN. 

LOaiS  T.  GOLDXNO,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
The  individual  shall  save  the  whole.  —  Herbert  Spencer, 

HOW  shall  we  train  up  citizens?  Citizens  in  the  old  sense;  men 
who  value  the  opportunities  of  t^itizenship  and  welcome  its 
respormbilities.  The  patriot  has  learned  how  to  die  for  his  country, 
how  shall  the  citizen  learn  to  live  for  her?  Our  standai-d  of  citizenship 
has  fallen.  Every  community  has  its  group  of  men  known  as  ^^  good 
citizens  "  who  in  all  their  lives  never  made  an  honest  effort  towards  ren- 
dering this  a  better  government  to  live  under.  Yet  in  the  fields  of 
social,  religious  and  philanthropic  activity  they  are  potent  factors  for 
good.  Such  men  are  misnamed,  they  should  be  called  good  men  but 
bad  citizens.  The  good  citizen  recognizes  his  responsibilities.  He  is 
vigilant  in  guarding  the  public  faith,  in  insisting  upon  official  probity, 
and  in  striving  to  destroy  that  popular  dogma  which  teaches  that  public 
men  may  have  two  standards  of  veracity  and  honor,  one  fair  and  of  full 
height  for  private  business ;  the  other  shrunken  and  distorted  for  pub- 
lic action. 

The  need  of  this  country  today  is  citizens  who  know  why  this  is  a 
great  and  prosperous  nation  and  how  to  keep  it  so.  Today  we  are  a 
nation  without  leaders.  We  have  public  men  in  plenty ;  distinguished, 
patriotic,  learned ;  but  lacking  that  which  alone  makes  leaders  —  a  fol- 
lowing. Public  opinion,  operating  through  manhood  suffrage,  is  the 
controller  and  director  of  American  destiny.  With  absolute,  though 
indirect  power,  it  directs  legislative  and  executive  action.  It  has  nearly 
always  been  right,  at  least  no  fatal  en-ora  can  so  far  be  laid  at  its  door ; 
but  w^o  can  foretell  the  future?  The  best,  the  only  guarantee  is  a 
higher  standard  of  citizenship  and  a  better  understanding  of  its  duties 
and  responsibilities. 

The  whole  creed  of  good  citizenship  is  in  the  understanding  of  the 
questions  ''  Why  is  this  nation  prosperous  and  happy  and  how  shall  we 
keep  it  so."  The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  to  be  found  in  an  ex- 
amination of  the  nature,  scope,  prerogatives  and  precedents  of  our  gov- 
ernmental institutions ;  the  answei;  to  the,  second  is  found  in  the  light 
of  the  answer  to  the  first.  The  search  for  this  knowledge  is  much 
easier  than  at  first  glance  it  would  seem.  It  is  not  necessary  to  study 
Madison's  "  Debates  in  the  Constitutional  Convention"  nor  the  letters 
of  Jay,  Hamilton  and  Madison  in  "  The  Federalist,"  or  the  other  great 
sources  of  light  upon  the  formation  and  scope  of  the  constitution. 
What  the  citizen  should  study  is  the  dctual  government  as  administered 
by  the  executive  and  other  officials.  The  best  light  on  this  subject,  in 
fact  it  is  practically  the  only  original  information  at  hand,  has  been 
shed  by  the  presidents  themselves.  The  constitution  imposes  upon  the 
president  the  duty  to  *'  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of 
the  Union,  and  recommend  to  its  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient."     The  result  of  this  requirement 
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has  been  the  preparation  of  an  annual  report  or  analysis  of  the  condi- 
tion and  requirements  of  the  government.  These  annual  and  other 
messages  are  a  part  of  history,  and  more  than  history,  for  they  have 
sometimes  made  history.  Those  of  the  earlier  presidents  were  in 
breadth,  dignity,  logic  and  learning,  models  of  political  literature. 
Writing  of  them  in  1863,  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  said,  "The 
American  State  papers  during  the  early  years  of  the  French  revolution- 
ary war  present  a  noble  monument  of  dignity,  moderation  and  good 
faith.  They  are  repertories  of  statesmanlike  principles  and  judicial 
knowledge.''  In  these  messages  and  papers  of  the  presidents  the  citi- 
zen will  find  set  forth  in  the  light  of  their  time,  the  great  problems  that 
one  after  another  have  been  solved,  and  whose  solutions,  like  great 
stones,  were  laid  one  upon  another  to  form  the  enduring  foundations  of 
our  national  life. 

The  youth  of  today  is  the  citizen  of  tomorrow.  Let  us  then  teach  him 
to  know  the  duties  of  citizenship  that  he  may  do  well  his  part,  and  that 
there  may  be  more  men  such  as  President  Garfield  described : 

"Men  who,  standing  on  a  mountain  height,  see  all  the  achievements 
of  our  past  history  and  carry  in  their  hearts  the  memory  of  its  glorious 
deeds,  and  who  looking  forward,  prepare  to  meet  the  dangers  that 
come." 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

ENGLAND. 

The  National  Union  of  Teachers,  or  the  N.  U.  T.,  as  it  is  familiarly 
known  in  England,  had  its  annual  meeting  at  Oxford  in  1894.  The 
place  gave  great  ^lat  to  the  meeting  which  was  rendered  still  more 
memorable  by  the  discussion  of  pending  legislation.  This  year  the  as- 
sociation convenes  at  Cambndge,  Easter  week,  and  the  indications  are 
that  the  meeting  will  be  as  brilliant  as  that  of  five  years  ago.  The  Uni- 
versity has  given  proof  of  its  interest  in  the  event  by  the  resolution  to 
confer  the  degree  of  M.  A.  honoris  causa  upon  Mr.  T.  Clancy,  the 
president-elect  of  the  Union,  and  upon  Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxall,  the  General 
Secretary  and  also  member  of  Parliament.  The  unusual  but  well  de- 
served recognition  gives  intense  satisfaction  to  the  association. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  just  opened  promises  to  be  unusually  im- 
portant as  regards  education.  The  Queen's  speech  foreshadows  the 
measure  that  will  be  introduced  for  simplifying  and  unifying  the  gen- 
eral control  of  education.  It  says,  "  a  measure  for  the  e^blishment  of 
a  Board  for  the  administration  of  primary,  secondary  and  technical 
education  in  England  and  Wales  will  again  be  laid  before  you."  A  bill 
for  promoting  technical  education  in  Ireland  will  also  be  introduced. 

More  important  than  any  of  the  measures  relating  to  school  adminis- 
tration or  the  increase  of  school  provision,  is  the  bill  to  raise  the  age 
limit  for  exemption  from  school  attendance  to  twelve  years.  This  was 
introduced  on  the  convening  of  Parliament  and  successfully  carried 
March  1st.     The  date  will   be  ever  memorable  as  bringing  relief  to 
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thousaDds  of  unfortunate  children  and  redeeming  a  pledge  given  by 
England  at  the  Berlin  conference  of  1890.  The  English  school  law- 
obliges  every  parent  to  secure  for  his  child  '»  sufficient  elementary  edu- 
cation in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic."  Proof  of  this  sufficient 
amount  is  a  certificate  showing  that  the  child  has  passed  the  fourth 
grade,  or  that  it  has  attended  school  a  certain  number  of  times  in  each 
of  the  years  between  five  and  eleven  years  of  age.  It  was  not  until 
1898  that  the  age  for  total  or  partial  exemption  from  school  attendance 
was  liaised  to  eleven  years.  After  that  mature  age  was  reached  an 
English  child  might  be  fully  employed  in  any  labor  excepting  that  of  a 
factory,  workshop  or  mine,  provided  he  had  secured  the  certificate  of 
exemption  from  school  attendance.  If,  unfortunately  he  had  not 
•  obtained  the  certificate,  he  was  forced  by  the  authorities  to  give  at  least 
half  time  attendance  at  school  and  might  be  forced  by  his  natural  or 
unnatural  guardians  to  work  half-time  in  a  factory  or  workshop.  Even 
the  term  half-time  was  deceptive,  as  it  meant  six  hours  in  the  mill 
against  two  or  two  and  a  half  at  school.  The  abuse  of  childhood  under 
this  system  roused  powerful  protest.  The  school  boards  of  the  larger 
cities,  London,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  etc.,  have  lead  in  exposing 
the  evils  of  this  condition  and  the  press  has  ably  seconded  their  eflforts. 
The  entire  number  of  half-timers  enrolled  in  the  schools  in  1897  was 
119,747.  Of  these  the  majority  were  toiling  at  tasks  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  age  and  strength.  A  special  commissioner  appointed  to 
investigate  their  condition  says :  The  half-time  system  'Ms  a  bad  sys- 
tem, a  vicious  system  which  counts  its  victims  by  thousands.  It  hurts 
the  health,  and  injures  the  educational  efficiency  of  our  children."  In 
this  opinion,  leaders  of  parliament,  eminent  chiefs  of  the  industrial 
world,  factory  inspectoi's  and  many  members  of  the  Trades  Unions 
concur.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  strong  current  of  opposition  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  of  the  working  people  as  a  class  to  any  measure  for 
advancing  the  age  limit.  Said  Mr.  Harwood,  member  of  Parliament, 
who  presided  over  a  recent  conference  in  Manchester,  called  td  arouse 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  pending  measure,  *«  In  the  interests  of 
children  and  parents  the  age  should  be  raised.  The  working  folks  of* 
this  part  of  the  country  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  competition  of 
child  labor  is  a  great  factor  in  keeping  down  wages,  and  especially  so 
in  female  employment.  From  the  educational  standpoint  the  cause  for 
raising  the  age  is  so  apparent  that  I  will  only  just  mention  it."  He  re- 
ceived, he  said,  many  plaintive  letters,  pointing  out  the  hardship  of 
depriving  widows  and  poor  families  of  the  wages  earned  by  the  childi*en. 
That  was  a  difficulty,  but  it  stood  in  the  way  of  formerly  raising  the 
age  from  eight  years.  So  perfectly  was  he  convinced,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  State,  that  the  existing  arrangement  was  an  unwise  one, 
that  he  should  be  prepared  to  support,  were  it  found  necessary,  a  pro- 
posal that  the  State  should  come  in  and  give  assistance  where  people 
suffered  hardship  through  the  deprivation  of  their  children's  wages.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  State  could  make  better  use  of  its  money. 

Thenew  law  raises  the  age  for  half-time  exemption  to  twelve  years, 
the  same  to  take  effect  January  1,  1900.  The  champions  of  childhood 
who  have  made  desperate  efforts  to  secure  this  concession,  will  not  rest 
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content  here,  and  the  prospect  of  a  higher  age  limit  in  the  future  is 
greater  than  has  seemed  the  chance  of  victory  in  the  struggle  Just 
closed. 

GERMANY. 

The  astonishing  progress  of  Germany  in  industrial  and  commercial 
affairs  continues  to  engage  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  The  explana- 
tion, it  is  believed,  is  to  be  found  in  part  in  the  thorough  character  of 
the  elementary  education  and  in  the  completeness  of  special  training  for 
specific  industries.  In  a  recent  report  to  the  Foreign  Office  of  England, 
Mr.  Consul  Powell  says:  <^The  great  success  which  has  attended 
German  trade  since  1873,  but  more  especially  during  the  last  ten  years, 
has  been  frequently  attributed  in  Great  Britain  to  the  superiority  of 
commercial  and  technical  education  in  Germany.  This  is  not  the  view 
taken  by  those  best  able  to  judge  of  the  facts  by  close  acquaintance 
with  them  in  Germany,  they  are  rather  of  the  opinion  that  this  success 
is  due  less  to  superior  commercial  education  than  to  the  high  state  of 
general  education  that  Germany  has  enjoyed  for  many  years,  and  which 
was  formerly  lacking,  and  is  even  now  lacking  in  several  essential 
points,  in  Great  Britain." 

^^  The  commercial  success  of  the  German  nation  is  not  the  outcome 
of  commercial  education,  the  latter  is  rather  itself  the  offspring  of  that 
success,  which  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
municipalities,  and  latterly  of  the  Imperial  Government,  to  the  immeuse 
value  of  commercial  education  for  a  commercial  people.  Therefore  the 
wonderful  increase  of  commercial  schools  is  a  result  and  not  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  trade  success  of  Germany." 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  the  rise  of  commercial  education  in 
Germany  is  ti-aced  to  the  Philadelphia  Exhibit  of  1876.  On  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  Powell  says;  '*lt  may  be  fairly  said  that  commercial  educa- 
tion hardly  existed  prior  to  1876,  the  time  of  the  Philadelphia  Exhibi- 
tion, when  Professor  Renleaux  made  bis  celebrated  report  on  the  Ger- 
man exhibits,  ^  Billig  und  Schlecht'  (cheap  and  bad),  although  it  is 
difficult  to  state  a  precise  date  at  which  the  feeling  caused  by  that 
remarkable  report  began  to  take  life  amongst  the  German  nation.'* 

While  German  education  appears  as  a  model  from  which  other  nations 
are  continually  drawing  lessons  and  suggestions,  much  dissatisfaction 
with  the  existing  conditions  is  expressed  by  many  leading  German  edu- 
cators. The  excellence  of  German  education  is  due  to  the  relation 
which  is  constantly  maintained  between  principles  and  practical  pro- 
cedure ;  the  pressure  of  new  subjects,  which  have  been  recently  forced 
into  the  programs,  has  destroyed  the  happy  balance  of  principle  and 
practice,  and  the  demand  arises  anew  for  harmonizing  the  two.  There 
is  a  wide-spread  apprehension  that  the  vital  energies  of  the  young  may 
be  sacrificed  by  excessive  application  to  mental  tasks.'  Psychological 
investigations  are  undertaken,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  an  exact  measure  of  the  fatigue  due  to  overstrain,  and  efforts 
are  made  to  reduce  the  excessive  amount  of  study  by  a  rational  correla- 
tion of  the  branches  required.  It  seems  probable  that  the  most  fruitful 
result  of  experimental  psychology,  so  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned, 
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will  be  its  exposure  of  the  true  nature  of  fatigue,  its  symptoms  and  its 
remedy. 

The  recently  organized  system  of  medical  inspection  for  the  schoc^s 
of  Berlin  is  another  measure  indicating  the  purpose  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  young  make  their  preparation  for  the  duties  of 
adult  life.  A  medical  officer  is  to  be  appointed  for  each  school,  but  no 
doctor  is  to  have  more  than  six  schools  under  his  charge,  and  this  will 
necessitate  a  staff  of  about  forty  doctors.  Their  duties  are :  (1)  Ex- 
amination of  all  children  on  entrance  as  to  their  physical  capacity  to 
attend  school.  (2)  Examination  of  the  physical  defects  of  such  chil- 
dren as  it  is  proposed  to  instruct  in  special  classes.  (3)  Examination 
of  absentees  through  alleged  illness.  (4)  If  desired,  to  give  a  verbal 
or  written  report  (a)  on  suspected  or  observed  cases  of  infectious  dis- 
ease, (b)  on  suspected  or  observed  defects  in  the  structure  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  school,  injurious  to  the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
(5)  To  have  a  fixed  consultation  hour  at  the  school  once  a  fortnight, 
when  the  teachers  can  ask  professional  advice.  Any  observations  made 
by  the  physician  in  his  official  capacity  may  only  be  published  with  the 
consent  of  the  School  Authority.  The  doctor  receives  a  remuneration 
of  $125  for  each  school. 

The  first  volume  of  the  general  bibliography  of  education  and  instruc- 
tion in  Germany  and  in  the  German  speaking  countries  has  just  been 
pul^ished  by  Karl  Kehrbach  under  the  auspices  of  the  **  Society  for  the 
history  of  education  and  instruction  in  Germany."  The  volume  com- 
prises 1244  pages,  and  is  much  more  than  a  simple  list  of  works,  arti- 
cles, reviews,  etc.  Each  title  is  accompanied  by  a  brief  resume  of  the 
subject  treated,  comprising  often  characteristic  citations.  This  society, 
which  was  founded  by  Mr.  Kehrbach  in  1 890,  has  already  published  the 
Momimenta  Oermaniae  Paedagogicay  a  work  in  seventeen  volumes, 
covering  all  matters  of  importance  in  the  history  of  education. 

FRANCE. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  secondary  education  in  France  has  outlined  its  inquiry 
and  thus  forecast  its  ultimate  report.  The  subjects  are  presented  in 
seven  classes.  The  first  comprises  statistics,  the  second  and  third  re- 
late to  administration  and  the  internal  conduct  of  the.  schools,  the  fourth 
and  most  extensive  to  studies  and  the  relation  of  secondary  to  primary 
and  to  technical  education.  Examinations  and  the  baccalaureate,  which 
form  the  fifth  division  of  the  inquiry,  and  inspection  and  scholarship 
funds  included  in  the  sixth,  are  all  features  peculiar  to  the  French  sys- 
tem and  concerning  which  the  University  world  is  greatly  agitated  and 
divided.  The  secondary  instruction  of  girls  forms  the  seventh  topic 
with  respect  to  which  the  Commission  states  that  it  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  distinct  investigation,  the  scope  of  which  is  to  be  determined  here- 
after. 

The  University  of  Lille  announces  the  establishment  of  a  laboratory 
of  the  science  of  education  to  work  in  connection  with  the  laboratory  of 
physiological  psychology  at  the  Sorbonne. 

A.   T.    s. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wlah  It,  the  publlahers  of  Education  will  send,  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  In  these  4solamnB. 

The  Story  op  France.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Consulate  of  Napoleon 
Bonapai-te.  By  Thomas  £.  Watson.  We  have  received  Volume  1  of  this  mona> 
mental  and  all-comprehensive  work,  which  is  the  result  of  exhaustive  research  and 
profound  scholarship.  The  author  well  remarks  than  **  as  long  as  men  continue  to 
find  interest  in  the  annals  of  the  past,  the  story  of  France  will  command  special 
attention.'*  He  has  gone  back  to  the  beginning  and  traces  the  development  of  the 
life,  the  laws,  the  literature,  and  all  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  French  people,  in  a 
scientific  and  a  very  clear  and  graphic  way.  Every  statement  is  supported  by 
authority.  Not  only  have  the  standard  histories  been  carefully  consulted  by  the 
author  in  preparing  his  work,  but  also  the  numerous  memoirs  and  autobiographies 
in  which  the  literature  of  France  is  unusually  rich.  While  cautious  on  doubtfu^ 
points  the  author  is  clear  and  positive  in  his  historical  judgments  and  the  reasons  for 
his  conclusions  are  satisfactorily  stated.  He  helps  the  student  to  think  for  himself 
and  at  the  same  time  guides  his  thinking  intelligently.  Volume  1  takes  the  reader  to 
the  last  years  of  Louis  XV.  We  shall  look  with  interest  for  the  advent  of  the 
second  volume.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2.60. 

Some  Recent  Mathematical  Works:  Geometry  of  Position,  by  Theodor  Reye« 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Strassburg,  translated  and  edited  by 
Thomas  F.  Holgate,  of  the  Northwestern  University,  consists  of  lectures  on  this 
subject  now  first  Englished  by  Doctor  Holgate,  although  there  have  been  Italian 
and  French  translations  of  the  famous  treatise.  The  translation  is  made  from  the 
latest  Grerman  edition  and  has  the  sanction  of  the  author.  It  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  students  of  higher  mathematics.  (The  Macmillan  Company).  Infinitesimal 
Analysis,  by  William  Benjamin  Smith,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, is  volume  I.  of  the  series  and  is  elementary,  treating  of  real  variables.  The 
author  says  the  volume  has  been  written  in  the  light  of  ten  years*  experience  in 
teaching  the  Calculus,  and  with  the  hope  that  the  student  will  attain  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  and  a  '^  mastery  of  the  most  powerful  weapon  of  thought  yet 
devised  by  the  wit  of  man.**  It  is  a  comprehensive  work  of  nearly  400  pages,, 
enriched  with  many  new  illustrations  and  exercises.  (The  Macmillan  Company). 
Integral  Calculus,  by  Daniel  Alexander  Murray,  of  Cornell  University,  and 
Differential  Calculus,  by  James  McMahon  and  Virgil  Snyder,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, are  volumes  in  the  Cornell  Mathematical  Series  now  being  published.  They 
are  designed  primarily  for  the  use  of  students  in  engineering,  although  both  books 
are  suitable  for  any  one  taking  up  the  study  of  calculus.  Many  new  and  valuable 
features  are  given  in  the  books,  making  them  attractive  treatises  and  commendable 
text-books  for  colleges.  In  each  book  answers  are  given  to  all  exercises.  (Ameri- 
can Book  Company.)  In  the  revised  edition  of  Dr.  James  M.  Taylor*s  Elements 
OF  THE  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  the  author  states  that  **  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  present  in  their  imity  the  three  methods  commonly  used  in  the 
calculus:  the  concept  of  rates  is  essential  to  a  statement  of  the  problems  of  the 
calculus;  the  principles  of  limits  make  possible  general  solutions  of  these  problems, 
and  the  laws  of  infinitesimals  greatly  abridge  these  solutions.**  The  book  is 
especially  rich  in  examples  and  applications  and  in  its  new  edition  will  doubtless 
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enjoy  a  renewed  prosperity  in  the  school-room.  (Glnn  &  Company.)  Elemekts 
OP  Plans  akd  Sphbbigal  Triooitombtrt,  by  J.  W.  Nicholson,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Louisiana  State  University,  is  designed  for  the  use  of  beginners  in 
this  subject.  In  scope  the  author  aims  to  present  the  common  and  most  essential 
elements,  the  endeavor  being  to  prepare  a  well-graded  text-book  at  once  simple, 
practical  and  thorough.  The  exercises  are  many,  the  definitions  are  clear,  the 
exposition  is  lucid  and  exact  It  is  a  gratifying  text-book  for  beginners  and  will 
have  a  prompt  welcome.  (The  Macmillan  Company).  The  Essentials  of  Plane 
Geometry,  by  Webster  Wells,  is  the  latest  addition  to  Wells'  most  excellent  series 
of  mathematical  text-books.  The  author  in  this  book  has  endeavored  to  make  a 
work  suited  to  the  needs  of  high  schools  and  academies.  He  has  made  a  number 
of  innovations  and  added  several  features  not  to  be  found  in  other  text-books  on 
this  subject.  A  goodly  number  of  problems  in  construction  are  given  in  which  the 
construction  or  proof  is  left  to  the  pupil.  (Leach,  Shewell  &  Company).  Analytic 
Obombtry,  by  J.  H.  Tanner  and  Joseph  Allen,  of  Cornell  University,  is  an  ele- 
mentary course  in  this  subject  and  is  a  part  of  the  Cornell  Series  of  Mathematics. 
The  authors  set  forth  the  principles  of  Analytics  in  a  simple  manner  although  it  is 
evident  that  rigor  of  treatment  is  regarded  as  more  important  than  simplicity.  The 
books  of  this  series  are  designed  primarily  for  students  in  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture, but  they  may  be  used  by  general  students  and  as  text-books  in  colleges  and 
technical  schools.  In  this  book  the  authors  have  introduced  a  number  of  features 
each  of  which  enhances  the  value  of  the  work.     (American  Book  Company). 

Elements  of  Trigonometry,  by  Andrew  W.  Phillips  and  Wendell  M.  Strong, 
is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Phillips-Loomis  Mathematical  Series  and  maintains  the 
high  standanl  of  the  authors.  Some  striking  features  characterize  this  text-book: 
the  simplicity  and  directness  of  the  treatment  of  the  plane  and  spherical  trigonome- 
try; the  emphasis  given  to  the  formulas  essential  to  the  solution  of  triangles;  the 
large  number  of  exercises;  the  graphical  representation  of  the  trigonometric, 
inverse  trigonometric,  and  hyperbolic  functions;  the  use  of  photo-engravings  of 
models  in  tlie  spherical  trigonometry ;  the  graphical  solution  of  spherical  triangles, 
etc.  The  definitions  are  exceedingly  lucid,  the  explanations  clear  and  the  exercises 
and  problems  new  and  practical.  It  is  an  excellent  work  with  many  strong  fea- 
tures and  deserving  of  extensive  use;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Minerals  in  Rock  Sections,  by  Lea  Mcllvaine  Luquer,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mineralogy,  Columbia  University,  aims  to  give  practical  methods  for  iden- 
tifying minerals  in  rock  sections  with  the  microscope,  and  is  especially  arranged 
for  students  in  technical  and  scientific  schools.  The  author  says  he  has  prepared 
the  text-book  with  the  view  of  putting  before  the  student  only  those  facts  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  recognition  and  identification  of  the  com* 
mon  minerals  in  rock  sections.  While  designed  for  use  by  beginners  the  author 
assumes  that  those  using  the  book  possess  an  elementary  knowledge  of  crystallog- 
raphy and  mineralogy.  An  optical  scheme  is  given  in  the  appendix,  with  the 
minerals  grouped  according  to  their  common  optical  characters.  New  York:  D. 
Van  Nostrand  Company. 

History  of  Greece,  by  Greorge  Willis  Botsford,  Ph.  D.,  of  Harvard  University, 
is  a  substantial  book  of  nearly  400  pages,  designed  for  use  in  high  schools  and  col- 
leges. The  author  has  a  profound  love  for  Grecian  history  and  writes  it  with 
graphic  pen  and  enthusiasm.      He  does  not  follow  the  path  so  faithfully  kept  by 
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most  writers  of  Grecian  liistory;  wars  are  not  the  sole  subjects  of  bis  chapters. 
Although  the  Greeks  were  almost  always  at  war,  there  is  little  need  in  a  text-book 
that  there  be  a  careful  enumeration  of  their  conquests  and  defeats,  their  armies  and 
war  ships.  Campaigns  and  battles  Dr.  Botsford  properly  subordinates,  and  gives 
prominent  attention  and  place  to  the  character  and  achievement  of  the  great  men 
of  Greece.  The  style  of  the  book  is  graceful  and  easy;  the  sub-divlsions  judiciously 
made,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  logical.  A  valuable  chapter  Is  that 
styled  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Greek  History,  in  which  are  given  the  periods  of  the 
history,  examples  of  outlines,  studies,  events  in  chronological  order  and  bibliog- 
raphy. There  are  ten  full-page  maps  and  many  small  maps  in  the  text;  ten  full- 
page  illustrations  and  upwards  of  sixty  illustrations  in  the  text.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  ^ 

We  have  received  a  sample  collection  of  the  well-known  and  praiseworthy  **  Perry 
Pictures  "  including  many  of  the  famous  subjects  of  the  world's  art,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  educational  purposes.  These  pictures  will  contribute  no  small  share  to 
the  education  and  cultivation  of  the  present  generation  of  school  children.  They  are 
a  step  in  the  right  direction, —  they  suggest  charming  thoughts,  cultivate  taste, 
inform  with  life  and  reality  scenes  and  personages  of  history,  render  impressions 
definite  and  lasting  and  rank  with  the  best  text-books  in  effectiveness  of  teaching. 
The  publisher  is  to  be  commended,  and  i8  commended  by  many  leading  educators  for 
his  enterprise  and  taste  in  selecting  and  putting  within  reach  of  all  classes  such 
choice  masterpieces  of  art  in  convenient  form  for  daily  reference.  There  are  1000 
subjects;  sold  by  the  hundred  at  one  cent  each,  or  twenty  for  thirty  cents.  The 
Perry  Pictures  Company,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 

Six  TOUKO  HUKTBRS,  OB  THB  AdVBHTURES  OF  THB  GbBYHODND  ClUB,  by  W. 

Gordon  Parker,  author  of  **  Grant  Burton,"  etc.,  with  illustrations  by  the  author, 
is  a  book  which  will  greatly  interest  boys.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  the 
Indian  territory,  where  a  party  of  boys  from  the  East  are  spending  the  summer 
vacation  at  a  lodge  owned  by  the  uncle  of  one  of  them.  Here  the  boys  engage  in 
hunting,  fishing  and  coursing  with  hounds;  but  their  most  thrilling  adventures 
come  from  contact  with  outlaws,  led  by  Cabrillo,  in  hiding  near  the  lodge.  What 
the  adventures  are  we  leave  to  the  readers  to  find  out;  the  book  abounds  in  lively 
descriptions  of  their  fortunes  and  misfortunes  which  will  intensely  interest  any  live 
boy.  The  book  is  healthy  in  tone;  the  boys  are  manly,  honest  and  of  good  princi- 
ples.   Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard;  price,  $1.26. 

Thb  Cocoa  Palm,  and  other  songs  for  children,  is  a  beautiful  collection  of 
words  and  music,  breathing  the  fragrance  of  the  sweet  tropic  isles  of  Hawaii, 
by  Mary  Dillingham  Frear.  Mrs.  Frear  is  the  wife  of  Judge  Frear,  one  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  by  President  McKlnley  to  draw  up  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  new  possessions  of  the  United  States,  formerly  the  Hawaiian 
Republic.  Mrs.  Frear  was  bom  in  the  islands  and  throughout  her  childhood 
and  youth  has  had  the  opportunity  to  drink  deeply  of  the  tropical  fascinations 
of  the  ^* Paradise  of  the  Pacific"  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  quaint 
and  original  native  Hawaiian  melodies,  which  are  as  distinct  from  all  other 
music  as  the  negro  melodies,  and  even  more  engaging  than  the  latter.  The  songs 
of  this  book  reproduce  something  of  the  spirit  of  that  wave-lapped  and  mountain- 
crowned  country  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  The  picturesque  Cocoa-Palm,  the  soft 
cooing  of  the  turtle-dove,  the  murmer  of  the  sea  in  the  beautiful  shells  of  the 
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sandy  beach,  the  chatter  of  the  gossipy  Minah  birds,  and  the  wild  glory  of  the 
qnenchless  volcanoes  are  made  visible  and  audible  in  the  words  and  music  that  are 
so  sympathetically  and  tastefully  wedded  in  these  choice  songs  for  the  home  and 
the  school-room.  There  is  a  freshness  and  originality  about  the  volume  that  will 
impress  its  charm  even  upon  those  who  have  never  visited  the  islands,  while  to 
those  who  have  been  there  and  cherish  precious  memories  of  sweet,  lotus-eating 
days  in  that  land  of  eternal  balm  it  will  revive  all  the  old  experiences  and  awaken 
a  new  desire  to  revisit  the  land  across  the  sea.  Children  everywhere  will  delight 
in  this  song-book.  The  illustrations  are  by  Bessie  Foster  French.  Chicago:  Lyon 
&  Healy;  San  Francisco:  William  Doxey. 

Pauline  Wymak,  by  Sophie  May,  author  of  "The  Asbury  Twins,"  "Quinne- 
basset  Girls,"  etc,  is  written  with  a  remarkable  insight  into  the  thought  and  life  of 
girls,  and  sympathy  in  the  perplexities,  aspirations  and  disappointments  of  their 
experience.  Her  characters  are  natural  and  skillfully  placed  in  scenes  that  are 
described  as  only  such  an  author  can  whose  study  of  girlhood  has  been  thorough 
and  exhaustive.  Pauline  Wyman  is  a  typical  New  England  girl  whose  strong, 
beautiful  character  is  developed  by  her  environment.  How  she  overcomes  unfavor- 
able surroundings,  her  experience  in  teaching  school,  the  interesting  circumstances 
in  a  young  girl's  life,  are  all  told  with  the  same  originality  and  freshness  which 
have  drawn  a  multitude  of  young  people  to  the  author's  previous  work  in  the 
"  Quinnebasset  Series,"  and  will  be  followed  by  the  reader  with  unflagging  inter- 
est.    Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard;  price,  $1.25. 

A  LiTTLS  Book  of  Missouri  Versr,  collected  and  edited  by  Prof.  James  S. 
Snoddy,  now  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Valley  City,  N.  Dakota,  but  formerly  of 
Woodson  Institute,  Richmond,  Mo.,  is  a  book  of  considerable  merit.  It  contains  a 
large  number  of  short  pieces  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  not  a  few  of  which  have 
the  ring  of  genuine  poetry.  It  was  a  most  fitting  tiling  thus  to  gather  the  best 
poetic  thought  of  Missouri  into  these  200  pages.  The  editor  has  shown  discriminat- 
ing judgment  and  gives  us  a  bouquet  of  very  fragrant  prairie  flowers.  His  example 
might  well  be  followed  in  other  states. 

Harper  &  Brothers  announce  a  series  to  be  known  as  "  Harper's  Scientific 
Memoirs,"  in  which  will  be  published  important  articles  and  papers,  such  as 
accounts  of  important  discoveries,  reports  of  experiments  upon  which  much  of 
present-day  science  depends,  first-hand  explanations  of  essential  facts,  etc.,  and 
these  to  be  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Prof.  Joseph  S.  Ames,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  The  papers  in  this  series  will  be  printed  in  thin  octavo  volumes, 
each  containing  a  complete  article,  with  notes  and  explanations  and  references  to 
contemporary  or  later  work.  Two  volumes  of  this  series  are  now  ready,  both 
edited  by  Professor  Ames:  one  on  The  Free  Expansion  op  Gases,  containing 
memoirs  by  Gay-Lussac,  Joule,  and  Joule  and  Thomson;  the  other  containing Fraun- 
hofer's  papers  on  Prismatic  and  Diffraction  Spectra.  Other  volumes  are  in 
preparation. 

To  Heath's  Modem  Language  Series  has  been  added  La  Tulipe  Noire,  by  Alex- 
ander Dumas,  abridged  and  edited  with  notes  by  C.  Fontaine.  In  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  class-room,  the  editor  has  cut  down  the  story  fully  one-fourth;  the 
essentials  of  the  story  have  been  preserved.  It  makes  a  delightful  reading  book  for 
first  and  second  year  classes  in  French.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 
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Natural  Philosophy;  by  Isaac  Sharpless,  is  now  put  forth  in  a  revised  form 
under  the  editorship  of  C.  Canby  Balderston,  who  has  made  many  changes  in  the 
text  and  rewritten  many  of  the  chapters.  The  changes  and  emendations  are  of 
pronounced  value,  serving  to  bring  the  book  up  to  date  and  making  it  now  one  of 
the  best  of  text-books  on  physics  in  the  schools.  The  revision  editor  had  added  a 
laboratory  manual  of  physics,  thereby  making  the  student  well  equipped  for  actual 
laboratory  work  in  the  subject.     Philadelphia:  Lippincott  Company. 

Two  editions  of  the  Sir  Roger  db  Covbelby  Papers,  from  The  Spectator,  come 
to  us  this  month,  one  from  Ginn  &  Company,  edited  by  Mary  E.  Litchfield,  the 
other  from  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  and  edited  by  William  Henry  Hudson,  of 
Leland  Stanford  University,  These  editions  are  freshly  made  to  meet  college 
requirements  and  are  replete  with  facts,  criticisms  and  exegetical  notes  that  the 
student  will  need  to  know  or  have  in  his  preparations  for  entrance  examinations. 
Each  of  the  books  supplies  all  the  needs  of  the  student  and  each  is  eminently  satis- 
factory alike  to  the  teacher  and  the  student. 

Thb  Studbnt's  Book  op  Days  and  Birthdays,  by  Edith  A.  Sawyer,  contains 
apt  quotations  for  every  day  of  the  year;  founders*  days  and  presidents'  birthdays 
of  the  leading  colleges;  and  blank  pages  on  which  one^s  friends  may  write  their 
names,  etc.  It  is  most  carefully  edited,  the  selections  being  of  a  high  grade;  noth- 
ing meretricious  or  frivolous  being  admitted  to  its  pages.  The  book  is  daintily  got^ 
ten  up,  is  printed  on  fine  paper  and  bound  handsomely.  It  will  be  a  handy  book 
for  everyone,  a  charming  gift  book  and  a  source  of  comfort  at  all  times.  Boston: 
Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Company. 

Braided  Straws,  by  Elizabeth  E.  Foulke,  author  of  *'  Twilight  Stories,"  is  a 
little  book  of  short  stories  and  poems  designed  for  use  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
primary  school  and  in  the  nursery.  The  stories  are  most  charmingly  told,  each 
one  being  alive  with  incident  and  pui^ose,  full  of  the  human  element  and  alto- 
gether delightful  in  tone  and  spirit.  The  stories  tell  themselves  and  he  must  be  a 
dull  boy,  or  she  a  dull  girl  who  does  not  find  them  **  catching  and  holding  read- 
ing.** The  book  ought  to  find  prompt  recognition  in  all  primary  schools.  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Company. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Cleveland  is  preparing  a  series  of  Historical  Readers,  the  first 
volume  of  which  is  under  the  title  of  The  Pbriod  op  Discovbry  akd  Exploration. 
This  series  is  intended  for  use  in  grammar  schools;  it  will  consist  of  five  books  In 
which  is  set  forth  vivid  scenes  in  our  history.  Each  book  will  be  printed  In  large 
type  and  furnished  at  a  low  price.  For  the  series,  Mr.  Meynelle,  the  artist,  has 
made  some  pen  illustrations;  the  costumes  are  said  to  be  absolutely  correct.  Miss 
Cleveland  Is  a  painstaking  student  and  a  charming  writer.  Her  books  are  held  in 
high  repute  in  schools  and  this  new  series  will  unquestionably  receive  cordial  wel- 
come from  teachers.    Boston:  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Company. 

To  the  series  of  French  books  published  by  the  American  Book  Company  have 
been  added  La  Cigalb  chbz  lbs  Fourmis,  edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by 
Thomas  J.  Farrar;  Sblbctbd  Lbttbrs  op  Madamb  db  Sbvigkb,  for  school  use,  by 
L.  C.  Synis;  and  Ihtroduotort  Fbbnch  Prose  Composition,  by  Victor  E.  Fran- 
cois. Each  book  Is  choicely  gotten  up  and  contains  just  the  kind  of  reading  and 
study  matter  teachers  are  demanding.  For  first  year  studenu  these  books  are 
incomparable;  American  Book  Company, 
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The  Public  School  Mental  Arithmetic,  by  J.  A.  McLellan  and  A.  F.  Ames,, 
is  based  on  McLellan  and  Dewey's  »*  Psychology  of  Number."  It  is  unique  in 
construction  and  method;  those  familiar  with  other  books  in  this  series  will  find 
this  to  be  cast  on  lines  that  appeal  to  improved  teaching  and  better  methods.  It  is- 
a  book  rational  in  purpose  and  execution,  practical  in  every  problem,  accurately 
graded  and  fi^ee  from  puzzles.  It  is  a  book  for  growth  and  has  merits  not  possessed 
by  other  mental  arithmetic  tezt-boolLB;  the  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Stoky  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  by  H.  A.  Guerber,  is  a  late  addition 
to  the  Eclectic  School  Readings.  It  is  intended  as  an  historical  reader  or  an  intro- 
duction or  supplement  to  a  text-book  oir history.  The  story  is  told  in  a  charming 
manner,  the  vivid  scenes  of  our  history  being  set  forth  with  graphic  power.  There 
is  an  absence  of  fine  writing,  but  the  reader  will  find  that  there  is  an  abundance  of 
good  narrative  of  the  kind  to  interest  children  and  instruct  them  in  the  stirring 
events  of  our  nation's  history.  It  is  a  sterling  book  and  merits  hearty  welcome. 
American  Book  Company. 

L.  Prang  &  Company, —  now  the  Taber-Prang  Art  Company  —  Boston,  send  out  a 
few  little  Easter  cards  and  booklets  in  which  Easter  lilies  and  angel  figures  pre- 
dominate. We  miss  the  profusion  of  birds  and  flowers  as  well  as  Easter  lilies  and 
exquisitely  finished  booklets  of  other  days.  But  doubtless  we  shall  see  these  again 
when  the  new  firm  gets  well  under  way. 

A  Teachers'  Manual  to  accompany  L.  A.  W.  Wilson's  History  Reader  for 
Elementary  Schools,  contains  suggestions  for  teaching  history  in  the  lower  grades,, 
for  every  month  in  the  school  year.  The  reader  is  arranged  with  special  reference 
to  holidays  and  the  manual  gives  abundant  help  for  the  making  of  these  days  inter- 
esting and  profitable.  It  is  a  valuable  little  book  of  some  fifty  pages,  and  suggest- 
ive to  all  teachers  of  history.     Macmillan  Company;  price,  50  cents. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  choice  piece  of  music  for  piano  or  organ, 
entitled  Holy  Angels,  published  by  the  Union  Mutual  Music  and  Novelty  Com- 
pany, New  York,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  beautiful  reverie,  suitable  for  Easter.  Sent  for 
25  cents,  by  the  [publishers. 


PERIODICALS. 

Harper***  MagoMine  for  AprU,  under  the  beading  Honor  to  whom  Honor  is  Due,  con- 
tains a  noble  tribute  to  the  Amerioan  Regular,  the  .man  who  fights  in  the  ranks  the 
battles  of  the  nation,  bearing  the  brurU  or  the  battle,  showing  superb  courage,  and  en- 
during untold  hardship,  with  little  ohanoe  of  being  named  among  the  world's  heroes. 
We  are  glad  to  see  his  merit  handsomely  recognized  bv  Mr.  Zogbanm,  in  this  article. 

Teachers  will  be  especially  interested  in  Mr.  William  James'  third  article  entitled 

Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology  in  TheAtlantIo  Monthly  for  April.    The  same  number 
-  contains  an  interesting  paper  on  The  Solar  System  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries. 

The  Quarterly  Eevien^a  striking  paper  on  women  Poets  appears  in  The  Living  J ge^ihe 

first  half  in  the  number  of  April  1. Cleveland  Moflrett.a8  special  lepresentative   of 

MeClure*$  Magazine,  made  the  trip  over  the  Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy  and  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Bailroads  in  the  recent  record  breftking  experimental  trip  in 
a  "race  against  time,"  and  describes  his  experiences  and  various  incidents  of  the  trip 

in  the  April  number  of  this  popular  magazine. Havelock  Ellis,  the  English  psychoI. 

legist,  writes  of  *'  The  Stuff  that  Dreams  are  Made  of,"  In  the  April  number  of  Apple- 
tone^  Popular  Science  Monthly. Admiral  Sampson  writes  graphically  for  The  Century, 

describing  the  work  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  in  the  Spanish  war.  The  article  is  fully  illus- 
trated.  George  C  Lorimer,  D.D.,  contributes  a  notable  article  on  The  World's  In- 

debtness  to  the  Jew,  to  the  March  number  of  The  Coming  Age, The  issues  of  Th€ 

Touth't  Con^anion  continue  to  Instlfy  the  reputation  of  that  paper  as  the  leading  young 
people's  paper  of  the  age.    It  is  no  small  part  of  the  modern  youth's  education  to  take 

and  read  such  a  bright,  fresh  original  journal. Our  Dumb  Animals  comes  regularly  to 

our  table  and  is  replete  with  matters  of  interest  to  all  lovers  of  animals. Succese  is 

meeting  with  deserved  success.    It  is  full  of  meat  and  inspiration. 
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THE  RISE  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

8UPT.  AARON  GOVE,  DENVER,  COLORADO. 

THE  evolution  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  has  varied 
in  rapidity  from  1839,  when  Nathan  Bishop,  the  first  city 
superintendent,  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  to  the  present  time.  The  office  had  a  temporary 
existence  in  Springfield  before  it  was  established  in  Boston,  but 
had  been  discontinued  there.  Professor  Greene  was  superintend- 
ent at  Springfield  in  1842,  and  the  office  ended  with  his  service. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  initial  movement  which  has  resulted 
in  a  custom  now  quite  generally  adopted.  Just  now  the  whirl 
and  buzz  of  change  seems  greater  than  ever.  Out  of  the  agita- 
tion, and  because  of  the  disposition  of  communities  to  define  the 
duties  of  that  office  and  establish  its  functions  firmly,  arise  move- 
ments for  changes  of  school  laws  in  cities,  recently  illustrated  by 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Indiana{)olis,  Cleveland  and  others. 
The  fact  that  these  cities  are  moving  measurably  at  the  same  time, 
independently  each  of  the  other,  affords  a  basis  for  the  opinion 
that  the  movement  is  natural  and  reasonable.  A  tendency,  defi- 
nitely to  place  responsibility  for  public  work  has  been  growing  for 
several  years  in  all  departments  of  municipal  government,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  school  administration.  In  this  movement  it  must  be 
expected  that  with  those  who  have  the  power  and  ability, 
extremes  will  be  reached. 

One  notices  that  an  admirable  school  law, —  admirable  in  most 
respects  —  prepared  by  the  Chicago  Commission  and  turned  down 
by  the  Illinois  legislature;  and  that  of  Detroit,  prepared  in  the 
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same  way  with  defeat  promised  in  the  Michigan  legislature,  failed 
of  passage,  not  only  because  of  laok  of  information  on  the  part  of 
the  legislators,  but  quite  as  much  because  of  difference  of  opinion 
among  school  people  themselyes.    Indianapolis,  as  usual,  sets  the 
pace  and  Indiana  leads  in  admirable  school  legislation ;  without 
agitation  or  commotion  a  school  law  for  the  government  of  the 
schools  of  Indianapolis,  including  all  the  admirable  measures  of 
Chicago^  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  has  become  the  law  of  the  state ; 
and  this  without  serious  opposition  and  with  the  concurrence  and 
agreement  of  the  school  people  of  Indianapolis.    The  chief  obsta- 
cle to  progress  is  and  ever  will  be,  the  compulsory  relinquishing 
of  petty  executive  power  which  is  a  mistaken  function  of  any 
controlling  Board  of  Direction.      The  possession   of  power   is 
usually  accompanied  by  the  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  to  participate  in  any  measure  that  will  detract  from 
personal  influence.    In  seeking  for  efficient  school  administration, 
and  with  the  belief  that  personal  responsibility  is  the  factor  to  be 
considered,   the  disposition  to  place  absolute  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  superintendent  is  threatening  and  harmful.    The 
people  of  our  country  are  still  democrats  to  the  extent  that  per- 
sonal liberty  and  independent  action  without  appearance  of  des- 
potic dictation  is  demanded ;  and  so  when  the  proposition  is  made 
to  place  unlimited  authority  in  the  hands  of  one  man  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  suspicions  arise  and  opposition  obtains  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  proposed  reform.     While  the  history  of  the 
•operation  of  the  Cleveland  law  so  far  under  the  generalship  of 
Messrs.  Jones  a&d  Sargent,  presents  to  outsiders  an  appearance 
of  great  smoothness  and  efficiency,  and  while  the  workings  there, 
to  the  onlookers  seem  incomparably  smooth,  sufficient  time  has 
not  yet  elapsed  to  prove  the  virtue  of  the  absolute  government 
for  which  Cleveland  is  provided  by  law.     One  is  led  also  to  ask, 
is  that  government  as  absolute,  and  are  the  directors  and  superin- 
tendent as  supreme  in  dictating  as  the  reading  of  the  law  indi- 
cates? 

One  feature  of  these  proposed  reforms  already  adopted  by 
Cleveland  and  Indianapolis  and  measurably  by  St.  Louis,  would 
better  be  more,  and  a  second,  less,  emphatic.  To  the  first  I  refer 
to  defined  limitations  on  the  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  Up  to  the  present  it  has  seemed  exceedingly  difficult 
if  not  impossible,  for  a  Board  of  Education,  either  as  a  whole  or 
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as  indinduals,  to  refrain  from  participating  in  the  executive  work 
of  the  superintendent.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  the 
appointment  of  teacbei-s,  in  transfera,  in  the  adjustments  of  sala- 
ries by  grade,  in  the  thousand  details  whereby  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  the  pupil  is  temporarily  affected,  for  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  refrain  from  participating  in  acting  thereon, 
is  frequently  an  act  of  self-denial  bordeiing  on  heroism.  Such 
conduct  cannot  be  true  of  all  boards  or  of  all  individual  members 
of  boards,  but  it  is  quite  customary  enough  to  be  noticeable. 

What  objection  to  comparing  the  conduct  of  a  school  corpora- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  a  great  business  corporation,  each  of  which 
is  directed  by  a  board  of  control  and  administered  by  an  executive 
officer?  It  would  be  counted  a  misfortune  to  that  railroad  where, 
in  the  construction  of  a  bridge,  after  the  board  had  directed  the 
kind  of  bridge,  the  expense  and  the  time  of  its  completion,  for  a 
member  of  the  directory  to  give  instructions  or  interfere  with  the 
execution  of  the  building.  Is  not  this  comparable  to  the  admin- 
istration of  city  schools  ?  It  is  unfortunate  for  a  member  of  a 
legislative  body  to  undertake  to  be  the  executive  of  the  laws  he 
himself  makes.  To  go  to  the  highest  plane  for  illustration,  the 
Board  of  Education  is  the  Congress;  the  Superintendent  the 
executive ;  the  Congress  is  competent  and  its  duties  are  plainly 
set  forth,  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
the  country's  interests ;  to  make  appropriations  for  the  payment 
of  expenses;  to  grade  the  offices  and  fix  salaries  for  grades, — 
never  for  individuals, —  to  provide  for  the  manner  and  method  of 
appointment  and  to  hand  down  those  rules  and  regulations  to  the 
executive  whose  duties  are  mandatory, —  namely,  to  do  as  he  is 
told  to  do  and  to  do  nothing  else,  with  discretion  in  method  of 
execution. 

The  few  cities  that  have  a  Board  of  Education  that  has  confined 
the  action  to  legislation, —  and  there  are  several  in  the  country, — 
have  pursued  an  unembarrassed  and  successful  career  year  after 
year,  increasing  in  efficiency  and  growing  in  number  from  the 
beginning;  while  those  cities  that  have  been  subjected  to  indi- 
vidual interference  by  members  of  boards  of  control  are  still 
floundering  in  the  sea  of  uncertainty  and  discouragement,  with 
only  that  success  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  selection  of  a 
few  hundred  competent  teachers  and  principals,  who  are  too  able 
and  too  strong  to  be  thwarted  in  proper  efforts  by  the  whirl  of 
disturbed  atmosphere  amongst  their  superiors. 
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The  outcome  is  sure  to  bring  a  modified  conduct  of  schools  and 
a  greater  personal  responsibility  with  the  superintendent;  but 
never  permanently  do  personal  as  to  make  him  absolute.  A  super- 
intendent ought  never  to  have  power  of  selecting  and  appointing 
teachers ;  that  position  supposes  an  infallibility  in  judgment  that 
belongs  to  no  one  man.  The  Board  of  Education  should  make 
provision  for  the  examining  and  certificating  of  competent  material 
for  the  various  departments  in  the  schools;  such  certificates  to 
issue  from  other  authority  than  the  superintendent  alone  ;  lists  of 
that  material  properly  accredited  and  placed  in  the  superintend- 
ent's hands,  furnish  him  with  competent  instruments  for  accom- 
plishing his  work  without  embarrassing  him  with  the  suspicion 
of  the  public  that  his  appointments  are  partial ;  and  at  the  same 
time  with  ample  assurance  of  the  competency  of  the  appointee 
except  along  the  lines  where  only  actual  work  in  the  school-room 
can  determine. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  IN  ELEMENTARr  SCHOOLS. 

PROF.  JAMES  S.  SXODDT, 
State  Norwud  School,  VaUey  CUy,  North  Dakota. 

IN  our  elementary  schools,  the  most  unsatisfactory  study  pur- 
sued is  probably  English  grammar.  Recognizing  this  fact, 
many  leading  educators  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  prepared 
books  on  language  lessons  which  are  so  well  adapted  to  the  differ- 
ent grades  that  grammar,  as  a  study,  in  many  schools  has  been 
excluded.  The  object  which  the  authors  of  these  books  have  in 
view  is  an  effort  in  the  right  direction.  The  idea  that  a  child,  at 
the  beginning,  should  be  drilled  in  the  use  of  language  as  the 
expression  of  thought  is  undoubtedly  correct ;  for  pupils  in  the 
lower  grades  should  be  taught  the  use  of  language  rather  than 
reasons  for  its  use.  In  these  grades  the  facts  of  language  should 
be  taught  rather  than  the  rules  of  grammar  ;  for  the  etymological 
changes  in  modern  English  are  so  very  few  and  simple  that  chil- 
dren can,  at  an  early  age,  leam  most  of  them  without  knowing 
anything  about  the  rules  in  regard  to  these  changes. 

The  suggestions  contained  in  many  of  the  language  lesson 
books  are  admirably  suited  to  the  lower  grades,  but  they  are  not 
all  fully  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
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grades.  In  these  grades  something  mor^  than  mere  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  language  is  necessary ;  some  of  the 
principles  concerning  the  laws  which  control  the  changes,  the 
development,  and  the  usages  of  our  language  should  be  taught. 
But  how  can  this  be  done?  Shall  we  use  a  text-book  on  English 
grammar?  Francis  W.  Parker  says,  "Technical  grammar,  as  it 
is  usually  taught,  effectually  disgusts  children  and  bars  the  way' 
to  deeper  insight  into  the  beauty  and  strength  of  language.'** 
Nearly  every  teacher  who  has  attetiipted  to  teachjtechnical  gram- 
mar to  pupils  in  classes  below  high  school  work  will  agree  with 
Mr.  Parker  in  this  statement.  Why  is  this  true?  Are  the  teach- 
ers in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  to  blame,  or  is  the  fault 
with  the  text-books  in  current  use?  The  teachers,  in  some 
instances,  may  be  justly  blamed,  but  the  main  fault  can  probably 
be  traced  to  the  books  commonly  called  '*  English  grammars." 
Nothing  in  our  school  work  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  defini- 
tions and  rules  set  forth  in  some  of  these  books.  In  many  of 
them,  which  strange  to  say,  are  made  to  include  orthography  and 
prosody,  English  grammar  is  defined  to  be  a  science  which  teaches 
how  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly.  The 
word  ''correctly,"  if  it  has  any  meaning  in  its  use  here,  implies 
that  the  definitions  an  J  rules  contained  in  these  books  are  founded 
upon  verbal  forms  and  the  relations  of  these  forms  to  other  words 
in  the  sentences,  and  not  upon  the  thoughts  expressed  in  them. 
But  modern  English  is  preeminently  an  uninflected  language ;  and 
the  laws  governing  its  usages  are  based  chiefly  upon  the  logical 
arrangements  of  the  words  in  the  sentence  rather  than  upon  the 
inflected  forms  of  words.  About  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  authors 
of  these  books,  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  inflections  of  our  lan- 
guage in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  development,  and  not  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  English,  in  its  present  state,  is  almost  a  gram- 
marless  tongue,  fill  their  books  with  rules  which  have  very  little 
and  often  no  application  to  the  English  language.  Many  of  these 
rules  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin  grammar  where  the  meaning  in 
the  sentence  depends  upon  the  inflectional  forms  of  the  words 
used;  whereas  in  English  it  depends  chiefly  upon  the  logical 
construction  of  the  sentence.  The  rules :  "  A  verb  must  agree 
with  its  subject  in  person  and  number."  "  An  adjective  or  parti- 
ciple belongs  to  a  noun  or  pronoun."  "  Active  verbs  and  preposi- 

*  Notes  and  Talks  on  Teaoblog.   P.  98. 
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tions  govern  nouns  in  the  objectiye  case/'  etc.,  do  not  have  the 
same  meaning  when  applied  to  English  sentences  as  they  do  in 
their  application  to  Latin.  The  sentence,  The  good  hoyn  love  the 
girl^  expressed  in  Latin  is,  Boni  pueri  pueUam  amant ;  but  Hie 
hoyn  love  the  good  girl  is,  Pueri  bonam  puellam  amavd.  Here  it  is 
clear  that  the  different  meanings  expressed  in  the  two  English 
sentences  are  indicated  by  the  logical  arrangement ;  the  words  in 
the  two  sentences  are  identical  as  far  as  form  is  concerned.  If 
the  terms  *' agree,"  "belong  to,"  and  "govern,"  have  any  applica- 
tion to  English  sentences  and  are  to  be  used  in  the  teaching  of 
English  grammar,  they  should  be  used  with  the  understanding 
that  the  application  is  specially  limited  to  our  parsing  exercises ; 
for,  as  far  as  inflection  is  concerned,  these  statements  with  regard 
to  agreement,  government,  etc.,  are  exceptions  rather  than  general 
rules.* 

Parsing  exercises,  as  class  drills,  may,  however,  in  many 
instances  be  advantageous;  the  rules  mentioned  above,  together 
with  other  rules  borrowed  from  Latin  grammars,  if  used  with 
proper  reservations,  may  assist  pupils  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  construction  of  English  sentences.  Professor  Hinsdale 
says,  "  Pupils  should  be  taught  the  facts  and  relations  that  are 
expressed  by  inflections  and  position,  and  the  best  way  to  do  it  is 
to  require  them  to  describe  the  words,  telling  what  they  are  and 
naming  their  properties ;  for  that  is  what  parsing  is."f  But  we 
should  be  very  careful,  as  Richard  Grant  White  says  how  we 
"measure  our  English  corn  in  Latin  bushels"  ;  j:  for  some  of  these 
borrowed  rules  and  many  which  are  made  up  by  the  authors  of 
these  text'books  are  not  only  useless  but  are  misleading.  The 
rule  requiring  the*  superlative  to  be  used  only  in  comparing  more 
than  two  things,  belongs  to  Latin  and  not  to  English  grammar; 
for  our  best  writers  use  the  superlative  in  comparing  two  things 
whenever  euphony  requires  it;  and,  moreover,  there  are  instances 
when  we  have  no  English  idiom  by  means  of  which  we  can 
express  the  comparison  of  two  things  by  using  a  comparative 
degree  ;  for  example:  If  two  people  are  at  work,  one  happens  to 
finish  his  task  and  says  to  the  other,  '^I  finished  mine  first,"  what 
else  could  he  say  that  would  be  more  idiomatic  and  expressive? 

*  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pronouns  and  tbe  verb  be  all  the  Inflectional  endings 
ol  modem  English  can  be  printed,  In  long  primer  type,  In  a  spaod  one  Inch  square. 

t  T&uMng  the  Languoffe  Aria,  by  B.  ▲.  Hinsdale,  p.  168,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

t  Wordi  amd  their  U»u,  p.  880,  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co. 
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In  many  text-books  we  find  a  rule  prohibiting  the  placing  of  the 
adverb  between  to  of  the  infinitive  and  the  infinitive  itself.  But 
this,  too,  is  a  role  which  belongs  to  the  text-books  and  not  to 
literary  English.*  The  sentence,  To-morrow  is  Sunday^  is  as  good 
idiomatic  English  as  To-morrow  will  he  Sunday^  but  grammatical 
precisionists  tell  us  that  the  former  is  incorrect,  because  the  verb 
has  not  the  future-tense  form;  probably  not  knowing  that  the 
English  language  originally  had  no  regular  forms  or  set"  verb- 
phrases  by  which  future  time  was  expressed  except  by  using  the 
regular  present-tense  forms.  I  wonder  if  these  precisionists 
always  say,  ^^ I  shall  go  to  toton  to-morrow^^^  instead  of  lam  going  to 
town  to-morrow?  A  teacher  once  gave  his  class  the  following 
rule:  ^^  A  preposition  is  a  bad  word  to  end  a  sentence  with.'' 
The  pupils,  who  forget  most  rules  of  grammar  which  they  are 
required  to  learn  in  school,  are  to  be  congratulated;  but  the  rule 
given  by  this  teacher  is  well  worth  remembering.  True,  it  has 
no  application  whatever  to  the  laws  or  principles  which  control 
the  construction  of  English  sentences,  but  it  serves  to  show  that 
the  teacher  who  was  attempting  to  be  precise,  unconsciously  used 
good  idiomatic  English. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  in  our  parsing  exercises,  the  rules 
copied  from  Latin  grammars  should  be  used  with  reservation;  we 
might  extend  this  caution  further  and  say  that  all  parsing  in 
English  grammar  should  be  used  with  reservation.  The  English 
is  the  least  grammatical  of  all  languages;  no  language  can  boast 
of  such  graceful  flexibility;  its  idiom  can  not  be  restrained  by 
grammatical  rules;  in  short,  it  was  not  ma^e  to  parse.  Many  of 
our  everyday  idiomatic  expressions  can  not  be  so  reconstructed 
that  they  can  be  parsed  in  accordance  with  the  rules  ordinarily 
laid  down  in  the  text-books..  In  the  sentences,  ffe  is  a  friend  of 
mine^  and  Give  me  that  book  of  John's^  shall  we  parse  "  mine  "  and 
^^ John's"  in  the  possessive  case,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the 
objective  case  "  governed"  by  prepositions?  In  the  sentences,  ^ 
you  please^  and  If  she  please^f  you  and  she  can  not  logically  be 
parsed  as  nominatives  used  as  subjects;  for  the  meaning  here  is, 
Xf^  it  please  yo%  If  it  please  her^  in  which  you  and  tier  are  datives 
following  the  impersonal  verb^^^a^e.  In  the  sentence,  ^^ffe  was 
given  a  dinner,^'  according  to  the  rules  for  parsing  generally  found 

*  See  BdBkervill  and  Sewell's  Grammar,  p.  824,  American  Book  Co. 
t  An  explanation  of  tliese  and  other  similar  Idioms  Is  given  by  Prof.  E.A.Allen  in  taU 
JBngU»h  Oranunar  Viewed  from  aU  Sidee,  BDUCATioif,  Maroo,  '89. 
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ijQ  the  ,textrbooks,  he  should  be  parsed  as  the  subject  of  was  given^ 
adverb  in  the  passive  voice ;  but  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice,  it  is 
claimed,  is  one  ^^that  represents  the  subject  as  acted  upon  ";  novir, 
the  meaning  implied  in  this  sentence  is,  A  dinner  was  'given  to  him, 
consequently  the  pronoun  he  can  not  logically  be  parsed  as  the 
subject.  Many  expressions  in  daily  use  are  too  flexible  to  be 
restrained  by  iron-bound  rules:  A  house  to  rent  is  more  frequently 
used  than  A  Souse  to  be  rented ;  A  bridge  is  building  is  as  good 
English  as  A  bridge  is  being  built ;  I  am  ii\formed  is  as  good  as 
I  have  been  informed.  Lincoln,  in  his  speech  at  Gettysburg,  said, 
*'  We  are  met^^  In  order  to  please  the  precisionists  I  suppose  he 
should  have  said.  We  have  met.  Some  of  our  idioms  which  are 
used  by  our  best  writers  are  not  even  logical:  The  two  first,  as  it 
is  often  used,  is  not  logical ;  for,  it  may  be  logically  claimed  that 
since  in  any  given  series  there  can  be  but  one  first,  the  expression 
should  be  made  to  read.  The  first  two;  and  the  sentence,  I  don't 
think  he  will  come,  logically  speaking,  should  he,  I  think  he  will  not 
come.  But  these  and  many  similar  idiomatic  expressions  defying 
both  grammar  and  logic,  stand  as  characteristics  of  our  noble 
Teutonic  ancestry.  Because  they  can  not  be  used  in  the  text- 
books as  models  for  parsing,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  call 
them  examples  of  bad  English.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  our 
vernacular  language  and  can  not  be  exiled  from  it  by  any  parsing 
scheme  no  matter  how  ingenious  it  may  be. 

Probably  the  most  common  mistake  found  in  the  so-called 
English  grammars  which  are  inflicted  upon  the  young  people  in 
our  preparatory  schools  is  in  the  classification  of  the  English  verb. 
Take,  if  you  please,  a  few  of  these  books  and  examine  the  lists  of 
irregular  verbs.  Nearly  all  include  in  these  lists  the  verbs:  ?Mve, 
hide,  burn,  sleep,  weep,  feel,  etc.,  which  are  all  perfectly  regular, 
in  fact  as  regular  as  the  verb  love,  "In  order  to  be  convinced  of 
this  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  Maetzner,  Sievers,  Earle,  Whit- 
ney, and  other  philologists  who  have  written  such  valuable  expo- 
sitions with  regard  to  the  English  verb;  all  that  is  necessary  is  a 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  earlier  masterpieces  of  our  mother-tongue. 
The  pages  of  Chaucer,  Langland  and  Gower  teem  with  inflec- 
tional endings  of  our  verb.  One  of  the  principles  of  the  Teutonic 
group  of  languages,  of  which  the  English  as  well  as  the  German 
is  a  member,  is  that  the  verb  is  so  inflected  that  it  can  be,  and  is 
regularly  divided  into  two  classes:  the  strong  or   irregular 
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verbs,  such  as ^07716,  give,  throwj  etc.,  or  those  which  form  their 
past  tense  by  a  change  of  the  vowel  sound ;  and  the  weak  or 
BBGULAB  verbs  (many  of  which  in  modern  English  are  apparently 
irregular),  or  whose  which  form  their  past  tense  by  the  addition 
of  -ed  or  -t. 

Now,  it  may  be  claimed  by  the  authora  of  these  so-called  gram- 
mars that  the  historical  classification  is  not  practical,  that  young 
pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  should  not  be  expected  to 
learn  something  which  they  do  not  understand, —  that  they  are 
not  able  to  read  Chaucer,  and  many  of  them  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  to  speak  or  read  the  modern  German  lan- 
guage, where  the  inflectional  endings  showing  the  weak  forms  of 
the  verbs  are  still  retained.  But  this  claim  is  not  pedagogical; 
if  we  do  not  give  them  the  correct  classification,  we  should  cer- 
tainly not  try  to  teach  any  classification  at  all !  What  right  have 
we  to  make  up  a  classification  for  them  which  is  not  historically 
true  —  a  classification  which  they  will  have  to  unlearn  when  they 
take  up  more  advanced  work  in  English  language?  The  young 
pupil  who  is  beginning  the  study  of  mensuration  in  arithmetic, 
when  required  to  find  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  is  not 
expected  to  understand  why  he  multiplies  by  3.14159;  he  is, 
nevertheless,  required  to  use  it  as  a  multiplier ;  and  is  promised 
that  the  reason  for  using  it  will  be  satisfactorily  explained  when 
he  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  take  up  the  study  of  geometry. 
How  absurd  it  would  be  for  some  one  to  write  an  arithmetic  in 
which  he  should  make  a  rule,  **  practical  for  young  people,"  by 
substituting  in  the  place  of  3.14169,  some  number,  say  5,  6,  or  10, 
which  could  be  more  easily  used  as  a  multiplier !  Yet  it  would 
be  no  more  absurd  than  what  many  grammar  makers  are  doing 
when  they  make  a  classification  of  verbs  which  is  unscientific, 
misleading,  and  which  has  not  even  the  merit  of  being  easy  to 
learn.  How  much  more  natural  and  reasonable  it  would  appear 
to  the  beginner  in  the  study  of  English  grammar  if  he  is  told  that 
a  weak  verb  is  one  which  is  too  weak  to  form  its  own  past  tense, 
and  an  additional  syllable  must  be  brought  in  to  help  it  form  that 
past  tense. 

In  many  of  our  preparatory  schools  text-books  are  used  in 
which  diagramming  is  made  a  prominent  feature.  Clark's  and 
Harvey's  old  text-books  have,  in  most  places,  been  relegated  to 
oblivion ;  but  there  are  othei«  still  in  use  which  should  be  con- 
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signed  to  the  aaoie  fate*  Among  theieii  probably  the  meet  popu- 
lar are  the  two  books  caUsd  Grttded  LeuonB  and  JBtgh^Le9aon9in 
Unglishj  by  Reed  and  KeH^gg.  One,  it  ie  claimed  by  its  authors, 
is  ^*an  elementary  English  grammar/'  and  the  other,  *^a  work  on 
English  grammar  and  composition  '* ;  but  grammar,  in  both  books,  is 
subordinated  to  diagramming.  In  the  preparatory  schools  of  some  ^ 
of  our  cities  the  ^'Graded  Lessons "  is  used  in  the  fifth  grade,  and 
the  ^^ Higher  Lessons"  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  The  teach- 
ers in  following  the  suggestions  in  these  books  are  expected  U> 
require  their  pupils  to  draw  on  the  blackboards,  horizontal  linea 
intersected  by  vertical  lines  at  regularly  prescribed  angles,  and  at 
the  extremities  of  these  vertical  lines  to  draw  other  horizontal 
lines.  The  pupils  are  then  required  to  dissect  good  English  sen- 
tences and  to  hang  the  mutilated  parts  on  these  diagrams.  This 
process  brings  to  mind  the  story  of  a  savage  giant  who  kept  a 
tavern ;  if  any  of  his  guests  happened  to  be  too  long  for  the  beda 
to  which  they  were  assigned,  their  feet  and  parts  of  their  legs 
were  chopped  off,  piece  by  piece,  until  they  were  made  sufficiently 
short  to  correspond  to  the  beds;  or,  if  too  short,  a  stretching 
machine  was  applied  to  make  them  long  enough  to  fit  the  beds. 
The  theory  held  by  this  tavern  keeper,  that  all  people  should  be^ 
made  to  fit  his  beds,  is  similar  to  the  one  now  held  by  some 
authors  of  text-books,  that  all  sentences  in  English  should  be 
made  to  fit  into  their  prescribed  diagrams.  The  difference  is  in 
degree  not  in  kind. 

But  diagramming  like  parsing  may,  in  some  instances,  be 
advantageous.  Any  device  that  can  be  employed  in  assisting  the 
pupils  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  relations  of  words  and 
groups  of  words  in  a  sentence  is  certainly  to  be  commended,  pro- 
vided the  device  is  made  a  means  and  not  an  end,  in  teaching 
English.  But  if  teachers  are  compelled  to  use  text-books  con- 
taining complicated  systems  of  diagramming,  they  must  of  neces- 
sity make  diagramming  the  end  to  be  accomplished,  if  their  pupila 
are  to  understand  the  puzzling  process.  How  much  better  it 
would  be  if  some  system  could  be  adopted  by  means  of  which  the 
sentences  to  be  analyzed  could  be  left  intact!  .  Many  sentences 
which  are  used  in  the  text-books  as  models  for  diagramming  are 
taken  from  our  best  authors ;  they  are  flowers  of  literature  whose 
beauty  is  sometimes  sadly  marred  and  often  totally  destroyed  by 
being  subjected  to  the  existing  diagramming  processes. 
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ThB  treatment  of  the  verb  with  respect  to  its  mood,  in  moet 
text-books,  is  certainly  very  discoucagring  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  Most  aathorities  recognize,  in  the  finite  verb,  only  three 
moods,  namely :  the  indicative^  the  subjunctive,  and  the  impera- 
tive. There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  potential  mood. 
We  are  told  that  a  verb  is  in  the  potential  mood  when  it  expresses 
power,  etc.;  we  might  as  well  say  that  a  verb  is  in  the  vo^ential 
mood  when  it  expresses  will,  or  in  the  Bentential  mood  when  it 
expresses  feeling.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  subjunctive 
mood  is  fast  fading  out  of  our  language,  and  that  it  is  now  so 
seldom  used  that  we  no  longer  need  to  make  any  note  of  it  in  the 
study  of  our  grammar.  True,  the  subjunctive  is  not  found  as 
often  in  recent  popular  writers  as  it  was  in  our  literature  a  few 
centuries  ago.  Our  newspaper  editorials  and  magazine  articles 
are  not  as  rich  in  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  as  are  the  pages  of 
Shakespeare  or  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible;. but  in 
examining  the  choicest  specimens  of  our  modern  literature  and 
even  paiMages  in  our  newspapers  and  magazines  where  forcible 
English  is  used  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  many  nice  shades  of 
thought  which  could  not  be  expressed  without  using  the  subjunc- 
tive. If  we  take  a  few  selections  from  any  of  our  best  modern 
poets  and  paraphrase  the  sentences  so  as  to  turn  the  subjunctives 
into  indicatives  we  destroy  much  of  the  strength  and  beauty  con- 
tained in  them.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  it  is  some- 
times very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  subjunctive  from  the  indi- 
cative; because  it  of  ten  happens  that  the  two  moods  are  expressed 
either  b}'^  the  same  form  or  by  the  same  verb-phrase.  But  this  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  excluded  from  our  elementary  Eng- 
lish grammars;  the  subjunctive  if  properly  presented,  can  be  made 
both  easy  and  interesting  to  beginners.  How  much  better,  then,, 
it  is  to  teach  them  some  of  its  beauties  than  to  confuse  them  with 
the  inconsistencies  of  the  so-called  potential  I 

We  are  told  by  those  who  claim  that  we  need  a  potential  mood 
that  it  is  distinguished  from  the  other  moods  by  the  model  auxil- 
iaries, matf^  can^  musU  mighty  could^  tvould  and  should.  But  these 
so-called  model  auxiliaries  are  often  used  in  modern  English,  as 
in  old  English  and  German,  as  finite  verbs.  If  some  fourteen- 
year-old  boy  in  a  sixth  or  seventh  grade  class  should  be  called 
upon  to  parse  the  words  in  the  sentence.  You  mv^t  obey  the  law%^ 
the  boy,  in  spite  of  the  restraint  of  grammatical  rules,  might  sug- 
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gest  that  since  it  is  an  imperative  sentence  onciof  the  verbs  in  the 
sentence  should  be  parsed^. an  imperative;  but  the  tea^cher, 
calling  the  boy's  attention  to  a  certain  page  of,  the  textrbook,  will 
probably  reply,  "  Oh,  no,  Johnnie,  the  verb  mtist  ohey^  is  in  the 
potential  mood."  The  teacher  has  the  text-book,  on  her  side,  but 
the  boy  has  common  sense  on  his.  The  boy  is  right;  for  muBt 
is  the  past-tense  form  of  the  old  verb,  motan*  which  in  modern 
English  is  represented  by  the  same  form  in  the  present  as  in  the 
past  tense.  The  verb  muBt^  as  used  in  this  sentence,  retains  its 
original  finite  use  as  well  as  its  imperative  meaning,  and  is  there- 
fore in  the  imperative  mood  and  present  tense  followed  by  the 
infinitive,  obey. 

Very  few  of  the  elementary  text-books  give  any  clear  idea  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  our  infinitive.  The  rule  given  with  regard 
to  the  omission  of  the  "  sign  to "  after  bid^  dare^  feel^  etc.,  is  both 
ambiguous  and  misleading;  it  is  ambiguous,  because  the  word 
"  omit "  might  be  understood  as  implying  that  these  verbs  were 
formerly  followed  by  infinitives  with  to;  it  is  misleading,  because 
it  should  be  made  to  include  the  so-called  model  auxiliaries  men- 
tioned above,  together  with  do^  shall^  will^  etc.  In  the  sentence. 
Thou  shalt  not  steal,  shalt  steal  is  not  a  future  tense  as  we  are  told 
in  most  text-books;  shalt  is  a  present  imperative,  and  steal  is  an 
infinitive.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  shall,  will,  may, 
can,  must,  etc.,  are  never  used  as  auxiliaries.  According  to  usage 
in  modern  English,  they  are  used  as  auxiliaries  more  frequently 
than  as  finite  verbs;  for,  since  the  modern  English  has  no  infini- 
tive ending,  and  since  the  force  of  the  thought  in  the  sentence 
more  frequently  turns  upon  the  verb  which  in  earlier  English  was 
the  regular  infinitive,  we  now  naturally  call  it  the  principal  verb. 
Thus,  in  I  shall  go,  we  now  regard  go  as  the  principal,  or  finite 
verb  and  shall  as  the  mere  tense  sign ;  while  in  Thou  shalt  not 
steal,  the  force  of  the  imperative  meaning  is  expressed  by  the  verb 
^halt  which  can  not  logically  be  regarded  as  a  tense  sign.  But 
the  verbs  shall  and  will  are  so  often  used  as  tense-signs,  that 
paradigms,  in  our  elementary  text-books,  showing  the  conjuga- 
tions, should  include  our  verb-phrases  which  we  now  call  the 
future  and  future  perfect  tenses;  yet  separate  paradigms  should 
Also  be  used  which  show  the  full  conjugation  of  the  verbs,  shall, 
will,  may,  and  can,  v^ith  their  respective  past-tense  forms,  should, 

*  The  old  form  for  tbe  present  tense  is  still  found  in  80  mote  it  be. 
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wouldy  mighty  and  could*.  With  such  an  arrangement,  the  begin- 
ners in  English  grammar  would  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
learn  something  in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  these  verbs,  and 
their  true  relations  to  the  following  infinitives  and  to  other  words 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence. 

Since  tbere  is  so  little  connection  between  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish grammar  and  the  use  of  the  English  language ;  since  so  many 
of  the  rules  for  pareing  contained  in  the  text-books  are  rules  that 
belong  to  Latin  and  not  English  ;  and  since  fully  ninety  per  cent, 
of  these  text-books  are  misleading,  the  question  is,  shall  we 
attempt  to  teach  English  grammar  at  all  ?  Is  there  a  place,  for  it 
either  in  our  elementary  grades,  or  in  our  high  school  classes? 
A  pupil  before  entering  college  should,  somewhere  and  somehow, 
learn  some  of  the  elements  of  English  grammar.  In  passing  his 
entrance  examinations  for  college  he  should  be  no  more  excusable 
for  ignorance  concerning  the  fundamental  laws  of  his  language 
than  ignorance  concerning  the  elementary  principles  of  mathe- 
matics or  the  sciences.  Professor  Hinsdale  says,  ^'Good  gram- 
matical definitions  and  rules  express  facts  just  as  much  as  the 
definitions  and  rules  of  mathematics  or  physics;  and  to  teach 
grammar  is  to  teach  these  facts."!  Now,  since  the  elements  of 
English  grammar  should  be  taught  somewhere,  probably  the  most 
appropriate  place  for  the  subject  is  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  the  elementary  grade  work,  and  a  brief  review  of  it  in 
the  last  year  of  the  high  school. 

The  most  important  consideration  in  the  teaching  of  elementary 
English  grammar  is  unquestionably  the  selection  of  an  appropriate 
text-book.  The  facts  taught  in  the  lower  grades  through  the  sug- 
gestions found  in  the  language  lesson  books  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  general  information  of  the  teachers,  and  their  ingenuity  in 
adapting  these  suggestions  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  under  their 
charge.  But  when  a  text-book  on  English  grammar  is  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  pupils  it  should  be  one  that  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
stripped  of  rules  and  definitions  which  apply  to  neither  old  Eng- 
lish, middle  English,  nor  modern  English — one  which  will  not 
confuse  and  mislead  both  teacher  and  pupils.  Although  a  major- 
ity of  the  text-books  in  use  are  as  dangerous  in  teaching  English 
language  as  the  pernicious  yellow-back  novels  would  be  in  teach- 

*  See  E.  A.  Allen's  revlBed  edition  of  Salmon's  Grammar,  pp.  145, 146.    Longmans  • 
Green  A  Co. 

f  Teaching  ih€  Langtiafft-Arta,  p.  167. 
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ing  literature,  tb^re  are  a  few  which  are  based  on  historical  prin- 
ciples and  which  are  well  adapted  to  high  school  classes  and 
some,  too,  which  can  be  used  with  safety  in  the  last  year,  and  in 
some  schools,  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  grade  work.* 
But  English  grammar,  in  the  elementary  schools,  should  not  be 
taught  as  a  study  by  itself,  apart  from  literature.  The  classics, 
which  are  used  as  supplementary  readera  in  the  language  lesson 
and  reading  classes,  should  be  used,  as  often  as  possible,  as  sup- 
plementary work  in  grammar.  An  elementary  text-book  on  Eng- 
lish grammar,  based  on  true  historical  principles,  thus  accom- 
panied by  specimens  from  our  best  writers,  can  be  made  one  of 
the  most  interesting  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  subjects 
taught  in  our  elementary  schools. 


SHORT  CUTS  TO  CULTURE. 

ABTaUB  INKBBSLBY,     SAN    PBANCI8CO,   GAL. 

EVER  since  people  became  vaguely  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a  mysterious  something  called  Culture,  they  have  been 
assiduously  trying  to  reach  it  by  short  cuts.  Vast  omnium  gath- 
erum newspaper  supplements,  popular  magazines,  Chautauquan 
courses,  light  essays,  reviews  purporting  to  supply  in  small  com- 
pass the  gist  and  marrow  of  the  periodicals  of  all  languages, 
treasuries  of  thought,  pearls  from  the  poets,  dictionaries  of  quota- 
tions, literary  digests  —  what  are  all  these  but  by-paths,  which 
they  who  follow  them  fondly  hope  will  lead,  without  excessive 
exertion  on  their  part,  to  that  much-desired,  but  little-understood 
goal  —  Culture  ? 

Of  course,  the  existence  in  such  bewildering  and  multiform 
variety  of  these  short  cuts  is  due  to  the  special  kind  and  quality 
of  the  education  prevalent  in  the  community  at  its  present  stage 
of  development.  Nowhere,  among  nations  of  the  modern  type  is 
the  possession  of  a  certain  (or  uncertain)  amount  of  multifarious 
and  disordered  information  so  nearly  universal,  and  nowhere  is 
education  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  the  average  man  so  piti- 
fully lacking,  as  in  these  United  States  of  North  America.  Not 
that  there  is  not  to  be  observed  among  the  native-born  inhabitants 
of  this  broad  continent  a  most  laudable  desire  to  get  culture,  but 

*  B.  A.  Allen's  BevUed  Edition  of  Salmon' •  Grammar,  and  BaskenriU  and  Sewell's  Orom- 
mar  are  among  tbe  best. 
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that  there  is  a  widespread  ignorance  as  to  just  what  culture  is. 
It  may  be  well  to  indicate  a  few  things  which  it  certainly  is 
not.  It  does  not  consist,  as  the  man  in  the  street  vainly  imagines, 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  souMeadening,  mind-withering  rules  of 
English  grammar  and  syntax,  nor  in  the  avoidance  of  simple  plain 
Saxon  words,  and  the  use  of  ''  elegant  *'  Latin-derived  terms.  Nor 
is  correct  spelling,  or  even  right  pronunciation,  an  unfailing  test. 
A  man  may  spell  and  pronounce  correctly,  and  may  be  able  to 
throw  with  appalling  exactitude  torn  fragments  of  his  mother- 
tongue  into  the  compartments  designated  by  the  rules  for  the 
analysis  of  English  sentences,  and  yet  not  be  a  whit  nearer  com- 
prehending what  culture  is.  Nor  does  culture  necessarily  consist 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages  of  antiquity,  though 
they  are  aids  of  such  high  value  that  it  is  not  easy  to  dispense 
with  them  —  especially  for  an  English-speaking  person.  Among 
Europeans  at  any  rate  the  foundations  of  culture  have  in  almost 
all  cases  been  laid  in  the  study  of  the  noble  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues. 

Popular  education  is,  of  course,  producing  similar  effects  in  all 
civilized  countries,  but  the  phenomena  produced  thereby  are  more 
clearly  discernible  in  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else.  It 
has  been  tried  on  a  larger  scale,  with  fewer  restraining  influences, 
here  than  in  other  countries.  Thus  the  characters  in  which  its 
results  are  written  are  large  and  easily  read.  In  those  European 
countries  which  have  comprehensive  schemes  of  public  education, 
many  historical  causes  affect  and  obscure  their  workings. .  Popu- 
lar education  is,  doubtless,  all  in  all,  a  good  thing,  and  it  is  proba- 
bly well  that  it  should  be  controlled  by  the  general  government, 
but  there  is  a  side  on  which  it  is  weak,  and  it  sometimes  tends  to 
produce  results  not  exactly  foreseen  or  intended  by  its  advocates, 
and  very  curious  and  diverting  to  observers  trained  on  other  sys- 
tems, and  not  taught  to  look  up  to  it  as  indisputably  splendid  and 
flawless. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  are  so  many  people  so  anxious  to  know 
what  to  think  and  how  to  express  their  thoughts  as  in  the  United 
States:  nowhere  do  they  put  themselves  with  so  pathetic  a  trust- 
fulness into  the  hands  of  any  that  offer  their  services  as  guides : 
and  nowhere  are  the  guides  so  wof  uUy  incompetent.  If  the  blind 
lead  the  blind,  need  we  wonder  that  both  fall  into  the  ditch  ? 
Nearly  every  child  leaves  the  public  school,  and  many  young  men 
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leave  the  university,  with  the  notion  that  the  man  of  culture  is 
merely  one  who  knows  many  facts  on  many  subjects.  It  is  sup- 
posed, too,  that  culture  is  easily  commdnicgible  by  him  who  has  it, 
to  him  who  has  it  not.  Hence^  people  jump  feverishly  from  lec- 
tures on  political  and  social  economy  to  discourses  on  French 
poetry,  German  philosophy,  modern  history  or  African  travel. 
Then  the  relics  of  ancient  Troy,  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  the 
china  of  Dresden,  the  glass  of  Venice,  the  architecture  of  the 
gothic  cathedrals,  and  the  music  of  the  Chinese,  claim  their 
attention.  It  is  laborious  and  takes  a  long  time  to  learn  any- 
thing for  themselves :  while  a  lecturer  can  tell  them  more  in  an 
hour  than  they  would  ever  find  out  in  a  month.  So  oflf  the  cult- 
ure-seekers rush  to  a  lecture-room,  where  their  attention  is  dis- 
tracted by  new  hats  and  bonnets  and  a  hundred  other  things, 
where  some  of  the  speaker's  remarks  are  inaudible,  and  others 
unintelligible.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  the  lecture-goer  that, 
while  he,  with  an  average  mind  poorly  trained,  is  trying  to  cover 
the  vast  fields  of  history,  literature,  art  and  archaeology,  to  say 
nothing  of  science,  in  a  few  hours,  men  with  the  highly-developed 
intelligences  of  a  Froude,  a  Freeman,  or  a  Green,  are  patiently 
devoting  the  energies  of  a  lifetime  to  the  study  of  portions  of  the 
history  of  a  single  country. 

An  error  of  common  occurrence  is  the  supposition^that  a  clear, 
forcible  and  elegant  use  of  the  tongue  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
is  to  be  gained  by  perusing  a  few  miserable  books  undertaking 
(Heaven  knows  by  what  right)  to  correct  so  many  hundreds  of 
popular  misusages  of  words,  by  attending  lectures  on  English 
composition  delivered  by  persons  whose  own  English  is  open  to 
serious  criticism,  and  by  religiously  wading  through  dreary 
"  courses  "  of  "  rhetoric."  It  never  seems  to  be  suspected  that 
the  finished  culture  of  such  men  as  Matthew  Arnold  and  J.  R. 
Lowell  is  not  only  a  result  and  a  product,  but  also  a  process  and 
a  method.  Suppose  that  it  were  possible  to  put  a  man  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  facts  known  to  Matthew  Arnold,  without 
endowing  him  with  Arnold's  intelligence,  putting  him  through 
Arnold's  training,  and  giving  him  Arnold's  method,  the  man  so 
stuffed  would  be  a  mere  phantom  or  simulacrum  of  the  great 
critic.  The  process  of  cultivation  is  the  really  important  part  of 
the  matter ;  the  digging  for  the  treasure  is  itself  the  treasure. 
Culture  demands  from  her  votaries  great  natural  fitness,  long 
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study,  and  enormous  pains.  To  read  a  few  good  books  with 
appreciation  is  far  more  to  the  purpose  than  to  read  many  hastily. 
And  here  we  come  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter :  education  of 
the  public  school  type,  at  its  best,  gives  us  "  multa^  non  muitum  "  ; 
its  disciples  reach  a  dull  dead  level  of  mediocre  attainment  in 
several  "studies,"  but  reach  the  point  at  which  information 
becomes  knowledge,  and  knowledge  slowly  broadens  and  ripens 
into  culture  in  none.  Their  standard  of  intellectual  enjoyment, 
and  their  capacity  for  appreciation  have  not  been  perceptibly 
raised:  they  have  accumulated  dead  facts,  and  not  gained  living 
ideas.  Though  they  have  spent  years  in  collecting  fragments  of 
colored  glass,  they  have  not  learned  the  beauty  of  the  painted 
windows  of  a  gothic  cathedral :  they  have  gathered  chips  in  the 
stone-mason's  yard,  but  have  not  acquired  the  ability  to  distinguish 
the  work  of  a  stone-cutter  fi-om  that  of  a  sculptor:  they  have 
grasped  at  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  have  closed 
their  hands  on  dry  husks. 


HOME  AND  SCHOOL. 

M.   A.   CASSIDT,    LEXINGTON,   KT. 

THE  earliest  education  was  domestic.  The  children  were 
taught  in  the  home,  and  the  fathers  and  mothers  were  the 
teachers.  The  best  type  of  this  homenachool  existed  amongst  the 
ancient  Jews.  Here,  we  are  told,  the  father  was  the  teacher,  and 
the  law  of  Moses  the  text.  The  average  child  of  today,  with  his 
bright  and  interesting  school  books,  would,  no  doubt,  shrink  from 
such  dry  tasks  as  those  imposed  upon  those  young  Isaacs  and 
Jacobs  of  that  long  ago ;  but  when  we  reflect  that,  because  of  a 
multiplicity  of  wives,  there  was  a  mothers'  club  in  every  home, 
we  are  assured  that  the  children  had  an  abundance  of  sympathy, 
and  that  the  stern  paternal  teacher  never  became  a  tyrant  with 
impunity. 

But,  while  the  school  has  been  taken  out  of  the  home,  and 
parents  are  no  longer  the  only  intellectual  trainers  of  their  chil- 
dren, there  still  exists  the  most  intimate  and  sacred  relation 
between  them.  They  are  as  closely  wedded  as  husband  and  wife. 
It  was  never  intended  that  the  school  should  supplant  the  home 
in  child  training,  but  only  to  supplement  it.  Nor  is  it  desirable 
that  the  teacher  should  supplant  the  parents,  but  that  they  should 
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be  co-workei-s.  The  law,  itself,  recognizes  the  sacred  co-partner- 
ship in  child  training  when  it  places  the  teacher,  while  the  child 
is  in  his  charge,  loco  parentis.  For  this  reason  the  teacher  has  the 
same  power  over  the  child's  person  as  may  be  exercised  by  the 
parent  in  the  home.  The  teacher  may  command  and  enforce 
obedience ;  and  the  same  obligations  to  '^  train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go"  rest  upon  the  teacher  as  are  demanded  of 
parents.  In  other  words,  parents  and  teachers  are  supposed  to 
have  in  view  the  same  noble  aim  —  the  child's  highest  moral, 
mental  and  physical  welfare.  If  such  is  not  the  aim  of  the  home 
it  is  not  what  it  should  be  —  and  so,  also,  of  the  school. 

The  most  lamentable  fact  of  our  boasted  civilization  is  that  there 
are  so  many  aimless  homes  and  aimless  schools. 

^'  To  be,  contents  their  natural  desire, 
They  ask  no  angeFs  wing  nor  seraph's  fire." 

Equally  lamentable  are  the  schools  and  the  homes  whose  sole 
aim  is  one  of  materiality.  In  such  schools  men  and  women  labor 
alone  for  the  material  compensation;  and  these  are  they  who 
have  the  effrontery  to  batter  down  the  higher  ideals  of  school 
boards  with  the  plea  of  necessity.  Utilitarians  themselves,  they 
have  no  higher  ideals  for  their  pupils.  That  seraphic  strain  of 
spirituality,  which  should  harmoniously  run  through  the  entire 
training  of  children,  is  wholly  lacking.  Unable  themselves  to 
lead  the  way,  they  do  not  allure  to  brighter  worlds.  They  are 
sthe  kind  that 

^^  Dismiss  their  cares  when  they  dismiss  their  flock. 
Machines  themselves,  and  governed  by  a  clock." 

In  the  home,  where  the  aim  is  material,  parents  toil  to  supply 
their  children  with  the  meat  that  perishes,  while  the  God-like 
minds  with  which  they  are  endowed  are  stuffed  with  educational 
husks,  or  are  left  to  perish.  They  skimp  themselves  and  with- 
hold true  and  broad  culture  from  their  offspring  that  they  may 
Ifty  by  wealth  for  their  children  to  quarrel  over  before  the  grass 
is  green  on  their  graves.  I  would  rather  my  children  should  have 
a  legacy  of  good  morals  and  gentle  manners  than,  without  these 
shining  qualities,  to  have  all  the  gold  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. I  should  prefer  that  my  children  become  good,  intelligent, 
broad  and  useful  citizens,  than,  without  these  qualities,  to  come 
into  possession  of  many  green-swarded  acres.     I  would  rather 
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give  them  a  good  book  than  a. dollar;  and  I  would  prefer  that 
they  should  walk  forever  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way  than  ride 
the  most  high-spirited  thorough-bred  to  ruin. 

What  more  sacred  gift  has  God  bestowed  than  children  !  How 
important  that  the  homes  that  are  blessed  with  them  should  have 
a  high  and  noble  aim.  Somewhere  I  have  seen  it  asserted  by  a 
learned  Jewish  writer  that  that  peculiar  people  did  not  accept  the 
Christian  idea  of  immortality ;  but  that  they  believed  they  should 
live  forever  in  their  offspring.  Hence,  the  aversion  of  that  race 
to  barrenness,  and  the  universal  desire  for  a  numerous  progeny. 
Abraham  was  happy  in  the  promise  that  his  seed  should  be  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea  for  number.  After  nearly  forty  centuries,  Abra- 
ham still  lives  in  his  progeny.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  we  should 
temper  our  belief  in  immortality  with  a  tenet  so  practical  as  this? 
While  the  earth  continues  its  cycles  we  shall. indeed  live  in  our  ' 
children  ;  and,  ages  hence,  our  distinguishing  characteristics  may 
be  seen  in  our  progeny.  If  we  would  insure  a  glorious,  celestial 
immortality,  I  am  sure  that  we  must  have  a  care  for  that  which  is 
terrestial.  Let  us  all  take  care  for  our  offspring  that  our  spirit- 
ual ears  may  not  tingle  when  our  progeny  are  discussed  a  thousand 
ages  hence.  Our  children  are  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  to  be,  as 
well  as  those  that  are  past,  physically,  mentally  and  morally. 
What  of  divinity  or  of  devil  there  is  in  us  will  be  incarnated  in 
our  progeny.     The  law  of  heredity  is  immutable. 

A  celebrated  man,  when  asked  at  what  age  a  child's  education 
should  begin,  replied:  "A  thousand  years  before  it  is  born."  He 
stated,  perhaps,  an  emphatic  truth ;  but,  that  the  child's  educa- 
tion should  be  begun  in  the  home,  cannot  be  gainsaid.  How- 
withal  shall  they  be  fed,  and  wherewithal  shall  they  be  clothed 
should  not  be  the  whole  parental  anxiety.  Parents  are  ever  face 
to  face  with  a  higher  duty. 

How  many  parents  are  truly  fitted  for  the  sacred  duty  of  child 
training?  Blindly  do  we  enter  upon  matrimony,  perchance  to 
grope  until  Death's  eternal  divorcement.  Physical,  moral  and 
mental  cripples  are  the  results  of  our  blindness.  They  have  hob- 
bled through  all  the  past.  Shall  all  future  generations  go  upon 
crutches  because  Love  is  blind?  I  believe  that  the  wiser  law- 
givers of  the  future  will  unban  dage  the  eyes  of  the  fair  god  in  a 
very  practical  way ;  and  that  both  sexes  will  be  required  to  pre- 
sent evidence  of  fitness  before  taking  upon  themselves  the  sacred 
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obligations  of  matrimony.  Courses  of  study  will  be  formulated 
with  a  view  to  future  child-training.  Physiology,  hygiene,  a 
modicum  of  materia  medica,  psychology,  in  so  far  as  it  will  pro- 
mote the  practical  study  of  children,  and  the  philosophy  of  mor- 
als, will  be  paramount.  "But,"  say  my  young  friends,  "such  a 
premeditated  preparation  would  destroy  all  the  romance."  I 
reply,  "  Yes,  perhaps  so ;  but  such  a  preparation  would  surely 
save  untold  misery,  both  to  yourselves  and  the  fruit  of  your  union. 
Then,  as  real  princes  and  princesses,  you  could  approach  the 
sleeping  beauties  of  your  home  and  awake  them  to  a  beautiful 
physical,  spiritual  and  intellectual  life." 

It  is  just  as  essential  that  there  should  be  training  schools  for 
parents  as  for  teachers.  By  those  in  the  van  of  the  education 
corps,  child  study  is  set  down  as  the  teacher's  paramount  duty* 
It  is  fully  as  essential  in  the  work  of  parents.  A  long  stride  in 
the  right  direction  is  the  Mothers  "Child-Study  Club.  There 
should  be  such  a  club  in  every  school  district,  and  it  should  em- 
brace mothers  of  high  and  low  degree.  No  humanizing  or  elevating 
talent  should  be  concealed  in  society's  napkin.  There  can  be  no 
limitation  to  the  usefulness  of  such  a  club,  properly  conducted. 
Prominent  among  its  members  should  be  the  teachers ;  for  the 
first  and  most  immediate  benefit  would  be  a  more  direct  and  sym- 
pathetic relation  between  the  mother  and  the  teacher  of  her  child. 
The  aims  of  such  a  club  should  be :  to  reveal  the  physical  and 
mental  characteristics  of  the  child;  to  understand  the  meaning 
and  causes  of  these  characteristics ;  to  learn  how,  in  the  light  of 
heredity  and  environment,  to  treat  them ;  by  discussion  and  com- 
parison to  aid  all  mothers  to  be  as  good  as  the  best  mothers.  All 
.  these  things,  however,  would  be  comparatively  useless  unless 
given  a  practical  application  to  the  affairs  of  every  day  life. 

The  most  important  years  of  the  child's  life  are  from  babyhood 
to  school  age.     There  is  more  of  truth  than  poetry  in  the  verses : 

"  The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 
Is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world." 

Then  it  is  that  the  child  is  given  a  moral  and  physical  bent  that 
will  largely  infiuence  his  whole  character  and  career.  Because 
of  parental  ignorance  or  carelessness  thousands  of  children 
become  physical  wrecks.  I  believe  that  parents  should  study  the 
laws  of|health  as  religiously  as  they  should  the  Bible,  and  that 
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they  should  be  as  punctilious  in  enforcing  their  observance  as  the 
settled  principles  of  morality.  If  parents  would  do  this,  cleanli- 
ness would  be  the  law  of  the  home ;  frequent  bathing  would  be 
considered  as  necessary  as  sleep;  clothing  would  be  seasonable 
and  sensible ;  regular  habits  would  be  formed,  and  good,  well- 
cooked  food  would  take  the  place  of  the  sobby,  indigestible  stufiE 
found  on  many  of  our  tables.  Only  sensible  parents  can  have 
children  with  sound  minds,  sound  morals,  and  sound  bodies. 

The  first  years  of  the  child,  while  his  whole  environment  is  that 
of  the  home,  are  the  most  impressionable  of  his  life.  Then  the 
child,  is  clay,  which  may  be  moulded  into  a  vessel  of  honor  or  dis- 
honor. Therefore  it  becomes  the  sacred  duty  of  parents  to  im- 
press upon  their  children  the  cardinal  principles  of  virtue  and 
good  citizenship.  If  truth,  honor,  honesty,  order,  kindliness, 
benevolence  and  obedience  to  constituted  authority,  are  not  sys- 
tematically impressed  upon  the  child's  mind  and  heart  by  the 
parents,  there  is  but  little  hope  that  he  will  become  the  highest 
type  of  citizen.  In  this  important  duty  charity  begins  at  home. 
It  can  only  be  done  by  precept  and  example.  The  precepts  may 
be  drawn  from  the  Bible,  the  greatest  code  of  morals  and  ethics 
at  man's  command,  while  parents,  themselves,  must  be  the  exam- 
ple. Ninety-nine  times  in  one  hundred,  children  are  but  abridged 
copies  of  their  originals.  Children  have  no  clubs  for  parent  study, 
but  they  study  them,  nevertheless.  Every  parent  should  commit 
to  memory  the  fable  of  the  crab  and  her  son. 

But  the  home  has  an  intellectual,  as  well  as  a  moral  and  phys- 
ical duty.  The  parents  must  use  means  to  awaken  the  intelli- 
gence of  their  children.  I  have  the  deepest  pity  for  the  child 
whose  parents  have,  through  ignorance  or  carelessness,  neglected 
this  important  duty.  Intellectual  trdining,  on  the  parents'  part, 
should  begin,  almost  at  the  child's  birth  in  developing  the  senses. 
Any  parents  may  teach  their  children  to  see  with  their  eyes,  that 
is,  to  become  close  and  intelligent  observers.  They  can,  likewise, 
teach  them  to  hear  with  their  ears ;  and  give  them  a  dexterous 
use  of  their  hands.  Through  the  eye  comes  nine-tenths  of  our 
knowledge  of  things  ;  all  of  the  melodies  of  life  come  through  the 
ear,  while  skill  in  doing  can  only  come  through  learning  how  to 
use  the  hands.  Parents,  who,  in  the  home,  train  their  children  to 
observe  closely  and  intelligently;  to  hear  clearly  and  attentively, 
and  to  skillfully  use  their  hands,  rarely  ever  hear  complaints  from 
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teachers.  My  observation  has  been  that  such  children  far  out- 
strip those  who  have  been  less  fortunate. 

Nature  has  furnished  parents  a  multitude  of  interesting  objecta 
to  aid  in  developing  the  observing  powers  of  their  children* 
How  easy  it  is  to  call  the  child's  attention  to  the  eggs  of  the  frog» 
as  they  lie  spread  out,  like  a  dotted  veil,  on  the  surface  of  a  pool. 
Again,  his*  wonder  and  interest  grow,  as  he  beholds  these  black 
dots  become  lively  tad-poles.  The  appearance  of  the  mouth  and 
nose  and  eyes  fills  him  with  wonder  and  delight.  When  the  four 
springy  legs  appear,  and  the  tail  drops  off,  tlie  child  has  had  his 
first  lesson  in  evolution  and  the  mystery  of  life.  This  is  one 
among  ten  thousand.  The  child  who  is  taught  to  know  birds  by 
their  songs  will  learn  readily  to  appreciate  music  —  perchance  he 
may  develop  a  Mozart  or  a  Beethoven. 

But  parents  have  another  important  duty  to  perform  in  the 
home ;  which  is  to  develop  in  their  children  a  love  for  good  read- 
ing. Reading  is  the  key  to  knowledge,  and  the  child  who  can  use 
it  intelligently  will  educate  himself.  I  would  rather  that  my 
children  should  be  intelligent  readers  and  lovers  of  good  litera- 
ture than  to  know  all  the  facts  that  are  taught  in  all  the  schools. 
We  should  train  our  children  to  live  with  the  best  in  literature. 
I  know  a  child  who  is  just  learning  to  read  ;  but  he  has  a  wider 
knowledge  than  many  who  are  much  older ;  for  aside  from  the 
hundreds  of  delightful  juvenile  stories  that  have  been  read  to 
him,  he  has  listened  with  beaming  intelligence  to  more  than  a 
score  of  good  books,  chief  among  which  was  that  miracle  of 
genius,  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Books  are  so  cheap,  and  are  so  essen- 
tial to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  child,  that  their  scarcity  in  well- 
to-do  homes  is  amazing.  There  would  never  be  any  use  for  a 
curfew  law  if  boys  were  brought  up  to  love  good  books,  and 
always  had  them  at  hand. 

If  parents  have  done  their  duty  in  home-training,  they  are 
naturally  deeply  interested  in  the  school,  which  is  to  continue  the 
work  they  have  so  well  begun.  While  they  look  upon  the  school 
as  an  aid  to  home,  they  are  solicitous  to  know  what  kind  of  assist- 
ance this  or  that  school  is  likely  to  give  them  in  the  work  of  child 
training.  Having  laid  the  foundation  of  moral  and  mental  char- 
acter, they  want  to  know  who  is  to  continue  the  building,  and 
what  material  shall  be  used.  The  criminal  carelessness  and 
indifference  to  these  have  spoiled  many  a  good  foundation.     But 
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the  school  is  more  often  left  to  lay  the  foundation,  and  build 
thereon.  Thoughtful  parents,  however,  take  a  lively  interest  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  school.  They  want  a  board  of  trustees 
who  are  not  there  to  gratify  a  petty  ambition,  subserve  a  selfish 
interest,  or  to  help  his  or  somebody  else's  kin  to  a  place  ;  but  men 
who  want  the  best  schools ;  who  know  their  duty  and  are  not 
afraid  to  do  it.  Why  do  they  wish  such  men  to  control  their 
schools?  Because  they  know  that  such  men  will  give  their  chil- 
dren school  houses  th^t  are  not  only  roomy,  comfortable,  and  that 
conform  to  the  best  hygienic  laws,  but  as  tasteful  as  may  be,  that 
the  aesthetics  may  be  cultivated  by  beautiful  surroundings. 

The  school  tax  is  the  cheapest  tax  a  citizen  ever  paid.  The 
school  house  is  the  best  crime  preventive  that  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. An  ^ounce  of  tax  will  go  further  toward  preventing 
crime  than  will  a  pound  in  curing  it.  If  all  children  could  be  in 
school  ten  months  of  the  year,  in  handsome  houses  that  would 
increase  their  self-respect,  and  were  taught  by  trained,  consecrated 
teachers,  there  would  be,  eventually,  little  use  for  court  house  or 
jails.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  citizens  willingly  vote  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  taxation  to  erect  elegant  buildings  in  which 
to  punish  crime,  and  are  unwilling  to  vote  a  dollar  to  equip  a 
house  where  crime  can  be  prevented.  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
children  should  be  considered  before  our  criminals.  Yet  ten 
dollars  are  expended  to  punish  crime  where  one  dollar  is  used  to 
prevent  it.  This  order  of  civilization  reminds  me  of  the  old  prob- 
lem of  the  snail  in  the  well.  If  it  go  up-two  feet  a  day  and  slip 
back  four  feet  every  night,  where  will  it  be  in  a  year?  ''In 
hades,"  was  the  answer  of  an  irreverent  urchin. 

Parents  who  have  been  good  and  sensible  home-trainers,  will 
not  only  manifest  a  lively  interest  in  selecting  the  best  school 
officers,  and  in  having  a  school  house  that  will  be  an  ornament  to 
the  community  and  the  pride  of  their  children,  but  they  will 
demand  the  best  teachers.  A  mere  hearer  of  lessons  will  not 
satisfy  them.  They  will  not  let*  unskillful  hands  attempt  to  play 
the  harp  whose  living  tones  are  left  forever  in  the  strings.  But 
they  will  demand  trained  and  scholarly  teachers,  who,  mind  and 
soul,  are  consecrated  to  the  work  of  child-training.  None  other 
can  cultivate  the  highest  type  of  moral,  intellectual  and  physical 
manhood  and  womanhood.  Sensible  parents  want  their  children 
to  become  thinkers^  and  not  mere  receptacles  for  text-book  facts 
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doevB  of  good  and  noble  deeds,  and  not  mere  hypocritical  babblers 
of  duty.  If  the  true  aim  of  the  school  is  the  development  of 
mental  power,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  highest  morality,  how 
can  one  without  such  an  aim  succeed?  Having  secured  all  these 
essentials,  the  best  school  house,  with  beautiful  surroundings, 
sensible  and  courageous  school  officers,  and  the  best  teacher  that 
money  can  command,  wise  parents  and  consecrated  teacher  will 
harmoniously  join  hands  and  hearts  in  obtaining  the  highest 
results  from  their  natural  and  sacred  co-partnership. 

Nothing  is  more  disastrous  to  the  welfare  of  the  school  than  the 
lack  of  cooperation  between  parents  and  teachers.  Hostile,  or 
strained  relations  between  the  home  and  the  school  have  been  the 
ruination  of  many  children.  Those  parents  who  look  upon  teach- 
ers as  the  natural  enemies  of  their  children,  and  who,  by 
unfriendly  criticism  in  their  presence  so  impress  them,  do  their 
loved  ones  an  incalculable  iajury.  The  proper  education  of  their 
children,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  is  the  greatest  concern  of  all  true 
parents.  In  this  education,  as  we  have  seen,  both  the  home  and 
the  school  have  important  functions.  It  is  in  those  things  that 
are  common  to  both  home  and  school  that  the  greatest  good  is  to 
come  to  the  children  through  this  close  union  of  parents  and 
teachers.  I  wish  there  were  a  real  mothers'  club  for  every  school, 
and  that  these  clubs  would  have  weekly  meetings  at  the  school 
house.  Wise  teachers  would  gladly  cooperate  in  such  a  move- 
ment. Here  mothers  and  teachers  could  confer  about  the  exact 
condition  of  the  childr^'s  health  ;  whether  the  eyesight  or  hear- 
ing is  defective  ;  whether  there  are  any  injurious  effects  traceable 
to  school  influence  and  requirements ;  whether  enough  time  is 
spent  by  the  children  in  home  study ;  whether  the  children  are 
regular  of  habit,  or,  are  spasmodic ;  whether  lessons  are  taken  up 
willingly,  or  whether  there  is  need  of  urging ;  whether  too  much 
is  required  of  the  children  at  school ;  whether  children  manifest 
any  marked  talents  that  should  be  cultivated  ;  how  much  time  is 
spent  in  home  reading,  and  are  the  books  read  calculated  to 
develop  the  best  character.  These,  and  many  other  questions 
touching  the  highest  good  of  the  children  in  both  home  and 
school  could  be  discussed  in  these  meetings  with  mutual  advan- 
tage to  parents  and  teachers.  I  believe  that  such  a  movement,  if 
earnestly  and  wisely  directed,  would  be  a  powerful  factor  in  up- 
lifting our  schools. 
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Have  you,  parents  and  teachers,  read  '^  Domsie  "  in  ^^  Beside  the 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush?"  If  you  have  not,  you  should.  In  reading 
it,  you  will  not  only  enjoy  a  very  fine  story,  charmingly  told,  but 
you  will,  also,  get  from  it  an  excellent  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tion that  should  exist  between  the  parent  and  the  teacher. 


CULTURE   VERSUS  POWER. 

AUSTIN  BIBRBOWBR,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S  famous  essay  on  "  Sweetness  and 
Light,"  is  largely  an  exhibition  of  bitterness  and  ob- 
scurity. It  is  a  violent  attack  on  what  he  calls  Middle-class  Lib- 
eralism,* and  a  nebulous  eulogy  of  the  culture  which  comes  from 
undefined  and  uncertain  thoughts  and  feelings.  These  latter  he 
conceives  .to  belong  to  the  aristocracy  and  leisure  class,  and  to 
the  religious  who  do  not  very  firmly  believe  their  dogmas,  and 
whose  creeds  are  most  likely  false.  It  is  a  protest  against  material 
progress  as  represented  by  '*  machinery,"  and  especially  against 
the  exact" sciences  as  the  chief  element  in  education.  He  would 
have  men  gentlemen  rather  than  scholars,  "  cultured  "  rather  than 
scientific  or  masterful,  capable  of  a  lofty  enjoyment  rather  than 
active  and  influential.  He  speaks  of  perfect  men  as  the  goal  of 
life,  rather  than  useful  men,  regarding  the  well  balancing  of 
character  as  the  end  of  education,  rather  than  the  strength  and 
ability  of  men  to  accomplish  great  things.  The  man  himself  as 
the  end  of  life,  not  what  he  accomplishes,  and  man  as  enjoying 
his  spiritual  functions,  rather  than  as  doing  good. 

As  this  estimate  of  life  is  largely  acquiesced  in  today,  it  may 
be  well  to  examine  its  claims. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  all-round  man  is  possible  in  these  times, 
and  more  doubtful  if  he  is  desirable.  An  all-round  culture  is 
necessarily  a  shallow  one,  especially  since  the  branches  of  schol- 
arship and  activity  have  become  so  numerous.  One  can  get  only 
a  smattering  of  knowledge  today,  unless  he  specializes,  and  so 
ignores  most  subjects  of  culture.  When  the  subjects  of  learning 
were  few,  and  but  little  was  known  of  any  of  them,  it  was  easy  to 
master  them  all ;  and  we  had  universal  scholars  like  Bacon  and 
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Thomas  Aquinas.  But  most  of  the  sciences  have  arisen  since 
their  day,  and  information  in  each  has  greatly  multiplied.  The 
scholar  now  knows  only  a  little  of  anything ;  and  the  more  pro- 
ficient he  is,  the  more  he  is  contracted  to  a  few  things.  All-round 
culture  is  but  a  thin  veneer.  The  best  results  come  only  from 
mastership  which  is  now  confined  to  but  a  small  part. 

When  we  ask  men  therefore  to  live  a  full  life,  we  should  know 
how  much  life  one  is  capable  of.  As  each  must  fill  up  on  little, 
he  will  be  full  long  before  the  subjects  of  interest  are  exhausted. 
We  go  through  the  world  merely  tasting.  There  is  too  much  for 
a  man  to  enjoy  as  well  ^  to  know ;  and  the  more  one  spreads 
himself  the  more  superficial  his  enjoyment  is,  as  well  as  his  knowl- 
edge. 

One.  cannot  know  even  all  that  he  is  capable  of  knowing,  and 
most  of  his  powers  must  be  left  undeveloped.  Not  only  must  he 
neglect  many  things  for  which  he  is  not  adapted,  but  he  must 
neglect  more  for  which  he  is  adapted.  Most  men  are  boru  with 
an  equal  facility  for  several  things,  who  must  yet  contitie  them-* 
selves  to  one.  Their  capacity  is  therefore  necessarily  undevel- 
oped. The  space  of  three  score  years  and  ten  is  not  enough  to 
make  an  all-round  man,  or  bring  out  all  that  is  in  anyone.  Nor 
are  the  best  results  attainable  even  in  what  we  can  do  by  attempt- 
ing an  all-round  culture.  The  greatest  pleasures  in  each  depart- 
ment come  only  after  we  have  given  so  much  attention  to  it  as  to 
leave  us  none  for  substantial  culture  in  any  other.  The  highest 
delights  of  music  come  only  to  the  musician,  and  to  him  only 
after  he  has  given  so  much  attention  to  music  that  he  has  dis- 
qualified himself  for  anything  else.  While  we  all  have  a  capacity 
to  enjoy  art,  poetry,  nature,  mathematics,  commerce,  war  and 
religion,  the  highest  attainment  in  these  is  not  for  the  man  who 
attempts  them  all.  He  who  would  enjoy  the  many  things  can 
have  no  deep  enjoyment.  The  lover  of  architecture  must  forego 
his  enjoyment  of  it  if  he  will  take  supreme  delight  in  painting; 
so  that  most  of  the  world  must  go  unenjoyed  even  where  we  are 
capable  of  loving  it.  We  must  select  what  to  love  as  well  as 
what  to  know,  and  narrow  ourselves  to  get  the  best  and  make  the 
most  of  it.  While  we  may  have  a  little  training  and  a  little  feel- 
ing on  many  subjects,  it  is  only  by  confining  ourselves  to  the 
smattering  which  Mr.  Arnold  condemns.  There  is  no  remedy  for 
our  narrowness.     What  we  gain  in  extent,  we  lose  in  depth;  and 
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a  very  broad  man  is  necessarily  a  superficial  one.  It  is  a  question 
whether  we  should  know  a  few  things  well  enough  to  do  them,  or 
many  things  well  enough  only  to  enjoy  them,  and  whether  the 
greatest  pleasure  comes  from  the  thorough  knowledge  which 
masters,  or  the  partial  knowledge  which  merely  appreciates. 

How  much  then,  we  should  know  to  get  the  most  out  of  life^ 
and  what  that  should  be,  is  a  most  vital  question  in  education. 
Mr.  Arnold  and  his  school  emphasizes  the  ancient  classics  and 
traditional  culture  which  have  hitherto  made  gentlemen,  especially 
among  the  leisure  class.  To  these  he  would  add  religion,  not  as 
a  means  of  securing  anything  in  another  world,  but  as  a  form  of 
culture  here.  Besides  the  fact,  however,  that  we  cannot  give  / 
proportionate  time  to  the  old  studies,  when  so  many  new  ones ' 
have  come'  into  being,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  take  our  culture  out 
of  the  things  that  we  have  to  do.  If  we  must  live  among  machinea 
and  chemicals,  and  must  make  money  and  engage  in  politics,  we 
should  learn  to  get  the  culture  which  is  attainable  through  these. 
There  is  no  need,  in  order  to  get  culture,  of  carrying  along  what 
has  grown  false  or  dead.  The  living  can  supply  it.  The  ancient 
languages  and  other  antiquities  should  be  pursued  as  a  specialty, 
and  by  a  class,  and  not  made  the  subject  of  general  culture  to  be 
saddled  as  a  burden  on  students  generally.  They  are  getting  too 
far  from  the  work  that  we  must  do  and  the  things  that  we  must 
know.  •  What  yields  our  livelihood  should  furnish  our  poetry  and 
sentiment.  Culture  should  spring  out  of  the  duties  of  life.  For 
the  secular  may  be  exalted,  the  material  spiritualized,  and  the 
common  seen  in  its  poetic  relations.  By  going  more  directly  for 
what  we  want,  we  get  the  most  culture  as  well  as  the  greatest 
profit.  Utilitarians  have  no  less  love  for  the  fine  arts  and  high* 
est  culture,  than  have-  those  who  are  devoted  to  what  they  call 
the  spiritual. 
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THE  NEW  EDUCATION— THE   CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION. 

A.  D.  MATO,  LL.  D.,  BOSTON. 

I  ASK  consideration  for  the  most  vital  topic  connected  with 
the  education  of  the  whole  people.  The  fundamental  work 
of  a  good  school  is  the  training  of  the  character  of  the  pupil. 
While  the  important  work  of  developing  the  character  of  the 
child  and  youth  as  an  individual  is  necessarily  the  special  func- 
tion of  the  family  and  the  9hurch,  we  all  understand  that  to  the 
school,  and  especially  the  American  people's  common  school,  is 
given  a  work  complementary  to  this  and  equally  essential  to  our 
American  order  of  society  and  government;  the  training  of 
American  children  and  youth  in  the  duty  and  opportunity  of 
living  together  in  all  ways  demanded  by  our  peculiar  order  of 
republican  society;  in  which  every  man  and  woman  is  at  once  a 
sovereign  and  a  subject ;  each  according  to  ability  and  opportun- 
ity involved  in  a  nationality  unique  in  human  history. 

In  view  of  this  peculiar  order  of  human  affairs  what  do  we 
mean  by  the  familiar  expression,  ^'Christian  education?"  How  is 
this,  undeniably  the  greatest  function  of  the  common  school;  what 
may  be  called  the  civic  and  social,  moral  and  religious  training  of 
American  children  and  youth;  to  be  handled  in  connection  with 
the  common  school  in  which  14,700,000  of  our  16,000,000  of 
American  children  and  youth  must  be  educated?  I  say  mv^t  be 
educated ;  for  if  there  ever  were  an  expectation  that  the  Ameri- 
can common  school  system  would  be  essentially  changed  from  its 
present  spirit  and  form,  that  day  has  past.  Within  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years  eleven  of  the  Southern  states  of  this  Union,  of  their 
own  accord,  have  adopted  it  essentially  as  it  has  been  developed 
in  the  remaining  thirty-three  commonwealths.  The  great  educa- 
tional tide  in  every  section  of  the  country  now  sets  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  people  o^  the  United  States  have  evidently  made  up 
their  mind  that  to  the  people's  common  school,  developed  from 
the  country  district  school  to  the  state  academical,  industrial  and 
professional  university,  they  are  to  look  in  the  future,  as  never 
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before,  for  the  training  of  the  vast  majority  of  American  children 
for  an  American  citizenship  that  includes  the  noblest  ideals  of  a 
practical,  moral  and  religious  manhood  and  womanhood. 

And  here  we  are  favored,  in  education,  as  elsewhere,  by  the 
practical  solution  of  this  fundamental  question  of  the  moral  and 
religious  training  of  American  children  and  youth  for  the  highest 
earthly  position,  American  citizenship,  by  the  decision  of  the 
American  people.  By  the  American  people  I  mean  in  this  con- 
nection what  we  may  call  the  common  school  Educational  Public, 
including  the  ablest,  most  conservative,  effective  and  forecasting 
combination  of  people  now  to  be  found  in  Christendom.  As  the 
result  of  250  years'  experimenting  in  the  sovereign  art  of  training 
the  young  American  generations  for  the  manhood  and  woman- 
hood essential  to  good  American  citizenship  this  educational  pub- 
lic has  given  its  sanction  to  what  we  may  call  the  American  form 
of  the  new  education  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  that  has  for 
centuries  past  separated,  distracted  and  embittered  the  peoples  of 
Europe  and  which,  half  a  century  ago,  greatly  embarrassed  the 
American  people  in. their  final  decision  concerning  universal  edu- 
cation. 

The  American  form  of  the  new  education  is  not  the  monopoly 
of  any  one  or  more  than  one  of  the  methods  of  training  the  intel- 
lect, the  conscience  or  the  executive  faculty  of  American  children 
and  youth.  It  is  the  mature  conclusion  of  the  American  educa- 
tional public  concerning  the  best  method  of  educating  the  coming 
generation  of  the  country  for  the  '*  grand  and  awful  time  "  ahead, 
by  the  "working  together  for  good"  of  the  moral  and  religious, 
mental,  executive,  industrial,  aesthetic  and  every  other  essential 
variety  of  instruction  and  discipline  that  can  be  included  in  a 
national  system  of  universal  education  for  a  people  like  our 
own. 

To  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  New  Education  in  this 
practical  American  sense,  we  may  best  look  upon  a  superior 
graded  public  school,  as  it  is  found  in  an  enlightened  American 
community.  The  New  Education  signifies  many  things  in  which 
that  organization  differs  from  the  schools  of  every  sort  with 
which  the  people  of  any  part  of  the  country  were  familiar  half  a 
century  ago. 

The  new  education  means  the  modern  schoolhouse,  in  contrast 
with  the  old,  for  children  and  youth  of  corresponding  grade ;  the 
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new  mode  of  organization;  the  present  methods  of  teaching  every 
branch  of  knowledge  to  the  child  learning  to  read  and  the  student 
in  the  post-graduate  class  of-  the  university;  the  present  habits  of 
discipline  and  government  in  the  best  schools  in  contrast  with  the 
old-time  school  in  which  I  was  thrashed  almost  every  day  of  my 
school  life,  although  deserving  no  more  than  a  kindly  and  firm 
correction ;  the  blossoming  out  of  new  academical  studies  and  the 
addition  of  music,  gymnastics,  drawing  and  industrial  training ; 
the  entire  spirit  of  the  institution  in  contrast  with  the  old  school 
life ;  the  vast  increase  of  public  and  social  interest  in  the  schools; 
the  literary  development  as  indicated  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
school  with  the  public  library  and  the  study  of  the  literature  of 
the  language;  the  uplift  of  the  common  school  to  a  more  vital 
union  with  the  college  and  university  in  the  educational  system 
of  many  of  our  American  states. 

Through  these  and  similar  reforms  and,  especially,  by  the  indi- 
rect influence  of  a  more  enlightened  moral  and  sympathetic  public 
spirit  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  dealing  of  the  state  with 
childhood  and  youth,  the  American  common  school,  on  its  supe- 
rior side,  has  risen  to  perhaps  the  most  vital  agency  in  ^American 
society.  It  is  becoming,  in  fact,  the  people's  university  for  train- 
ing young  America  in  that  Christian  civilization  which  contem- 
plates the  union  of  all  the  elements  of  our  cosmopolitan  popula- 
tion in  the  common  American  life  ;  the  great  achievement  of  100,- 
000,000  people  living  together  according  to  the  ideals  and 
methods  of  human  intercourse  set  forth  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  new  education  as  organized  in  the  common  school  thus 
understood,  has  practically  solved  what  is  called  the  religious 
question  that  so  long  has  divided  the  several  religious  sects 
abroad  and  at  home.  It  has  solved  it  by  demonstrating  that  in 
the  fundamental  realm  of  character  training,  it  represents  the 
essentials  of  that  common  Christianity  which  is  the  working  faith 
of  the  American  people  concerning  the  application  of  religion  to 
the  affairs  of  the  world  in  which  they  now  live. 

I  now  attempt  to  show  how  the  American  common  school 
organized  and  worked  in  the  highest  form  according  to  the  ideals 
and  methods  of  the  new  education,  js  in  itself  an  incarnation  of  a 
true  Christian  education ;  combining  as  it  does  the  ideal  and  the 
life  of  the  world's  great  teacher,  Jesus,  the  Christ,  in  a  manner 
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sufficiently  broad  and  practical  for  the  use  of  the  jv^orld's  great 
Republic. 

The  new  education  more  nearly  corresponds  in  all  its  ideals  and 
practices  to  the  method  of  the  Great  Teacher  than  any  system  yet 
in  operation  in  Christendom.  It  may,  without  irreverence  and 
with  perfect  fitness,  be  named,  — "  The  Gospel  of  the  New  Educa- 
tion." 

1st.  The  idea  of  human  nature,  as  manifested  in  the  child  and 
youth,  set  forth  in  the  new  education  and  in  the  original  gospel  of 
Christ,  is  the  same.  According  to  both,  man  is  the  child  of  God ; 
an  incarnation  of  the  infinite  spirit,  individualized  in  a  body; 
endowed  with  a  personality  that  forever  asserts  itself  through  a 
freedom  which  implies  moral  obligation  and  results  in  character ; 
and,  indirectly,  through  the  material,  and,  directly,  through  the 
spiritual  world,  is  in  perpetual  contact  and  possible  communion 
with  the  infinite  soul: — "The  true  light  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world." 

Before  this  sublime  conception  of  human  nature,  all  theological, 
philosophical  or  scientific  estimates  of  man  "pale  their  ineffectual 
fires,"  like  glimmering  tapers  before  the  rising  sun.  Over  the 
portals  of  the  spacious  temple  of  the  new  education  we  read  the 
eommand  of  the  Great  Teacher: — "  Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  iii  Heaven  is  perfect." 

2nd.  The  new  education  recognizes  that  every  child  in 
America,  like  the  child  Jesus  in  Palestine,  is  a  "  Son  of  Man," 
endowed  with  the  power  to  become  "  a  son  of  God."  And  the 
open  highway  for  every  American  child  to  become  a  son  or  a 
daughter  of  the  Almighty  God,  whose  name  is  love,  was  surveyed 
by  the  great  apostle  when  he  says:  — "  No  man  liveth  to  himself 
and  no  man  dieth  to  himself."  In  the  school  of  the  new  educa- 
tion the  child  is  to  be  trained  to  the  uttermost  wholesome  develop- 
ment of  his  own  personality,  including  the  one  point  in  which  his 
life  may  become  an  original  contribution  to  humanity,  that  his 
career  may  be  bound  up  in  the  higher  life  of  the  home,  society, 
the  church,  the  state,  the  entire  race ;  "  the  family  in  earth  and 
heaven,"  as  a  "  co-worker  with  God."  In  the  new  education  all 
good  instruction  culminates  in  the  power  to  know  "the  truth 
which  shall  make  him  free."  All  its  moral  discipline  aims  at  mak- 
ing every  child,  sometime  and  somewhere,  a  self-controlled  man 
or  woman,  living  in  joyful  obedience  and  accord  with  the  law  of 
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love  to  God  end  man.  The  aim  of  all  executive  and  industrial 
training  in  this  school  is  to  place  the  instructed  brain  and  heart  in 
connection  with  the  working  hand;  so  that  man  and  woman  can 
more  and  more  work  in  the  knowledge  of  and  obedience  to  the 
majestic  forces  and  universal  laws  which  are  the  habits  of  the 
great  Creator. 

3rd.  In  the  entire  method  of  organizing  the  school,  the  gospel 
of  the  "new  education"  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  gospel  of 
the  absolute  religion  proclaimed  by  the  Great  Teacher.  It  abol- 
ishes at  one  stroke  the  whole  conceit  of  an  infallible  human  close 
corporation  endowed  with  the  divine  right  to  monopolize  the 
training  of  childhood  and  youth.  It  enforces  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  family  as  the  divinely  appointed  teacher  and  guide  of 
infancy  and  early  childhood.  But  it  also  asserts  the  superior 
obligation  of  the  state,  representing  society,  "To  see  that  the 
Republic  receives  no  harm."  No  family  can  rightly  give  to  society 
an  enemy  in  the  form  of  a  neglected  or  perverted  child.  Neither 
may  the  church  claim  any  infallible  right  in  the  schooling  even  of 
its  own  youthful  membership.  Working  along  with  the  family, 
the  state,  and  all  the  vital  agencies  of  society,  the  influence  of  the 
church  may  be  potent  and  beneficent.  But  when  it  assumes  the 
attitude  of  absolute  authority,  over  family,  state  or  society,  it 
commits  high  treason  against  the  Republic  of  Heaven  ;  is  a  rebel 
in  God's  university  of  human  life.  Even  the  American  state  is 
only  the  agent  of  the  people  acting  through  a  flexible  majority ; 
not  in  any  one  decision  infallible,  but,  as  this  republic  has  already 
demonstrated  within  the  past  century,  the  safest  depository  of 
human  rights  and  obligations ;  the  nearest  approach  to  the  voice 
of  God  possible  under  the  conditions  of  the  present  state  of  ex- 
istence. In  no  one's  charge  are  the  coming  generations  of  young 
Americans  during  their  years  of  preparation  for  sovereign  citizen- 
ship so  safe  as  in  the  care  of  the  whole  American  people,  repre- 
sented in  the  American  common  school. 

4th.  The  natural  method  of  instruction,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  characteristics  of  the  new  education,  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  method  of  the  Great  Teacher.  Where  can  there 
be  a  more  admirable  illustration  of  the  best  instruction  in  our 
superior  schools,  than  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  has 
survived  the  scholarship,  the  theology  and  the  ecclesiasticism  of 
eighteen  centuries  and  is  to-day  fresher  than  the  editorial  and  the 
column  news  of  the  metropolitan  morning  journal? 
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To  that  throng,  including  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  stand* 
ing  or  reclining  on  the  hillside,  the  Teacher  talks  for  an  hour  on 
the  sublimest  of  themes — yet  that  theme  of  which  the  humblest 
of  God's  creatures  most  desires  to  know  —  how  to  live  in  the 
world  that  now  is  and  in  every  world  that  is  to  come.  With  what 
exquisite  adaptation  and  perfect  mastery  of  the  mighty  subject 
the  familiar  talk  flows  on.  It  is  the  most  radical,  profound,  mys- 
tical, all-inclusive,  majestic  and  magnetic  discourse  on  things 
spiritual,  moral  and  prudential  that  has  challenged  the  philosophy 
or  theology  of  the  ages.  Yet  it  is  the  simplest,  most  helpful, 
most  child  like  discourse  ever  addressed  to  the  common  intelli- 
gence of  a  listening  youth,  unable  to  read  or  write. 

Here  is  indeed  the  ideal  method  of  instruction,  a  ladder  planted 
close  by  the  feet  of  every  man,  and  woman  and  little  child,  whose 
top  is  hidden  in  the  heaven  of  heavens.  Now  comes  a  sentence 
that  wakes  the  drowsiest  hearer  and  helps  him  '^get  himself 
together"  and  lazily  put  his  foot  on  the  lowest  round.  Now  a 
lofty  saying  of  truth  incarnate  in  perfect  poetry  of  speech,  sum- 
mons the  scholar,  philosopher  or  saint  to  face  new  heights  of 
wisdom,  beauty  and  love;  through  the  crowd  of  radiant  angels 
ascending  and  descending,  with  rapt  expression,  gazing  upward, 
if,  "haply  he  may  find  Him"  whom  "no  man  hath  seen  at  any 
time." 

So  by  this  "natural  method,"  the  teaching  of  truth  that  is 
immutable  in  a  way  to  set  every  child  and  youth  searching  for  it 
as  for  hidden  treasure,  adapted  to  every  grade  of  intellect,  regard- 
less of  the  scepticism  or  scorn  of  the  most  learned  scholar,  never 
despairing  of  the  ignorance,  stupidity  or  wilfulness  of  the  most 
forlorn  and  ignorant  child,  does  the  blessed  new  education  go  on 
through  its  latest  and  mightiest  agency, —  the  American  people's 
common  school.  The  best  possible  treatise  on  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  in  family  and  school,  would  be  a  manual  con- 
.  taining  everything  in  the  Bible  written  about  parents  and  child- 
ren, the  teacher,  school  and  home.  Like  the  essays  of  Emerson, 
with  little  apparent  connection  of  thought  or  literary  plan,  this 
volume  would  at  once  take  its  place  among  the  greatest  books  of 
the  world,  the  most  instructive  and  inspiring  chapter  of  that 
"story  without  an  end"  that  every  true  gospel  for  mankind  must 
always  be. 

5th.  And  especially  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  how  both  the 
system  of  the  new  education  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Great  Teacher 
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declare  that  woman  is  the  natural  and  providential  instructor  of 
every  generation  that  comes  into  the  world. 

Indeed,  the  whole  Bible  scheme  of  man's  redemption  revolves 
about  the  lives  of  two  women.  It  was  Eve  that  first  revealed  to 
man  the  "knowledge  of  good  and  evil,"  of  which  all  human  his- 
tory is  the  illustration  and  the  commentary.  And  it  was  the 
same  much-berated  and  misunderstood  great-grandmother  of  us 
all  who  took  the  hand  of  her  timid  and  cowardly  partner,  turned 
his  back  on  the  dreamland  of  Eden,  set  his  face  towards  the 
wilderness,  and  "blazed**  the  way  to  the  first  civilization  of  the 
race.  And  when  "the  fullness  of  time  was  come,**  Mary  was  sent 
to  reveal  the  divine  mystery  of  birth  and  to  give  to  the  world  the 
Divine  man;  himself  compact  of  all  that  is  highest  in  man  or 
womankind;  to  lead  the  generations  to  the  gospel  of  sacrifice 
w^hich  is  the  law  of  love. 

Pestalozzi  broke  the  pagan  spell  of  a  morbid  masculinity  in  all 
the  schools  by  telling  through  the  story  of  St.  Gertrude,  the  secret 
•of  the  new  education. 

Woman  is  the  soul  of  the  true  science  of  pedagogy  and  the 
mother*s  way  is  the  natural  method  of  imparting  truth.  Froebel 
revealed  the  gospel  of  play  and,  like  Jesus,  reminded  us  that  "in 
Heaven  the  angels  of  the  little  ones  look  upon  the  Father's  face." 
But  it  is  a  notable  fact  that,  of  all  the  peoples,  this  American  peo- 
ple of  ours  has  risen  most  naturally  and  decisively  to  the  training 
of  our  20,000,000  for  the  citizenship  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Every  nation  betrays  its  advancement  in  the  gospel  of  the  new 
education  by  its  acceptance  of  woman  as  instructor.  Here  both 
in  the  educational  opportunity  accorded  to  woman  and  her 
employment  in  every  department  not  only  of  instruction,  but 
school  administration  and  legislation  as  well,  the  world's  great 
Republic  stands  supreme. 

6th.  And  here  we  register  another  correspondence  of  the  new 
education  in  the  American  common  school  with  the  ideal  of  the 
Great  Teacher.  In  its  broad  and  beneficent  embrace  it  holds  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  children  and  youth.  It  is,  in  itself,  a 
miniature  Christian  republic,  where  all  the  differences  that  of  old 
have  separated  classes,  races  and  nationalities  are  ignored  in  a 
common  citizenship,  a  brotherhood  which  includes  all  under  a 
common  law  of  liberty  and  equality.  In  the  American  common 
school  it  may  be  said  for  the  first  time,  "  they  shall  come  from  the 
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East  and  the  West,  and  from  the  North  and  the  Sooth  and  sit 
down  together,"  in  the  world's  great  Republic,  which  is  the  near- 
est approach  yet  made  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  on  eaith. 
Here,  better  than  elsewhere,  are  the  20,000,000  of  young  America 
trained  in  that  patriotism  which  means  the  best  possible  manhood 
and  womanhood;  educated  into  the  supreme  art  of  living  for 
their  country,  and  the  best  preparation  for  the  consecration  of 
"life,  fortune  and  sacred  honor"  in  any  hour  of  peril  to  a  nation- 
ality which  is  now  the  hope  of  the  human  race  around  the  globe. 

And,  if  anything  beside  were  lacking  to  confirm  this  essential 
agreement  between  the  gospel  of  the  Great  Teacher  and  the  gos- 
pel of  the  new  education,  it  is  the  portrait  of  the  ideal  childhood 
and  youth  of  the  Master,  regarded  as  the  highest  type  of  Ameri- 
can childhood  and  youth  to-day. 

Is  there  any  lesson  just  now  more  needed  in  our  splendid 
though  crude  and  boisterous  American  civilization  than  the  gospel 
of  the  consecration  of  maternity  —  Mary;  the  lowly  birth  of  the 
child,  Jesus,  in  the  golden  cloud  of  great  expectation  that  floated 
around  the  manger,  his  probable  training  by  the  schools  of  his 
day  in  the  highest  traditions  and  anticipations  of  his  countrymen, 
his  life  of  faithful  and  unobtrusive  labor  in  his  earthly  father's 
occupation,  his  eager  improvement  of  the  first  opportunity  to  look 
upon,  hear  and  '^ask  questions"  of  the  great  doctors  in  the  tem- 
ple, his  sublime  youthful  conception  of  his  "  Father's  business," 
his  return  to  the  life  of  obedience  in  the  Nazareth  home,  and  his 
patient  waiting  till  the  customary  age  before  entering  upon  a 
ministry  which  was  to  announce  a  final  parting  of  the  ways  in  the 
history  of  civilization? 

Should  we  not  all  feel  stronger  in  our  confidence  in  republican 
institutions  and  the  destiny  of  our  beloved  country  could  this 
brief  Scripture  record  be  adopted  as  the  text-book  for  the  charac- 
ter training  of  young  America  for  citizenship  in  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  national  life?  And  where  is  this  type  of  childhood 
and  youth,  with  its  corresponding  idea  of  a  complete  manhood  and 
womanhood,  found  oftener  and  in  more  satisfactory  quality  than 
in  our  superior  common  schools,  where  the  new  education  is 
quietly  going  on  with  its  work  of  strength,  "sweetness  and  light" 
while  all  around  the  air  is  vocal  with  "  the  thunder  of  the  cap- 
tains and  the  shouting"? 
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It  appears  to  me  that  the  church  and  the  clergy  of  our  country, 
to-day,  in  their  relation  to  the  education  of  these  20,000,000  of 
American  children  and  youth  for  sovereign  American  citizenship, 
may  well  consider  the  spectacle  presented  abroad  by  the  attitude 
of  a  portion  of  the  clerical  body  in  England  and  the  French  repub- 
lic. 

In  England  a  section  of  the  established  church  and  clergy,  after 
a  struggle  of  half  a  century  against  the  establishment  of  an  effect- 
ive system  of  unsectarian  common  schools  for  the  people,  has 
once  more  rallied  to  overthrow,  or  essentially  modify,  even  the 
present  educational  compromise  system  which  leaves  Old  England 
to-day  in  a  complete  arrangement  for  educating  her  masses  below 
the  new  American  state  of  West  Virginia,  carved  out  from  the 
wilderness  of  the  Old  Dominion  only  thirty  years  ago. 

In  France  the  violent  reaction  from  the  despotic  control  of  all 
education  by  the  priesthood  of  the  national  church  has  thrown  the 
republic  into  the  arms  of  a  philosophic  secularism  that  practically 
ignores  and  isolates  the  clergy  as  even  a  helper  in  the  great  work 
of  the  development  of  republican  government  and  society. 

Here  the  question  whether  this  republic  is  to  be  virtually 
deprived  in  popular  education  of  the  services  of  the  churches  and 
their  clergy ;  in  no  country  so  free  and  broad  and  essentially 
religious  ;  is  fairly  up  before  the  people.  Will  the  clerical  class 
and  the  church  still  insist  on  the  old-time  theological  and  ecclesi- 
astical idea  of  the  Christian  Education,  probably  the  only  possible 
ideal  three  centuries  ago  in  Europe,  out  from  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  finally  emerged  after  a  conflict  of  250 
years  ?  Especially  in  the  Southern  states  and  in  the  schooling  of 
the  Negro  who,  above  all  other  classes  of  our  people  needs  the  plain, 
common  training  in  the  ideals  and  habits  of  life  of  the  new  educa- 
tion, is  this  question  of  absolute  importance.  Shall  this  one-tenth 
of  the  American  people,  at  the  beginning  of  their  life  in  their  new 
American  citizenship,  be  distracted  by  these  contentions  of  rival 
systems,  as  they  linger  yet  in  the  awful  shadow  of  their  present 
illiteracy,  only  another  name  for  semi-barbarism ;  while  the  great 
debate  of  the  doctors  of  education  and  the  doctors  of  divinity  rages 
like  a  tempest  in  the  air  above  their  heads  ? 

May  we  not  hope  that  here,  in  this  most  interesting  realm  of 
popular  education,  to-day  the  best  university  in  the  world  for  a 
fresh  and  profound  study  of  the  supreme  science  and  art  of  the 
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• 
education  of  a  people ;  the  clergy  and  the  church  will  anlte  on 
this  fundamental  ''article  of  faith"; — that  the  absolute  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  after  eighteen  centuries,  has  won  its  grandest 
victory  in  the  acceptance  of  the  new  education  by  the  American 
people  as  the  last  and  best  organization  of  the  gospel  of  love  to 
God  and  man  for  the  training  of  American  childhood  and  youth 
for  sovereign  American  citizenship? 


jFOJ^  freedom  of  speech. 

GERTRUDE  DARLING,  MANKATO,  MINN. 

A  POLITE  speech  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  truest  marks 
of  culture.  And  those  who  are  conscious  of  the  form 
of  language,  especially  those  who  train  young  people,  commonly 
strive  to  attain  this  note  by  strict  accuracy  of  expression.  It 
is  an  axiom  among  teachers  that  every  lesson  should  be  made  a 
language  lesson,  and  that  further,  this  result  should  be  effected 
by  criticism  of  the  speech  of  the  pupil.  *'  No  mistake,"  the  en- 
thusiastic purist  has  declared,  ^^ should  pass  uncorrected." 

Most  of  us,  perhaps,  as  teachers  or  as  taught,  have  contended 
with  such  strictures.  Perhaps,  also,  in  more  cases  than  are 
accounted  for,  discipline  like  this  has  resulted  in  permanently 
impeding  the  language  flow ;  for  in  speech,  a  policy  of  suppres- 
sion does  not  lead,  as  sometimes  in  state-craft,  to  expression  — 
through  revolution — so  those  of  us  interested  in  the  well-being 
of  our  native  tongue  are  the  more  bound  to  respect  the  individual 
utterance,  remembering  that  facility  in  speech  is  more  to  be  de- 
sired than  rigid  grammatical  and  orthoepical  exactness.  More- 
over, these  so-called  mistakes  in  orthoepy  and  syntax  are  fre- 
quently not  lapses  of  the  pupil,  but  errors  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  due  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  standard  to 
be  applied. 

In  regard  to  orthoepy,  it  is  not  sufficiently  recognized  that  nei- 
ther in  this  nor  in  any  other  English-speaking  country  is  there  any 
one  authoritative  ultimate  test  for  pronunciation.  The  dictum 
of  the  dictionary  —  the  standard  to  which  conformity  is  gener- 
ally demanded  by  those,  teachers  or  not,  who  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  office  of  critic — is  a  fallible,  and  frequently  a  very 
partial  decision  in  matters  phonetic. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  standard  maintained  by  many  dictionaries , 
outside  of  the  full  editions  of  the  Centuty,  the  Standard,  and 
possibly  one  or  two  other  late  publications,  is  commonly  not  what 
such  a  standard  should  be,  the  record  of  actual  good  use ;  it  is 
some  one's  theory  of  what  good  use  (mght  to  be.  Moreover^ 
English  is  so  far  an  agglutinative  language,  that  it  is  the  sen- 
tence, not  the  word,  that  is  phonetically  as  well  as  logically  the 
unit  of  speech ;  and  as  members  of  a  living  organism,  the  words 
of  a  sentence  are  almost  as  different  in  sound  as  in  logical  con- 
tent from  the  same  words  in  dictionary  dismemberment.  These 
two  misconceptions,  aided  largely  by  the  insufficient  phonetic 
notation  of  the  older  dictionaries,  make  their  information  aa 
regards  spoken  English  frequently  inadequate  and  misleading^ 
and  help  to  encourage  such  abnormities  of  speech  as  litera-toor, 
nat-your,  and  their  kin.     The  mark  of  the  beast  is  on  them  all. 

It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  even  those  people  who  attempt  to  observe 
such  phenomena,  know  very  little  about  their  own  or  others '  pro- 
nunciation. When  Henry  Sweet,  in  1886,  published  his  Element- 
arbuch  des  Qesprochsnen  Englisch^  some  English  friends  to  whom 
he  showed  it  would  not  believe  that  it  represented  his  own  pro- 
nunciation. They  said  that  it  illustrated  a  broad  Cockney  dialect. 
And  most  people,  English  or  American,  are  surprised  to  learn 
that  their  speech  is -like  that  of  a  London  Cockney  in  having  lost 
many  of  its  initial  h's.  This  loss  is  not  due,  either,  to  a  slovenly 
articulation,  but  to  the  regular  and  inevitable  tendency  of  sen- 
tence stress ;  and  an  understanding  look  at  any  accurate  phonetic 
text  leads  us  to  the  question  whether  English  may  not  eventually, 
as  French  has  done,  lose  altogether  the  aspirate  h.  Let  any  one 
to  whom  this  seems  extravagant,  pronounce  as  in  ordinary  con- 
versation such  a  sentence  as  I  know  he  has  done  it^  and  note  how 
many  h's  are  sounded.  The  stress  on  know  and  done  really  makes 
of  the  sentence  one  agglutinated  word  in  which  the  unaccented 
syllables  are  so  obscured  as  to  obliterate  the  A's. 

By  a  phonetic  text  I  must  not  be  misunderstood  to  mean  spell- 
ing reform.  I  mean  simply  a  phonetic  representation  of  the  actual 
facts  of  spoken  English,  to  be  used  for  scientific  purposes  only. 
A  knowledge  of  such  facts  is  still  in  its  beginnings;  and,  as 
Henry  Sweet  says,  *'  Till  we  know  how  we  actually  do  speak,  we 
cannot  deal  with  the  question  of  how  we  ought  to  speak,  and 
whether  it  is  possible  to  reform  pronunciation  and  take  steps  to 
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preserve  the  unity  of  Elngliah  speech  all  over  the  world."  How 
far  this  latter  is  possible  or  desirable  may  be  a  question,  but  the 
observation  shows,  at  any  rate,  that  there  is  danger  of  too  much 
self -righteousness  in  the  matter  of  pronunciation,  and  it  may  save 
some  of  us  from  pedantic  and  mistaken  assertions  of  how  others 
should  speak. 

Another  defect  in  the  dictionaries,  more  generally  true  of  the 
older  than  the  later  ones,  is  that  they  give,  frequently,  only  one 
pronunciation  of  the  same  word,  when  there  are  more  than  one  in 
good  use.  And,  again,  they  sometimes  authorize  a  pronunciation 
once  stanjiard  but  no  longer  recognized  as  such  by  custom.  Deaf 
with  a  long  e  is  doubtless  now  archaic,  but  educated  people  of  a 
generation  since  use  it,  and  standard  dictionaries  still  authorize 
it.  In  certain  sections  of  the  country,  too,  in  the  middle  West, 
for  instance,  this  use  is  more  frequent  among  equally  cultured 
people  than  in  the  East.  Speech  changes  so  rapidly,  not  only 
from  century  to  century,  but  from  generation  to  generation,  that 
the  book  record  of  the  changes  must  necessarily  lag  behind  the 
accomplished  fact ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  the  dictionary  is 
a  recorder  only,  not  a  maker  of  speech,  though  there  is,  of  course, 
a  reaction,  more  or  less  slight,  of  the  dictionary  upon  spoken 
English.  But  it  is  use  that  makes  the  rule.  Whether  the  dic- 
tionary upholds  it  or  not,  that  pronunciation  in  general  good  use 
is  the  correct  one,  —  as  far  as  any  one  is  absolutely  correct. 

The  same  suggestion  holds  good  in  matters  of  syntax.  Custom 
is  the  only  ultimate  authority ;  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  say  that 
forms  of  speech  in  con:imon  use  among  educated  people  are 
"wrong"  or  "bad  grammar,"  or  "vulgar,"  because  they  do  not 
conform  to  the  canons  of  the  text-books.  The  grammars  as  well 
as  the  dictionaries  should  be  the  record  of  those  forms  of  speech 
justified  by  custom.  We  are  continually  forgetting  that  a  gram- 
mar is  primarily  not  a  book  of  laws,  but  a  book  of  history ;  and 
this  misunderstanding  is  fostered  by  the  text-books  themselves, 
which  —  especially  the  American-made  ones  —  refuse  or  neglect 
to  admit  certain  expressions  vindicated  by  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

One  such  syntactical  bone  of  contention  is  the  common  express- 
ion, "It  is  me."  Within  my  knowledge  of  American  grammari- 
ans, all  except  two,  Whitney,  and  G.  R.  Carpenter,  leave  it 
without  recognition.     The  former  of  these  gives  it  only  a  side 
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glance  of  acknowledgement,  and  no  doubt  the.  concensus  of  opin* 
ion  among  American  schoolmen  is  that  it  is  ^'  bad  grammar.''  In 
one  of  the  best  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts,  T  recently  heard 
the  French  teacher  correct  a  pupil's  translation  of  C  ^est  moi  from 
It  is  me  to  It  is  I  Yet  English  authorities  in  general,  with  a 
more  metropolitan  view,  allow  the  form,  and  such  eminent  schol- 
ars as  Lounsbury,  Sweet  and  Morris,  give  it  full  recognition  as 
standard  colloquial  English.  What  are  its  critics  to  answer,  too, 
to  its  use  by  such  a  master  of  pure  style  as  Addison,*  not  to  men- 
tion Richardson?! 

It  is  a  common  error,  and  one  that  perhaps  tells  against  the 
acceptance  of  this  construction,  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  dialectic  or 
provincial  use,  which,  with  the  growth  of  accuracy  in  speech  is 
dying  out.  This  is  not  the  case.  As  far  as  the  testimony  of  lit- 
erature shows,  the  expression  was  not  general  till  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  then  supplanted'  the  popular  form  It  is  I  It  has 
always  lived  in  good  society  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  gram- 
marians, its  use  has  been  steadily  increasing.  This  is,  in  brief, 
the  biography  of  the  form.  And  if  use  justifies  use,  It  is  me 
ought  to  be  acknowledged  as  good  spoken  English.  It  is  said  to 
be  so  acknowledged  in  England,  and  the  form  is  not  corrected  in 
the  schools. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  as  an  objection  to  this  construction,  that 
if  the  accusative  me  is  correct  here,  other  accusatives,  him  and  ker^ 
ought  to  be  accepted  in  analagous  instances.  But  this  conclusion 
shows  a  lack  of  the  sense  of  proportion.  It  is  not  because  me  as 
a  nominative  after  be  is  occasionally  used,  nor  because  it  is  used 
in  vulgar  idiom  by  the  slipshod  or  ignorant,  that  a  place  is  claimed 
for  it,  but  because  its  use  is  widespread  in  colloquial  language 
among  people  of  education.  It  may  be  that  him  and  her  will 
eventually  shift  in  the  same  way.  Such  changes  are  of  constant 
occurrence  in  English.  -  It  cannot  be  new  to  any  student  of  the 
language  that  the  present  nominative  plural  t/ou  has  made  this 
change,  being  found  formerly  only  in  the  accusative  or  dative,  the 
one  accredited  nominative  plural  being  ye.  Whether  the  same 
tendencies  that  have  converted  the  accusative  me  into  a  nomi- 
native will  ever  effect  the  same  result  for  him  and  her  would  be 
difficult  to  predetermine.  The  springs  of  language  rise  in  so 
many  sources,  and  are  directed  by  such  obscure  influences,  that  it 
is  equally  difficult  to  trace  their  origin  and  to  predict  their  course. 

*The  Drummer,  Act  IL,  Soene  I. 
t  Pamela,  48.  b.;  Ibid,  64.  a. 
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At  present,  at  any  rate,  the  use  of  him  and  her  as  nominatives  is 
confined  to  the  vulgar  idiom ;  and  because  me  is  used  as  a  nomi- 
native, is  no  reason  why  other  accusatives  should  be  so  used. 

Neither  need  the  difiBculty  of  accounting  for  the  change,  and  of 
^^ giving  a  rule'*  to  fit  the  occasion,  be  a  stumbling-block  to  its 
acceptance.  We  need  to  be  reminded  again  that  the  work  of  the 
grammarian  is  not  so  much  to  make  laws  as  to  observe  and  record 
phenomena.  The  laboratory  method  is  just  as  exigent  in  the 
study  of  language  as  in  other  subjects.  We  are  in  general  too 
much  bound  by  the  inclination  to  tie  up  every  word  of  Jife  with 
a  rule,  and  stow  it  away  in  some  pigeon-holed  category.  A  little 
more  liberality  of  spirit  towards  syntactical  formulas  and  indi- 
vidualities of  accent  will  not  result  in  the  degeneration  of  English, 
and  the  effort  thus  released  might  be  applied  with  more  worthy 
results  to  the  attainment  of  a  fuller  and  richer  vocabulary,  and  a 
clearer  and  riper  intonation. 

A  full  and  vital  expression,  and  beauty  of  voice,  are  more  to  be 
desired  than  a  knowledge  of  syntactical  rules  and  dictionary 
accent.  A  knowledge  of  book  English  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  is 
the  living  spoken  word  that  is  the  Real  Presence.  Though  man 
be  a  worm,  he  is  not  so  much  a  book-worm  that  his  speech  is  born 
of  a  book.  And  though  the  latter  is  the  recorder  and  preserver 
of  the  perishable  word  of  flesh,  in  the  long  run  it  is  the  spoken 
word  that  survives  when  the  man  and  the  book  are  dust  together. 
It  is  the  spoken  word  that  has  discovered  to  us  all  the  previously 
unkno\^n  relations  of '  the  greatest  family  of  languages,  —  the 
Indo-European — and  that  has  revealed  a  parent  tongue,  older 
than  Sanskrit  or  Vedic,  of  which  no  written  memorial  is  handed 
down.  More  enduring  than  any  graving  on  rock  or  leaf,  or  any 
monument  of  stone,  these  imperishable  syllables  seem  endowed 
with  the  strength  of  the  hills  that  looked  down  on  their  first 
utterance,  and  that  behold  them  remaining  when  every  other  trace 
of  the  people  that  voiced  them  is  lost. 

The  ancestry  of  speech  as  well  as  its  every-day  regeneration  in 
the  life  of  the  race,  sets  it  in  its  own  position  of  dignity  and 
honor,  as  the  highest  form  of  expression.  The  great  poetry  of 
the  world  is  that  which  has  sprung  from  the  human  heart  in  the 
vernacular  of  wandering  minstrels,  or  has  been  written  in  the 
familiar  idiom  of  the  vulgar  tongue.  Burns,  Shakespeare,  Dante 
Homer,  owe  much  of  their  power  to  their  freedom  from  the  con 
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straints  of  a  stereotyped  literary  mediam ;  and  it  is  not  for  the 
well-being  of  language  to  crush  out  its  vitality  with  the  weight 
of  an  unabridged  dictionary,  or  to  cramp  its  full  and  free  exercise 
with  too  many  grammatical  and  rhetorical  platitudes..  Let  the 
latter  be  applied, — with  fi:ugality  —  when  we  become  "  varlets  of 
the  ink-horn."  Written  English  is  enough  more  formal  than  the 
spoken  language  to  justify  the  demand  for  stricter  grammatical 
precision,  but  let  us  not  sacrifice  our  birth-right  speech  for  a  meB» 
of  syntactical  pottage. 


THE  MASSA  CHUSETTS  TEA CHERS'  ASSQC/A TION. 

A  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTION. 

PRINCIPAL  CHARLES  CORNELL  RAMSAT. 

B,  M,  C.  Durfee  High  School,' FaU  JHoer,  Mau. 

THE  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  has  a  proud  and 
interesting  history.  It  was  among  the  first  state  teachers^ 
organizations  in  the  United  States,  and  is  the  mother  of  a  numer- 
ous progeny  in  other  states  of  the  Union.  Its  long  and  honorable 
existence  covers  a  period  marked  by  nearly  all  the  improvements 
and  reforms  in  education  in  this  country  during  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  and  in  their  promotion  the  Association  has  borne  a  con- 
spicuous and  important  part.  Its  membership  has  included  the 
most  eminent  educators  of  the  commonwealth  and  nation,  some 
of  whom  later  have  become  prominent  lAerabers  of  other  learned 
professions;  and  among  the  speakers  honored  with  parts  upon  its 
programmes  have  been  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
this  and  other  lands.  To  the  cause  of  public  education  in  New 
England  and  throughout  the  country,  it  has  rendered  an  incalcu- 
lable service.  That  its  good  work  may  continue  and  may  be 
increased,  some  important  changes,  however,  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  made  in  the  plan  and  conduct  of  its  future  meetings. 
The  same  thought  has  doubtless  occurred  to  others,  for  a  commit- 
tee on  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  has  been  appointed. 
The  evolution  of  teachers'  organizations  is  interesting  and  not 
altogether  simple.  At  first, as  might  be  expected,  the  meetings  of 
such  associations  were  limited  to  a  single  session  in  one  room  for 
teachers  of  all  grades  of  school.  As  such  a  plan  did  not  meet  the 
wants  of  an  attendance  or  membership  so  heterogeneous,  the  num- 
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ber  of  sessions,  but  not  of  meetings,  was  next  increased ;  in  order 
that  there  might  be  time  enough  to  include  a  sufficient  variety  of 
topics  on  the  programme  to  satisfy  teachers  of  very  diverse  needs. 
But  this  change  did  not  effect  its  purpose.  After  a  time,  those  in 
attendance  did  not  enjoy  listening  to  addresses  and  discussiona 
that  were  often  quite  remote  from  their  interests  as  teachers  of 
particular  grades  of  school.  For  this  reason,  another  change  waa 
made.  After  a  general  meeting  of  the  whole  association,  the 
members  separated  to  attend  section  meetings  of  primary,  gram- 
mar, and  high  school  teachers,  respectively.  Such  substantially 
is  the  arrangement  for  meetings  now  in  use  by  the  best  state  and 
county  teachers'  associations. 

That  the  plan  just  described  is  not  satisfactory,  and  that  the 
evolution  of  teachers'  associations  has  reached  another  phase  of 
development,  are  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  recent  years, 
many  special  clubs  and  organizations  of  teachers  have  been 
formed.  Associations  of  superintendents  and  of  principals  are 
well  known  ;  but  not  so  well  known,  because  of  more  recent 
origin,  are  associations  of  teachers  of  special  subjects  —  as  of  his- 
toiy,  ancient  classics,  modern  languages,  physics,  chemistry, 
drawing,  music,  etc.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  teachers  of 
commercial  branches,  and  even  school  committees,  have  formed 
separate  organizations  for  mutual  improvement  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  respective  duties.  In  several  cities,  school  janitora 
are  also  organized  and  hold  regular  meetings  ;  but  for  what  pur- 
pose I  do  not  know.  Outside  the  profession  of  teaching,  in  other 
professions,  in  all  the  arts,  crafts  and  trades,  special  organizations 
have  become  familiar  to  us  all.  Indeed,  as  we  have  reached  the 
period  of  the  widest  application  of  the  economic  law  of  the  divi- 
sion of  labor,  so  we  have  reached  the  era  of  clubs  and  associations 
of  specialists.  Departmental  teaching  is  now  the  rule  in  the  best 
secondary  schools,  and  wherever  possible  should  prevail  in  all 
high  and  normal  schools.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  departmental 
teaching  will  ultimately  also  be  generally  extended  to  grammar 
schools,  as  it  now  is  in  a  few  cities  and  towns.  Associations  of 
teachers  of  English,  of  mathematics,  of  geography,  and  of  other 
branches  taught  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  will  then 
be  organized. 

General  meetings  of  all  teachers  irrespective  of  grade,and  general 
meetings  of  the  teachers  of  particular  grades,  however,  have  beea 
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and  always  will  be  of  great  value.  Such  meetings  are  veiy 
important  for  purpose  of  inspiration  in  the  general  work  of  the 
teacher,  of  arousing  and  maintaining  a  proper  iiprit  de  corps^  and 
of  discussing  themes  of  common  interest  to  teachers.  Hence,  they 
should  be  retained  either  as  they  now  are  or  in  a  modified  form. 

The  growing  tendency  of  forming  associations  of  teachers  of 
special  subjects,  already  alluded  to  as  wise  and  as  meeting  a  per- 
manent need,  is,  however,  both  inconvenient  and  expensive.  It  is 
often  difficult  to  find  suitable  places  and  open  dates  for  so  many 
different  club  meetings.  It  frequently  happens,  moreover,  that  a 
teacher  is  a  member  of  more  than  one  such  club.  The  expense  of 
travel  to  and  from  several  teachers'  conventions  and  the  total 
amount  paid  in  fees  are  no  small  items  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Now,  as  in  Massachusetts  more  clubs  of  special  teachers  have 
sprung  into  existence  than  elsewhere,  the  Massachusetts  Teach- 
ers' Association  has  an  excellent  opportunity  at  this  time  both  to 
perpetuate  herself  and  to  increase  her  usefulness.  In  some  way, 
she  ought  to  correlate  or  federate  all  —  except  local  —  teachera' 
associations  in  the  commonwealth.  The  practical  suggestion  I 
would  make,  therefore,  follows. 

The  annual  meeting  should,  as  now,  be  held  on  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  following  Thanksgiving.  A  session  Saturday  afternoon 
ought,  however,  to  be  added  to  provide  ample  time  for  the  vari- 
ous meetings  to  be  included  in  the  plan.  Friday  morning  should 
be  given  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  whole  Association,  at  which 
committees  should  be  appointed  and  the  general  addresses  should 
be  made.  Friday  afternoon  the  seption  meetings  of  the  primary 
and  grammar  school  teachers  should  be  held ;  also  that  of  the 
high  school  teachers,  if  it  still  be  thought  desirable  to  continue 
this  section  in  the  old  form.  Saturday  morning  should  be  devoted 
to  the  meetings  of  teachers  of  special  subjects  in  secondary 
schools,  of  school  superintendents,  of  principals,  of  school  com- 
mittees, etc.  If  no  general  section  meeting  of  high  school  teach- 
ers is  held  on  Friday  afternoon,  the  special  teachers'  meetings  of 
Saturday  forenoon  should  be  preceded  by  a  general  meeting  of 
high  school  teachers  for  the  discussion  of  topics  of  common  inter- 
est. Saturday  afternoon  the  whole  Association  ought  again  to 
assemble  for  the  election  of  officers,  reports  of  committees  with 
discussion  of  the  same,  and  the  transaction  of  other  important 
business. 
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The  foregoing  is  bat  a  suggestion,  which  expeiience  and  reflec- 
tion would  probably  modify  and  elaborate  with  advantage  to  the 
Association.  It  is  not  offered  as  the  final  or  the  only  plan  for 
future  meetings;  but  for  one,  I  earnestly  hope  that  its  chief  ideas 
may  be  embodied  in  any  changes  that  may  be  made  in  the  conduct 
of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 


V/CIORK 

EDWARD   WILLIAM    DUTCHER,    STILLWATER,    MINN. 

This  is  the  price  :     Dead  faces  towards  the  sky ; 

Hope  waiting  to  be  shattered  at  the  borne ; 
Long  trenches  peopled  ;  hearts  in  agony ; 

When  there  anfurls  a  flag  above  the  dome. 
And  we  are  glad  that  men  can  bravely  die ! 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  educators  and  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  are  making  great  efforts 
to  entertain  their  guests  next  July  in  royal  fashion.  They  are 
sending  out  literature  which  not  only  informs  the  mind  but  tempts  the 
inner  man  as  well.  !^xpert  medical  testimony  is  also  given  that  it  is 
^^the  most  delightful  summer  i*esort  in  the  United  States,"  and  *«  the 
average  daily  temperature  for  July  is  about  68^."  There  are  breezes 
from  the  ocean  by  day  and  at  night  cool  dry  breezes  from  the  mountains, 
fifteen  miles  behind  the  city.  All  the  teachers  will  desire  to  visit  the 
old  Mexican  pueblo  made  famous  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  Apricots 
will  be  fully  ripe,  and  Japan  plums,  limes,  lemons  and  a  great  variety 
of  berries  will  tempt  the  appetite.  Terms  at  hotels,  restaurants  and 
boarding  houses  will  not  be  excessive.  Fares  for  the  round  trip,  good 
returning  until  September  4th,  will  be  about  $50.00  from  Missouri  River 
points,  $62.50  from  Chicago  and  $84.t)0  from  New  York  or  Boston.  To 
this  must  be  added  $2.00  for  N.  E.  A.  membership  fees.  Those  who 
attend  the  July  meeting  will  not  only  receive  a  hearty  welcome,  but  see 
a  great  deal  and  enjoy  a  great  deal  besides  the  intellectual  stimulus 
always  imparted  at  meetings  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
^Rah  for  Los  Angeles ! 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  present  condition  of  our 
relations  to  our  new  colonial  possessions  —  both  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies  —  is  the  remarkable  uprising  both  of  the  religious  and  edu- 
cational public  to  welcome  the  wonderful  opening  of  a  new  field  for  a 
new  order  of  missionary  work.  Hitherto  a  church  mission  has  been  a 
settlement  in  a  pagan,  Mohammedan,  or  half -civilized  nation,  where  a 
little  group  of  workers  have  been  compelled  to  feel  their  way,  always  in 
peril  of  suppression  or  absolute  destruction,  towards  the  community  by 
which  they  are  environed.  A  great  deal  that  has  been  unsatisfactory 
and  practically  ineffective  in  both  missionary  and  educational  work  has 
come  from  this  restricted  field  of  operation.  With  the  sole  exception 
of  the  Indies  and  a  few  islands  loosely  held  in  the  grip  of  a  civilized 
nation,  sometimes  opposed  to  the  Protestant  form  of  Christianity,  this 
has  been  the  great  obstacle  against  which  the  missionary  zeal,  consecra- 
tion and  often  consummate  ability  of  thousands  of  the  noblest  men  and 
women  in  Christendom  have  contended.     What  a  change  when  regions 
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now  occupied  by  millions  of  people  pass  under  the  government  or  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Republic.  Then  the  teacher,  the  educator,  the  mission- 
ary, stands  upon  his  own  ground,  protected  by  the  flag,  with  the  mighti- 
est of  nations  pledged  to  the  defense  of  all  judicious  liberty  of  speech 
and  operation.  Instead  of  a  denominational,  sectai'ian  school,  shackled 
with  the  polity  and  creed  of  an  exclusive  sect,  the  school  is  of  the 
American  type,  unsectarian,  unecclesiastical,  free  to  all  who  come, 
reaching  from  the  little  plantation  primary  up  to  the  state  university. 
Here  the  representatives  of  every  church  and  creed  musi  of  necessity 
find  the  main  sphere  of  their  operation  in  the  inculcation  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  morality  which  are  only  the  universal  laws  of  good 
living  on  which  all  men  of  all  religious  bodies  are  agreed.  Who  can 
wonder  that  our  American  churches,  already  stirred  by  the  experiences 
of  the  past  thirty  yeara  with  the  idea  of  union  for  the  uplift  of  humanity 
-and  the  bringing  in  of  God's  kingdom  of  light  and  love,  should  hail  the 
opening  of  this  new  era,  —  the  first  real  opportunity  for  the  inauguration 
of  what  may  be  called  the  American  theory  of  a  colonization  which 
includes  the  training  of  a  whole  people  through  generations  of  peace  into 
touch  with  the  highest  civilization  of  modern  times.  As  educators,  we 
hail  the  new  opportunity  ushered  in  by  th*e  new  century. 

IT  is  not  strange,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  tables  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  are  literally  groaning  with  the 
piles  of  applications  from  every  portion  of  the  Union  and  the  most 
respectable  souixses ;  teachers  of  all  sexes  and  often  distinguished  repu- 
tation ;  pleading  for  the  opportunity  to  go  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Phillipines,  and  enter  upon  the  work  nearest  their  hearts.  It  was  fit 
that,  first  of  all,  the  Administration  should  call  Gen.  John  Eaton  to 
visit  Porto  Rico  to  examine  the  conditions  and  as  far  as  possible  formu- 
late a  policy  for  the  introduction  of  the  American  system  of  univeraal 
education.  General  Eaton  himself  is  of  all  other  men  the  one  object 
lesson  of  the  new  method  of  combining  conquest  and  education  that 
came  in  with  the  beginning  of  our  Civil  War  and  during  the  last  thirty 
years  has  matured  into  the  most  complete  implement  for  combined  mis- 
sionary and  educational  work  among  a  people  in  the  lower  stages  of 
civilization.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  a  mighty 
army  go  forth  to  conquer  a  vast  realm  in  rebellion  against  the  State, 
bearing  all  the  elements  of  a  higher  civilization  in  its  army  wagons, 
occupying  the  ground  as  fast  as  conquered  by  the  order  of  society  that 
alone  could  make  for  the  pei*petuity  of  a  nation  founded  on  republican 
and  democratic  ideas.  It  was  General  Grant,  on  his  first  march  to 
Yicksburg,  that  called  to  his  headquarters  young  Chaplain  Eaton,  born 
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and  educated  in  New  Hampshire,  a  schoolmaster  in  Cleveland  and 
Toledo,  just  ordained  as  a  minister  from  Andover,  and  placed  in  hi» 
hand  the  organization  of  the  entire  body  of  negro  fugitives,  unsettled 
by  the  march  of  the  Union  army  through  the  entire  states  of  the  south- 
west. The  result  was  that,  henceforth,  as  fast  as  the  Union  forces 
occupied  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  negro  population,  at  one  time 
amounting  to  nearly  a  million  people,  were  immediately  organized  as 
laborers  on  the  deserted  fields  and  plantations,  trained  as  soldiers  and 
workers  in  the  army,  put  to  school,  gathered  in  Christian  congregations, 
and  in  every  way  possible  under  the  circumstances  put  in  training  for 
their  future  citizenship  in  the  Republic.  The  result  was  that  by  the  close 
of  the  war  probably  two  millions  of  the  colored  and  humbler  white  popu- 
lation of  the  seceding  states  had  been  taught  to  read,  the  negroes  ta 
work  for  wages,  and  the  beginnings  of  family  life  after  the  Christian 
order,  inaugurated.  It  was  this  great  movement,  of  which  General 
l^aton  was  the  center,  that  made  it  possible  for  each  Southern  state  at 
the  close  of  the  war  to  include  the  colored  people  in  its  new  system  of 
common  schools.  Through  all  his  subsequent  career,  as  State  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools  in  Tennessee,  assistant  of  the  Freed  men's 
Bureau  at  Washington,  and  finally  as  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  the  National  Bureau,  did  General  Eaton  develop  that 
masterly  scheme  of  educational  statesmanship  whereby  the  colored  race 
has  been  saved  from  hopeless  anarchy  and  barbarism,  the  development 
of  the  new  South  made  possible,  and  the  way  of  a  republican  coloniza- 
tion, missionary  and  educational  policy  laid  out ;  so  that  now  the  great 
forces  of  the  new  civilization  can  follow  the  brief  episode  of  war  and  da 
their  beneficent  work  round  the  world.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  universal  education  can  finally  be  planted  in  the  heart  of 
the  Orient,  under  the  protection  of  the  American  flag,  is  in  itself  an 
answer  to  all  the  dismal  forebodings  which  come  to  us ;  often  from  the 
very  heart  of  culture  in  those  states  whose  people,  today,  are  doing 
more  for  educatian,  religion,  and  popular  government  than  the  entire 
world  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 

PERHAPS  many  of  our  readers  are  not  aware  of  the  broad  and 
thorough  work  being  done  by  the  School  of  Pedagogy  of  New 
York  University.  Starting  nine  years  ago,  under  the  general  charge  of 
the  late  Dr.  Jerome  Allen,  it  increased  slowly  in  numbers ;  but  since 
then,  under  the  broad  and  energetic  administration  of  Dr.  Edward  R. 
Shaw,  it  has  advanced  much  more  rapidly.  Four  years  ago  there  were 
about  70  students,  now  there  are  845.  Its  curriculum  consists  of  nine 
groups  of  studies  represented  by  sixteen  ^^  separate  courses  of  histori- 
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cal,  experimental,  interpretative  and  conetructive  material."  Here  is  a 
graduate  school  of  edaeational  science  of  a  very  high  order  whose 
appeal  is  to  pi-ofessional  educators.  It  is  doing  a  unique  and  noble 
work  and  doing  it  grandly.  Young  men  and  women  who  aspire  to  fill 
chairs  of  pedagogy  in  normal  schools  or  colleges,  principals  and  super* 
intendents  seeking  larger  equipment  for  their  work,  find  here  constantly 
enlarging  opportunities  and  benefits  of  the  fullest  professional  training. 
There  is  also  abundant  opportunity  for  the  teacher  who  desires  to 
specialize  on  any  subject.  No  other  school  in  our  country  can  show 
such  a  definitely  organized  and  working  curriculum,  tested  through 
these  nine  years.  It  conserves  historic  teachings,  studies  the  individual 
analytically,  examines  processes  of  teaching  and  trains  the  teacher  in 
philosophic  thought  and  scientific  judgment.  The  past  is  not  neglected 
while  everything  new  in  philosophy,  psychology,  ethics,  aesthetics, 
sociology  and  pedagogy  is  carefully  scrutinized.  Courses  in  physiolog- 
ical pedagogics,  national  systems  of  education  and  school  organization, 
as  also  the  seminars,  are  of  great  practical  value.  The  Faculty  com- 
prises seven  talented,  earnest,  hard-worked  professors  and  lecturers. 
The  student  feels  at  once  and  through  all  his  two  years'  course  the 
stimulating  atmosphere  of  hard  study.  He  has  access  to  choice  schools 
of  observation  and  a  school  of  application.  Every  thing  that  labora- 
tories, libraries  and  museums  can  do  to  aid  him  is  at  hand.  Also  the 
countless  advantages  of  the  great  city.  But  best  of  all  is  the  contact 
with  hundreds  of  other  keen  educated  minds,  gathered  here  from  all 
over  the  land  and  from  other  lands,  intent  on  getting  the  fullest  and  best 
equipment  possible  to  fit  them  to  instruct  others.  Our  readers  will  do 
well  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  great  work  being  done  in  this  school. 
That  it  is  so  grandly  successful  is  due  more  than  all  else  to  the  splendid 
ability  and  tireless  energy  of  Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw. 

PAUL'S  counsel  to  Timothy:  *' Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth," 
contains  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  pedagogical  principles. 
Despising  the  youth  or  ignorance  of  his  pupils  is  a  sure  way  for  a 
teacher  to  end  his  usefulness  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sympa- 
thetic and  respectful  attitude,  no  matter  how  dull,  stupid  or  ludicrous 
the  mistake  may  be  which  the  pupil  has  made,  will  give  the  teacher  an 
influence  over  his  scholars  which  will  be  lasting  ahd  effective.  Herein 
is  the  secret  of  much  of  that  knack  or  gift  of  true  teaching  which  makes 
the  success  of  every  great  master.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  always  treated 
his  boys  as  though  they  were  men,  and  so  awakened  true  manliness 
within  them.  We  recently  overheard  a  scrap  of  conversation  (and 
marked  the  illustration  which  it  furnished  of  the  sound  pedagogical 
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principles)  wherein  a  father  asked  his  young  son  who  had  just  raturned 
from  church,  what  the  minister  had  preached  about?  **0,'*  said  the 
boy,  "he  ^hasted*  his  sermon  on  the  church  fair  which  we  had  last 
week."  Laughable  as  his  mistake  was,  the  father  did  not  laugh  at  the 
child,  or  correct  him  at  the  moment,  but  inquired  further  concerning  the 
service  and  chatted  with  the  lad  in  a  kindly  way  about  other  things. 
Later  in  the  day,  however,  at  a  favorable  moment,  he  said:  '*I  no- 
ticed, Henry,  that  you  used  a  certain  word  a  little  incorrectly  this  morn- 
ing. Let  me  explain  to  you  that  there  are  two  words  in  the  English 
language  that  are  somewhat  alike  —  the  word  hose  and  the  word  baste. 
To  base  means'  to  found  upon,  and  the  past  tense  is  hosed.  To  baste 
is  to  fasten  temporarily  "with  long  stitches,  and  the  past  tense  is  hasted. 
You  will  see,  therefore,  that  it  was  wrong  to  say  the  minister  *  hasted ' 
his  remarks  on  the  church  fair.  You  should  have  said  '  hosed.*'*  The 
ohild  laughed  heartily  at  the  thought  of  his  own  mistake,  but  his  feel- 
ings were  not  wounded  in  the  least,  —  by  reason  of  his  father's  forbear- 
ance and  kindliness.  It  was  a  simple  little  home  incident,  but  it  meant 
much  to  father,  child  and  onlooker.  This  power  to  put  one's  self  in  the 
child's  place,  to  enter  into  his  difficulties,  to  respect  his  dignity  instead 
of  ruthlessly  making  fun  of  him  when  he  blunders,  makes  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  in  the  teacher,  between  growth  and  retaixJ- 
ation,  as  well  as  between  happiness  and  unhappiness  in  the  child.  This 
power  of  sympathy  and  of  self-control  can  be  cultivated.  Here  is  a 
work,  an  opportunity  for  self-culture,  for  every  parent  and  every 
.teacher. 
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THE  CUBAN  INDUSTRIAL  RELIEF  FUND. 

HORACE  F.  BARNES,  FINANCIAL  DIRECTOR.   BOSTON. 

THIS  Fund  was  organized  in  New  York,  last  November,  after  an 
enlhiisiastic  meeting  in  Plymouth  church,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
presiding  and  advocating  the  plan  of  industrial  relief  for  Cuba,  and  en- 
dorsing the  men  at  the  head  of  the  movement.     The  plan  is  as  follows : 

The  first  of  a  series  of  industrial  relief  farms  in  Cuba  is  inaugurated 
at  Guines,  a  town  forty-five  miles  south-east  of  Havana.  It  is  the  mar- 
ket garden  of  the  capital  of  Cuba,  where  before  the  war  it  sold  annually 
over  $5,000,OOjP  of  vegetable  protlucts.  It  has  a  soft,  rich  soil,  irri- 
gated at  all  times  by  many  living  springs  which  make  it  independent  of 
the  dry  season.     Three  months  suffice  to  raise  a  crop  at  Guines. 

The  Fund  has  leased  a  tmct  of  the  best  land,  appointed  two  practical 
men  as  superintendent  and  manager,  who  are  on  the  field  waiting  to 
l3egin  operations.  The  plan  is  to  equip  this  farm  and  pay  wages  to 
laborers  for  days'  work,  gradually  enabling  them  to  prepare  to  go 
to  work  on  their  own  farms.  Oxen,  farming  tools  and  seeds,  all  to  be 
loaned  to  farmers  on  other  land,  their  use  Ho  be  repaid  after  the  sale 
of  the  fii-st  crop ;  then  the  proceeds  are  to  be  used  as  capital  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  next  crop,  and  so  on  afterwards. 

This  movement  is  wide  apart  from  ordinary  unconditional  charity. 
It  proposes  to  enable  the  great  agricultural  classes  of  Cuba  to  help 
themselves.  They  prefer  this  method  of  help,  for  the  farmers  are  an 
industrious  and  frugal  class.  There  are  about  100,000  small  farms  in 
Cuba,  yet  nearly  all  of  the  farmers  are  homeless,  penniless  and  starving. 
They  only  ask  the  loan  of  oxen,  plows,  hoes  and  seed,  and  their  fertile 
soil  will  do  the  rest. 

The  Fund,  which  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Government,  of  military 
and  naval  officials,  of  multitudes  of  the  most  eminent  clergy  and  laity, 
and  of  the  Press  generally,  appeals  to  New  England  to  equip  this  first 
farm  at  once,  for  which  not  less  than  $6,000  will  be  required.  I  would 
be  glad  if  appi*eciative  educators  would  initiate  movements  in  their  cli- 
entage at  once  to  help  the  sufferers  in  Cuba,  who  are  now  worse  off 
than  during  the  late  war. 

If  quick  and  generous  response  is  given,  the  first  farm  will  be  named 
^'  The  New  England  Farm." 

Corres|X)ndence  and  contributions  should  be  sent  to  '*  The  Cuban 
Industrial  Relief  Fund,'*  Congregational  House,  14  Beacon  Street, 
Boston.  Draw  checks  to  the  order  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Repub- 
lic, 95  Milk  Street,  designated  for  The  Cuban  Industrial  Relief  Fund. 
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THE  BIRST  TWO  BOOKS  OF  ^'  PARADISE  LOSTr 

(FOR  THE  CLASS-ROOM). 
VL^.Vt>  BLMA  KING8LBY.  EAST  MACHIA8.  MAINE. 

SINCE  **  Paradise  Lost  "  has  been  made  one  of  the  requirements  for 
college  preparatory  reading,  a  very  serious  problem  confronts  the 
teacher  of  English  who  has  to  guide  through  the  intricacies  of  the  first 
two  books  of  this  profoundest  of  poems  the  average  high  school  class 
composed  of  pupils  who  have  little  knowledge  of  mythology,  less  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  least  of  all  of  those  political  conditions  which  make  the 
literature  of  an  era  distinctive. 

How  shall  he  do  it?  From  a  volume  filled  with  the  lore  of  all  the 
ages,  how  shall  he  extract  that  which  shall  be  for  an  inspiration  to  his 
scholars  and  make  them  feel  the  sublimity  of  the  poet  and  his  immortal 
work? 

First  of  all  he  must  have  made  the  poem  a  part  of  himself.  Hs  must 
have  read  it  with  Bible  in  hand  ;  he  must  have  read  it  with  his  Classics 
before  him ;  he  must  have  read  it  with  atlas  and  dictionary  beside  him. 
To  the  study  of  it  he  must  have  brought  a  knowledge  of  the  age  which 
produced  it ;  a  knowledge  of  church  and  state ;  of  the  broad  religion  of 
the  Court  and  of  the  grim  theology  of  the  Puritan.  Then  and  only 
then  may  he  presume  to  come  before  the  class  to  which  he  is  to  open  up 
the  beauties  of  this  ^*  noblest  monument  of  human  genius.'" 

Outlined  for  class-room  work,  ''Paradise  Lost"  readily  divides  itself' 
into  five  parts:  —  The  poem  as  a  whole,  its  subject  and  treatment,  its 
mythological  and  scriptural  allusions,  its  text,  and  its  relation  to  its 
author  and  his  era. 

I.  Paradise  Lost  is  an  epic, —  a  class  of  poetry  of  which  there  are 
four  notable  examples,  each  in  a  different  language. 

An  epic  poem  has  for  its  subject  the  deeds  of  some  world-famous 
hero :  and  thrilling  indeed  are  the  tales  that  Homer  and  Virgil  have 
^.old.  But  it  was  left  to  the  English  poet  to  tell  of  a  battle  whose  field 
was  the  vastnesses  of  space,  whose  prize  was  the  empire  of  heaven, 
whose  heroes  were  the  Prince  of  Darkness  and  ''Jehovah  thundering 
out  of  Zion,"  and  whose  witnesses  were  all  the  heavenly  host. 

II.  The  story  of  the  poem  is  as  old  as  time  itself, —  the  temptation 
of  Eve  and  the  consequent  loss  of  Eden. 

The  student  need  go  no  farther  than  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  to 
find  the  source  from  which  Milton  derived  the  nucleus  of  his  great  epic. 
This  gem,  priceless  in  itself,  the  author  has  encrusted  with  precious  bits 
gathered  from  every  age  and  tongue: — fragments  of  mythology,  of 
history,  of  science,  of  legend  of  saint  and  of  demon  —  a  marvellous 
mosaic  laid  by  the  hand  of  an  inspired  workman  in  the  pattern  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  of  Revelations. 
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No  writer  ever  chose  a  subject  more  awful  and  8ul)liiiie  than  did  Mil- 
ton ;  and  his  treatment  of  it  is  characterized  by  dignity  and  poetic 
strength.  Milton's  style  is  severely  classical,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  adaptable.  Mr.  Channing  has  said  of  him  that  'Mike  Michael 
Angelo,  in  whose  hands  the  marble  was  said  to  be  flexible,  he  bends 
our  language  into  whatever  form  the  subject  demands.'*  His  poetry  is 
sublime,  harmonious,  serious  and,  above  all,  expressive: — all  of 
which  qualities  are  strongly  in  evidence  in  these  first  two  books,  which, 
**  by  universal  consent,  stand  preeminent  in  sublimity." 

At  times  our  author  is  pedantic,  but  never  here  where  his  masbrly 
delineation  of  hell  and  hell's  king  holds  the  reader  enthralled,  and  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  from  an  artistic  and  literary  point  of  view. 

III.  All  the  eminent  thinkers  and  scholars  of  the  last  two  centuries 
have  vied  with  one  another  in  making  clever  epigrams  upon  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  poem  under  discussion.  Among  these  criticisms,  the 
one  which  we  remember  longest  and  appreciate  most  is  that  of  him  who 
said  that  ^^  Paradise  Lost  is  the  dream  of  a  Puritan  who  has  fallen 
asleep  over  his  Bible" :  for  after  all,  it  is  the  Scriptural  part  of  the 
poem  which  appeals  to  its  readers  most  strongly.  Before  the  Puritan 
fell  asleep,  however,  he  had  learned  his  Bible  by  heart,  so  that  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Scriptures  breathes  through  his  verse.  There  are  few  lines 
of  the  first  book  which  do  not  suggest  some  Biblical  passage  or  narra- 
tive. 

The  making  of  a  tabulated  list  of  Milton's  lines  with  their  corre- 
sponding Scriptural  references,  by  a  class  whose  members  are  reading 
*' Paradise  Lost"  for  the  first  time,  will  bring  its  own  reward  in  the 
enthusiasm  aroused.  Such  work  will  open  up  new  sources  of  interest 
and  profit  to  even  the  most  careless  pupil.  The  zealous  instructor  will 
not  confine  himself  to  the  meagre  references  of  the  text-book  notes,  but 
will  urge  his  pupils  to  seek  others,  less  obvious,  for  themselves. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  separate  that  which  is  Scriptural  in  this  poem 
from  that  which  is  mythological,  since  Milton  drew  indiscriminately 
fron\  either  of  the  two  sources.  The  *' dubious  battle  on  the  plains  of 
heaven"  finds  its  prototype  in  the  mythical  conflict  between  the  earth- 
born  giants  and  '^cloud-compelling"  Jove;  to  the  lurid  flames  of  the 
Puritan  hell,  Milton  adds  the  four  great  rivers  of  Tartarus  and  the 
fitream  of  Lethe, 

**  Whereof  who  drinks 
Forthwith  his  former  state  and  being  forgets," 

While  the  allegorical  account  of  the  birth  of  sin  has  its  parallel  in  the 
classical  story  of  the  birth  of  Minerva. 

IV.  The  text  of  ''Pai*adise  Lost"  repays  the  most  careful  study. 
The  plan  of  the  poem  and  its  execution  necessitate  the  use  of  long  and 
involved  sentences  and  of  scholarly  words  and  idioms. 

Mr.  Marsh,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  English  Language,  tells  us  that 
Milton  in  all  his  poetry  has  used  but  eight  thousand  words.  Of  these 
eight  thousand,  more  than  one-half  are  words  with  which  the  school  boy 
is  unfamiliar.  Many  are  obsolete,  more  are  archaic,  and  still  more  are 
those  **  massive"  words  used  only  by  the  Classicists. 
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Fortunately,  the  study  of  words  and  the  simplifying  of  obscure  sen- 
tences are  two  lines  of  work  which  rarely  become  a  weariness  in  the 
class-room.  The  pupils  whom  a  wise  teacher  carries  through  the  first 
two  books  of  **  Paradise  Lost"  will,  at  the  end,  have  an  enviable  vocab- 
ulary stored  up  in  their  minds. 

V.  The  last  point  of  our  outline  is  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting^ 
including  as  it  does  an  account  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish poet. 

The  generation  for  which  Shakespeare  wrote  had  passed  away,  the 
tranquility  of  Elizabeth's  reign  had  given  place  to  political  agitations 
and  church  schisms,  men's  minds  were  distracted  by  civil  and  religious 
dissensious ;  in  short,  the  state  of  society  threatened  the  same  intellect- 
ual blight  that  had  fallen  upon  the  world  of  lettera  two  hundred  years 
before,  under  conditions  in  some  degree  similar. 

Fortunately  for  the  era  ushered  in  by  the  accession  of  James  1.,  the 
growth  of  letters*  had  been  so  vigorous  in  the  golden  age  just  passed 
that  they  still  flourished  with  unabated  vigor,  in  spite  of  their  less 
favorable  surroundings.  In  time,  stalwart  young  shoots  broke  off  from 
the  Elizabethan  stock,  and,  taking  root  in  the  new  soil,  grew  into  a 
literature  which  difl'ered  greatly  in  conception  and  elaboration  from  that 
of  the  preceding  period.  It  reflected,  as  literature  always  must,  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  times;  and  as  the  nation,  little  by  little, 
divided  itself  into  two  hostile  factions,  so  the  literature  of  the  nation 
gradually  divided  itself  into  two  distinct  and  widely  separated  cults. 

Puritanism,  taking  itself  with  deadly  seriousness,  had  come  to  play 
its  great  role  in  England ;  and  side  by  side  with  the  church  poets  whose 
songs  of  love  and  loyalty  to  the  mother  church  still  ring  sedately  in  our 
ears,  side  by  side  with  the  cavalier  poets  whose  "courtly  amorous 
strains"  have  come  down  through  the  centuries  to  remind  us  of  the  days 
when  love  and  the  world  were  young,  stood  the  stern  old  Puritans  with, 
their  earnest  convictions,  their  flery  zeal,  and  their  exalted  imaginations. 

We  Tead  that  on  the  side  of  church  and  king  was  the  bulk  of  the 
learning  and  talent  of  that  time ;  but  the  genius  that  set  his  seal  upoD 
the  age  was  neither  Churchman  nor  Courtier.  It  was  John  Milton,  the 
spokesman  of  Puritanism,  the  student  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  who- 
conceived  the  greatest  of  all  English  poems. 

There  is  no  phase  of  Milton's  many-sided  career  that  is  not  full  of 
interest  and  significance.  The  seventeen-year-old  boy,  bending  his 
handsome  head  over  his  books,  immortalized  his  youth  by  '*  The  Hymn 
on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity";  the  brilliant  scholar,  receiving 
the  homage  of  the  most  cultured  men  of  Italy,  produced  those  sonnets- 
which  won  for  him  the  plaudits  of  the  continent ;  the  man  of  poverty 
'*  putting  on  his  armor  for  a  warfare  that  was  to  end  only  with  the- 
Restoration"  wrote  ''Defensio  Populi";  the  blind  old  poet  asking  of 
the  God  of  the  Puritans  (to  them  the  incarnation  of  justice,  never  of 
love),  *^Will  God  demand  day  labor  lijjht  denied?"  was  the  author  of 
**The  Epic  of  English  Puritanism  and  of  Protestant  Christianity." 

The  theme  of  *' Paradise  Lost"  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  Milton's 
type  of  mind,  while  its  variations  were  the  natural  outgrowth  of  his- 
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concentrated  mental  faculties,  which,  after  his  blindness,  could  center 
only  in  himself. 

It  is  a  pathetic  picture, —  that  of  the  blind  old  scholar  writing,  in  the 
midst  of  a  dissolute  and  irreligious  age,  the  old,  old  story  of  the  garden 
of  Eden,  at  whose  gate  stood  the  angel  with  the  flaming  sword. 

Only  such  a  man  as  Milton  could  have  written  such  a  poem, —  a  man 
who,  to  quote  from  Macaulay's  essay,  '*  was  visibly  stamped  with  the 
image  and  superscription  of  the  Most  High." 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

PLBLIC    EDUCATION    IN    THE    AUSTRALIAN    COLONIES. 

The  history  of  education  in  the  English  colonies  shows  the  compara- 
tive ease  with  which  traditional  policies  are  set  aside  in  new  environ- 
ments. Religious  zeal  began  the  work  in  the  colonies  as  m  the  mother 
country;  in  time  the  State  entered  in  with  grants-in-aid,  and  gradually 
it  assumed  a  controlling  influence.  The  colonies,  however,  have  much 
more  rapidly  reached  the  final  stage  of  a  uniform  system  of  public, 
unsectarian  schools.  This  movement  in  the  Australian  colonies  has 
kept  pace  with  the  general  progress  of  democratic  policies.  The  first 
public  grant  for  elementai-y  education  was  made  in  New  South  Wales  in 
1834,  the  year  following  the  flrst  Parliamentary  grant  in  England  for 
the  same  purpose.  In  both,  the  grant  was  to  be  distributed  to  the 
managei*s  of  denominational  schools.  In  England  the  church  schools 
still  form  an  important  part  of  the  school  supply,  enrolling  a  little  more 
than  one-half  the  pupils  in  elementary  grades.  In  all  the  Australian 
colonies,  on  the  contrary,  public  aid  has  been  withdrawn  from  church 
schools.  In  Victoria  and  Queensland,  the  public  schools  are  strictly 
secular ;  in  South  Australia,  unsectarian  religious  instruction  is  allowed, 
and  in  the  two  remaining  divisions  arrangements  are  made  by  which 
religious  instruction  may  be  given  by  the  clergy  of  the  diflferent  denomi- 
nations but  at  an  hour  when  all  children  whose  parents  so  desire  may 
be  withdrawn  from  the  exercise.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  for 
all  children  of  legal  school  age  not  otherwise  instructed.  New  Zealand 
also  has  a  free,  secular  and  compulsory  system,  the  chief  difference 
between  this  and  the  systems  of  Australia  being  the  larger  measure  of 
local  control  in  the  former. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  enforcing  compulsion  outside  the  cities 
are  the  same  as  are;  met  in  the  newly  settled  states  and  the  agricultural 
regions  of  our  own  country,  but  unusual  efforts  have  been  made  in  the 
colonies  to  bring  instruction  within  the  reach  of  all.  Beside  the  school 
which  the  law  recognizes  as  the  normal  type,  there  are  provisional 
schools  in  districts  which  have  less  than  the  full  quota  of  children,  half 
time  and  house-to-house  schools  where  but  few  children  can  be  brought 
together,  and  even  ^^  bush  schools"  whose  teachers  have  no  special 
qualiflcation  for  their  task  excepting  energy,  grit  and  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments.  For  all  of  these  the  State  makes  provision.  Recently  the 
plan  of  conveying  children  at  public  expense  from  isolated  districts  to  a 
central  school  has  been  generally  adopted.  In  Victoria,  it  has  been 
roost  extensively  employed  and  is  rapidly  killing  out  the  small,  inefficient 
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schools  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  children  and  a  decided  saving  to 
the  State. 

The  urban  population  is  rapidly  increasing  throughout  Australia.  In 
New  South  Wales  more  than  one- third  the  people  are  in  towns  of  above 
9,000  inhabitants,  in  Victoria,  forty-seven  per  cent,  are  in  towns  of 
above  20,000.  More  than  one-fourth  the  population  of  New  Zealand 
(twenty-eight  per  cent.),  are  in  four  towns  whose  populations  range 
from  42,000  to  58,000.  This  growth  has  been  accompanied  by  a  rapid 
increase  in  manufactures  which  creates  a  demand  for  technical  training 
and  interest  is  everywhere  manifest  in  this  subject.  In  New  South 
Wales  the  work  is  under  the  direction  of  a  special  branch  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  organized  for  the  purpose.  The  department  maintains 
a  Technical  college  at  Sydney,  and  classes  preparatory  to  this  in  cities, 
rural  districts  and  in  connection  with  the  regular  public  schools.  Stu- 
dents from  these  classes  are  examined  annually  by  official  experts.  The 
City  and  Guild  of  London  Institute,  which  was  long  the  chief  agent  for 
promoting  technical  instruction  in  England,  also  sends  examiners  to  the 
Sydney  Technical  College.  Last  year  thirty-five  students  of  the  college 
were  examined  by  this  body,  of  whom,  twenty-eight  passed ;  two  can- 
didates in  plumbing  and  one  in  telegi*aphy  obtained  first  honors,  three 
other  students  obtained  second  honors.  The  diploma  of  the  '*  Institute" 
is  highly  esteemed  in  the  colony. 

Technical  instruction  is  greatly  aided  by  the  Technological  Museum 
(Sydney),  which  has  five  branches  in  various  districts.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  the  department  in  his  report  for  1897  states  that  much  orig- 
inal and  important  economic  work  was  done  during  the  year  in  connec- 
tion with  the  museum,  which  it  is  believed  will  lead  to  the  opening  up 
of  new  commercial  avenues  by  the  utilization  of  indigenous  vegetable 
products. 

In  New  South  Wales,  about  one-twelfth  of  the  total  public  expendi- 
ture and  in  New  Zealand,  about  one- tenth  goes  to  education.  As  yet, 
little  public  provision  is  made  for  secondary  instruction,  but  in  the  early 
days  of  the  colonial  history,  efforts  were  made  to  provide  for  university 
influences.  The  University  of  Sydney  receives  an  annual  grant  of 
$55,000,  and  has  also  an  income  from  rich  bequests  of  private  donors. 
It  had  450  students  last  year.  Melbourne  university,  Victoria,  receives 
an  annual  grant  of  about  $15,000  in  addition  to  an  income  of  $45,000 
annually  from  public  funds.  The  University  of  New  Zealand  is  an  ex- 
amining and  degree  conferring  body,  its  diplomas  being  declared  by 
law  equivalent  to  those  of  any  university  in  the  realm.  The  number  of 
students  in  attendance  upon  its  affiliated  colleges  in  1897  was  660,  of 
whom  435  were  matriculated  at  the  university. 

MOVEMENTS    IN    BELGIUM. 

The  recent  history  of  public  education  in  Belgium  affords  an  extreme 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  undue  influence  of  party  politics  and  of 
sectarian  differences.  When  the  Liberals  came  to  power  in  1879  they 
passed  a  law  which  was  intended  to  work  a  radical  change  in  the  admin- 
istration of  public  schools.  Heretofore  the  supreme  control  over  them- 
bad  been  left  to  the  communes,  which  was  equivalent  in  many  com^ 
munes  to  giving  the  control  to  the  clergy.     As  public  appropriation^ 
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furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  income  of  the  schools,  the  State  might 
well  be  regarded  as  favoring  the  ascendancy  of  the  Catholics.  This,  it 
was  urged  by  the  Liberals,  violated  the  spirit  of  the  Belgian  constitu- 
tion. Public  eduoation,  it  was  asserted  farther,  ought  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  alone.  For  this  reason  religious  instruction 
should  be  omitted  altogether,  because  the  State  is  not  competent  to  pro- 
vide it.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea  the  law  framed  by  the  Liberals 
removed  religion  from  the  program,  although  it  allowed  the  clergy  the 
privilege  of  giving  this  instruction  in  the  school  houses  to  the  children 
of  their  own  denominations  before  or  after  school  hours. 

The  Catholics  manifested  their  devotion  to  their  principles  by  their 
efforts  in  maintaining  private  elementary  schools  during  the  five  years 
of  Liberal  ascendancy.  In  that  biief  time  the  number  of  Catholic 
schools  ix>se  to  3,905  with  622,437  pupils,  while  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  communal  or  public  schools  fell  to  324,656.  In  the  same  time 
about  fifteen  hundred  teachers  resigned  fi-om  the  communal  schools  to 
take  places  in  those  established  by  the  Catholics.  In  1884  the  political 
tide  turned,  the  Catholics  came  into  power  and  immediately  a  new 
school  law  was  passed.  This  restored  the  supreme  authority  to  the 
•communes  and  permitted  them  ^«to  place  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion "  at  the  head  of  the  pix>grams  of  the  elementary  schools.  It  was 
provided,  however,  that  children  whose  parents  so  desired  should  be 
excused  from  the  exercise.  In  order  to  enable  the  communes  to  carry 
out  this  provision  they  were  allowed  to  adopt  one  or  more  private 
schools  (that  is.  Catholic  schools),  and  thus  be  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  a  public  school.  This  privilege  could  not  however 
be  exercised  if  twenty  heads  of  families  in  the  commune  demanded  a 
public  school.  Within  three  years  from  the  passage  of  the  law,  802 
public  communal  schools  were  suppressed  and  a  reduction  of  492  places 
made  in  the  teaching' force  of  the  remaining  communal  schools.  Thus, 
in  1895,  there  were  three  classes  of  schools :  communal  schools  having 
religious  instruction ;  communal  schools  which  gave  no  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  church  schools  adopted  or  subsidized.  Official  statistics  show 
that  at  the  close  of  1«93  there  were  5,778  public  elemeulary  schools, 
4,195  being  communal  and  1,583  adopted.  Religious  teaching  was 
included  in  all  the  latter,  and  in  all  but  153  of  the  former. 

In  1895  a  new  law  was  passed  much  more  stringent  than  that  of  1884 
in  respect  to  religious  instruction.  The  subject  was  made  an  obligatory 
branch  in  every  school  and  entrusted  entirely  to  the  clergy.  Official 
statistics  do  not  bring  the  record  later  than  189G.  At  the  close  of  that 
jear  there  were  4,304  communal  schools  and  in  4,152  of  these,  religious 
instruction  was  given  in  accordance  with  the  law.  At  the  same  date 
there  were  2,242  clerical  schools,  adopted  or  subsidized,  and  in  all  but 
two  of  these,  religious  instruction  was  maintained.  The  diocesan  in- 
spectors during  the  year  vi&ited  (J, 070  primary  schools.  The  school  is 
never  closed  against  these  ecclesiastical  inspectors  whose  privileges  in 
this  respect  are  a  constant  irritation  to  the  Liberals.  The  conviction 
Aeems  to  be  spreading  through  this  political  party  that  their  moderate 
demands,  which  are  intended  to  briug  about  tbe  absolute  neutrality  of 
the  government  with  resp«ct  to  matters  of  conscience,  will  never  be 
honored  and  they  are  now  everywhere  making  common  cause  with  the 
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Socialists  whose  purposes  are  much  more  radical.  Recent  elections 
seem  to  indicate  the  increasing  strength  of  the  Conservative  or  CathoHc 
party,  the  two  terms  being  nearly  synonymous.  In  the  present  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  this  party  numbers  1 12  members  against  28  Socialists 
and  12  Liberals.  But  the  two  last  combined  would  undoubtedly  be 
much  stronger.  Their  strength  in  the  great  cities  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing statistics :  At  Brussels,  in  the  last  election,  the  clericals  had 
only  14,000  votes  in  216,000;  at  Antwerp,  10,000  in  112,000;  at 
Ghent,  10,000  in  106,000.  These  three  cities  alone  comprise  twenty- 
two  per  cent,  of  the  voting  strength  of  the  realm  and  the  change  of  a 
few  thousand  votes  in  these  would  materially  affect  the  composition  of 
Parliament.  The  union  of  the  Liberals  and  Socialists  against  a  com- 
mon opponent  is  regarded  as  a  great  menace  to  the  party  in  power  and 
regrets  are  expressed  even  among  consei-vative  leaders  at  the  failure  of 
the  party  to  conciliate  the  moderate  Liberals,  especially  in  respect  to 
their  demands  for  secular  State  schools.  The  combined  platform  of 
the  two  reform  parties  includes  among  its  declarations  the  absolute  neu- 
trality of  the  State  in  respect  to  religion,  obligatory  secular  instruction, 
liberty  of  conscience  for  all  citizens. 

CHINA. 

The  i)roject  for  the  creation  of  a  university  at  Pekin,  modeled  after 
those  of  Europe,  naturally  excites  profound  interest.  The  Imperial 
decree  authorizing  the  university  bears  date  July  3,  1898.  It  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  primary  and  a  secondary  school,  as  adjuncts 
to  the  university,  which  is  itself  to  be  organized  in  three  sections ;  gen- 
eral, special  and  normal.  The  last  is  intended  to  form  professors  who 
shall  extend  throughout  the  Empire  the  knowledge  of  new  sciences 
and  new  methods.  The  members  of  this  section  are  to  be  recruited 
from  the  ablest  students  of  the  university.  While  pursuing  their  own 
studies  they  are  to  impart  instruction  in  the  primary  and  secondary- 
schools  of  the  university.  The  general  and  special  sections  are  intended 
to  give  a  liberal  education  without  any  bearing  upon  a  particular  pro- 
fession. All  students  must  pass  three  years  in  the  general  section  after 
which  they  may  choose  one  or  two  sciences  in  the  special  section.  The 
time  to  be  spent  upon  these  is  not  specified.  Upon  the  close  of  the 
course  of  study  the  student  is  admitted  to  an  examination,  which  if  suc- 
cessfully passed,  entitles  him  to  the  diploma  of  doctor.  Those  who- 
stand  highest  in  the  examination  are  to  be  sent  for  farther  study  in  for- 
eign countries,  the  others  will  be  admitted  to  the  civil  service  of  the- 
Empire. 

In  the  program  of  studies,  equal  place,  or  nearly  so,  is  given  to  the 
usual  subjects  of  western  universities  and  to  the  Chinese  classics.. 
Among  the  equipments  proposed  for  the  university  are  a  library  com- 
prising both  foreign  and  Chinese  books,  and  a  modern  laboratoi*y.  The 
university  will  be  placed  under  the  patronage  of  a  Grand  Master  chosen 
among  the  Imperial  secretaries,  its  personel  will  include  a  rector  and  a 
large  body  of  professors.  Ten  professors  of  obligatory  studies  in  the 
general  section  and  one- half  the  professors  of  language  must  be  Chinese  , 
savants,  the  remaining  professors  of  the  general  section  and  all  those 
in  the  special  section  will  be  called  from  foreign  countries,      a.  t.  s. 
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Tu  acconiiiioilato  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  witf  send,  po8t>^ 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Physical  Geography,  by  VYilliam  Moms  Davis,  Professor  of  Physical  Greog- 
raphy  in  Harvard  University,  is  a  work  of  some  four  hundred  pages  in  which  are 
presented  the  leading  principles  of  physical  geography  in  a  form  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  pupils  in  secondary  schools.  Professor  Davis  stands  at  the  head  of 
teachers  of  this  subject;  his  utterances  are  considered  to  be  authority;  his  book 
serves  but  to  accentuate  the  validity  of  his  position.  A  radical  departure  from  the 
beaten  paths  which  other  writers  on  this  subject  have  followed,  has  been  taken  by 
Professor  Davis.  He  has  broadened  the  field  of  investigation  until  it  takes  in 
every  allied  subject  and  his  work  might  well  be  called  Physiography ;  it  is  the 
study  of  man's  physical  environment.  The  author  claims  that  the  physical  features 
of  the  earth  must  not  merely  be  described,  they  must  be  explained,  and  they  must 
not  be  presented  apart  from  the  manner  in  which  they  aSect  man*s  ways  of  living^ 
**  in  brief,  physiographic  facts  should  be  traced  back  to  their  causes  and  forward 
to  their  consequences."  This  determines  the  key-note  of  a  text-book  that  ia 
unique  in  its  presentation  of  a  subject  that  demands  the  highest  and  most  recent 
scientific  thought,  a  text-book  that  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  its  facts,  thoroughly 
accurate,  severely  scientific  yet  popular  and  free  from  the  pedantry  of  abstruse- 
technical  terms.  The  illustrations  are  abundant,  many  being  from  photographs  of 
natural  scenery.  There  is  also  a  profusion  of  outline  maps,  diagrams,  etc.  The 
appendices  are  replete  with  useful  information,  one  containing  a  classified  list  of 
books  for  supplementary  reading.  In  arrangement,  definition,  exposition  and 
classification  of  physiographic  facts,  Professor  Davis's  work  is  peerless.  Boston  r 
Giiin  &  Co. 

What  a  Yodno  Woman  Ought  to  Know.  By  Mrs.  Mary  Wood-Allen,  M.  D, 
This  is  another  volume  in  the  valuable  Self  and  Sex  Serie&,  already  noticed  in  our 
pages.  The  books  are  of  very  great  value  to  all  persons  having  to  do  with  the  care^ 
and  training  of  children.  The  present  volume  is  most  important  in  itself  and 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  young  woman.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts;  the  first  treats  of  the  value  of  the  body  and  its  hygiene;  the  second  of 
special  physiology  and  the  laws  of  maturity,  and  the  third  of  love,  engagementB- 
and  marriage.  The  author  writes  with  the  sympathy  of  a  mother,  the  knowledge 
of  a  physician  and  the  discrimination  of  a  teacher.  Her  counsel  is  given  with  ten- 
derness and  in  a  pure  and  refined  manner.  The  book  will  help  every  young 
woman  standing  on  the  threshold  of  life  to  understand  herself  and  to  meet  life's- 
difficulties  successfully.  We  are  exceedingly  pleased  with  all  the  books  of  this 
series.  They  give  in  a  straightforward  and  delicate  way  much  needed  instruction^ 
that  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  all  young  people. 

The  Wooster  Primer.  By  Lizzie  E.  Wooster.  There  are  some  original  fea- 
tures of  merit  in  this  primer,  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  actual  school-room  experi- 
ence. The  words  selected  are  those  most  familiar  to  young  children.  All  new 
words  are  diacritically  marked.     The  reading  lessons  are  illustrated  and  the  use  of 
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color  work  in  the  illostrations  makes  the  lessons  more  pleasing  to  the  childrea. 
The  thooght  of  each  lesson  may  be  easily  obtained  from  the  pictures  and  thus  the 
children  can  be  encouraged  to  express  the  thought  in  their  own  language.  The 
book  is  prettily  printed  and  bound,  and  will  prove  acceptable  to  all  teachers  of 
young  children.  Crane  &  Company,  Topeka,  Kansas,  are  the  publishers.  They 
have  put  the  price  at  the  low  figure  of  26  cents. 

Ode  Country's, Flag  and  thb  Flaos  of  Foreign  Countries,  is  the  title  of  a 
late  number  of  Appleton*s  Home  Reading  Book  Series.  It  is  by  Edward  S.  Holden, 
LL.  D.  It  is  an  excellent  idea  to  gather  into  one  volume  reliable  information  con- 
cerning the  flag,  and  to  place  it  before  the  pupils  in  our  schools.  It  helps  to  lay 
broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  patriotism,  which  is  the  protection  of  a  nation's 
life.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company;  $1.00. 

In  the  same  series  as  the  above  is  Playtime  and  Seedtime,  in  the  Uncle  Robert's 
-Geography  Sub-Series.  By  Francis  W.  Parker  and  Nellie  Lathrop  Helm.  This  is 
a  reader  for  little  people  and  presents  homely  facts  of  the  farm  and  farm-life  in  an 
interesting  and  attractive  way.  Colonel  Parker's  methods  are  fresh  and  original' 
and  he  knows  how  to  impart  instruction  in  an  indirect  way  while  he  tells  the 
children  stories  to  which  they  love  to  listen.  The  publishers  have  made  a  book 
which  is  attractive  in  its  neat  print,  generous  and  artistic  illustrations  and  good 
paper.  The  educational  world  is  enriched  by  the  books  of  this  series.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Company;  32  cents. 

Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War  is  a  book  of  rather  broad  but  exceedingly 
pungent  humor.  Dooley  is  a  Chicago  Irishman  who,  while  dealing  out  liquor 
across  his  bar,  has  time  to  make  many  wise  and  mirth-provoking  suggestions  on 
4such  subjects  as  New  Year  resolutions,  gold  seeking,  books,  foot  ball,  charity, 
paternal  duty,  the  new  woman,  firemen,  political  parades,  the  power  of  love, 
Christmas  gifts,  the  Dreyfus  case,  a  famous  wedding,  reform  candidates,  anarchists, 
golf,  the  French  character,  and  other  peaceful  themes;  also,  on  diplomacy,  Fitz- 
Hugh  Lee,  Cousin  George  (Dewey),  General  Miles,  the  Philippines,  some  army 
appointments,  strategy,  mules  and  others,  prayers  for  victory,  our  Cuban  allies, 
destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet,  the  President's  cat,  etc.  In  Irish  brogue,  and  with 
Irish  wit,  he  keenly  hits  off  the  foibles  and  mistakes  of  men  prominent  in  war  and 
politics  as  well  as  those  of  men  in  private  life.  Some  40,000  copies  have  already 
been  sold.    Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  price,  81.25. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  The  Talisman  of  Unity,  a  sermon  by  William 
Reed  Huntington,  D.  D.,  in  behalf  of  Church  Consolidation; —  Manila  and  thb 
Philippine  Islands  published  by  the  Phillippines  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  — 
Three  Studies  in  Education,  The  Spelling  Question,  Composition  for  Elbmen- 
tIry  Schools,  and  the  Value  of  Motor  Activities,  by  Edward  R.  Shaw,  Ph.  D., 
published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York;  —  Metius,  the  Hollander, 
Inventor  and  Discoverer,  by  H.  R.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,;  —  Cur- 
SENT  Events  for  School  Use:  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
fines,  published  by  the  American  Book  Company;  —  Pitman's  French  Course, 
AND  Business  Correspondence  in  Shorthand,  by  the  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  Company, 
London  and  New  York;  —  The  American  Colonial  Handbook,  by  T.  Campbell- 
Copeland,  published  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York;  and  That 
Duel  at  the  Chateau  Marsanac,  by  Walter  Pulitzer,  a  novelette,  published  by 
the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
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Nunez's  First  awd  Second  Spanish  Readers.  By  J.  Abelardo  Nunez.  One 
of  the  results  of  the  late  war  is  an  increased  demand  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Span- 
iah  language.  These  two  readers  are  intended  to  supply  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  that  language,  by  easy  steps.  The  lessons  are  accom- 
panied by  attractive  illustrations  and  the  learner,  whether  young  or  old,  is  lured  on 
by- the  interest  of  the  pictures  to  an  effort  to  comprehend  the  text.  There  is  a  brief 
vocabulary  and  questions  in  English  on  the  text.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Company,  66  and  86  cents,  respectively. 

Fighting  in  Cuban  Waters,  or  Under  Schley  on  the  Brooklyn.  By 
Edward  Stratemeyer.  Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Shute.  This  book  for  boys  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  but  belongs  to  the  Old  Glory  Series,  of  which.  Under  Dewey  at 
Manila  is  the  first,  and  A  Young  Volunteer  in  Cuba  the  second  number.  Boys 
like  these  books.  They  are  full  of  patriotism  and  stirring  incident.  The  author 
has  a  faculty  for  telling  stories  in  a  way  that  delights  the  youthful  heart.  At  the 
same  time  his  style  is  peculiarly  free  from  the  sensational  and  objectionable  ele- 
ments often  found  in  children's  stories.  The  particulars  of  the  various  exciting 
events  leading  to  the  fall  of  Santiago  and  the  capture  of  Cervera's  fleet  are  related 
in  this  volume.  It  is  handsomely  bound  and  printed,  and  is  published  at  $1.26  by 
Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

Sir  Bevis.  A  Tale  of  the  Fields.  By  Eliza  Josephine  Kelly.  This  is  an 
adaptation  of  Wood  Magic,  by  Richard  Jefferies,  and  in  an  interesting  way  teaches 
many  facts  about  nature.  Sir  Bevis  is  a  boy  who  interviews  various  small  animals 
and  learns  their  ways  and  nature  at  first  hand,  from  the  animals  themselves. 
Children  like  a  story,  and  will  listen  to  it  and  imbibe  knowledge  readily  through 
this  medium  which  would  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other  if  presented  as  dry 
facts.     Hence  the  merit  of  this  book.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Company. 

Seed  Dispersal.  By  W.  J.  Beal,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.  This  book  gives  a  fascinating 
account  of  one  of  nature's  most  wonderful  operations.  No  one  who  has  not  inves- 
tigated the  subject  would  believe  that  so  many  devices,  so  intricate  yet  so  simple, 
could  be  discovered  whereby  the  continuance  of  the  vegetable  life  of  the  globe  is 
assured.  The  kind  of  study  indicated  in  this  volume  is  most  attractive  and  valu- 
able and  sure  to  interest  the  young  student  in  the  whole  subject  of  botany.  The 
publisher  has  cooperated  with  the  author  in  making  a  most  readable  volume.  Bos- 
ton: Ginn  &  Company;  40  cents. 

Through  the  Year.  Book  I.  September  to  January.  Book  II.  February  to 
June.  By  Anna  M.  Clyde  and  Lillian  Wallace.  These  are  supplementary  Readers 
for  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  year  pupils,  combining  nature  study,  science, 
history  and  literature.  They  are  attractively  illustrated  and  carefully  planned  to 
impart  useful  information  while  the  child  is  learning  to  read.  Boston:  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Company. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Nos.  120  and  ISO  in  the  Riverside  Literature 
Series,  the  titles  being  The  Judgment  of  Socrates;  a  translation  from  Plato,  with 
an  introduction  by  Paul  Elmer  More;  and  The  Superlative  and  Other  Essays, 
'  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Also,  in  the  Lakeside  Series  of  English  Readings  for 
High  Schools,  we  have  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  by  Coleridge.  The 
two  former  are  published  by  Houghton  &  Mifflin,  at  16  cents  each;  the  latter  by 
Ainsworth  &  Company,  Chicago,  16  cents. 
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Our  Fbathkrbd  Friends.  By  Elizabeth  Grinnell  and  Joseph  Grinnell.  The 
authors  love  birds  and  they  have  imparted  the  spirit  of  their  feeling  to  their  little 
volume  and  stimulate  the  same  sentiment  in  the  reader^s  heart.  There  is  no  study 
more  fascinating  than  the  study  of  birds.  A  good  way  to  begin  is  to  get  this  book 
and  read  it  through.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  proceed  in  an  intelligent  course  of 
^udy  and  observation  that  will  richly  repay  the  labor  involved.  Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company. 

Poetry  of  the  Seasons.  Compiled  by  Mary  I.  Lovejoy.  This  is  a  choice  col- 
lection of  nature  poems,  designed  as  a  supplementary  reader  for  grammar  schools 
and  also  for  home  reading.  Some  three  hundred  selections  are  given,  representing 
over  one  hundred  and  seventy  different  authors.  There  is  a  full-page  cut  for  each 
of  the  four  seasons,  and  numerous  other  illustrations.  The  selections  are  discrim- 
inatingly made  and  the  contents  of  the  volume  are  rendered  accessible  by  carefully 
compiled  indexes.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  good  a  book  should  be  rendered  unattractive 
by  sickly-yellow  covers.     Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company;  60  cente. 

White  Dandy,  or  Master  and  I;  A  Hor8e\s  Story.  By  Velma Caldwell  Mel- 
ville. This  is  a  companion  to  Black  Beauty,  and  tells  a  similar  story  of  the  adven- 
tures and  abuses  of  a  horse,  —  of  several  horses  —  from  the  animal^s  standpoint. 
It  is  well  written  and  will  help  to  forward  the  movement  for  the  protection  and 
proper  care  of  animals.     New  York:  J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Company;  26  cents. 

Corn  Plants.  Their  Uses  and  Ways  of  Life.  By  Frederick  Leiloy  Sargent. 
This  is  a  fascinating  book,  giving  careful  and  detailed  information  concerning  a 
great  group  of  plants  most  useful  to  man.  Some  of  the  divisions  of  the  book  are:  — 
What  Com  Plants  are,  The  Importance  of  them  to  Mankind,  Com  Plants  in  the 
Field,  How  they  Provide  for  their  Offspring,  The  Advantages  of  Cereals  as  Food- 
Plants,  Wheat,  Oats,  Rye,  Barley,  Rice,  Maize,  etc  Many  interesting  facts  are 
l)rought  out  and  the  charm  of  the  study  of  botany  is  disclosed.  The  book  is  at 
once  a  suggestive  one  to  the  general  reader  and  fumishes  an  interesting  volume  for 
the  purposes  of  supplementary  reading  for  classes  in  the  schools.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Company;  75  cents. 

The  Recoverbd  Continent,  by  Oto  Mundo,  is  a  tale  of  the  Chinese  invasion  in 
the  twentieth  century.  It  relates  the  doings  of  one  Toto,  who  had  most  surprising 
adventures  in  a  marvellous  country  and  always  with  startling  results.  It  is  a 
.graphic  book;  it  out-Bellameys  Bellamey*s  wildest  flights  into  the  future  and  is 
-crammed  full  of  incident  and  intrigue  and  clever  acting  and  bright  talking.  The 
Harper-Osgood  Company;  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Lovers  of  cats  and  dogs,  and  their  name  is  legion,  will  be  simply  delighted  with 
two  books  recently  issued  by  the  well-known  publishing  house  of  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Company,  New  York,  entitled  respectively  A  Book  of  Cats  and  A  Book  of 
Dogs.  The  former  is  by  Mrs.  W.  Chance  and  the  latter  by  £.  Nesbit,  with  draw- 
ings by  Winifred  Austen.  The  illustrations  in  each  of  these  books  are  artistic  and 
jsuggestive.  The  modem  ^'fad**  for  cats  and  dogs  has  led  to  a  careful  study  of 
their  characteristic  habits  and  attitudes,  and  these  are  faithfully  reproduced  by  the 
artists.  Numerous  interesting  and  amusing  anecdotes  accompany  the  drawings, 
iuid  the  books  will  have  the  entrd  to  many  drawing-rooms  and  to  the  libraries  of 
numerous  lovers  of  these  fascinating  friends  of  humanity. 
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Macaitlay^s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  is  a  late  number  of  the  Standard  Classics 
Series  of  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Company.  It  is  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by 
Moses  Grant  Daniel,  and  contains  an  excellent  picture  of  Macaulay. 

The  Imperial  Kepublic,  by  James  C.  Fernald.  The  author  is  a  believer  in 
expansion,  and  explains  why.  A  characteristic  sentence  is  the  following:  — **  The 
future  of  the  republic  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  people,  not  on  the  extent 
or  character  of  the  land  we  possess."  He  traces  the  events  of  the  past  year  and 
shows  whence  they  came  and  whither  they  tend.  He  outlines  what  seems  to  him  a 
true  colonial  policy.  He  is  convincing  in  argument  and  his  work  is  timely.  New 
York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company;  75 cents. 

Four  American  Naval  Heroes,  by  Mabel  Borton  Beebe.  This  is  a  book  for 
young  people  and  describes  the  circumstances  of  the  birth,  childhood  and  rise  to 
greatness  in  service  of  Paul  Jones,  Oliver  H.  Perry,  Admiral  Farragut  and  Admiral 
Dewey.  There  is  an  introduction  by  James  Baldwin.  The  book  is  w^ell  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  supplementary  reading  in  the  schools,  and  is  interesting  to  the  gene- 
ral reader.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Chicago:  The  Werner  School  Book  Company;  60 
<;ent8. 

American  Indians,  by  Frederick  Starr.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  useful  and 
interesting  books  called  Ethno-Geographical  Readers.  The  main  facts  about  the 
American  Indians,  including  their  homes,  habits,  food,  money,  implements,  etc., 
are  related  in  an  interesting  way.  We  believe  the  book  will  prove  profitable  not  only 
to  young  readers  but  to  adults  as  well,  informing  their  minds  and  enlarging  their 
sympathies  with  a  race  whose  experience  at  the  hands  of  their  white  neighbors  have 
often  been  very  bitter.     Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company;  45  cents. 

First  Lessons  in  Linear  Pbrbpbctivb  is  a  series  of  plates,  with  accompany- 
ing instructions,  intended  especially  for  those  students  of  drawing  who  have  had 
little  or  no  instruction  in  geometry.  The  explanations  are  accordingly  minute  and 
elaborate.  The  lessons  are  progressive.  They  furnish  a  simple  and  lucid  course 
for  beginners,  well  calculated  to  interest  them  in  the  subject  and  prepare  them  for 
more  advanced  studies.  The  author  is  Frederic  R.  Honey,  Ph.  B.  The  book  is 
published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

Oriental  Days,  by  Lucia  A.  Palmer.  This  is  a  pleasing  volume  of  travel  by 
Mrs.  Palmer,  who  accompanied  her  husband  in  extensive  foreign  tours  collecting 
notes,  anecdotes,  historical  facts,  etc.,  on  the  way,  which  were  afterward  gathered 
together  for  the  edification  of  her  personal  friends,  and  proved  of  so  much  interest 
as  to  lead  to  their  publication  for  a  wider  reading.  The  author  is  sympathetic  and 
cultured  and  her  studies  and  observations  are  suggestive  and  illuminating.  The 
publishers  have  done  their  part  well  in  making  an  attractive  volume.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful book,  profitable  to  the  reader  and  enlarging  one*s  view  of  the  varied  and  con- 
trasting conditions  of  humanity.    New  York:  Baker  &  Taylor;  |2. 

Lectures  on  the  Evolution  of  Plants,  by  Douglas  Houghton  Campbell, 
Ph.  D.  The  author  presents  in  an  untechnical  manner  the  more  important  facts 
bearing  upon  the  evolution  of  plant  forms.  The  originality  of  his  work  consists  in 
his  attempt  to  give  a  connected  account  of  the  development  of  the  plant  kingdom 
from  an  evolutionary  standpoint.  Most  of  the  drawings  were  made  by  the  author 
himself,  from  nature.  The  book  shows  the  pathway  from  technical  botany  to  the 
wider  field  of  general  zoology  and  biology,  it  is  a  suggestive  and  helpful  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  science.     New  York:  The  Macmlllan  Company;  11.25. 
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What  Shall  oub  Boys  Do  fob  a  Living?  by  Charles  F.  Wingate.  This  ques- 
tion \r  a  most  practical  one  in  many  households,  and  the  inquiring  parent  or  teacher 
will  find  a  broad  range  of  suggestion  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  author  is  pecu- 
liarly frank  and  winsome  in  his  style  of  thinking  and  writing  and  makes  suggestions 
that  will  be  worth  dollars  to  thousands  of  young  people.  We  would  like  to  see  his 
book  in  the  hands  of  all  parents  whose  boys  are  beginning  to  look  out  over  the  edge 
of  the  home  nest,  preparatory  to  flight  into  the  alluring  and  dangerous  fields  of  inde- 
pendent living.  We  think  it  would  save  many  distressing  disasters  and  ruined  lives. 
The  book  is  healthful  and  sound  throughout,  and  deserves  an  extensive  circulation. 
New  York:  The  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company;  ^l. 

Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schools:  First  Reader.  By  Lucy  Langdon 
Williams  Wilson,  Ph.  D.  The  original  matter  of  these  lessons  was  prepared  with 
the  idea  of  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  little  children  such  selections  as  should 
have  for  their  minds  the  same  interest  and  influence  that  really  good  books  and 
magazines  have  for  older  people.  It  is  also  intended  that  each  leeson  shall  be  pre- 
faced by  an  actual  nature  lesson  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  Apt  sugges- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  plan  are  made  by  the  author  and  her  book  will  be  of  real 
service  in  helping  the  yoimger  pupils  to  grasp  the  leading  facts  and  laws  of  nature. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  36  cents. 


PERIODICALS. 

In  tbe  May  Century  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  writes  engagingly  of  the  Cowden  Clarke* 
and  the  famous  antbors  and  masicians  they  knew  In  the  early  part  of  the  present 

oentary. The  Atlantic  Monthlp  contains  part  IV.  of  Mr.  William  James*  Talks  to 

Teachers  on  Psychology.    Tbe  same  magazine  has  some  significant  statements  oon* 

oerning  tbe  economic  aspects  of  tbe  liquor  problem,  by  Henry  W.  Farnam. Scribntr'9 

Magazine  has  8«cnr<  d  from  Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  the  military  governor  of 
Santiago,  the  first  official  acconnt  of  the  great  work  which  has  been  accomplished  in 

that  province. LippincotVe  Magazine  has  an  able  review  of  the  Philippine  question 

by  John  Foster  Elrk:  also  an  Instructive  paper  on  the  American  fondness  for  *'  Move- 
ments," by  Edward  Leigh  Fell. A  striking  article,  calculated  to  overturn  many  lonsr 

accepted  scientific  theories.  Is  contributed  to  McClur^e  MagoMine  by  Bay  Stannara 
Baknr,  under  the  title  The  Origin  of  the  Sun  and  Planets.  He  describee  the  results  of 
"  Dr.  See's  New  Law,"  whereby  the  old  Nebula  Hypothesis  is  set  aside  and  the  attempt 
is  made  to  show  that  the  Sun  and  the  planets  were  originally  In  an  intensely  oold  con- 
dition, all  their  changes  being  acoountvd  for  by  their  slow  contraction. Harper**^ 

Magazine  for  May  gives  us  a  spicy  sketch  of  the  work  of  the  newspaper  and  maffadne 
correspondents  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  during  the  late  war,  from  the  pen  of  Bichard 
Harding  Davis.  —  Pear»(m*$  Magazine  presents  a  pleasing  appearance  and  gains  in  the 
popular  favor.    It  is  handsomely  Illustrated.    The  May  number  contains  an  article  ex. 

plaining  wireless  telegraphy,  by  Tesla. We  have  received  Number  1,  of  volume  I.,  of 

Bird  Lore,  a  magazine  devoted  to  bird  study,  published  by  the  MacmlUans,  of  New 
York.  It  will  be  a  great  help  and  inspiration  to  Dlrd  dubs  and  individual  bird  lover* 
throughout  the  country. 
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OBERLIN  COLLEGE  — A    CHRISTIAN 
OPPORTUNITr. 

JOHN  H.  BARBOWS,  D.D.,  PBBSIDBNT  OF  OBBBLIM  COLLEGE. 

REGARD  myself  as  representing  in  Oberlin  the  chief  educa- 
tional opportunity  of  our  time;  an  opportunity  which,  if 
grasped  and  adequately  improved,  will  mean  more  for  the  twen- 
tieth century  than  Oberlin  meant  for  the  nineteenth,  or  Princeton 
for  the  eighteenth,  or  Harvard  for  the  seventeenth  century.  I 
plead  for  no  local  or  state  institution.  Ohio  is  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  denominational  colleges.  But  she  has  only  one  Oberlin. 
And  Oberlin  does  not  belong  even  to  the  great  Western  common- 
wealth which  has  become  the  second  mother  of  presidents.  Fully 
one-half  of  the  thirteen  hundred  students  are  from  forty-four 
other  states  and  territories,  and  thirteen  foreign  countries. 

I  have  had  occasion  in  the  last  few  years  to  feel  the  spiritual 
pulse  of  many  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  our  coun- 
try, from  Harvard  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  young  colleges  of 
Kansas  and  Iowa,  and  from  Montevideo,  Minnesota,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio.  We  discover  in  these  institutions  the  intellectual 
and  moral  forces  which  make  the  strength  and  hope  of  our 
imperiled  nationality.  Oberlin  is  one  chief  representative  of 
those  Christian  colleges  which  have  been  a  formative  element  in 
our  national  history;  and  we  cannot  understand  the  American 
college  without  knowing  the  Christian  —  and  I  may  add  Puritan 
•^  spirit  and  doctrine,  which  were  behind  the  beginnings  of  our 
life.  An  eminent  French  writer  has  recently  published  a  book 
demonstrating  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  over  the 
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Latin  as  political  and  moral  forces  in  the  world's  life  to-day.   The 
great  trouble  with  Spain  and  with  France  is  that  they  cut  their 
own  arteries  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  let 
out  their  purest  life-blood.     What  France  lacks  at  the  present 
moment  is  that  moral  health  and  self-control  which  the  Huguenot 
would  have  given  her.     The  whole  educational  system  of  our 
country,  both  in  the  common  school  and  the  university,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  which  France  and  Spain 
fought  and  persecuted  unto  death.     The  spirit  and  the  convic- 
tions which  resisted  the  bigotry  and  tyranny  of  the  English  Stu- 
arts and  which  colonized  New  England,  have  changed  the  moral 
life  and  exalted  the  moral  standards  of  Saxon  peoples  in  all  lands. 
No  other  force  has  entered  the  life  of  our  world  in  the  last  three 
centuries  which  has  given  so  broad  an  extension  to  the  domain  of 
intelligence  as  the  Puritan  force;  and  this  is  shown  from  the  fact 
that  John  Calvin  was  the  father  of  the  common-school  system  of 
Geneva;  that  the  spirit  of  Calvin  created  the  common-school  sys- 
tem of  Holland ;  that  as  embodied  in  John  Knox,  it  created  the 
common-school  system  of  Scotland,  and,  as  embodied  in  the  Puri- 
tans, established  the   common-school  system   of  America.     The 
Puritan  theology  has  demanded,  for  obvious  reasons,  an  educated 
people;  partly  because  a  republican  ecclesiastical  government  and 
republican  political  institutions  require    unrestricted  education, 
and  partly  because  the  Puritan  theology  itself  has  no  affiliations 
with  intellectual    indifference,   quietude    or    passive  assent    to 
church  dictation   in  the   matter  of  belief.     An   easy  system  of 
theology  may  not  demand  intellectual  acumen  and  mental  force, 
or  promote  most  effectively  the  education  of  the  great  mass  of  its 
adherents;  but  a  high,  complicated,  difficult  theology  tends  to 
produce  intellectual  athletes  ;  it  exercises  the  human  mind  to  dis- 
crimination and  to  lofty,  if  not  always  wide  views ;  it  familiarizes 
the  spirit  with  hard  problems;  it  forces  the  niind  to  hover,  as  it 
were,  over  the  moral  beginnings  of  human  life  on  this  earth;  to 
study  the  moral  law  in  its  relations  to  the  eternal  righteousness; 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  God  himself,  and  to  find  out  how  His 
ways  may  be  justified  to  men.     It  is  busy  with  theodicies,  as  well 
as  theophanies  and  theologies.     It  feeds  the  source  of  intellectual 
power  as  well  as  of  manhood.     Indeed,  we  are  discovering  that 
in  educational  matters  the  Puritan  builded  better  even  than  he 
knew.     He  was  a  tremendous  radical,  who  dug  down  to  tlie  roots 
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of  human  nature  and  fed  those  roots  with  heavenly  vigors,  with 
juices  of  celestial  truth  and  inspiration. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  tremendous  influence  of  the 
colleges  first  established  in  America,  without  connecting  their 
intellectual  life  with  the  profounder  life  of  the  spirit  fostered  by 
Puritan  doctrines.  The  theology  which  ^^  makes  God  big"  and 
makes  man  know  himself  as  a  child  of  God,  directly  responsible 
to  thb  awful  power  of  an  infinite  holiness,  is  bound  to  have  a 
greater  influence  over  life  than  any  superficial  training  of  the 
human  understanding,  whose  primary  concern  is  with  the  facts 
and  laws  of  the  material  world.  Science  may  be  made  deeply 
religious,  and  I  greatly  appreciate  its  value.  It  is  now  becoming 
allied  to  the  highest  poetry.  But  if  it  is  treated  only  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  facts  and  laws,  and  the  scientific  spirit  becomes  oblivious 
of  the  Infinite  Spirit  whom  the  Christian  poet  feels  *'*  in  the  light 
'of  setting  suns,  and  the  round  ocean  and  the  blue  sky,  and  the 
living  air,  and  the  mind  of  man,"  then  it  does  not  do  for  the  mod- 
ern student  any  such  service  as  the  Puritan  theology  rendered  to 
our  ancestors. 

One  of  the  effects  of  Puritan  education  has  been  its  training  of 
princely  givers  to  educational  institutions.  Take  away  from 
philanthropy,  from  charity,  from  reform,  from  the  higher  educa- 
tion, the  gifts  pf  those  who  have  been  trained  in  Puritan  churches 
of  the  more  earnest  evangelical  type,  and  the  area  of  American 
intelligence,  the  forces  of  philanthropy,  would  shrivel  and  dimin- 
ish into  pitiful  proportions.  Williams,  Brown,  Amherst,  Oberlin, 
Knox,  Beloit,  are  historic  names,  whose  disappearance  would  rob 
our  better  life  of  much  of  its  glory.  The  higher  education  of 
women  is  of  Puritan  lineage,  and  from  the  same  spirit  has  come 
the  noble  impulse  which  has  built  a  score  of  colleges  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  isles  of  the  seas.  When  I  was  in  Calcutta,  that 
city  of  colleges,  one  of  which  bears  the  name  of  the  great  Scotch 
missionary,  Alexander  Duff,  I  was  standing  amid  trees  of  right- 
eousness and  renown  which  have  sprung  from  the  old  Puritan 
seed.  The  father  of  the  higher  education  in  Japan,  the  trusted 
counsellor  of  statesmen,  was  a  Puritan  missionary,  the  late  Doctor 
Yerbeck,  a  scholar  and  translator  whose  name  will  yet  be  cher- 
ished in  the  Island  Empire,  as  Alexander  Duff^s  is  cherished  in 
India,  or  St.  Augustine's  in  England. 
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The  Puritan  system  of  Divine  truth  was  particularly  adapted  to 
foster  education,  because  it  developed  conscience,  independent 
moral  activity,  responsibility,  on  the  part  of  the  people  generally ; 
because  it  laid  emphasis  ^^upon  the  sermon,"  and  trained  up 
generation  after  generation  of  noble  preachers,  and  perhaps  chiefly 
because  it  emphasized  a  personal  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the 
people  with  life-giving  truths  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  It 
made  the  Bible  the  text-book  of  the  Puritan  home.  It.  thus 
enlarged  the  intellectual  horizon  of  common  men  and  women.  It 
gave  them  the  highest  subject  of  thought.  It  stirred  the  imagina- 
tion, the  most  life-giving  of  the  faculties.  Puritanism  in  educa- 
.  tion  not  only  exercised  an  immense  influence  in  widening  the 
bounds  of  intellectual  development,  but  it  has  given  us  new 
methods,  not  those  of  memory,  merely  of  repetition,  of  quiet 
acquiesence  in  the  past,  but  of  personal  investigation,  of  debate,, 
and  of  individual  application.  It  has  made  men  think  for  them- 
selves and  has  introduced  a  new  intent  or  purpose  into  education 
quite  different  from  that  which  prevails  in  the  admirable  educa- 
tional system  of  Germany.  Germany  manages  her  schools,  gym- 
nasiums and  universities  for  the  purpose  of  making  devoted  ser- 
vants of  the  state,  well-equipped  helpers  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment; an  excellent  and  worthy  purpose,  but  Puritanism  aims 
primarily  to  make  men  members  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth,  and 
hence  has  developed  moral  personalities  of  notable  rank,  men  like 
Cromwell,  and  William  the  Silent,  John  Knox,  men  like  Samuel 
Adams  and  John  Winterspoon,  and  the  great  anti-slavery  reform- 
ers; great  teachers  \\k^  Mark  Hopkins  and  Theodore  D.  Wool- 
sey,  men  who  felt  their  responsibility  in  the  presence  of  ignor- 
ance, to  remove  it;  of  error,  to  enlighten  it;  of  unrighteousness,^ 
to  smite  it,  to  uproot  it;  and  men  who  were  obedient  to  the 
divine  command  to  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations. 

I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  Christian 
college  in  our  national  life ;  but  what  is  closer  to  my  heart  is  the 
importance  of  the  Christian  life  and  all  that  nourishes  it  during 
the  college  days.  Religion  is  not  something  which  should  be 
dissociated  from  the  intellect.  We  may  have  different  concep- 
tions from  our  Puritan  forefather  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  God, 
but  we  need  God  as  truly  as  they ;  we  may  have  different  ideas 
from  them  of  the  work  of  Christ,  but  we  need  Christ  as  truly  as- 
they.    And  the  young  men  and  women  in  college  life  make  the 
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greatest  mistake  to  dissociate  religion  from  study.  They  lose  the 
sweeter  and  higher  relations  of  human  intellect,  the  noblest  of 
incentives,  the  profoundest  of  inspirations.  I  have  known  young 
men  to  come  home  from  some  of  our  Eastern  universities  afflicted 
with  moral  and  spiritual  paralysis.  They  had  sharpened  their 
minds  and  lost  their  souls.  Word  was  sent  out  a  few  months 
ago  that  some  students  in  the  University  of  Chicago  had  died 
from  lack  of  sufficient  physical  nourishment.  May  it  not  be  pos- 
sible that  many  more  are  spiritually  dying  because  of  the  lack  of 
the  bread  of  life  ? 

There  is  certainly  nothing  incompatible  between  high  intellect- 
uality and  Christian  faithfulness,  earnestness  and  fruitfulness. 
It  is  from  the  colleges  in  Europe  and  Great  Britain  that  have 
flowed  the  deepest  spiritual  movements  of  hisiory.  The  higher 
minds  of  our  race  have  been  religious,  and  Christian,  as  the  great- 
est of  modern  English  statesmen  was  one  of  the  chief  Christian 
forces  of  his  century. 

At  the  reception  kindly  given  me  by  the  alumni  of  Oberlin  a 
few  months  ago,  President  Harper  said  with  great  earnestness 
that  the  Christian  church  must  have  its  college.  As  democracy 
insists  on  having  its  educational  life  crowned  with  the  state  uni- 
versity, so  the  Christian  church  must  have,  in  order  to  realize  its 
ideals,  its  own  institutions  of  higher  learning.  I  need  not  argue 
that  Christian  education  is  required  to  meet  the  chief  dangers  by 
which  the  twentieth  century  will  be  overshadowed.  With  agnos- 
ticism not  yet  extinct,  with  materialism  penetrating  like  a  pois(}n 
the  minds  and  hearts  as  well  as  the  external  life  of  modern  men, 
with  the  immense  accumulations  of  wealth  and  the  growing  appie- 
tite  for  pleasure,  secular  education  alone  will  be  utterly  powerless 
to  furnish  the  moral  force  and  spiritual  power  demanded  by  the 
perilous  ages  before  us.  There  are  serpent-like  and  poisonous 
forces  in  our  modern  civilization  which  no  sweetness  of  culture 
will  either  conciliate  or  regenerate ;  and  therefore  the  Christian 
college  and  the  ideas  which  it  represents  are  more  necessary  to 
our  national  well-being  at  the  present  hour  than  even  in  the  early 
beginnings  of  American  life.  In  an  admirable  speech  made  in 
Chicago  a  few  months  ago.  Prof.  H.  C.  King  spoke  eloquently  of 
the  spell  which  Oberlin  casts  over  those  who  come  to  know  her. 
I  acknowledge  this  magic,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  numbered  among 
those  who  have  found  it  easy  to  fall  in  love  with  the  college  and 
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community   bearing  the  name  of  the  heroic  and  self-sacrificing^ 
preacher  who  gave  his  life  to  the  peasantry  of  Alsace. 

I  deem  it  an  honor  to  be  associated  with  the  Board  of  Trustees 
numbering  such  men  as  Dr.  Lucien  C.  Warner  of  New  York  City, 
whose  name  is  borne  by  the  hall  of  music  which  he  built,  and 
which  when  its  windows  are  opened  in  the  summer  time,  with 
ninety-nine  pianos  and  sevei'al  organs  alive  within  it,  hums  like  a 
gigantic  bee-hive  —  a  conservatory  whose  reputation  is  inter- 
national ;  for  in  Leipsic  they  talk  of  Oberlin  quite  as  much  as  of 
Boston.  And  I  mention  among  other  trustees  the  heroic  Ex-Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  an  Oberlin  alumnus,  soldier,  author  and  statesman. 
Gen.  Jacob  D.  Cox,  a  member  of  General  Grant's  cabinet,  who 
resigned  his  position  rather  than  tolerate  the  old  bad  system  of 
political  assessment.  I  mention  also  Mr.  Norton  Finney,  of  Mil- 
waukee, the  son  of  President  Finney,  who  has  made  provision  for 
a  college  chapel  bearing  his  father's  name,  to  be  built  on  the  site 
of  that  home  where  the  most  Pauline  evangelist  since  St*.  Paul 
lived,  studied,  prayed,  wrote,  and  died, —  a  man  who  is  one  of  the 
world  forces  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Many  years  ago  Profes- 
sor Park,  of  Andover,  was  visiting  Godet,  who  at  that  time  was 
the  tutor  of.  Frederick,  the  father  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, when  Godet  showed  him  on  his  library  table  President 
Finney's  revival  lectures;  and  the  great  Swiss  theologian  said, 
"  This  book  has  had  more  influence  over  my  life  than  any  other." 
Not  long  since  an  Eastern  man  of  wealth  went  to  one  of  the 
Oberlin  trustees  and  expressed  a  desire  to  do  something  for  Ober- 
lin College.  Upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  his  only  knowledge 
of  Oberlin  had  come  from  reading  President  Finney's  autobiog- 
raphy. I  would  mention  also  among  the  noble  company  of  trus- 
tees, Ex-President  Fairchild,  whose  eye  may  be  dim,  but  whose 
natural  force  and  sagacity  are  not  abated.  I  would  mention  Mr. 
Barber,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  foremost  business  men  of  our 
country,  who  said  to  me  not  long  since  that  Oberlin  College  gives 
more  to  her  students  at  less  expense  than  any  other  institution  in 
the  country.  And  I  might  mention  with  equal  enthusiasm  a 
dozen  others,  including  Mr.  Merritt  Starr  of  Chicago  and  Mr. 
Louis  H.  Severance  of  Cleveland. 

I  might  tell  of  the  Oberlin  faculty.  In  its  rolls  have  been  a 
company  of  heroic  men  and  women,  whose  lives  have  con- 
secrated  the     clay    soil    of    Lorain    County,    Ohio,  and    made 
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it  classic  and  sacred  in  the  annals  of  learning  and  religion. 
I  might  speak  of  Professor  Monroe,  one  of  the  anti-slavery  heroes, 
and  the  venerable  John  Morgan,  a  classmate  — if  I  remember 
right  —  of  President  Mark  Hopkins,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
that  great  philosopher.  The  founders  of  Oberliu  —  Mahan,  Mor- 
gan, Dascomb,  and  others  —  were  the  best  products  of  the  college 
training  in  New  England ;  and  Oberlin  has  always  maintained  a 
high  standard  of  scholarship.  Among  her  graduates  have  been 
some  of  the  foremost  teachers  of  our  time,  and  among  the  chief 
leaders  in  moral  reform  and  missionary  enterprise.  Let  me  recall 
the  names  of  some  who  have  studied  at  Oberlin :  —  Prof.  William 
M.  Barbour,  whom  I  knew  as  a  preacher  at  Yale  College,  and 
who  previously  had  been  at  Bowdoin,  and  afterward  was  in  Mon- 
treal ;  one  of  the  most  accomplished  pulpit  orators ;  Professor 
Ryder,  of  the  Department  of  Greek  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  the  successor  of  Moses  Stuart;  Prof.  Fred.  Allen,  ten 
years  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Greek  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, unsurpassed  for  his  classical  attainments,  and  for  a  time 
the  head  of  the  Classical  School  in  Athens,  who  wrote  to  his 
mother  weekly  reports  in  Greek,  which  she,  also  a  graduate  of 
Oberlin  College,  was  able  to  read.  Bishop  Whipple  of  Minnesota, 
was  a  student  at  Oberlin.  The  presidents  of  Berea  College,  Fiske 
University,  Tabor  College,  and  the  Pacific  University  were  Ober- 
lin graduates.  The  wife  of  Professor  Mead  of  Oberlin,  is  now  at 
the  head  of  Mt.  Holyoke.  The  former  president  of  Ripon  College, 
Professor  Merrill,  was  an  Oberlin  graduate.  The  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  was  born  at  Oberlin,  and  its  secretaries, 
Whipple,  Strieby,  Ryder  and  Woodbury  were  Oberlin  students 
or  graduates.  Rev.  Judson  Smith,  D.  D.,  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  was  eighteen  years  a  professor  in  Oberlin,  and  went 
from  Oberlin  to  his  work  for  foreign  missions.  Prof.  George  Fred-- 
erick  Wright,  known  throughout  the  scientific  world  as  an 
original  investigator,  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Oberlin  to-day. 
President  Shafer  of  Wellesley  College,  was  a  graduate  of  Oberlin, 
Emily  Huntington  Miller,  Lucy  Stone  and  Antoinette  B.  Black- 
well  were  from  Oberlin.  Dean  Stratton  of  Wellesley  is  an  Ober- 
lin graduate,  and  also  Miss  Hayes,  the  head  of  the  Mathematical 
Department  of  Wellesley,. and  Miss  Morgan,  at  the  head  of  the 
Philosophical  Department. 
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Four  of  the  chief  scientists  of  our  country  were  Oberlin  men : 
Charles  Hall  of  Pittsburg,  who  revolutionized  the  manufacture  of 
aluminum  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  chief  aluminum  factory 
of  the  world ;  Elisha  Gray,  the  inventor  of  the  telephone,  who 
was  regarded  by  the  electricians  at  the  World's  Fair  as  the  fore- 
most expert  then  living;  Prof.  F.  Lee  Hayden,  the  head  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  United  States,  and  Major  Powell,  who 
has  done  more  than  any  scientific  man  to  open  up  to  our  knowl- 
edge the  wondrous  and  imperial  West. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  foremost  professor  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  that  one  can  secure  a  better  education,  at  least  for  the 
first  and  second  years,  in  Oberlin  College,  than  in  any  institution 
of  the  East.  And  I  believe  the  average  work  done  by  graduates 
of  Oberlin  surpasses  the  average  work  of  any  Eastern  college. 

There  has  always  been  something  in  the  life  in  Oberlin  which 
has  called  forth  the  grateful  enthusiasm  of  the  students.  I  have 
received  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  letters  of  congratulation 
from  Oberlin  alumni.  And  Oh,  what  testimonies  of  thankful  love 
to  the  dear  Ohio  Alma  Mater  they  have  .written  I  From  these 
eloquent  letters  I  could  weave  a  chaplet  of  honorable  fame,  which 
any  of  the  older  and  richer  colleges  of  the  world  would  be  glad  to 
wear. 

This  is  a  time  for  expansion  —  collegiate,  theological,  and 
national  expansion.  Oberlin  is  not  so  conservative  as  some  have 
imagined.  She  believes  in  progress,  while  she  also  believes  in 
holding  on  to  serviceable  and  demonstrated  truth.  Most  of  us 
believe  that  our  theology  should  be  growing,  and  not  bound  fast 
to  the  thinking  of  the  seventeenth  century.  And  I  suppose  there 
are  some  wild-eyed  patriots  who  believe  in  national  expansion, 
and  are  convinced  that  the  American  ship  of  state  may  be  safely 
sailed  on  the  far  Eastern  seas,  since  she  finds  herself  in  those 
waters  in  the  Providence  of  God.  Others  doubtless  anticipate 
great  perils  in  national  enlargement.  All  surely  prefer  purity  to 
bigness.  But  who  does  not  believe  in  college  expansion?  Who 
would  not,  if  possible,  Oberlinize  the  whole  of  the  magnificent 
West?  As  an  institution  for  character-building,  for  furnishing 
intellectual  and  moral  training  for  undergraduates,  and  for  mould- 
ing the  forces  that  make  for  the  advancement  of  God's  kingdom, 
Oberlin  is  to-day  a  paatchless  opportunity. 
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One  said  to  me  not  long  since,  ^^Oberlin  is  the  most  Christian 
place^  still  left  in  America."  The  college  is  still  fostered  by  a 
«elf-denying  community,  who  believe  the  best  use  of  property  is 
found  in  expending  it  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Here  were  peo- 
ple who  cut  off  luxuries  in  order  to  give  the  bread  of  life  to  their 
children  and  to  the  children  of  others.  It  must  have  been  an 
Oberlin  woman  who  went  to  Saratoga,  and  beholding  a  fashion- 
able lady's  robes  and  jewels,  intimated  that  they  were  equivalent 
to  ^^  one  meeting-house,  seven  cabinet  organs,  twelve  scholarships, 
«,nd  forty-two  Sunday  school  libraries."  My  father  and  mother 
were  imbued  with  the  Oberlin  spirit,  and  their  chief  ambition  was 
~to  give  their  four  children  the  education  of  a  Christian  college, 
although  their  income  rarely  reached  beyond  six  hundred  dollars 
4k  year.  Olivet  College,  in  Michigan,  is  a  daughter  of  the  Ohio 
mother ;  and  with  immense  self-sacrifice  that  community  of  poor 
people  once  raised  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  college 
building.  A  leading  minister  of  New  York  city  on  hearing  of 
this,  when  he  came  to  visit  the  village  lifted  his  hat  and  rode 
bare-headed  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  to  express  his 
honor  of  such  a  spirit.  They  had  something  of  the  temper  with 
which  Mary  Lyon  toiled  for  years  at  the  beginning  of  the  history 
•of  Mt.  Holyoke. 

Can  you  show  me  a  wiser  use  of  money  than  that  offered  by  a 
Ohristian  college?  Here  is  something  fundamental,  something 
permanent,  and  something  widely  beneficent.  The  name  of  no 
Ohicagoian  will  be  more  widely  honored  and  warmly  cherished  in 
the  next  generation  than  that  of  him  who  is  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus  of  all  the  college  builders  in  the  West  —  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons. 

President  Angell  once  said  to  me  that  the  West  owes  its  minis- 
try very  largely  to  Oberlin.  Her  graduates  were  among  the 
Ohristian  pioneers,  and  into  their  work  there  went  a  patriotism 
as  noble  as  that  which  gave  up  its  life  at  Gettysburg  or  Santiago, 
joined  to  a  Christian  heroism  as  shining  and  supreme  as  ever 
gilded  the  missionary  annals  of  the  Orient.  How  those  men  and 
women  of  fine  fiber  endured  hardships  and  sickness  and  the  loss 
of  those  things  which  love  would  shower  upon  its  own  I  Through 
forests  primeval  these  modern  pilgrims  have  gone  forth.  And  on 
the  four-fold  foundation  of  the  Christian  church,  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  the  Christian  home,  and  the  Christian  college,  they  have 
•iielped  to  build  the  huge  fabric  of  our  Western  life.     It  was  these 
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and  those  like  them  who  saved  the  West  both  politically  and 
morally,  and  bound  it  to  the  nation.  Without  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  the  work  of  Oberlin  College  and  of  Western  missionaries, 
the  cannon-shot  of  Fort  Sumter  would  have  been  an  explosion 
shattering  the  Union  into  fragments. 

We  are  approaching  the  dawn  of  a  new  century.  The  West 
has  become  the  dominating  factor  of  our  national  life.  The 
strongest  Christian  force  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Michigan 
is  Oberlin  College.  Shall  Oberlin  be  made  adequate  to  the  new 
demands  and  the  new  opportunities?  Shall  the  students  who 
flock  to  Oberlin  be  treated  to  the  best?  To  supply  the  most 
pressing  wants  of  the  present,  Oberlin  needs  a  million  dollars  for 
equipment  and  endowment.  The  possibiliti«B  of  growth  are  sim- 
ply measureless.  Oberlin  to-day  is  one  huge  hunger.  We  ought 
to  have  immediately  at  least  four  new  buildings,  and  we  ought  to 
give  our  splendid  body  of  self-denying  teachers  better  support. 
We  ought  to  have  at  least  one  hundred  scholarships  for  in-coining 
students;  rewards  to  merit  rather  than  premiums  to  poverty, 
and  fifty  fellowships.  I  ask  to  be  entrusted  with  money  to- 
enable  promising  young  Cubans,  Porto-Ricans,  and  Filipinos  (we 
already  have  Hawaiians)  to  get  an  Oberlin  education,  and  thus  to 
make  them  almoners  of  learning,  liberty,  ^nd  divine  life  to  the 
East  Indies  and  the  West  Indies.  And  we  ought  to  have  two- 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  endowment  of  t;he  library,  to- 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  running  it,  and  of  adding  to  it,  so  as 
to  make  it  the  very  heart  of  the  college,  sending  the  precious  life- 
blood  of  fresh  and  vigorous  thought  into  all  the  twenty-eight 
departments  of  the  institution. 

Has  any  other  institution  given  more  of  her  sons  and  daughters 
to  foreign  missionary  work?  to  that  cause  which  includes  all 
other  great  causes  of  our  time?  When  I  begin  to  measure  the 
opportunities  and  the  obligations  of  America  toward  the  East  and 
the  Far  East,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Oberlin  spirit  and  the 
Oberlin  training  are  Christian  treasures  which  the  church  must 
more  and  more  appreciate.  When  Miss  Buchanan  of  South 
Africa  wrote  to  Florence  Nightingale  asking  where  she  could  get 
the  best  education  for  her  missionary  life.  Miss  Nightingale 
replied,  "In  Oberlin,  Ohio";  and  of  Oberlin  Miss  Buchanan 
became  a  graduate.  The  first  money  which  David  Livingstone 
earned  as  a  minister,  he  sent  to  his  brother  Charles,  and  told  him« 
to  go  to  Oberlin;  and  there  he  was  graduated. 
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There  is  something  very  vital  and  precious  in  the  Oberlin  spirit 
of  the  past.  I  believe  in  a  progress  which  is  a  real  development 
from  the  roots  already  in  the  soil.  New  methods  of  teaching  are 
better  far  than  the  old ;  and  the  younger  faculty  of  Oberlin  are 
certainly  abreast  of  educational  progress.  But  there  is  some- 
thing more  important  even  than  methods,  and  that  is  life.  The 
dynamics  of  education  are  what  Thomas  Arnold  believed  in^ 
and  Mark  Hopkins,  and  James  H.  Fairchild.  In  some  important 
things  we  must  ever  be  debtors  to  the  founders  of  Oberlin,  and  to 
those  everywhere  who  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His- 
righteousness. 

In  his  reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  among  many  sug- 
gestions which  appear  to  me  strongly  misleading,  Burke  has  a.^ 
passage  of  noble  truth,  wherein  he  says  that  institutions —  mean- 
ing states  —  are  advantageously  embodied  in  persons,  thereby 
creating  in  us  admiration,  veneration,  effection,  and  attachment. 
We  all  know  that  Oberlin  has  been  often  embodied  beautifully 
and  worthily  in  persons.  Many  of  the  graduates  have  been 
Oberlin  incarnate.  When  we  mention  the  name  of  the  venerable 
ex-president.  President  Fairchild,  Oberlin  springs  up  before  us 
incorporate  in  her  whole  history ;  and  in  her  spirit  of  high-minded 
earnestness  and  benevolent  self-eflfacement.  Though  elected  the 
president  of  this  college,  it  is  only  in  a  titular  sense  that  I  regard 
myself  as  an  embodiment  of  Oberlin.  But  it  is  my  prayerful 
purpose  to  enter  more  and  more  fully  into  the  life  of  the  institu- 
tion. But  I  am  happy  to  be  the  representative,  if  not  the  worthy 
embodiment  of  the  college,  and  I  realize  that  all  this  wealth  of 
welcome  and  encouragement  dli  the  part  of  the  alumni,  trustees 
and  students,  is  mostly  an  expression  of  loyal  love  to  the  institu- 
tion, to  its  ideals,  to  its  glorious  past,  its  golden  present,  its  great 
future.  In  many  respects  I  deem  my  election  the  chief  honor  of 
my  life,  and  if  I  can  aid  in  building  up  a  great  school  of  preach- 
ing, a  more  influential  school  of  learning,  and  if  I  shall  be  able  to 
enter  as  a  helpful  influence  into  the  lives  of  the  present  noble 
army  of  students  and  of  their  successors,  then  this  crownings 
honor  will  also  be  my  crowning  joy. 

I  deem  myself  highly  favored  among  men  that  I  may  plead, 
however  unworthily,  for  such  a  great  cause.  It  is  God's  cause. 
The  prayers  and  toils  of  the  founders  of  Oberlin  will  yet  have  a 
glorious  fulfillment  and  fruitage.     I  enter  upon   my  work  with 
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enthusiasm  and  with  hopefulness;  and  when  I  counsel  with  the 
brave  and  self-denying  men  on  the  ground,  who  have  wrestled 
with  budgets  and  for  years  have  been  made  sore  by  deficits,  I 
have  said  to  myself,  ",God  giving  me  voice  and  strength,  Ober- 
lin's  cause  shall  be  laid  before  the  people."  And  if  my  poor 
words  can  be  coined  into  gold  that  shall  build  the  walls  of  a  new 
Oxford,  if  my  life  can  be  utilized  to  place  the  life  of  this  college 
on  ampler  and  firmer  foundations,  then  I  shall  feel  that  I  have 
lived  for  results  that  are  vital  to  the  highest  interests  of  the 
American  people,  and  to  the  glory  of  that  Christ  to  whom  belong 
riches  and  honor  and  power,  and  who  shall  yet  reign  King  of 
Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords. 


A  SKETCH  OF  MIDDLEBURT  COLLEGE. 

PROF.  CHARLBS  B.  WRIGHT,  MIDDLEBURY,  VT. 

NOVEMBER  1,  1800,  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  granted  a 
charter  to  Middlebury  College, the  twenty-sixth  institution 
of  the  sort  incorporated  in  the  United  States.  Since  that  date 
she  has  had  a  most  honorable  record  and  her  approaching  centen- 
nial, for  which  preparations  are  being  actively  made,  renders  it 
fitting  that  the  intervening  years  should  be  passed  briefly  in 
review. 

To  begin  with,  Middlebury  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  child  of 
Yale.  As  Vermont  was  settled  from  the  older  New  England 
states,  especially  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  it  is  natural 
that  her  civil,  religious  and  educational  institutions  should  in 
many  ways  be  duplicates  of  theirs.  The  settlei-s  retained  in  their 
new  home  a  strong  belief  in  the  church,  the  schoolhouse,  and  the 
college  as  essential  elements  of  a  healthy,  permanent  growth. 
Privations  only  strengthened  this  belief  and  stimulated  their 
determination  to  establish  among  themselves  as  soon  as  possible 
the  institutions  whose  models  had  been  so  important  a  part  of 
their  previous  experience.  The  political  situation,  though,  was 
for  many  years  extremely  unfavorable  for  educational  develop- 
ment. There  were  the  usual  obstacles  obtaining  in  all  new  set- 
tlements, and  there  were  besides  many  special  hindrances.  The 
controversies  for  autonomy  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  so  long 
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involved,  and  the  Revolutionary  War,  both  threatened  to  annihi- 
late  Vermont  as  an  independent  state  and  turned  all  thoughts 
toward  preservation  rather  than  toward  culture.  Up  to  the  time- 
of  her  admission  into  the  Federal  Union,  almost  the  entire  energy 
of  Vermont  had  been  given  to  what  was  really  a  fight  for  life. 
Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  it  is  very  creditable  that  pre- 
vious to  the  close  of  1791  four  grammar  schools  had  been  incor- 
porated and  that  during  the  next  ten  years,  the  adverse  pressure 

having  at  last  been  re- 
moved, eight  similar  insti- 
tutions were  added  to  the 
list,  the  Addison  County 
Grammar  School  being 
among  the  number. 

In  November,  1791,  the 
Legislature    of    Vermont 
passed  an  act  establishing 
a  home  college,  the  Uni^ 
versity  of  Vermont,   at 
Burlington.   After  this  act 
of  incorporation  had  been 
obtained,    however,   noth- 
ing was  done  at  Burling- 
ton for  a  number  of  years 
towards  putting  a  college 
into   operation.    Mean- 
while, the  inhabitants   of 
Middlebury   and    vicinity 
were  moving  for  a  college 
A  BIT  OF  THE  CAMPUS.      .        ^here.    As  young  men  de- 
sirous of  a  college  education  had  to  leave  the  state  to  get  it,  great 
inconvenience  frequently  resulted.     The  University  of  Vermont 
seemed  unable  to  furnish  immediate  relief.  ^The  town  contained 
but  few  inhabitants,"  says  Williams's  History  of  Vermont,  "and 
it  was  not  in  their  power  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings,  procure 
a  suitable  library,  philosophical  apparatus,  or  the  proper  accom- 
modations for  professors  and  students.    The  trustees  were  embar- 
rassed, seldom  met,  and  a  president  was  not  appointed  for  the 
seminary." 

The  Addison  County  Grammar  School,  whose  charter  had  been 
secured  in  1797,  was  exceptionally  prosperous  from   the  start. 
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More  than  four  times  the  amount  required  for  building  purposes 
by  the  act  of  incorporation  had  been  raised  in  the  vicinity,  and  in 
1898,  while  the  building  was  being  erected,  President  Timothy 
Dwight,  of  Yale,  visited  Middlebury  and  encouraged  the  plan  of 
establishing  a  college.  Speaking -upon  this  hint,  the  founders 
asked  the  Legislature  to  let  them  go  on  and  make  a  college  out 
of  the  *  school  they  had  already  formed.  Two  causes,  however, 
operated  to  delay  the  granting  of  the  desired  charter:  the  direct 
efforts  of  those  who  opposed  the  movement  and  the  political 
uneasiness  of  the  time  in  connection  with  the  administrative 
policy  of  President  Adams.  The  effort  being  repeated,  though, 
in  succeeding  Legislatures,  the  act  of  incorporation  was  finally 
passed  on  the  date  above  mentioned. 

In  subsequent  years  Doctor  Dwight  lost  none  of  his  interest  in 
the  enterprise  he  had  fostered.  In  1811,  after  one  of  his  visits, 
he  penned  a  most  attractive  picture  of  the  institution  as  it  then 
appeared:  '*  The  academy  began  to  prosper  from  the  time  when  it 
was  opened,  although  its  funds  have  been  derived  from  private 
donations,  and  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  The  number  of  students  is  now  one  hundred  and  ten; 
probably  as  virtuous  a  collection  of  youth  as  can  be  found  in  any 
other  seminary  in  the  world.  The  inhabitants  of  Middlebury 
have  lately  subscribed  $8,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  another 
collegiate  building.  When  it  is  remembered  that  twenty-five 
years  ago  this  spot  was  a  wilderness,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
these  efforts  have  done  the  authors  of  them  the  highest  honor." 

The  first  president  of  the  new  college  was  Jeremiah  Atwater, 
who  had  been  recommended  to  the  academy  principalship  by 
Doctor  Dwight,  with  a  view  to  the  presidency  when  a  college 
charter  should  be  secured.  The  first  alumnus  of  the  college  was 
Aaron  Petty,  who  was  graduated  in  1802.  Three  graduates  are 
recorded  for  1803,  and  from  that  date  the  out-put  increased. 

The  financial  life  of  the  young  institution  was  precarious  for 
many  years.  In  speaking  of  its  founders,  in  a  salutatory  address 
at  the  semi-centennial  of  1850,  President  Labaree  declared  that  if 
there  is  any  evidence  of  want  of  wisdom  on  their  part  it  is  found 
in  the  attempt  of  the  incorporators  to  establish  an  institution  of  a 
high  order  without  adequate  endowments.  There  had  been  a 
confident  expectation,  doubtless,  on  the  part  of  the  founders,  of 
receiving  an  income  from  the  public  lands  of  the  state,  but  that 
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hope  was  not  realized  and  the  institution  was  thrown,  not  in  vain, 
upon  the  benevolence  of  the  people.  Up  to  1888,  $1,400  com- 
prised the  sum  total  of  funds  received  from  the  state.*  An 
appeal  for  state  aid  in  1810  drew  forth  a  report  that  "your  com- 
mittee verily  believe  the  corporation  and  officers  of  said  college 
and  those  private  individuals  who  have  made  donations  to  the 
same,  for  their  meritorious  exertions  in  the  promotion  of  science 
and  the  arts,  are  highly  deserving  the  applause  of  this  Legislature, 
but  at  this  time  your  committee  can  devise  no  means  by  which 
the  Legislature  can  expediently  afford  relief."  Again,  however, 
private  liberality  came  to  the  institution's  assistance  when  public 
help  was  denied,  and  in  1815  a  new  college  building  was  com- 
pleted on  the  ground  deeded  to  the  corporation  by  Col.  Seth 
Storrs.  This  land,  more  than  thirty  acres  in  extent  and  beauti- 
full}'  situated  in  an  elevated  part  of  the  village,  still  forms  the 
college  campus. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  record  that  in  the  support  of  the 
infant  institution  the  citizens  of  Middlebury  were  most  open- 
handed.  For  a  number  of  years  their  contributions  furnished  the 
entire  support  of  the  tutors.  Samuel  Miller  sustained  in  part  for 
a  time  the  professorship  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
The  gifts  of  Painter  and  Storrs  and  Chipman,  says  its  latest 
chronicler,  are  woven  into  the  very  history  of  the  college.  The 
community,  indeed,  exhausted  its  liberality  on  the  college  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Addison  County  Grammar  School  was  not 
adequately  endowed,  the  citizens  regarding  the  college  as  the 
more  important  object  for  their  funds.  This  interest,  so  con- 
spicuously manifested,  is  to  be  explained  in  part  by  this  fact: 
the  college  early  became  in  one  sense  the  social  center  'of  the 
community;  the  younger  citizens  were  trained  in  many  cases  in 
the  college ;  and  all  were  early  taught  to  consider  it  a  duty  that 
the  institution  should  be  sustained. 

President  Atwater  retired  in  1809.  From  that  date  until  now 
there  have  been  seven  presidents  of  Middlebury  College:  Rev. 
Henry  Davis  (1810-1817),  Rev.  Joshua  Bates  (1818-1839),  Rev. 
Benjamin  Labaree  (1840-1866),  Rev.  Harvey  Denison  Kitchel 
(1866-1873);  Rev.  Calvin  Butler  Hulbert  (1875-1880),  Rev.  Cyrus 

*  Slnoe  1888,  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  State  of  Vermont  has  paid  to  the 
amount  of  $80  annually  the  toitlon  and  Incidental  college  charges  of  thirty  students, 
one  of  whom  ts  designated  and  appointed  by  each  Senator  In  the  General  Assembly, 
such  appointment  being  made  by  such  Senator  from  his  respectlye  county,  provided 
any  suitable  candidate  shall  apply  therefor,  otherwise  from  any  county  in  the  state. 
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Hamlin  (1880-1885),  and  Ezra  Brainerd,  the  present  incumbent. 

One  who  visits  the  campus  of  the  college  to-day  sees  before 
him  the  tow  of  buildings  whose  beginning  dates  back,  as  has 
already  been  noted,  to  1815.  This  original  structure.  Painter 
Hall,  106  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  four  stories  high,  is  built  of 
light-colored  limestone.  It  was  originally  devoted  to  dormitories^ 
but  contains  at  present  the  library,  the  gymnasium,  and  the 
reading-rooms.  The  Chapel,  standing  south  of  Painter  Hall,  was 
completed  in  1886.  It  is  a  four-story  limestone  building,  75  feet 
long  and  55  feet  wide,  and  contains,  besides  the  chapel,  a 
museum  and  various  recitation  rooms,  lecture-rooms,  and  labora* 
tories.  The  present  dormitory,  Starr  Hall,  is  the  most  southerly 
of  the  buildings  in  the  college  row.  It  is  also  of  stone  and  four 
stories  high,  its  ground  dimensions  being  nearly  those  of  Painter 
Hall.  It  was  built  in  1861  and  re-built  in  1865,  after  havings 
been  burned.  Battell  Hall,  between  the  campus  and  the  centre 
of  the  village,  is  used  as  a  boarding  hall  for  the  young  women  of 
the  college.  The  Starr  boarding  hall  for  men  stands  upon  Storrs*^ 
avenue,  opposite  the  campus. 

Work  is  shortly  to  be  begun  upon  a  new  college  library,  to  be 
erected  from  funds  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Egbert 
•  Starr  of  New  York  City.  The  building  will  be  of  classic  archi- 
tecture and  when  completed  will  constitute  the  chief  ornament  of 
the  campus.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  library  itself,  which  ha» 
grown  to  be  a  centre  of  activity,  is  to  be  housed  so  satisfactorily 
by  the  time  the  centennial  is  celebrated.  It  contains  at  pre- 
sent some  18,000  books,  exclusive  of  government  publications. 
All  its  volumes  are  directly  accessible  to  students  and  it  is  prov- 
ing itself  more  and  more  one  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  of  the 
college  life.  Its  greatest  need  is  a  permanent  fund,  that  ita 
growth  may  be  commensurate  with  its  importance. 

Another  valuable  feature  of  the  college  equipment  is  the 
museum,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  second  floor  of 
the  chapel  building.  Its  varied  collections  include  Assyrian 
tablets  and  casts  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  Semitic  history,, 
and  various  natural  history  collections  of  special  importance  and 
completeness.  In  botany  there  is  a  complete  series  of  the  flower- 
ing plants  and  ferns  of  the  Champlain  Valley,  collected  by 
President  Brainerd,  an  acknowledged  botanical  expert.  A  col- 
lection representing  the  rocks  of  the  state  was  made  during  th& 
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geological  survey  conducted  by  Professor  Adams,  then  occupying 
the  chair  of  natural  history.  In  addition,  a  special  collection  of 
the  fossils  of  the  Champlain  Valley  has  been  made,  largely  by 
Professor  Seely.  There  is  also  a  full  series,  collected  and 
arranged  by  Professor  Adams,  of  the  land  and  water  shells  of 
Vermont. 

Coming  next  to  the  every-day  life  of  the  institution,  the  list  of 
faculty  and  officers  comprises  twelve  men,  the  instruction  given 
in  the  various  departments  leading  up  to  two  degrees,  A.  B.  and 
B.  S.     All  the  studies  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  are 


THE  ATHLETIC  FIELD. 

prescribed;  in  the  junior  year,  six  of  the  fifteen  hours  of  recita- 
tion a  week  are  selected  by  the  student  from  the  elective  courses 
offered,  and  in  the  senior  year  nine  of  the  fifteen.  In  the  student 
body  the  .usual  complement  of  college  organizations  is  in  evi- 
dence: five  Greek  letter  fraternities,  three  among  the  men  and 
two  among  the  women,  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  a  Y.  W.C.  A.,  while 
the  college  itself  contains  the  Vermont  Beta  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
One  who  studies  the  college  life  as  it  shows  itself  in  Middle- 
bury  to-day  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  belief  that  in  its 
quiet,  earnest  quality  it  is  worthy  of  the  institution's  best  tradi- 
tions. Everything,  indeed,  conspires  to  make  the  spot  an  ideal 
one  for  academic  work.     The  site  chosen,  to  begin  with,  could 
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hardly  have  been  more  delightful.  From  its  rise  of  ground  the 
college  looks  out  on  a  landscape  of  exceptional  beauty.  ^^The 
little  college  among  the  mountains,"  it  was  called  by  ex-Minister 
E.  J.  Phelps  in  a  speech  at  a  Harvard  dinner;  it  was  a  happy 
phrase,  for  mountains  are  the  background  both  east  and  west.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  flows  the  Otter,  its  shaded  waters  for  miles 
above  cut  for  generations  by  the  prows  of  undergraduate  boats. 
Four  miles  eastward  across  the  rolling  valley  rise  the  first  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  with  peaks  of  the  farther  ranges  lifted  here 
and  there  above  them.  Westward,  beyond  Lake  Champlain,  the 
Adirondacks  make  a  noble  barrier ;  the  highest  mountains  of  the 
group  are  almost  opposite,  Marcy,  thirty-seven  miles  in  an  air 
line  from  the  college  belfry,  pushing  up  its  perfect  cone  beyond 
the  shoulder  of  Dix.  The  air  gives  evidence  of  where  it  comes 
from;  it  is  full  of  the  vigor  it  imparts.  Visitors  grow  ashamed  of 
ravenous  appetites,  while  student  capacity,  everywhere  great, 
rises  permanently  to  the  phenomenal.  Surely,  as  far  as  location 
goes,  there  is  little  left  to  desire. 

But  surroundings  do  not  make  a  college.  Out-put  is,  of  course, 
the  supreme  test,  and  it  is  on  out-put  that  Middlebury  has  ever, 
and  with  reason,  felicitated  herself.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation that  in  the  collegiate  data  published  in  the  Forum  a  while 
ago  by  President  Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  she 
ranks  among  the  leaders  in  the  per  centum  of  graduates  who  have 
attained  distinction.  Her  "bead-roll"  is  indeed  a  proud  one.  To 
Silas  Wright  among  statesmen,  Henry  N.  Hudson  among  men  of 
letters,  John  G.  Saxe  among  poets,  Edward  J.  Phelps  among 
jurists,  and  Truman  M.  Post  among  pulpit  orators,  could  be 
added  many  another,  did  space  permit,  to  illustrate  her  distinctive 
product,  "  the  Middlebury  man."  It  seems  to  be  the  happy  for- 
tune of  Middlebury,  says  one,  that  good  stuflf  comes  to  her  to  be 
moulded.  At  the  semi-centennial  reunion  of.  the  Class  of  '29, 
Doctor  Post  set  forth  this  feature  of  the  college  in  eloquent 
phrase : 

"Our  Alma  Mater  challenges  our  love,  honor  and  support 
because  of  her  record.  As  I  stand  here  at  the  close  of  half  a  cen- 
tury from  graduation,  having  lived  and  wandered  most  of  those 
years  amidst  those  vast  regions  where  new  states  are  born,  and 
having  seen  what  hands  and  brains  have  created,  shaped  and 
guided  and  defended  civil  order  there,  and  have  moulded  and 
vitalized  its  organic  forces,  I  have  felt  ever  the  more  that  freedom, 
Christianity  and  civilization,  and  the  life  of  the  nation  owe  much 
to  Vermont, —  to  her  children  and  her  colleges,  even  were  their 
history  now  to  close.  Her  sons  and  her  ideas  and  their  works  are 
found  everywhere,  and  seldom  to  her  dishonor,  whether  I  look  at 
the  field  of  thought  or  action,  the  departments  of  literary,  profes- 
sional, political,  educational,  artistic  or  industrial  life.  And  when 
I  call  to  mind,  moreover,  the  names  inviting  rehearsal  but  too 
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numerous  for  the  hour,  of  those  who,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
f  cross,  lie  in  foreign  graves,  through  distant  continents  and  isles  of 

■  the  ocean  ;  or  who,  in  our  own  land,  sleep  in  tombs  beneath  the 

f  shadow   of   the  churches   that  have   been  consecrated   by    their 

I  Christian  eloquence  and  their  sweet   lives  and  holy  deaths;  or 


THE  CHAPEL. 

when  I  recall  those  who  have  gone  to  their  rest,  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  waving  over  or  wrapped  as  a  shroud  around  them  in 
their  glorious  repose,  beside  remote  rivera  and  mountains,  or  amid 
dark  forests  and  unknown  wilds,  or  in  the  deeps  of  the  ocean; 
when  I  recall  with  these  all  who  have  gone  down  to  death  in 
manifold  ways  and  places,  that  Christianity  and  liberty  and  coun- 
try might  not  die, —  when  I  look  at  such  histories  and  their 
results,  and  at  all  those  who  in  their  time  and  sphere  have  done 
and  are  doing  good  service  to  truth  and  humanity,  I  feel  that 
institutions  creative  of  such  men  should  never  perish  from  the 
love  and  honor  of  men/' 
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The  century  has  not  gone  by  without  vicissitude,  but  the  high 
reputation  of  the  college  was  early  established.  It  is  a  current 
story  that  when  Mark  Hopkins  assumed  the  presidency  of  Wil- 
liams he  declared  that  if  he  could  bring  the  institution  up  to  the 
standard  of  Middlebury  he  would  be  abundantly  satisfied ;  and  in 
one  year  in  the  later  '30's  the  senior  class  of  Middlebury  is  said  to 
have  outnumbered  that  of  Harvard.  The  war,  however,  made 
inroads  on  the  college  directly  proportioned  to  undergraduate 
loyalty.  To  many  students  their  country  seemed  a  "dearer 
mother,"  and  how  they  responded  to  her  call  has  been  shown  in 
a  recently  published  article  by  Col.  A.  F.  Walker,  chairman  of 
the  executive  board  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  sys- 
tem. .  Colonel  Walker  himself  enlisted  before  graduation  and  on 
commencement  day  rode  in  from  where  his  company  was  stationed, 
delivered  his  oration  in  soldier's  dress,  and  returned  directly 
afterward  to  camp. 

The  damaging  effects  of  the  war,  however,  have  gradually  been 
overcome  and  prosperity  is  again  apparent.  The  work  done 
within  the  college  walls  was  never  so  substantial  and  progressive 
as  it  is  to-day.  The  faculty  contains  able  and  energetic  men,  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  institution. 
Year  by  year  the  wooded  campus  gains  in  beauty,  and  the  return- 
ing alumnus  finds  mingled  with  the  old  familiar  landmarks  the 
abundant  evidence  of  growth.  Best  of  all,  for  by  it  the  rest  ia 
rendered  possible,  the  endowment  steadily  increases.  In  the  past 
ten  years  it  has  been  doubled  through  the  beneficence  of  men  like 
Messrs.  Charles  and  Egbert  Starr  of  New  York  City,  and  James- 
B.  Jermain  of  Albany,  and  as  a  result  radical  improvements  have 
been  inaugurated:  the  range  of  studies  has  been  expanded; 
chemical  and  biological  laboratories  have  been  added  and 
equipped;  the  college  has  been  brought  into  close  union  with 
modern  methods  and  standards  of  education.  Like  the  great 
majority  of  colleges,  Middlebury  lives  up  to  the  limit  of  her 
income;  unlike  great  numbers  of  them,  though,  especially  in 
these  troubled  times,  she  does  not  live  beyond  it,  though  it  is  far 
from  adequate  for  her  needs.  But  it  is  the  firm  belief  of  those 
who  know  the  situation  best  that  no  other  college  in  the  country 
can  equal  Middlebury's  record  of  achievement,  when  the  small- 
ness  of  that  income  is  taken  into  account.  It  is  a  record  of 
whole-hearted  devotion  and  business  sagacity  of  which  her 
friends  may  well  be  proud. 

Such,  briefly  outlined,  is  Middlebury  as  it  has  been  and  as  it  is 
—  a  sound,  trustworthy  institution,  conservative,  arid  yet  fully 
awake  to  the 'best  in  educational  movements;  one  of  many  on  the 
north  Atlantic  seaboard  that  are  doing  splendid  service  and  bid- 
ding for  the  college-going  boy.  Where  that  boy  should  go  is,  of 
course,  a  debatable  question.  There  are  large  numbers,  however^ 
to  whom,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  smaUer  colleges  will  con- 
tinue  to  make   the  stronger  appeal.     To  all  such  Middlebury 
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extends  a  hearty  welcome,  a  hundred  years  of  noble  history 
behind  her,  and  the  future  bright  ahead.  Not  unimportant 
among  the  advantages  she  offers  is  the  light  expense  attending 
the  education  she  affords.  '^  A  maximum  of  training  at  a  mini- 
mum of  cost"  is  what  she  claims  to  furnish,  and  those  to  whom 
the  claim  appeals  will  find  that  the  facts  uphold  it. 


TBE  INTERNATIONAL   CORRESPONDENCE. 

aASTON  MOUCHBT,  PROF.  A  L'  BCOLB  COLBERT,  PARIS. 
TranfiaUd  by  Prof.  Edward  H.  MaffUl,  LL,  D.,  Swarthmore  CoUegtt  Pa. 

I. 

AN  article  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  of  London  (January,  1897) 
entitled  **  How  to  learn  a  language  by  letter  writing,"  intro- 
duced to  public  notice  the  brilliant  idea  of  a  French  teacher.  Mr. 
Mieille,  Professor  of  English  in  the  College  and  Normal  schools 
of  Draguignan  (Var),  had  for  two  years  past  placed  five  or  six  of 
his  students  in  correspondence  with  English  students  (note  in 
passing  that  the  French  students  were  boys,  the  English  students 
girls) ;  there  occurred  to  him  the  idea  of  generalizing  this  corres- 
pondence which  had  been  serviceable  to  his  pupils ;  he  opened 
the  matter  to  his  superior  officers,  the  Academic  Inspector,  the 
Director,  the  General  Inspectors,  and  entered  into  communication 
with  the  Revue  Uhiversitaire,  Paris,  and  later  with  the  London 
Review  of  Reviews.  The  last,  with  other  journals,  adopted  the 
system  of  Mr.  Mieille,  devised  the  English  Bureau  of  "  Corres- 
pondance  Scolaire  Internationale,"  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Stead's  review ;  it  has  also  since  been  printed  separately : 

"  Every  one  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  interest  school  girls  and 
boys  in  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language  for  conversational 
purposes.  The  best  way  of  learning  a  language,  of  course,  is  to 
live  among  the  people  who  speak  it,  and  to  possess  no  other  means 
of  intercourse  excepting  in  the  unfamiliar  tongue.  Next  to  that 
the  best  means  is  to  strike  up  a  friendship  with  some  one  speak- 
ing a  foreign  language,  with  whom  you  must  communicate  in  his 
own  tongue.  Neither  of  these  methods  is  possible  to  all,  but  a 
brilliant  idea  has  struck  a  Frenchman,  which  seems  to  me  to  pro- 
vide the  much  bewildered  teacher  or  schoolmaster  with  a  way  out 
of  the  difficulties.  There  must  be  at  the  present  moment  in  this 
country  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  girls  and  boys  who  are 
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learning  French  or  trying  to.  There  are  possibly  as  many  girls 
and  boys  in  France  who  are  learning  English  or  trying  to.  Why 
can  we  not  bring  those  hundred  thousand  students  of  French  in 
England  into  personal  communication,  by  means  of  the  post-office^ 
with  the  hundred  thousand  students  of  English  in  France  ? 

"  The  idea  seems  to  be  perfectly  feasible,  and  its  advantages 
are  obvious.  If  we  could  couple,  in  a  kind  of  letter  writing  com- 
radeship, each  boy  who  is  learning  English  in  France  with  an 
English  boy  who  is  learning  French,  and  get  them  interested  in 
each  other  by  means  of  correspondence,  the  hated  French  or 
English  exercise,  as  the  case  may  be,  would  be  transformed  into 
a  source  of  endless  interest  and  amusement.  It  would  be  a  regu- 
lar lark  to  read  the  broken  English  or  French  of  many  such  let- 
ters. 

"  From  this  it  is  easy  to  see  how  many  things  may  spring.  My 
correspondent  (Mr.  Mieille,  now  Professor  of  English  at  the 
Lyc^e  de  Tarbes)  is  sanguine  that  out  of  it  would  arise  quite  nat- 
urally in  these  days,  when  the  bicycle  has  made  travel  possible  to 
multitudes  who  would  otherwise  have  remained  at  home,  the 
institution  of  vacation  tours,  in  which  parties  of  scholars  from 
France  would  visit  their  correspondents  in  England,  and  vice 
vei-sa." 

The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Mieille,  which  was  inserted  in  the  article  in  the  Review  of 
ReviewB  : 

"  Before  explaining  the  manner  in  which  the  scheme  is  worked^ 
I  will  answer  your  question.  What  subjects  do  the  boys  write 
about,  and  are  the  subjects  suggested?  I  leave  the  boys  com- 
pletely a  free  hand  in  the  choice  of  subjects.  But  in  the  begin- 
ning I  suggested  that  the  best  way  to  open  a  correspondence 
would  be  to  describe  the  school  and  surroundings.  They  described 
their  school  life,  sometimes  as  boarders,  sometimes  as  day  schol- 
ars, and  asked  their  English  comrades  to  do  the  same.  Then 
about  their  games,  etc.  Some  even  spoke  about  their  family,  and 
told  all  about  their  brothers  and  sisters.  Then  the  holidays  were 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  information.  Then,  what  books  do 
you  like,  read,  and  so  on  ?  Which  is  your  favorite  book,  etc.  ? 
In  short,  the  choice  was  left  to  the  writer,  the  master  being  always 
glad  to  give  his  advice,  but  taking  care  never  to  force  it,  unasked^ 
on  the  boys. 
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^^As  I  wanted  to  make  the  letter  writing  a  pleasure  to  the 
boys,  I  made  it  a  point  not  to  interfere  in  the  sending  or  receiving 
of  the  letters.  They  were  always  shown  to  me,  and  usually  we 
read  them  cosily  and  familiarly  together,  spending  thus  many  a 
delightful  half  hour.  So  as  to  have  the  correspondence  an  equal 
benefit  to  the  writers  on  each  side,  I  arranged  that  every  boy 
writing  twice  a  month  should  write  one  letter  in  his  native  lan- 
guage, and  the  other  in  his  correspondent's  —  that  is,  one  English, 
one  French.  I  suggested  that  they  might,  in  a  spirit  of  good 
comradeship,  correct  one  another's  letters ;  and  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say,  the  fun  of  it  made  the  suggestion  a  success. 

*^  I  own  that  my  heart  beats  faster  when  I  think  of  a  thousand 
or  so  intelligent  boys  and  girls  of  the  middle  class  on  each  side  of 
the  Channel,  exchanging  friendly  greetings,  and  playfully  cor- 
recting each  other's  slips  in  the  Queen's  English  or  the  Franfais 
de  France ;  and  where  then  will  be  the  French  of  Stratford-at- 
Bowe?" 

"The  scheme  is  worked  in  this  way.  Mr.  Colin,  of  the  ^^  Revue 
Univerntaire^^^  draws  up  at  the  end  of  each  month  a  list  of  the 
French  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  divided  into  senior  and  junior 
classes,  who  are  desirous  of  corresponding  with  English  students 
of  French.  From  the  applications  sent  in  to  me,  I  fill  in,  opposite 
the  names  of  the  French  scholars,  the  names  of  a  corresponding 
number  of  English  pupils,  taking  care,  as  far  as  possible,  to  secure 
that  the  students  in  any  one  centre  in  France  are  supplied  with 
correspondents  from  as  many  different  places  as  possible  in  Eng- 
land. These  lists,  with  the  names  of  French  and  English  corres* 
pendents,  are  published  in  full  in  the  Revue  Univeraitaire.  The 
French  student  must  write  the  first  letter,  and  the  English  pupil 
will  learn,  for  the  first  time,  by  receiving  a  letter  from  France, 
who  has  been  allotted  to  him  or  her  as  correspondent.  The  head- 
master or  mistress  of  any  school  should  forward  me  the  name  and 
age  of  each  scholar  under  his  tuition  who  is  willing  to  enter  into 
this  arrangement  for  monthly  correspondence." 

**  I  have  before  me  several  letters  coming  from  English  professors 
whose  pupils  have  been  corresponding  several  years.  They  are 
all  of  the  most  flattering  character.  1  give  a  single  example.  Sir 
John  Gorst  writes :  — " 

-"I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  proposed  scheme  for  cor- 
respondence between  scholars  in  France  and  Great  Britain.     Such 
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a  relation  between  the  two  countries  would  be  of  obvious  advan- 
tage, both  educational  and  national.' '' 

II. 

The  reading  of  the  article  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  induced 
Mr.  Buisson  to  apply  the  Mieille  system  to  teachers.  This  meth- 
od, which  had  given  good  results  for  the  students  of  schools  and 
colleges,  could  not  fail  to  be  equally  advantageous  to  teachers, 
and  easily  adapted  to  their  needs.  The  authority  of  Mr.  Buisson  * 
in  French  pedagogy,  the  high  position  which  he  occupied  many 
years  in  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  and  which  he  now 
occupies  at  the  Sorbonne,  the  journal  of  which  he  is  the  director, 
and  the  liberality  of  the  Hachette  firm,  ought  to  enable  him  to 
make  this  work  successful.  At  the  beginning  of  May,  1897,  he 
assembled  a  small  number  of  professors  of  foreign  languages  of 
the  lyc^es,  colleges,  and  superior  municipal  schools  of  Paris. 
These  eagerly  offered  their  assistance,  and  on  the  eighth  of  May, 
the  Manuel  GS7i6ral  published  a  first  appeal,  and  announced  the 
organization  of  a  provisional  committee  of  eight  members.  This 
appeal  was  followed  by  another  in  July  of  the  same  year,  which 
brought  out,  especially  after  the  reassembling  of  the  students  in 
October,  many  offers  of  cooperation,  and  a  flood  of  requests  com- 
ing from  French  correspondents.  The  following  is  this  appeal, 
with  the  names  only  of  those  members  of  the  committee  who  took 
charge  of  the  work  of  making  known  abroad  and  in  France  the 
existence  of  the  new  organization,  and  of  bringing  the  teachers 
of  different  countries  into  communication  with  each  other. 

^  The  successful  movement  begun  by  Professor  Mieille  of  the 
college  and  normal  schools  of  Draguignan  is  now  well  knowu. 
All  the  university  press,  and  the  press  in  general,  has  been  unani- 
mous in  giying  a  warm  reception  to  a  proposition  which,  but  for 
these  journals,  would  perhaps  have  failed  to  attract  general  atten- 
tion. 

*'Mr.  Mieille  has  succeeded,  thanks  to  the  aid  of  the  Revue 
Universitaire  in  France,  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  in  England, 
in  organizing  an  exchange  of  letters  between  young  people  of  the  ^ 

*  Under  different  ministers  of  public  instractlon,  Mr.  Baisson  bas  been,  for  eigbteen 
years,  director  of  primary  instraction.  He  bias  renewed,  enoooraged,  one  migbt 
almost  say,  created,  public  primary  Instruction.  He  has  recently  abandoned  tbese 
duties  to  take  charge,  on  tbe  deatb  of  Henry  Marion,  of  tbe  course  in  tbe  Science  of 
Education  at  tbe  Sorbonne.  He  directs,  at  tbe  same  time,  tbe  oldest  of  tbe  French 
pedagogical  journals,  Le  Manutl  04n^at  de  V  JnMtruciion  PrimtUre. 
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two  countries,  of  about  the  same  age  and  engaged  in  the  same 
olass  of  studies  ;  a  student  in  a  Frenoh  lyc^e  and  a  pupil  of  the 
K'Ugbj  school,  for  example,  enter  into  correspondence,  speak  to 
«aoh  other  of  their  studies,  of  their  games,  of  their  vacations,  of 
all  the  minor  events  of  school  and  college  life,  so  different  in  the 
two  countries.  They  write  to  each  other  in  turn  in  the  two  lan- 
guages, which  gives  to  each  the  best  opportunity  to  write  an 
exercise  far  more  interesting  than  those  which  they  ordinarily 
prepare  in  class.  To  the  direct  advantage  in  the  study  of  the 
language  are  added  many  other  advantages  which  are  too  obvious 
to  require  enumeration. 

^^  Among  young  people  acquaintance  is  quickly  made,  and  fre- 
quently there  will  arise  from  this  first  epistolary  communication 
further  relations  ;  they  will  go  and  see  each  other,  they  will  meet 
at  some  exposition,  and  parents  will  perhaps  end  by  sending,  as  is 
the  custom  in  Switzerland,  children  from  one  family  to  another  in 
exchange,  for  a  sojourn  of  some  weeks.  In  short,  it  is  easy  to 
foresee  all  the  good  which  may  come  from  this  ingenious  and 
pleasing  innovation. 

''  Mr.  Mieille  is  right  in  asking  that  each  one  in  entering  upon 
this  scheme  adapt  it  to  his  own  circumstances.  The  best  inven- 
tions are  those  which  are  susceptible  of  the  most  varied  applica- 
tions. He  appeals  to  all  journals  and  all  communities,  asking  of 
each  to  adapt  the  fundamental  idea  to  their  own  needs,  which  is 
the  best  means  of  making  it  practical. 

"  For  its  part  the  Manuel  Q-SnSral  de  V  Instruction  Primaire  is 
heartily  disposed  to  contribute  its  share  toward  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  It  has  already  published  an  appeal  from  young  pro* 
fessors  who  have  established  a  committee  to  organize  the  inter- 
national correspondence,  no  longer  only  between  students,  but 
between  teachers  of  different  countries.  This  appeal  has  been 
heeded,  and  to  the  preliminary  committee  of  eight,  about  fifty 
more  names  have  been  added  from  the  ranks  of  educators,  mostly 
in  France,  some  in  England  and  the  United  States.  The  most 
active  members  in  France  are  as  follows : 

Mr.  Buisson,  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  President. 

Mile.  Williams,  Professor  at  the  Normal  schools  of  Sevres  and 
Fontenay,  Vice-President  of  the  English  feminine  section. 

M.  Mouchet,  Professor  at  the  Ecole  Colbert,  Vice-President  in 
charge  of  the  English-French  correspondence. 
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M.  Simonnet,  Professor  at  Chaptal  College,  Vice-President  in- 
charge  of  the  German-French  correspondence. 

"  When  there  shall  have  been  exchanged  on  both  sides  a  certain 
number  of  letters,  if  there  are  any.  found  which  present  a  general 
interest,  either  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  treated,  or  from  the 
number  of  correspondents  and  the  diversity  of  views  expressed, 
the  Manuel  will  take  pleasure  in  their  publication. 

•'  In  short,  if  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  reach  their  object, 
as  the  number  of  names  already  received  permits  us  to  hope,  they 
will  find  that  they  have  called  forth,  from  able  instructors  among 
diflFerent  peoples,  discussions  of  great  importance  bearing  upon 
questions  of  the  day.  It  is  impossible  that  from  so  many  letters 
from  all  sources,  there  should  not  result  a  general  impression,  and 
sometimes  a  wide  view,  permitting  us  to  catch  the  prevailing - 
opinions,  at  least  those  which  prevail  among  young  people ;  and 
we  may  reasonably  hope  that  we  shall  find  interesting  specimens 
of  the  ideas  entertained  by  young  teachers,  at  least  in  France,. 
Germany,  England,  Italy  and  the  United  States. 

*'If  then  the  correspondents  are  willing  to  let  us  read  over  their 
shoulders,  and  authorize  us  to  take  occasional  note  of  their  mutual 
confidences,  a  collection  of  these  letters,  written  in  all  sincerity 
and  frankness,  has  a  good  chance  to  be  one  of  the  most  original- 
documents  that  could  be  made  a  part  of  the  educational  exhibit- 
at  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1900." 

The  committee  entered  upon  the  work ;  they  obtained  the  aid* 
of  the  political  press  of  France ;  they  solicited  from  the  foreign 
pedagogical  journals,  German,  American,  English,  Austrian,  Cana- 
dian, etc.,  the  insertion  of  their  appeal;  they  interested  in  their 
work  the  young  professors  sent  as  foundation-scholars  to  Germany 
or  England,  and  who,  upon  the  ground,  could  make  a  useful  pro- 
paganda; they  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  in  Germany,  in 
America,  in  England,  devoted,  active  and  intelligent  co-workers,- 
who  rendered  them  the  greatest  services.  In  America  especially* 
Dr.  Edward  H.  Magill  called  attention  to  the  International  Cor- 
respondence by  articles  published  in  different  journals,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  induced  his  numerous  students  in  Swarthmore 
College,  Pennsylvania,  to  become  correspondents  of  the  same 
number  of  French  young  men  and  women.  With  such  elements- 
of  success  the  work  could  not  fail.  It  succeeded.  It  succeeded 
so  far  beyond  the  hopes  of  the  committee  that  it  obliged  them  to- 
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extend  and  enlarge  their  plans  of  operation.  It  was  necessary  to 
increase  the  number  of  active  members  of  the  committees ;  to*' 
open  the  international  pedagogical  correspondence,  at  first  lim- 
ited to  the  English  and  German  languages,  to  Italian  and  Span- 
ish teachers.  At  the  present  time,  in  fact,  the  committee  has 
three  more  vice-presidents:  —  Mile.  Py,  Vice-President  for  the 
German-French  section ;  M.  Jarach,  Inspector  of  the  schools  of 
Paris,  Vice-President  for  the  Italian-French  section  ;  M.  Lahore 
Lacoze,  Professor  at  Chaptal  College,  Vice-President  for  the 
Spanish-French  section. 

It  was  necessary  besides,  because  of  the  great  number  of  re- 
quests coming  from  students  of  lyc^es  and  colleges,  from  pupila 
of  the  higher  grade  of  primary  schools,  from  adults  notfconnected 
with  educational  institutions  either  as  professors  or  pupils,  to  for- 
get one  of  the  characteristics,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  enterprise* 
What  had  we  desired  in  the  beginning?  To  put  in  communica- 
tion the  teachers  of  different  countries  for  the  double  profit,  lin- 
guistic and  professional.  This  last  character  is  clearly  indicated 
in  the  last  lines  of  the  appeal  of  July,  1897.  Now  correspondents,. 
French  and  foreign,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  teacher 
but  the  love  of  study,  young  pupils  whom  pedagogical  subjects 
could  not  interest,  business  men,  lawyers,  doctors,  officers,  ask  us 
to  receive  them.  They  forced  our  doors.  We  have  preserved 
the  original  title  of  "  Correapondance  PSdagogique  Internationale,** 
but  for  many  we  are  only  the  "  Oorrespondance  Internationale.** 
It  is  under  this  title  that  they  have  made  us  known  in  America. 
It  is  this  title  which  Dr.  Magill  has  given  to  his  paper  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,. 
Jield  in  December  last  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 

In  permitting  ourselves  thus  to  be  overrun  by  an  unprofessional 
element,  we  have  perhaps  given  to  our  enterprise  the  certainty  of 
permanency ;  we  have  surely  enlarged  its  results,  and  increased 
in  a  remarkable  manner  the  number  of  correspondents.  We  drew 
up  in  October,  1898,  rather  superficially,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to- 
fall  below  the  truth,  a  statistical  statement  of  the  material  results 
secured;  only  however  for  the  two  languages,  German  and 
English.  At  that  time  976  correspondents  were  writing  in 
French  and  English  ;  856  in  French  and  German  ;  but,  I  repeat,, 
these  figures  fell  far  short  of  the  reality  for  three  reasons ;  first,  a 
considerable  number  of  lady  correspondents,  whose  names  have 
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not  been  published,  are  not  included ;  then  the  Italian  and  Span- 
ish correspondence  does  not  appear  in  this  statement ;  and  finally 
when  some  of  our  correspondents  have,  of  themselves,  been  the 
means  of  coupling  other  correspondents,  we  have  not  always 
known  it,  and  consequently  have  not  included  these,  although 
they  really  belong  to  us.  Furthermore,  if  we  wished  to  have  an 
•exact  and  complete  statistical  statement,  we  should  add  the  num- 
ber of  our  correspondents  to  the  thousands  which  Mr.  Mieille, 
■through  the  ^^  Journal  de  la  Jeuneaae^^^  the  Revue  Uhiversitaire 
and  •  die  Volume  has  brought  into  communication  with  each 
•other.  What  total  should  we  thus  obtain  ?  I  cannot  tell,  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  useless  to  seek,  but  I  cannot  think  the  num- 
ber 10,000,  indicated  by  Mr.  Mieille  to  Mr.  Magill,  is  exagger- 
ated. * 

III. 

I  desire  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Reader  to  the  methods 
properly  speaking,  of  the  correspondence,  and  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  results  which  it  may  produce.  When  we  were  in  the 
beginning  of  our  enterprise,  and  our  correspondents  were  all  pro- 
fessors or  normal  students  of  the  third  year,  we  were  satisfied  to 
give  to  a  Frenchman  the  address  of  a  foreigner.  One  wrote  to 
the  other,  either  in  his  own  language  to  begin  with,  or  in  that  of 
his  correspondent,  and  the  two  parties  interested  made  their  own 
arrangements  about  continuing  the  correspondence.  We  knew 
nothing  more  of  either  of  them  except  when  one  of  them  felt  the 
need  of  thanking  us,  or  when  the  Frenchman  communicated  to 
us  a  letter,  interesting  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view.  (The 
Manuel  Q-SnSral  has  published  a  certain  number  of  these  commu- 
nications.) Later  we  concluded,  in  order  to  direct  somewhat  the 
ideas  of  our  correspondents,  to  suggest  to  them  some  subjects 
relative  to  education.  We  had  then  the  intention  of  making  a 
collection  of  these  subjects  treated,  and  of  other  interesting  let- 
ters, to  be  made  a  part  of  the  pedagogical  section  of  the  Exposition 
of  1900.  But  we  have  since  renounced  this  idea,  for  it  would  be 
giving  to  our  correspondents  added  labors,  when  they  are  already 

*  The  following  reoelved  from  Miss  Lawrenoe,  secretary  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Beview  of  Seviewt,  Jastlfles  this  oonclasioa :  **  The  number  of  English  ohUdren  put  in 
correspondence  daring  these  two  years  is  about  8500,  and  of  adults  about  ISOO;  7400  is 
not  a  small  number  when  one  considers  that  I  had  to  fight  the  prejudices  of  our  nohool- 
masters  every  step  of  the  way.  It  seems  that  the  Franco-German  correspondenoe^ 
commenced  later,  has  eclipsed  us  in  numbers.*' 
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sufficiently  burdened:  the  teachers,  by  the  pedagogical  confer- 
ences which  their  inspectors  give  them,  and  the  students,  by  the 
pedagogical  courses  given  by  their  director.  W6  have,  therefore, 
left  them  entirely  free  as  to  the  nature  of  their  correspondence. 

However,  it  was  well,  and  especially  for  the  younger  corres- 
pondents, to  establish  the  method  of  correspondence,  and  the 
manner  of  correction.  For  this  latter  object  we  recommended  ta* 
our  readers  the  process  indicated  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  Inspector  Vernay,  as  follows:  "The  English  letter 
written  by  the  French  correspondent  is  reproduced  textually 
by  the  English  correspondent  upon  one  page  of  the  sheet;  he 
underlines  with  two  lines  the  serious  errors,  the  minor  errors  by 
one  line,  and  the  expressions  which,  without  being  incorrect, 
might  be  replaced  by  better  ones,  by  a  dotted  line.  On  the  oppo- 
site page  he  writes  the  corrected  English  letter,  with  the  varia- 
tions in  meaning  to  which  the  doubtful  expressions  might  give 
rise.  The  French  correspondent  corrects,  in  the  same  way,  the 
letter  in  French  received  from  England  or  America ;  both  the 
correspondents  deriving  benefit  from  each  other  by  this  system, 
and  making  rapid  progress  in  exchanging  interesting  ideas." 

With  reference  to  the  first  object,  we  have  adopted  the  method 
set  forth  by  Dr.  Magill  in  the  Phoenix  (^Swarthmore  College)^ 
fifth  November,  1898,  as  follows :  —  The  French  student  writes 
first  a  letter  in  French  to  the  assigned  party.  On  receiving  this 
first  letter  the  American  student  answers  it  in  English.  Thus, 
each  party  has  a  model  letter  in  the  foreign  tongue  as  something 
of  a  guide  in  the  form  of  a  reply.  The  next  letters  exchanged 
are  both  written  in  the  tongue  foreign  to  the  writer.  These  sec- 
ond letters  are  carefully  corrected  by  the  receiver,  and  the  correc- 
tions sent  back  to  the  writer  in  the  next  letter  sent.  Some  send 
back  the  letters  corrected,  but  most  prefer  to  retain  these,  and 
copy  and  send  back  the  corrections." 

With  regard  to  the  practical  use  of  the  letters  received,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  class,  Dr.  Magill  goes  on  to  say  in  the  same  paper  i 
"  Various  teachers  will  doubtless  have  various  methods,  but  Prof. 
Mi^ille,  the  inventor  of  the  system,  recommends  that  these  letters 
be  read  and  commented  upon  in  class,  which  is  certainly  inspir- 
ing; and  class-work  can  be  generally  so  managed  that  a  letter  or 
two  each  day  may  be  presented  as  received,  without  serious  inter- 
-ference,  the  increased  rapidity  of  the  class-work  when  thus  in- 
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«pired  making  up  the  time  so  occupied.  But  different  teachers 
will  follow  different  methods,  and  the  same  teacher  different 
methods  at  different  times,  or  with  different  classes,  and  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  system  is  one  of  its  great  advantages." 

The  author  of  the  present  article,  being  both  judge  and  partj 
interested,  is  scarcely  qualified  to  speak  of  the  results  of  a  work 
in  which  he  has  been,  from  its  rise,  an  earnest  co-worker.  He 
wishes  to  speak  of  it  only  by  quotations,  which  will  corroborate 
certain  passages  of  the  appeal  previously  given.  These  results 
are  of  two  kinds  —  intellectual  and  moral : 

'^  By  the  constant  alternation  of  letters  from  the  writer's  own 
tongue  to  the  foreign  tongue,  correct  modes  of  expression,  and 
usual  forms  of  address,  are  made  familiar  to  all,  and  the  study  of 
a  language  is  changed  from  a  dry  and  distasteful  form  to  a  living 
reality.  It  is  indeed  a  species  of  foreign  travel,  inexpensive, 
^fScient  and  delightful.  It  has  been  found  upon  trial  to  be  very 
inspiring  to  students  of  modern  languages,  and  I  most  cordially 
oommend  it  to  my  fellow-teachers  of  French  throughout  the 
country."  — E.  H.  Magill. 

Here  is  an  expression  of  judgment  from  a  French  source :  — 

"In  truth,"  says  Mile.  C ,  professor  at  the  Normal  school 

for  ladies,  of  Niort,  "  I  have  to  congratulate  myself  upon  the 
relations  which  we  have  with  Mrs.  Williams.  We  receive  letters 
from  Ulcombe  of  the  most  interesting  character,  and  each  of  our 
first  year's  pupils  answers  in  turn.  Mrs.  Williams'  letters  are  so 
charming  that  each  of  my  students  has  her  note-book  in  which 
•copies  are  kept.  Mr.  Williams  sends  them,  sometimes,  short 
English  exercises  to  write;  on  our  part,  we  send  French  exercises 
of  the  same  kind.  The  last  of  these  sent  by  Mr.  Williams  has 
even  been  an  object  of  competition  among  the  members  of  my 
class.  It  was  he  who  corrected  the  exercises.  He  had  the  kind- 
ness to  send  to  the  pupil  who  had  done  the  best  a  pretty  volume 
of  Andersen's  stories  as  a  reward.  I  should  be  happy  if  you  could 
find  for  our  second  year's  students,  correspondents  as  serious  and 
intelligent." 

Here  is  an  opinion  coming  from  a  German  source : 
"I  have  reproduced  in  our  Schulzeitung  the  proposition,  of 
which  Prof.  Buisson  has  taken  the  initiative,  to  create  a  C.  P.  I. 
I  heartily  approve  of  it,  as  will,  I  am  sure,  many  of  my  colleagues. 
More  than  one  young  teacher  often  strives  in  vain  to  find  in  the 
narrow   circle   of  his  instructors  the   opportunity  to  engage  in 
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pedagogical  discussioQs  which  rise  above  personal  or  local  consid- 
erations ;  or  again,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  find  among  the  great 
number  of  his  instructors  one  who  has  the  time  or  the  taste  for 
«uch  an  exchange  of  ideas.  .And  then,  it  must  be  said,  the  young 
teacher  is  sometimes  restrained  by  a  certain  timidity,  and  he  is 
not  always  encouraged  by  the  reception  he  receives,  if  he  wishes 
to  mingle  with  the  circle,  always  somewhat  restricted,  of  the  men 
who  are  his  elders  and  superiors. 

^'  It  is  among  the  young,  as  the  Manuel  Q-SnSral  says,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  organize  this  free  C.  P.  I.  The  young  master  gives 
his  address  and  receives  that  of  a  colleague,  who,  if  he  has  not 
•always  the  same  ideas  as  himself,  is  at  least  in  sympathy  with  him 
through  an  ideal  aspiration  toward  intellectual  perfection.  With- 
out reckoning  the  immense  advantages  which  they  both  derive 
from  corresponding,  if  they  belong  to  two  different  countries,  the 
•exchange  of  views,  under  these  conditions,  is  incomparably  more 
lively  and  more  fruitful  than  between  comrades  and  compatriots. 
A  different  country,  a  different  education  ;  different  manner  and 
habits  give  rise  to  different  opinibtis,  which  appear,  in  conse- 
•quence,  of  a  special  complexion  according  to  the  nationality  of 
the  thinker.  I  mean  that  our  ideas  receive  a  complexion  from 
our  nationality,  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  disturbed  by  it.  Intel- 
lectual intercourse  with  foreign  colleagues  will  be  agreeable  and 
precious  to  every  teacher  desirous  of  improving  himself. 

In  a  social  and  moral  point  of  view  the  results  are  expressed  in 
a  manner  no  less  flattering. 

"  These  professors,"  says  Inspector-General  Jost,  *'  set  out  with 
this  principle,  that  he  who  studies  the  living  languages  to  teach 
them  later,  or  he  who  is  already  teaching  them,  should  occupy 
himself  equally  with  the  theoretical  study  and  the  practice  of 
these  languages  ;  with  the  art  of  speaking  them  and  writing  them 
with  facility ;  that  he  ought  frequently  to  sojourn  in  the  country 
where  the  languages  he  teaches  is  spoken  ;  and  that,  to  render 
these  sojourns  as  profitable  as  possible,  he  ought  to  know  or  find 
colleagues  and  correspondents  who  are  not  unknown  to  him." 

The  idea  contained  in  these  last  lines  is  expressed  almost  in  the 
«ame  terms  by  Dr.  Magill,  who  says:  ''Also  in  these  days  of 
intercommunication,  when  so  many  will  surely  cross  the  ocean  for 
business  or  pleasure,  it  will  be  a  great  satisfaction,  and  often  a 
substantial  advantage  to  our  young  people,  -to  have  friends  in  for- 
eign lands  whose  intimate  acquaintance  they  have  made  by  this 
system  of  correspondence." 

Messrs.  Jost  and  Magill  agree  again  in  the  following  quota- 
tioAs: 

"  These  relations,  epistolary  at  first,  afterward  personal,  will 
contribute  to  correct  with  both,  many  prejudices  ;  will  teach  both 
to  understand  and  appreciate  each  other  better;  and  to  better 
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understand    the  manners  and  customs  of  the  neighboring  peo- 
ple."—G.  Jost. 

^^  There  are  various  incidental  advantages  to  which  this  inter- 
national correspondence  gives  rise.  Jf  it  becomes  general  it  will 
do  its  part,  and  no  unimportant  part,  toward  the  introduction  and 
preservation  of  universal  peace.  Wars  usually  come  from  misunder- 
standings in  the  beginning,  and  these  unchristian  practices  are 
best  prevented  by  using  all  available  means  to  bring  about  closer 
and  more  intimate  relations  between  different  peoples." — B.  H. 
Magill. 

We  add  only  a  word  on  the  subject  of  results ;  it  is,  that  the 
international  correspondence  may  be  as  fruitful  for  employees, 
merchants,  and  engineers  as  it  seems  to  be  for  students  and  pro- 
fessors, for  them  also  it  may  be  a  means  of  general  culture,  and  it 
may  besides  be  a  valuable  source  of  pecuniary  profit. 

We  earnestly  desire  then,  that  this  work  may  endure  and  pros- 
per. So  we  are  happy  to  learn  of  the  action  of  the  Modem  Lan- 
guage Association  of  America  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  of  which  the 
following  notice  recently  appeared  in  the  Manuel  Q-SnSral  for  the^ 
information  of  our  French  readers : 

*'  The  Association  of  Professors  of  Modem  Languages  in  Amer- 
ica met  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  the  26-80  of  December.  In 
the  report  of  its  labors,  we  note  the  reading  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Magill, 
of  a  paper  on  the  International  Correspondence.  As  a  result  of 
this  paper,  and  the  exchange  of  views  to  which  it  gave  rise,  tha 
following  were  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  present 
condition  and  prospects  of  this  correspondence,  and  report  to  th& 
annual  meeting  in  New  York,  of  the  Association,  next  December  i 

Prof.  Edward  H.  Magill,  Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania, 
Chairman. 

Prof.  A.  Ramheau,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Prof.  Carla  Wenckebach,  Wellesley  College,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Th^r^se  F.  Colin,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania." 

We  hail  with  pleasure  the  organization  of  this  committee,  and 
trust  that  its  labors  will  result  in  the  introduction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  as  an  essential  feature  of  the  instruction 
given  in  the  modern  languages  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
United  States.  The  Mieille  idea,  applied  by  our  <Urector  to- 
teachers  and  adults  generally,  is  bearing  its  fruit. 
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T//E  AUTHOR  OF  ''  ^UO   VADIST 

PRIN.  STANLBT  B.  JOHNSON,  NANTUCKET.  MASi. 

IN  closing  his  wonderful  series  of  novels  on  the  history  of  the 
Poles,  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  modestly  says  they  were  written, 
*'  with  no  little  toil,  for  the  strengthening  of  hearts."  "  For  the 
strengthening  of  hearts " !  It  is  certainly  a  wonderful  phrase, 
when  you  think  of  it  —  a  new  and  refreshing  way  of  expressing 
a  high  moral  purpose.  Strong  hearts  make  great  men ;  men  who 
rise  above  human  pettiness,  into  the  clear  consciousness  that  their 
souls  were  made  for  great  things ;  to  meet  stern  and  relentless- 
reality  ;  to  fight  for  a  home,  for  a  nation,  for  a  God.  Books  that 
strengthen  the  heart,  are  the  books  that  live.  If  the  grand  pur- 
pose of  this  distinguished  author  has  been  attained,  he  is  worthy 
of  the  laurel  leaf,  which  has  been  accorded  him  by  the  critics  of 
this  generation. 

The  trilogy,  or  the  three  books,  is  becoming  the  popular  form 
for  exploiting  the  genius  of  the  modern  great  novelist ;  Zola  has 
completed  his  Lourdes,  Rome  and  Paris,  striking  with  his  con- 
scious might  to  the  moss-grown  traditions  of  a  certain  phase  of 
the  Christian  religion.  It  might  be  a  matter  of  conjecture- 
whether  he  has  left  much  for  any  modern  school  of  interpretatioa 
of  the  doctrine  and  teachings  of  the  Great  Master.  But  the  three 
great  books  of  Sienkiewicz,  in  their  major  theme,  are  concerned 
with  the  history  of  a  brave  and  strong-hearted  people,  the  Poland 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  now  —  alas  for  the  world's  sense  of 
justice  —  blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe.  We  have  seen  that 
the  heroes  of  that  Poland,  the  Poland  of  Sienkiewicz,  compared 
to  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Homer,  are  unsurpassed  in  the  deeds 
which  make  men  truly  great.  Our  text-books  give  but  a  brief 
outline  of  these  strong  hearts  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
to  those  who  enter  that  historic  field,  ^*  there  comes  a  vision,"  so 
one  writer  tells  us,  a  vision  that  broadens  and  elevates  his  con- 
ception of  humanity,  so  that  he  '^will  never  be  the  same."  Sien- 
kiewicz has  opened  this  vista  to  our  eyeis ;  has  limned  the  charao- 
ters  of  these  men  and  women,  with  the  pen  of  a  warm  and  healthy 
realist,  so  that  they  are  vividly  before  us,  to  help  us,  to  hearten 
us,  to  make  us  strong. 
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The  last  critic  of  a  writer  is  posterity,  from  whose  hand,  in 
later  centuries,  is  awarded  the  prize  we  call  "  immortality."  It 
is  a  society  whose  membership  is  unlimited,  but  whose  members 
are  few.  The  English  language  has  its  Shakespeare,  its  Milton, 
its  Emerson  —  men  who  possessed  the  trait  of  universal  genius. 
Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Hans  Andersen,  Moliere,  CsBsar,  Cicero, 
and  the  whole  list,  come  quickly  to  the  lips  of  all,  because  their 
thoughts  are  household  words.  And  to  these  deathless  names  we 
are  told  we  can  safely  write  the  name  of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz. 
"  He  may  be  pronounced,"  some  one  cautiously  says,  *'  the  great- 
est creative  genius  in  the  field  of  fiction  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century."  To  receive  such  a  verdict  in  his  lifetime,  would 
make  any  man  hopeful  that  his  name  would  live  after  him ;  for 
the  development  of  the  art  of  the  novelist  has  been  the  most  strik- 
ing literary  phenomena  of  this  century. 

In  this  age,  when  the  personality  of  men  of  genius,  is  too  often 
more  interesting  than  their  fruits,  it  may  be  disappointing  that  so 
little  is  known  of  Sienkiewicz  himself.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
from  the  data  at  hand  whether  he  is  an  early  or  late  riser,  whether 
he  takes  his  coffee  in  bed,  or  at  the  most  sensible  hour  and  in  the 
most  approved  way.  It  is,  perhaps,  disappointing  that  we  do  not 
know  what  his  favorite  books  are,  how  many  thousands  of  words 
he  writes  a  day,  or,  if  like  our  own  Crawford,  he  makes  a  novel 
in  six  weeks.  This  lack  of  details  is,  of  course,  a  source  of  cha- 
grin, if  not  rage,  to  the  purveyor  of  delicious  literary  gossip  in 
the  daily  press,  wherein,  you  may  have  noticed,  his  name  seldom 
appears. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  is  best  to  seek  a  man  through  his  thoughts,  in 
the  manifestation  of  his  heart's  work,  and  let  us  hope  that  Sien- 
kiewicz may  share  the  fate  of  Shakespeare  in  this  respect,  and  be 
the  despair  of  the  commonplace  biographer.  We  know  that  he 
was  born  in  Poland,  or  more  properly,  Lithuania,  in  1846.  His 
parents,  whether  rich  or  poor,  gave  him  an  education  at  Warsaw, 
and  destined  him  for  the  realm  of  letters.  He  became  the  editor 
of  a  paper,  and  later  of  several  journals.  He  first  came  before 
the  public  as  a  writer  of  fiction  in  1872,  when  he  published  a 
humorous  story  entitled:  "No  Man  is  a  Prophet  in  His  Own 
Country."  We  might  surmise  that  there  was  a  seasoning  of  sat- 
ire in  this,  inasmuch  as  he  at  the  first  experienced  th&  cooling 
process  of  a  clique  of  Polish  critics,  who  received  his  efforts  in 
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silence.  But  the  effort  to  check  genius,  is  as  a  rule  discouraging ; 
by  this  time  the  native  critics  of  Sienkiewicz  must  be  feeling 
pretty  blue.     Genius,  like  human  nature,  is  hard  to  abolish. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  the  English-speaking  people, 
especially  American,  have  given  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  three 
Polish  artists,  in  as  many  tields  of  art.  Modjeska,  the.  actress, 
and  Paderewsky,  the  musician,  have  been  given  our  best  in  praise 
and  money.  When  he  was  still  unknown,  Sienkiewicz  visited 
us  in  1876,  joining  the  interesting  colony  in  Southern  California, 
of  which  Madame  Modjeska  was  the  founder.  He  wrote  letters 
about  us  in  a  home  paper,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  American  life, 
writing  several  short  stories,  set  in  our  clime,  two  of  them, 
"Lillian  Morris,"  and  "A  Comedy  of  Errors,"  being  somewhat 
notable,  but  suffering  in  comparison  with  his  Polish  stories,  from 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  then  fully  imbibed  our  atmosphere. 

He  has  traveled  much  in  Africa  and  throughout  Europe.  He 
finds  the  relief  a  roving  and  restless  nature  craves  in  the  visiting 
of  new  scenes;  and  wherever  he  goes  he  enters  into  the  human 
life  about  him  with  the  zest  and  eagerness  of  the  novelist.  His 
universal  spirit  finds  a  kinship  in  all  nationalities.  But  it  always 
ends  in  the  return  of  the  native  to  his  own  horpe,  in  Warsaw. 
But  even  then  he  roams  into  the  past  and  makes  it  live  in  the 
alchemy  of  his  rich  and  accurate  imagination.  He  has  seen  the 
Rome  of  Nero,  and  the  Apostles,  as  we  see  New  York  and 
the  personalities  of  our  modern  civilization.  Such  men  find  a 
sense  of  home  in  any  place  and  in  any  era. 

From  his  photograph,  one  would  judge  him  to  be  a  modest  and 
thoughtful  man.  He  possesses  eyes  that  express  a  steadfast 
calmness,  like  the  sea  at  rest,  placidly  looking  into  the  depth  of 
the  heavens.  These  eyes  seem  a  trifle  dreamy,  perhaps,  like  a 
man  indulging  in  a  day  dream,  which  carries  him  far  away  from 
present  scenes.  The  lines  of  the  face,  and  the  firm,  but  subtle 
moulding  of  the  mouth,  express  more  of  the  sadness  and  tragedy 
of  human  life,  than  of  its  lighter  and  more  cheerful  vein,  yet  it 
is  not  a  countenance  that  would  arrest  a  passing  glance. 

He  has  been  known  to  us,  chiefly  through  one  of  his  latest  nov- 
els, which  has  been  the  book  of  more  than  a  year,  with  us.  It  is 
as  the  author  of  ''  Quo  Vadis,"  that  the  mass  of  American  readers 
know  him.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  book  that  is  likely  to 
<5ontribute  the  least  toward  the  "  strengthening  of  human  hearts  " 
is  the  sub-structure  upon  which  his  fame  and  power  chiefly  rests. 
It  would  be  far  from  our  intention  to  assert  that  *'Quo  Vadis" 
does  not  possess  great  moral  power.  But  in  comparison  with  his 
other  works,  the  books  he  has  carved  out  of  the  adamantine  hero, 
ism  of  the  Poles,  *'  Quo  Vadis,"  we  are  told,  is  a  distinctly  inferior 
work.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  a  work  of  genius.  Its  publishers- 
Little,  Brown  &  Company,  of  Boston,  have  found  it  a  gold  mine 
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which  we  are  proud  to  say,  foi-  the  honor  of  American  publishers^ 
they  have  shared  with  the  author,  although  under  no  compulsion 
to  do  80.  The  files  of  the  Bookman^  which  follow  with  great 
painstaking,  the  sale  of  the  most  popular  books  throughout  the 
United  States,  will  show  that  foi'  at  least  a  year  and  a  half,  *'  Quo 
Vadis  "  has  been  our  best  selling  book.  Other  works  of  the  same 
author  have  taken  a  certain  precedence  over  the  productions  of 
our  own  writers,  but  nothing  has  exceeded  '*  Quo  Vadis  "  in  pur- 
chasing value.  It  is  a  picture  of  a  rich,  red,  luxurious  age  in  the 
world's  history,  when  the  Christian  religion  was  slowly  working 
its  way*  through  the  humbler  strata  of  humanity,  toward  the  day 
when  it  should  burst  forth  as  "  the  Light  of  the  World."  Yet  it 
tells  us  something,  certainly  and  clearly  of  the  author  himself ;  it 
shows  in  fine  relief,  the  wonderful  versatility  and  universality 
of  his  genius.  He  may  have  failed  in  an  accurate  portraiture  of 
the  historic  characters  who  are  made  alive  again  at  the  magie 
touch  of  his  pen.  He  has,  however,  it  seems  to  us,  beyond  perad- 
venture,  caught  the  life  of  the  age  of  Nero,  with  the  precision  of 
a  photograph.  That  rich  and  prodigal  life  of  Rome  in  Nero's 
time !  That  age,  when  the  empire,  rich  and  glutted  with  con- 
quest, holding  the  civilized  and  barbaric  worlds  in  its  fetters, 
overthrew  the  foundations  of  human  progress,  and  attempted  ta 
feed  the  lazy  and  placed  a  price  on  indigence.  The  consummate 
subtlety  of  the  power  of  this  artist,  is  shown  most  brilliantly  in 
the  delineation  of  the  deft  cynicism  of  Petronius.  Where  in  lit- 
erature, has  a  character  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  both  so  obviously 
and  so  securely,  as  this  one  at  the  antics  of  Nero,  his  lord? 
Where  has  the  art  of  the  flatterer  been  portrayed  with  greater 
perfection  ?  The  flashes  of  wit,  which  have  fallen,  from  the 
author's  pen  to  the  lips  of  Petronius,  possessed  after  all  too  sharp 
an  edge,  not  to  be  the  man's  final  undoing.  And  thus  Sienkie- 
wicz  has  painted  him.  But  these  sparkling  bits  of  repartee  are 
the  author's  own,  and  show  that  he  possesses  that  gift  which 
alone  can  make  -  the  historical  novel  readable.  He  may  have 
made  the  tragedy  and  seriousness  of  life  uppermost  in  his  writing. 
But  life  i%  earnest,  and  wit  and  humor  are  only  the  seasoning, 
quite  as  essential  in  the  art  of  fiction  as  in  cooking.  That  it  is 
the  undoubted  possession  of  Sienkiewicz,  is  plainly  visible 
throughout  his  work. 

A  storm  of  criticism  is  the  inevitable  harbinger  of  a  great  novel. 
*'  Quo  Vadis  "  may  almost  claim  its  greatness  from  this  fact.  Yet 
we  may  well  raise  the  point,  that  the  criticism  he  has  received  is 
in  reality,  the  best  proof  of  his  preeminence  in  that  school  of  fie* 
tion  to  which  he  belongs.  Sienkiewicz,  is  without  question  a 
realist  —  the  artist  who  takes  life  as  he  finds  it,  and  paints  it  in 
its  natural  colors.  To  such  writers,  the  romantic  is  subordinate ; 
vet  it  must  assert  itself,  for  truth  is  itself  a  most  romantic  qual* 
ity.     If  the  critics  have  blamed  the  author  of  "  Quo  Vadis     for 
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certaiQ  scenes  and  events  he  has  delineated  in  this  novel,  they 
are  making  an  innocent  scapegoat  of  him.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  artist  that  the  pagan  Rome  of  which  he  has  written  was  most 
pitably  deficient  in  those  sterling  qualities  upon  which  the  health 
of  modern  civilization  depends.  It  would  be  a  great  injustice  to 
the  author  to  brand  him  with  the  sins  of  the  times  in  which  he 
has  allowed  his  imagination  to  dwell.  The  purpose  of  the  book 
is  of  the  best.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  the  Christian  religion  has 
lifted  the  world  up  from  the  mire  of  paganism  into  the  loftier 
atmosphere  of  righteous  living.  *'  Quo  Vadis  "  is  true  to  History 
in  this  respect ;  it  shows  no  faltering  in  the  steady  growth  of  the 
most  wonderful  and  most  comforting  religion  the  world  has  ever 
known.  If  Sienkiewicz  has  shown  us,  as  we  are  bound  to  believe 
he  has,  the  melting  of  a  pagan  heart,  by  the  impelling  influence 
of  Christ's  teaching,  it  should  serve  to  strengthen  the  hearts  of 
those  who  are  his  followers  today,  and  whose  pathway  is  strewn 
with  fewer  thorns.  As  a  realist,  he  refutes  the  attacks  of  his  crit- 
ics. But  as  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  work  for  general  reading, 
we  are  not  concerned  in  this  paper.  For  that  matter,  we  would 
sooner  advocate  the  suppression  of  ''Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs" 
than  of  ''  Quo  Vadis." 

In  comparison  with  other  realists  of  this^era,  Sienkiewicz  passes 
well.  He  deals  with  sterner  material  than  our  own  Howells,  in- 
asmuch as  he  carves  heroic  figures  rather  than  "Peach  stones." 
Thomas  Hardy,  in  comparison  with  him,  stands  in  about  the  same 
relation  as  a  photograph  to  a  painting.  In  the  use  of  his  material 
he  perhaps  resembles  Zola  more  than  an)''  living  writer.  In  his 
earlier  stage,  Zola  was  undoubtedly  unhealthy ;  a  fog  of  human 
wretchedness  and  sin  dimmed  the  beauty  of  his  art.  In  later 
times  he  has  searched  into  causes,  religions,  great  questions,  rather 
than  into  the  hearts  of  men.  But  the  dominant  notes  of  his 
efEort  have  been  discouragement  and  fatalism.  Seldom  has  one 
risen  from  one  of  his  novels  with  a  refreshed  and  strengthened 
heart,  with  the  determination  to  persist  in  being  heroic  in  the 
trivial  afEairs  of  everyday  life.  Zola  has,  in  short,  emphasized 
certain  phases  of  life,  to  the  destruction  of  much  that  is  finest  and 
best.  Sienkiewicz  has  not  allowed  himself  to  accent  any  of  the 
humanities  or  inhumanities  he  has  found  in  life.  He  may  be  truly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  faithful  writers  of  realistic  fiction ; 
and  certainly  its  most  healthful  and  sane. 

What  has  not  yet  been  done  for  us,  has  been  accomplished  by 
Sienkiewicz  for  his  native  land.  We  hear  so  much  about  the 
*'  Great  American  Novel."  But  there  are  few  of  us  who  belieVe 
that  our  classic  novel,  or  series  of  novels,  has  yet  been  written. 
We  have  our  great  works  of  fiction.  They  stretch  into  every 
region,  and  deal  with  nearly  every  national  event.  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  ten  people  would  arrive  at  a  unanimous  decision  as  to 
any  book  that  might  be  called  a  satisfactory  representation  of  our 
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great  civil  struggle.  The  life-like  portiayal  of  historic  fiction 
requires  a  perspective  of  many  generations.  It  was  possible  for 
Sienkiewicz  to  write  his  great  trilogy,  an  immortal  prose  epic  of 
his  people's  struggles,  largely  because  he  was  separated  from  tbem 
by  a  space  of  time  measuring  two  centuries.  It  is  well  for  us^ 
likewise,  not  to  be  in  too  great  haste  for  our  greatest  novels.  We 
are  too  young,  even  for  a  great  novel  of  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  the  Rebellion.  Let  us  feel  assured,  that 
when  the  time  is  ripe  the  man  will  be  found  among  the  great- 
grandchildren of  those  now  living.  There  is  certainly  enough 
material  for  the  creation  of  much  that  will  strengthen  the  hearts 
of  American  posterity. 

Literature  and  Life  are  twin  sisters.  We  do  not  feel  satisfied 
that  much  that  we  find  in  modern  newspapers  is  literature.  It 
most  certainly  is  not.  But  when  in  after  years  the  creative  im- 
agination, in  a  genius  like  Sienkiewicz,  picks  up  these  tangled 
threads  of  the  life  of  days,  it  is  transformed  into  literature.  Its 
people  are  the  same,  the  incidents  are  plain  and  matter  of  fact. 
Our  brothers  and  sisters  seem,  oftentimes,  too  prosaic  and  com- 
monplace to  act  a  part  in  the  pages  of  a  book,  still  they  are  the 
materials  of  which  books  are  made.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
Huckleberry  Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer  would  win  the  approval  of 
the  denizens  of  the  village  in  which  fate  might  have  destined 
them  to  live.  Yet  under  the  facile  touch  of  Mark  Twain,  they 
have  won  the  applause  of  two  hemispheres.  We  give  the  record 
of  their  adventures  to  our  children  at  Christmas.  But  if  they 
should  walk  out  from  beneath  the  covers  of  the  books,  in  which 
they  are  most  keenly  alive,  a  great  many  of  our  fathers  and  moth- 
ers would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  a  close  friendship  with  their 
sons  and  daughters. 

There  is  no  lack  of  something  noble  and  inspiring  in  every  life. 
We  are  ourselves  blind  to  it,  when  in  too  close  contact  with  life, 
when  blinded  by  that  familiarity  which  breeds  contempt. 

In  our  humble  judgment,  the  works  of  Sienkiewicz  have  united 
life  and  literature  harmoniously,  artistically  and  naturally.  He 
has  taken  his  men  from  a  page  of  history,  now  almost  forgotten, 
and  he  has  shown  us  what  was  noble  and  great  and  inspiring  in 
their  lives. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  him  as  the  author  of  '*Quo  Vadis." 
It  is  best,  indeed,  that  we  should  not.  But  we  may  be  sure  it 
will  do  us  good  to  read  him  in  his  home  stories,  in  his  greater,  and 
we  might  say,  less  popular  works.  And  if  we  find,  when  we  have 
read  the  pages,  that  his  aim  has  been  true,  that  he  has  "strength- 
ened our  hearts";  that  from  the  Slavic  Northland  of  Europe,  he 
has  sent  us  a  message  to  help  us  in  our  small  tasks  -—  then  we 
may  justly  accord  him  the  verdict  the  world  has  given  him  — 
and  call  him  great. 
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A    NBIV   DEPARTURE   IN  HIGHER    EDUCATION. 

PBOP.  HBNBT  A.  8COMP,  HARBIMAN.  TBNN. 

IN  this  day  of  specialization  in  all  lines  of  industry  there  fol- 
lows, as  a  matter  of  course,  a  specialization  of  institutions 
which  are  to  be  the  representatives  and  exponents  of  the  new  pro- 
fessions, the  new  theories  and  the  new  industries.  There  comes  a 
special  press,  a  special  platform  and  other  special  instrum3ntalities 
for  moulding  popular  opinion.  These  are  the  natural  outcome  of 
every  strongly  organized  effort  at  reform. 

So  today  there  is  a  press,  a  lecture  bureau,  and  educational 
or  training  schools  for  the  new  agriculture,  the  new  technique; 
for  new  trades,  new  professions.  There  are  schools  of  mining, 
schools  of  pharmacy,  business  schools  s  schools  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  schools  of  phonography  and  telegraphy;  schools  of 
dentistry,  of  surgery,  of  medicine,  allopathic,  homeopathic,  eclec- 
tic, etc. ;  schools  of  architecture,  of  civil  engineering,  of  house- 
hold economy,  of  music-training;  schools  for  military  training, 
for  mechanical  training:  schools  of  law,  and  of  theology  of  all 
shades,  etc.,  etc.,  ad  infinitum. 

Then  new  ideas  in  politics  take  as  adjuncts,  the  forces  of  press, 
platform,  class  instruction,  etc.  Every  sect  uses  like  agencies  for 
promulgating  its  own  tenets;  every  great  reform  movement  in 
morals,  or  in  politics,  resorts  to  similar  instrumentalities  for  prop- 
agating its  teachings.  Only  thus,  for  example,  was  the  anti- 
slavery  principle  forced  upon  popular  attention  and  carried  to  its 
victory. 

Among  the  great  reform  movements  now,  and  already  long 
before  the  public,  none  has  been  more  persistently  championed 
than  that  agitation  for  personal  temperance  and  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  liquor  traffic.  No  other  evil  is  more  potent,  none  more 
universally  acknowledged.  Outside  the  circle  of  those  who  profit 
by  the  traffic's  continuance,  the  need  for  its  overthrow  is  generally 
conceded.  All  hold  it  responsible  for  most  of  our  crime,  debauch- 
ery and  misery. 

For  about  three-quarters  of  a  century  war  has  been  waged  by 
the  active,  aggressive  temperance  element  against  the  rum  demon. 
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Various  society  organizations  have  put  into  the  field  an  army  of 
lecturers,  some  of  whom,  as  Gough,  Hawkins,  Wooley,  Miss  Wil- 
lard,  and  others,  have  been  among  the  greatest  lights  of  the  plat- 
form. 

The  press  has,  to  some  extent,  been  utilized.  Very  many 
papers,  for  the  most  part,  however,  of  jsmall  capital  and  limited 
circulation,  have  been  started;  and  though  usually  short-lived, 
they  have  done  much  toward  forcing  the  drink  evil  upon  popular 
attention,  and  in  compelling  men  to  reckon  with  another  of  the 
great  factors  which  shape  destinies,  both  individual  and  national. 
This  long  agitation  has  created  also  quite  a  literature,  which  has 
been  scattered  broadcast  among  the  people.  There  is  hardly  a 
state  in  the  Union  which  has  not  been  time  and  again  in  the  throes 
of  a  strong  political  agitation  for  the  overthrow  of  the  dram-shop. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  these  appeals  to  the  ballot  box  have 
been  recurring.  It  is  evident  that  they  will  continue  in  the 
future  until  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  question  has  been 
reached ;  for  the  matter  is  too  pertinent  to  person  and  property, 
to  home  and  family,  to  religion  and  government,  to  be  left  where 
it  is.  The  saloon  itself  will  always  keep  up  the  agitation,  and 
will  forever  furnish  the  strongest  arguments  against  itself. 

But  until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  schoolhouse  and  the 
college  have  never  been  thought  of  as  great  forces,  or  adjuncts,  in 
the  anti-rum  war.  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  by- 
enthusiastic  workers  in  the  temperance  field,  that  if  the  saloon 
power  could  once  be  beaten  in  the  political  field,  the  war  would 
be  over.  All  was  staked  on  a  single  campaign,  perhaps  for  a 
constitutional  amendment,  or  for  a  prohibitory  statute  for  a  state. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  law,  once  enacted,  would  somehow 
enforce  itself.  Unrecognized  was  the  need  for  moulding  the 
minds  of  the  young  generation  into  harmony  with  these  laws  as 
well  as  into  a  clear  understanding  of  them.  It  was  not  known 
that  no  reform  could  be  stable  which  had  not  thus  been  engrafted 
on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who,  in  another  generation  must 
come  into  control  in  politics,  religion  and  in  social  order. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  began  to  grasp  the  need  for  permanent  educational 
work  among  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools  on  the  line  of 
temperance  hygiene.  So  actively  have  these  good  women  pressed 
the  subject  upon  state  legislatures  and  upon  Congress,  that  already 
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temperance  physiology  and  hygiene  are  part  of  the  school  curric- 
ulam  in  most  of  the  states  of  this  Union.  Great  advance  has 
been  made.  The  next  generation  will  be  far  beyond  their  fathers 
in  knowledge  as  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  frame. 
But  the  reform  leaders  began  to  realize  that  the  traffic  touches 
upon  our  life  in  many  other  ways,  as  well  as  merely  upon  our 
human  bodies.  They  found  it  a  leading  factor  in  our  political 
economy.  Judged  by  government  reports,  it  is  the  great  element 
in  financial  problems,  and  it  involves  much  the  largest  of  all  our 
expenditures  as  a  people.  It  was  found  to  bear  more  directly 
upon  morals,  law  enforcement,  and  upon  good  citizenry  generally 
then  does  any  other  business  in  our  country.  So  that  its  relation 
to  law  cannot  be  ignored.  Its  relation  to  pauperism  and  crime, 
to  philanthropic  and  penal  systems,  to  labor  systems  and  conse- 
quent problems  of  production  and  consumption, —  brings  the 
question  directly  to  the  taxpayer's  pocket.  Then  the  traffic's 
relation  to  woman,  and  the  impossibility  of  preserving  any  high 
standard  of  female  virtue  along  with  general  debauchery  of  the 
stronger  sex ;  its  degrading  effects  upon  childhood,  with  the  con- 
sequent idiocy,  or  depravity  — all  these  have  brought  questions 
so  direct,  so  personal  to  the  citizen  and  to  the  state,  that  the  gov- 
ernment must  meet  them  and  deal  with  them.  Such  questions  as 
these  are  naturally  asked:  "What  has  been  the  traffic's  history 
during  the  centuries?  "  "  How  have  the  nations  dealt  with  it?" 
"  Has  any  of  the  national  specifics  wrought  a  cure?  "  "  What  is 
the  resultant  from  all  these  various  rhodes  of  dealing  with  the 
question?"  "What  does  history  tell?"  We  have  here  a  collat- 
eral study  with  aspects  toward  science,  morals,  history,  meta- 
physics, political  economy,  civics,  etc.,  till  we  ask:  "What 
department  is  there  which  the  liquor  traffic  does  not  affect 
■directly?"  Its  universal  relations  to  every  part  of  human  life, 
force  a  new  study  into  the  educational  curriculum.  To  be  ignor- 
ant on  these  lines  will  not  do  for  the  statesman,  nor  for  the  pro- 
fessional man,  nor  for  the  intelligent  citizen.  Too  much  bungling 
has  already  been  developed  in  handling  this  vital  subject.  The 
average  legislator  considers  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of 
personal  expediency.  No  great,  general  principle  for  dealing 
with  it  has  ever  entered  his  mind.  He  refuses  to  be  guided  by 
history,  or  philosophy,  or  by  any  general  basic  principle.  He 
would  treat  it  as  a  local  question,  or  a  class  question,  or  a  corpo- 
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rate' question.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  not  elsewhere  in  all 
the  history  of  politics,  morals  or  domestic  economy,  can  any  other 
subject  of  legislation  be  found  which  has  been  dealt  with  so 
absurdly,  so  contradictorily,  so  unsuccessfully, — as  this  liquor 
traffic.  On  no  other  standing  question  has  a  policy  so  ill-defined 
been  pursued.  Law-makers  have  legislated  in  the  dark.  No 
philosophic,  nor  consistent  law-making  basis  has  been  found. 
Statutes  have  been  enacted  only  to  be  repealed,  and  the  world 

fathers  that  the  question  is  too  great,  or  too  vague,  to  be  reached 
y  legislation. 

Have  we  really  struck  a  problem  in  human  organization  too 
hard  to  be  solved?  Have  we  reduced  other  moral,  political  and 
economic  problems  to.  a  well-defined  system  of  legislating;  but 
cannot  reduce  this  ?  '  Manifestly  sopaething  is  wrong  in  our  legal 
Denmark. 

But  there  are  those  who  believe  this  liquor  problem  is  as  solv- 
able as  many  others  that  have  been  met  and  overcome. 

These  optimists,  however,  believe  that  to  intelligently  deal 
with  such  a  question,  its  horoscope  must  first  be  taken.  The  sub- 
ject must  be  studied  from  the  wider  standpoint  of  its  relations  to 
universal  life.  But  this,  however,  involves  a  study  far  beyond 
the  physiology  of  the  primary  school.  But  our  higher  institutions 
touch  upon  it  —  if  they  touch  it  at  all  —  only  at  a  few  incidental 
points.  They  have  not  specialized  the  temperance  question  in 
any  form,  nor  recognized  it  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  curriculum. 
It  has  not  won  a  hearing  in  these  courts. 

Nearly  six  years  ago  the  idea  entered  the  heads  of  certain 
reformers  that  it  would  be  well  to  found  in  Harriman,  Tennessee^ 
a  town  then  about  three  years  old,  and  itself  founded  upon  the 
prohibition  principle,  a  school  of  high  rank,  in  which  this  new 
education  should  be  part  of  the  course  of  study  through  the  pre- 
paratory and  collegiate  course,  as  well  as  through  the  primary- 
school  curriculum. 

To  this  end  a  course  was  to  be  outlined  which  should  develop 
this  great  moral,  economic,  social  and  political  question  in  its 
many-sided  relations  to  our  life*  This  development  should  con- 
stitute a  "course  of  study"  somewhat  similar  to  mathematics, 
natural  science,  or  language.  Thus  the  American  Temperance 
University  was  born,  a  school  which  stands  out  single  and  unique 
in  the  field  of  higher  education.  It  had  no  model,  no  prototype. 
It  stood  alone  among  the  thousands  of  Judah;  it  must  carve  its 
own  way,  work  out  its  own  destiny. 

Of  course  the  original  idea  had  to  develop  in  the  crucible  of 
experience.  It  has  been  found  expedient  to  make  occasional 
changes,  certain  variations  from  the  original  plaster  model.  TTet 
these  are  taking  on  more  and  more  of  definite  shape.     Text-books 
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and  lecture  courses  have  been  introduced  or  devised.  The  ideal 
form  is  being  better  and  better  defined  and  stereotyped  by  experi* 
ence.  Certain  steps  have  been  taken  which  need  not  be  retraced; 
an  advance  has  been  made. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  the  growth  of  the  school  has  been 
extraordinary.  Founded  just  at  tne  beginning  of  our  **hard 
times,"  it  has  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  catalogued  annually 
between  850  and  400  students.  No  student,  so  far  as  is  known, 
uses  intoxicants,  and  very  few  use  tobacco. 

Youn^  men  and  young  women  leave  the  American  Temperance 
University  undebauched.  They  go  to  help  mould  other  youths 
after  the  models  to  which  they  have  themselves  been  fashioned. 
Thus  a  future  citizenry  is  preparing. 

But  it  may  be  asked:  '^  Does  not  the  prominence  given  here 
to  morals  in  general,  and  to  one  great  reform  in  particular,  inter- 
fere seriously  with  the  curriculum?"  By  no  means.  As  to  class 
work,  the  new  line  of  study  is  incorporated  into  the  usual  college 
scheme.  But  this  study  is  correlated  to  and  with  the  other 
studies.  Is  the  student  taking  political  economy  ?  special  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  bearing  of  the  liquor  traffic  upon  finance,  general 
industry,  state-craft,  etc.  Does  he  take  ethics  ?  this  greatest  of 
antagonistic  forces  cannot  be  neglected.  So  of  civics,  meta- 
physics, much  of  natural  science,  history,  and  even  of  philology. 
Everywhere  the  "drink"  is  looked  for,  and  the  world  is  made  to 
witness  against  it.  The  great  warp  strands  of  moral,  intellectual 
and  physical  culture  are  woven  together  with  this  woof  of  morals, 
and  thus  it  is  sought  to  build  strong  characters  along  definite 
lines. 

The  development  of  the  reform  idea  is  made  part  of  the  educa^ 
tion,  just  as  music,  shorthand,  or  the  business  course  is  woven 
into  the  curriculum. 

That  this  is  a  novel  principle  in  higher  education  we  must  con- 
fess. But  we  ask:  "What  other  factor  more  powerful  than  the 
school  has  ever  been  found  for  the  moulding  of  a  strong  citi- 
zenry?" Transient  ebullitions  of  sentiment,  exciting  political 
campaigns,  a  few  months  of  fervid  gasconage,  —  fuse  a  citizenry 
of  very  unsubstantial  and  brittle  principles  and  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  from  their  earliest  years'  have  been 
transfused  and  ingrained  with  such  teachings,  hold  them  in  "fast 
colors"  in  warp  and  woof;  they  will  not  fade.  The  difference  is 
that  between  cast  iron  and  wrought  iron. 

It  is  under  this  wider  horizon  which  takes  in  rather  the  genera- 
tion to  come  than  that  which  now  is,  that  this  "new  education" 
has  been  inaugurated.  It  is  the  profound  conviction  that  a  gen- 
eration of  citizens  must  be  grown  under  the  new  auspices  to 
grapple  with  the  great  problem  in  hand,  which  is  at  the  basis  of 
this  unique  feature  in  higher  education  inaugurated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Temperance  University. 
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THE     TTPE  WRITER    IN'  THE   PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

PRIN.  A.  W.  BACUBLER,  HIGH  SCHOOL,  GLOUCBSTER,  MASS. 

THE  typewriter  is  a  machine.  The  schoolboy  is  another 
machine.  Both  are  complex  mechanisms.  The  one  is 
made  up  of  various  units  of  steel ;  steel  bars,  key-boards,  platens, 
-cams,  levers,  plungers ;  the  other  composed  of  different  units  of 
bone,  muscle,  sinew,  nerve.  Is  it  possible  to  combine  these  two 
mechanisms  so  that  they  may  become  one  in  practical  purpose? 
Is  it  possible,  in  the  process  of  such  combination,  to  reach  desir- 
able ulterior  results  that  shall,  under  the  law  of  indirection,  prove 
more  far-reaching  and  useful  than  the  original  design  of  the  type- 
writer ever  contemplated?  In  short,  is  the  typewriter  an  edu- 
<5ator?  Can  it  be  utilized  as  such?  Is  its  introduction  in  the 
public  schools  to  be  defended  on  any  reasonable  pedagogical 
basis  ?  Once  in,  shall  the  use  of  the  machine  be  restricted  to  the 
somewhat  narrow  scope  of  a  commercial  outfit  for  the  prospective 
business  man,  or  has  it  a  broader,  more  comprehensive  utility  that 
renders  its  practical  adoption  as  a  part  of  the  training  of  all  pupils 
A  desirable  quantity? 

It  is  scarcely  a  decade  since  the  introduction  of  the  machine  as 
a  part  of  the  outfit  for  regular  school  work  attracted  attention. 
The  high  schools  of  the  cities  of  Lynn  and  Gloucester  seem  to 
have  been  the  original  movers,  in  1890.  We  have  not  heard  of 
an  earlier  introduction,  unless  possibly  at  Chicago.  So  far  as 
known,  no  case  is  at  hand  of  any  attempt,  as  yet,  to  introduce  the 
machine  in  grades  below  the  high  school. 

We  are  confined  therefore,  in  any  deductions  we  may  draw 
from  experience  or  observation,  to  this  brief  test  of  scarcely  ten 
years  in  public  school  work.  What  results,  then,  may  be  rightly 
-claimed  as  settled  by  this  experience,  and  what  must  be  rejected 
as  the  unfounded  claims  of  over-enthusiastic  promoters? 

The  most  obvious  use  of  the  machine  is  that  which  allies  it  to 
the  needs  of  business.  To  hundreds  of  oflSce  workers  it  is  a 
means  of  livelihood.  The  demands  of  commerce,  the  necessities 
of  trade  long  ago  made  the  typewriter  indispensable.  The  call 
for  speed  in  the  transcription  and  transmission  of  modern  corn- 
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mercial  correspondence  no  longer  admits  of  the  slow,  tedious  pro- 
cess of  the  pen.  Business  has  banished  the  pen,  as  the  repeater 
has  banished  the  sword,  and  we  now  write  our  epigram,  "  The 
machine  is  mightier  than  the  magazine  gun.''  Commercial  con- 
siderations alone,  therefore,  would  seem  to  warrant  the  introduce 
tion  of  the  typewriter  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  more,  when 
account  is  taken  of  the  great  proportion  of  pupils  who  enter  some 
branch  of  commercial  life,  a  proportion  startlingly  in  contrast 
with  the  number  destined  to*professional  careers. 

In  business  callings  technical  excellence  in  matters  of  accuracy 
and  speed  are  not  only  desirable  but  imperative.  The  office 
typewriter  must  be  a  skilled  artisan.  Long  practice,  unwearied 
patience  is  the  price  he  must  pay  for  the  high  technique  demanded 
of  him.  The  schools  can  hardly  be  expected  to  turn  out  this 
finished  product  There  are  other  demands  upon  the  pupil'a 
time ;  other  essentials  to  his  outfit  which  cannot  give  place  to  the 
claims  of  superior  skill  at  the  office  desk,  however  necessary  that 
may  be. 

Quite  apart,  however,  from  the  consideration  of  this  commer- 
cial aspect  of  the  machine  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  The 
commercial  view  is  an  important  one,  admittedly  so,  but  like  all 
foregone  conclusions  is  quite  beyond  the  realm  of  argument.  I 
offer  an  entirely  different  proposition,  and  enter  a  wholly  different 
plea,  a  plea  for  the  typewriter  as  an  educator. 

In  any  ordinary  classification  of  educational  methods  and  facili- 
ties, the  use  of  the  typewriter  must  be  reckoned  as  a  form  of 
manual  training.  It  is  essentially  a  cultivation  of  the  hand.  Any 
argument  for  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  is,  sui  generis^ 
an  argument  for  the  typewriter.  It  is  a  concentrator  of  the 
attention  on  the  details  of  form;  it  permits  execution  of  them  in 
reduced  time.  Neatness,  accuracy,  order,  desirable  virtues  alU 
are  emphasized  in  the  acquirement  and  use  of  the  typewriter  art;. 
they  are  just  as  essential  to  any  high  grade  work  in  any  and  all 
forms  of  manual  training;  but  the  use  of  the  machine  possesses 
one  feature  not  universally  attaching  to  other  forms  of  hand 
training,  it  has  an  intrinsic  interest  for  the  workman  himself. 
Young  people  enjoy  the  mechanics  of  typewriting.  Its  practice 
is  quite  apart  from  the  irksomeness  of  ordinary  writing.  The 
importance  of  such  a  feature,  in  any  pedagogical  scrutiny  of  our 
subject  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.     This  combination  of  mind- 
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activity  with  pleasing  Interest  forms  an  important  factor  in  any 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  typewriter  in  education.  There  is 
an  added  gain,  too,  in  the  way  the  machine  combines  mental  pro- 
cesses with  this  pleasure  of  manipulation,  Hand-dexterity  begets 
thinking,  it  is  an  incentive  to  mind-dexterity.  Let  me  illustrate: 
A  boy  has  two  pieces  of  timber,  3  x  8  x  36  inches.'  Employing  the 
lathe,  he  proposes  to  fashion  from  them  two  useful  articles.  From 
one  he  evolves  a  bat  for  the  ball-field.  It  is  an  article  of  admitted 
usefulness;  as  it  leaves  the  designer's  hand  it  is  an  evidence  of 
his  dexterity  ;  smooth,  shapely,  symmetrical.  It  "hangs"  well  in 
the  hand,  it  is  a  success.  The  boy  who  can  make  such  an 
instrument  has  won  two  victories  at  least,  he  testifies  to  a  certain 
mastery  of  hand  power,  and  he  has  won  the  ability  to  apply  this 
mastery  to  a  useful  idea,  thereby  he  makes  a  "  home  run."  Now 
for  the  second  piece:  The  manipulator  must  evolve  from  that  a 
baluster.  In  some  respects  this  product  will  resemble  the  bat. 
Dimensions  are  subject  to  much  the  same  limitations.  Both  have 
the  same  general  outlines,  but  the  boy  enters  a  different  appeal 
to  himself  in  his  evolution  of  the  biiluster. .  His  conception  of 
what  the  baluster  should  be,  where  it  is  to  stand,  what  use  it  will, 
subserve,  all  modify  his  thinking  and  his  execution.  "  This,"  he 
admits  to  himself,  "  is  a  more  important  piece  of  work  than  my 
former  success.  It  is  to'form  part  of  a  staircase.  It  will  stand 
in  the  front  hall.  I  will  put  more  into  it.  It  must  have  beauty 
as  well  as  usefulness,  grace  as  well  as  sturdiness.  I  will  put  the 
dignity  of  my  best  thinking  into  its  construction."  All  this  the 
young  manipulator  thinks  out  for  himself,  and  the  result  crowns 
the  work.     Is  not  a  baluster  more  than  a  bat? 

Now  the  typewriter  involves  much  the  same  process  of  reason- 
ing. The  machine  becomes  a  vehicle  of  thought.  It  is  not  a 
mere  mechanical  tool.  It  is  a  means  to  a  higher  end.  It  appeals 
to  the  finer  sensibilities.  It  is  hand  work  employed  in  the  expres- 
sion of  head  work.  The  presumption  is  that  the  dignity  of  the 
product  will  stimulate  to  better,  more  painstaking  effort. 

But,  however  valuable  the  machine  may  be  as  an  instrument 
for  manual  training,  it  has  an  even  more  important  place  as  a 
motive  to  better  English.  Now,  English  in  the  schools  is  admit- 
edly  our  "bete  noir."  It  is  the  despair  of  the  teacher,  the  scape- 
goat of  the  pupil.  It  is  the  town  "dump"  wh6re  all  literary 
refuse,  litter,  waste,  finds  its  home.     Into  it  the  average  school- 
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boy  will  disgorge  all  there  is  in  him  (and  it  is  no  moderate  load) 
of  bad  spelling,  poor  punctuation,  improper  capitalization,  out- 
rageous penmanship,  perfunctory  paragraphing,  cut-throat  gram- 
mar, and  crazy-quilt  notions  of  language.  He  then  retires  to  the 
mount  of  his  self-satisfied  ambition,  and  views  with  complacency 
the  "desolation  wide."  He  labels  it  "English,"  and  he  is  right. 
It  is  "  English  as  she  is  writ."  He  wonders  that  Htwvard  robs 
him  of  his  hard-earned  "A,"  and  grieves  that  he  must  count  the 
vernacular  as  one  of  his  Freshman  electives.  Few  teachers  enjoy 
the  task  of  bringing  order  out  of  this  chaos.  The  really  good 
teacher  of  English  under  such  discouraging  details  is  a  rare  com- 
modity. Every  superintendent  knows  that  the  market  is  "short" 
on  this  line  of  stocks.  He  can  secure  ten  first-class  instructors  in 
the  classics  or  mathematics  to  one  in  English.  Now  any  device 
that  brings  even  a  partial  solution  of  so  difficult  a  problem,  that 
makes  the  road  to  a  passable  mastery  of  so  hard  a  subject  one 
whit  smoother,  is  a  boon  devoutly  to  be  wished.  The  typewriter 
is  such  a  device.  Its  possibilities  have  by  no  means  been  under- 
stood, much  less  appreciated.  It  cannot  do  everything,  but  it 
can  do  a  great  deal.  It  concentrates  attention.  It  makes  the  eye 
•  keen  and  quick,  the  ear  acute  and  attentive,  the  faculties  alert 
and  active.  The  hand  is  trained  to  a  ready  obedience  to  the  will, 
the  memory  is  strengthened,  disciplined,  made  more  elastic.  Care- 
lessness in  all  the  details  of  composition  is  easy  by  use  of  the  pen, 
not  so  with  the  typewriter.  To  see  the  "follies  of  youth"  put 
into  cold  type,  to  have  them  stare  at  us  as  if  we  were  culprits,  is 
an  impertinence.  Instinctively  we  become  self-appointed  critics, 
and  when  a  boy  has  become  a  competent,  uncompromising  critic 
of  his  own  blunders,  half  the  battle  is  won. 

Every  teacher  understands  the  difficulty  of  securing  at  once 
good  thought  and  good  form.  The  pupil  usually  has  one  style  of 
penmanship  for  the  copy-book,  another  for  the  examination  hour. 
As  Secretary  Hill  aptly  says,  "  The  school  too  often  is  compelled 
to  separate  them.  To  insist  on  good  form  while  attention  is  given 
to  the  stimulating  of  thought  is  to  introduce  a  disturbing  and 
restraining  influence,  is  to  produce  self-consciousness,  and  so 
defeats  the  main  purpose.  The  typewriter  encourages  improve- 
ments in  form  in  reduced  time,  and  so  clears  the  deck  for  better- 
ment in  the  work  of  thinking."  Herein,  one  of  the  great  values 
of  the  machine  is  destined  to  appear. 
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It  were  easy  to  suggest  other  important  possibilities  in  the 
adoption  of  the  typewriter  as  a  part  of  the  general  work  of  the 
school.  The  element  of  time  is  not  all  important,  but  it  is  essen- 
tial. To  reduce  the  time  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  given 
piece  of  composition  by  one-third  is  a  great  gain.  This  "light- 
ning epoch"  will  not  easily  let  such  an  opportunity  slip. 

The  question  is  pertinent,  "Is  there  a  typewriting  age?"  It  is 
not  easy  to  affirm  this  off  hand,  though  some  do  but  naturally  it 
should  be  after  the  handwriting  is  somewhat  fixed.  Once  that  is 
secure,  then  the  eai  lier  the  use  of  the  machine  is  acquired,  the  bet- 
ter. Should  typewriting  be  taught  independently  of  stenography? 
There  is  a  commercial  relationship  born  of  the  necessities  of  the 
counting-room  and  office,  but  the  union  is  not  vital  to  success 
in  either  branch.  Thousands  of  good  typewriters  know  nothing 
of  shorthand.  Either  is  acquired  and  made  practical  without  the 
other.  Stenography  antedated  the  machine  by  many  years,  it  has 
its  own  unique  field  of  usefulness,  but  it  is  indebted  to  its  rival,  the 
machine,  for  a  certain  practical  turn  that  has  been  given  it  which 
has  marvellously  increased  its  usefulness.  The  typewriter  has 
stepped  in  as  a  "medium  of  exchange  "  between  the  stenographer 
and  his  clientage. 

I  am  sure  those  who  have  followed  me  thus  far  in  this  desul- 
tory attempt  to  set  forth  the  value  of  the  machine  in  school  work» 
will  be  interested  in  the  perusal  of  further  testimony  in  the  same 
line  from  men  actively  engaged  in  directing  the  work  of  educa-  ' 
tion.  I  am  permitted  to  make  the  following  excerpts  from  letters 
lately  received. 

State  Secretary  Hill  says,  "I  have  a  strong  conviction  that 
there  is  no  more  effective  and  time-saving  way  to  insure  accuracy 
in  the  innumerable  details  of  English  than  by  setting  people  to 
work  thereon  with  a  typewriter.  Misnspelled  words,  blunders  in 
capitalization,  punctuation  and  paragraphing,  false  syntax,  inaccu- 
racies and  inelegancies  of  all  kinds  stand  out  in  so  bold  and 
impertinent  a  waj^  on  the  typewriter  page  as  not  only  to  invite, 
but  even  demand  conviction.  My  observation  is  that  people  who 
use  the  typewriter  much  rapidly  improve  in  such  things.  Ordinary 
penwork  veils  to  a  certain  extent  imperfections  of  form,  or  it  may 
do  so  if  bad  enough.  While  the  typewriter  may  serve  special 
purposes  in  a  commercial  course,  my  view  of  the  service  which  it 
may  render  is  such  that  it  leads  me  to  favor  it  as  a  valuable  piece 
of  apparatus  for  the  pupils  in  the  English  department  to  use.  I 
would  use  the  typewriter  either  in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  high 
school,  or  in  the  upper  grade  of  the  grammar." 

Principal  Jackson,  Lynn  English  High  School:  "We  recog- 
nize fully  the  value  of  the  machine  in  securing  correct  mechanical 
English,  and  also  its  educational  value  as  a  form  of  manual  train- 
ing. We  do  not  feel  that  pupils  have  sufficient  maturity  to  enter 
upon  thi9  branch  until  the  second  year  in  the  high  school,  and 
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perhaps  it  might  be  profitable  to  defer  the  subject  to  the  third  and 
fourth  years.  It  seems  to  us  impracticable  to  teach  typewriting 
independent  of  stenography  to  which  subject  it  is  so  closely 
allied." 

Principal  Beck  with,  Salem  Normal  School:  ^^Its  use  is  to  be 
justified,  if  at  all,  from  the  practical  side,  that  is,  as  being  a  tool 
in  such  necessary  and  general  use  that  one  cannot  well  dispense 
with  it.  Technically  speaking,  the  educational  value  of  the  type- 
writer is  quickly  exhausted.  The  mastering  of  stenography  is,  of 
course,  not  necessary." 

Superintendent  Edgerly,  Fitchburg,  Mass.:  ^'It  is  not  easy  to 
formulate  a  creed  in  any  matter  although  as  the  theologians  say, 
*I  believe,'  etc.  We  use  twenty-eight  typewriters.  The  study 
forms  a  part  of  the  regular  course  in  the  upper  grades.  If  we 
had  the  facilities  we  should  allow  every  pupil  to  elect  this  work." 

Superintendent  Lull,  Quincy,  Mass.:  "The  typewriter  has 
brought  into  the  high  school  considerable  material  that  otherwise 
would  have  gone  out  into  the  world  from  the  grammar.  From  a 
selfish  point  of  view  it  is  most  undesirable,  from  a  missionary 
standpoint  it  is  just  the  material  that  most  needs  the  environment 
and  silent  influence  of  the  high  school.  The  machine  is  an  excel- 
lent aid  to  English.  The  pupil  is  more  apt  to  think  his  sentence 
through  before  beginning.  It  is  an  excellent  preventive  of  slovenly 
English.  I  would  like  to  see  a  machine  in  every  high  grammar 
grade.     I  believe  in  the  machine." 

Superintendent  Bruce,  Lynn:  "I  favor  the  use  and  teaching 
of  typewriting  in  high  schools  only.  As  to  its  use  by  pupils  in 
grammar  schools,  I  am  open  to  conviction  respecting  the  practical 
value  by  its  advocates.  In  commercial  departments  it  should  not 
be  taught  independently  of  stenography." 

Superintendent  GifiEord,  Peabody,  Mass.:  "I  have  favored 
instruction  in  typewriting  in  public  schools  in  connection  with 
stenography  in  commercisu  courses  in  the  high  school.  Its  claim 
to  notice  is  its  usefulness  in  commercial  life. 

Superintendent  Bates,  Fall  River:  "We  use  the  typewriter  in 
the  high  school  in  the  commercial  department." 

Principal  Whittemore,  Framingham  Normal  School:  "I  am 
not  ashamed  to  advocate  the  teaching  of  typewriting  in  our 
schools  solely  on  the  ground  of  its  utility  to  the  pupil  as  a  means 
of  getting  on  in  the  world.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  all  the 
educational  reasons  which  are  usually  given  are  true,  but  I  believe 
that  the  use  of  the  machine  is  beneficial  in  these  respects:  —  First. 
It  is  a  great  help  in  learning  to  spell;  to  do  good  work  one  must 
be  a  good  speller.  Typewriting  has  improved  the  spelling  of  our 
language.  Second.  By  the  typewriter  the  pupil  can  do  more  and 
better  work  in  composition.  The  dread  of  the  manual  work  in 
composition  deters  many  a  pupil  from  doing  his  best.  Third.  The 
use  of  the  typewriter  is  a  great  cultivator  of  accuracy  and  neat- 
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ness  in  the  arrangement  of  literar)^  work.  I  believe  that  type- 
writing cannot  be  taught  profitably  below  the  high  school,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  separated  from  stenography  in  the  commer- 
cial course.  In  other  courses  stenography  and  typewriting  separ- 
ately should  be  ofiEered  pupils  as  electives." 

It  is  evident  from  these  extracts  that  educators  are  thinking 
along  the  line  of  the  machine.  Many  of  these  are  themselves 
users  of  that  concerning  which  they  bare  witness,  others  have 
given  the  subject  the  careful  study  it  deserves ;  all  are  in  agree- 
ment upon  the  most  vital  of  my  contentions — the  great  useful- 
ness of  the  typewriter  in  the  processes  of  general  education. 


POSSIBILITIES  AMONG    WILD  FLOWERS. 

BESSI£  L.  PUTNAM.  HARMONSDURCJ.TA. 

ERE  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  had  been  fully  concluded, 
eminent  American  botanists  were  on  the  eve  of  departure 
for  our  newly  acquired  possessions,  intent  on  studying  their 
respective  floras  and  making  collections  of  roots,  plants  and  seeds. 
Doubtless  a  rich  feast  awaite  them,  and  through  them  the  world. 
Yet  it  is  one  that  will  require  a  long  time  in  digestion  before  per- 
fect assimilation  can  reasonably  be  expected;  for  taking  into  con- 
sideration our  inadequate  knowledge  of  our  own  flora  and  the 
amount  that  is  constantly  being  added  to  our  fund  of  knowledge 
of  the  most  common  plants,  the  hopelessness  of  speedily  gaining 
more  than  a  superficial  view  of  a  plant  life  practically  unknown  is 
readily  seen. 

Even  the  classifications  of  some  of  our  familiar  plants  are  not 
yet  clearly  defined;  and  in  certain  instances  where  seemingly  no 
controversy  existed,  new  divisions  have  been  recently  found 
necessary.  For  instance,  in  modern  text-books  but  a  single  species 
of  wild  ginger  was  accredited  to  our  northern  woods.  In  the 
appendix  to  a  voluminous  work  on  the  science  fresh  from  the 
press,  two  new  species  are  included;  and  personal  correspondence 
with  the  reviser  of  this  genus  regarding  certain  peculiar  forms  of 
the  plant  leads  the  writer  to  infer  that  he  still  considers  his  work 
of  classification  incomplete, —  that  is,  new  material  has  already 
suggested  some  puzzling  questions,  created  some  doubts. 

Thus,  while  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  being  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  some  of  the  wonders  of  tropical  vegetation  even 
by  proxy,  we  are  doubly  fortunate  in  having  another  equally 
wonderful, —  and  to  many  almost  equally  unknown,  at  our  very 
door.  We  rave  over  rare  orchids,  forgetful  that  some  as  beautiful 
bloom  unseen  in  the  neighboring  bog.  We  cultivate  tender 
exotics,  ignoring  their  nearest  relatives  because  they  happen  to  be 
only  "wild  flowers."  We  unwittingly  furnish  to  foreign  lands 
some  of  their  most  admired  specimens,  which  in  their  native  home 
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never  rise  beyond  the  appellation  of  wayside  weeds.  We  pride 
ourselves  on  oar  patriotism  and  give  it  special  prominence  in  our 
schools,  yet  are  unmindful  of  our  country's  most  bright  a^d 
oheeriug,  though  most  helpless  subjects. 

There  is  no  more  effective  way  of  familiarizing  children  with 
the  richness  of  our  native  flora  than  the  setting  aside  a  plot  in 
which  they  may  cultivate  the  wild  flowers.  Aside  from  the  sim- 
ple beauty  which  many  of  them  represent,  there  are  phases  in  their 
life  history  which  can  be  learned  only  by  daily  observation.  The 
occasional  woodland  ramble  has  for  the  close  observer  many 
advantages,  yet  in  it  there  is  much  which  necessarily  escapes  his 
notice.  The  pied  leaves  and  bright  yellow  blossoms  of  the  adder's- 
tongue  are  sure  to  attract  attention  in  early  spring.  By  and  by 
flowers  and  leaves  fade,  and  die  to  the  ground;  summer  herbige 
soon  covers  the  spot,  and  their  absence  from  the  woods  is  possibly 
not  given  a  moment's  thought ;  or  if  noted,  the  old  site  may  be 
difl55ult  to  locate.  But  the  loving  cultivator  of  wild  flowers  does 
not  relinquish  his  treasures  so  easily;  and  close  investigation  in 
late  summer  reveals  the  wondrous  root-growth  taking  place. 

It  was  long  ago  noticed  that  young  plants  of  this  species  grow 
very  near  the  surface,  while  the  older  bulbs  are  buried  deep  in 
the  earth.  Just  how  this  subterranean  march  is  accomplished  has 
but  recently  been  given  to  science,  a  result  of  the  patience  and 
persistence  so  admirably  suggested  by  the  wild  garden. 

Since  so  many  forces  are  at  work  destroying  nature's  equili- 
brium, the  fate  that  has  befallen  our  noblest  animals  seems 
inevitably  to  await  vegetation  unless  speedy  action  is  taken  in  the 
preservation  of  its  rare  forms.  True  botanists  are  painfully  sensi- 
tive to  this  danger,  and  frequently  caution  against  the  prodigal 
gathering  of  rare  species.  That  the  last  known  station  in  the 
state  of  New  York  for  the  rare  climbing  fern  has  been  ruthlessly 
stripped  of  its  treasure,  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  plant  lovers, 
and  will  long  elicit  from  them  righteous  indignation. 

Certain  reputable  vendei'S  of  native  plants  claim  to  have  created 
an  interest  in  them  and  their  cultivation  without  materially  less- 
ening the  natural  supply,  despite  extensive  collecting'.  That  they 
are  luUy  prepared  to  substantiate  the  first  part  of  their  claim  is 
unquestionable ;  as  to  the  second,  it  may  be  well  to  season  it  with 
a  grain  or  two  of  caution.  Certain  species  increase  so  rapidly,  by 
division  or  otherwise,  that  there  is  little  danger  of  the  supply 
ever  becoming  appreciably  diminished.  Others,  rare  and  difficult 
to  transplant,  were  better  left  in  their  native  wilds  and  accorded 
every  possible  protection.  For  the  neglect  that  borders  on 
•destruction  is  even  less  dangerous  than  the  zeal  for  collecting 
which  betokens  annihilation. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  are  many  species  —  more  than 
most  of  us  are  wont  to  suppose  —  which  thrive  under  a  forced 
•change  of  conditions,  some  of  them  increasing  in  size  and  luxur- 
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iance  with  cultivation.  To  these,  the  novice  who  is  wise  will 
restrict  himself,  thereby  avoiding  possible  disappointment,  and 
renting  assured  that  the  woodlancfa  have  not  through  fault  of  his 
been  depleted  of  their  treasure. 

While  it  is  advisable  to  give  to  each  species,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, its  own  natural  conditions  as  to  situation,  soil,  water  sup* 
ply,  etc.,  a  radical  innovation  may  ofttimes  be  inaugurated  without 
causing  a  single  leaf  to  droop  in  discontent. 

Few  wild  flowers  prove  more  satisfactory  for  garden  culture 
than  the  bloodroot,  Sanguinaria  Canadenm^  a  native  of  wood- 
lands, but  increasing  in  luxuriance  on  the  rich  soil  of  the  garden. 
It  is  a  close  follower  of  the  crocus,  and  aside  from  the  beauty  of 
the  snowy,  golden-centered  cups,  the  entire  plant  is  so  peculiar  in 
its  structure  as  to  at  once  elicit  special  interest. 

The  reddish  juice  which  exudes  from  the  rhizomes  when  broken 
is  not,  as  the  popular  name  would  indicate,  confined  to  them,  but 
extends  to  the  stems,  leaf-veins,  and  ovaries ;  in  fact,  the  snowy 
petals  alone  are  exempt  from  its  sanguineous  touch. 

The  buds  are  formed  in  autumn,  each  snugly  wrapped  in  its- 
leafy  cloak  and  ready  to  emerge  on  the  first  warm  day;  hence  the 
early  appearance  of  the  bloodroot  (as  of  many  other  vernal  blos- 
soms) is  due  to  careful  preparation  months  in  advance  rather  than 
to  superior  activity  at  the  re-awakening.  It  multiplies  rapidly,, 
without  ever  degenerating  to  the  extreme  limit  which  brands  as  a 
weed,  and  may  be  transplanted  with  complete  success  even  when 
in  full  bloom. 

The  spring  beauty,  Claytonia  Virginica^  is  equally  happy  in 
sun  or  shade,  its  carmine  pencilled  petals  being  more  deeply 
marked  when  shielded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  This 
plant  has  for  the  botanist  a  historic  interest  in  that  it  was  the  first 
one  analyzed  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  his  initial  lesson  in  the  subject 
that  ultimately  became  a  life  work  having  been  taken  up  in  the 
winter  months,  and  without  even  the  facilities  for  plant  study 
afforded  by  the  modern  window  garden.  The  dark  brown  bulbs 
are  curiously  flattened  on  two  opposite  sides,  and  are  buried  as 
deep  in  the  earth  as  the  flowers  rise  above  its  surface.  As  this 
plant  dies  to  the  ground  soon  after  flowering  and  remains  dormant 
for  the  rest  of  the  season,  it  is  most  conveniently  transplanted 
from  its  native  haunts  in  early  spring. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit,  Arisaema  Triphyllum^  proves  of  surpassing 
interest  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  spotted  sheath  enclosing 
leaves  and  blossom,  until  the  final  crown  of  scarlet  fruit  is  per- 
fected, showing  conclusively  in  its  various  transitions  the  neces- 
sity of  following  the  plant  through  all  the  stages  of  growth  if  we 
would  learn  even  the  rudiments  of  its  history. 

Doctor  Torrey  once  made  the  assertion  that  the  green  flowers 
were  staminate,  the  dark  striped  ones  pistillate;  modern  observa^ 
tion,  however,  indicates  that  while  no  ironclad  rule  in  regard  to 
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coloring  can  yet  be  formulated,  a  large  proportion  of  the  robust 
specimens  are  pistillate,  and  consequently  fruit-bearing  plants, 
while  the  smaller  individuals  produce  only  staminate  flowers, 
which  soon  wither  and  are  seen  no  more  during  the  season.  While 
a  native  of  the  bog,  ordinary  garden  soil,  preferably  with  slight 
shade,  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  needs. 

The  lady's-slipper  increases  slowly  in  cultivation,  and  is  per- 
haps too  expensive  a  luxury  for  the  amateur,  however  much  it 
may  be  admired,  at  least  unless  this  plant  is  more  than  usually 
abundant  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Trilliums  are  more  widely 
distributed,  and  while  they,  too,  increase  slowly,  they  seldom  fail 
to  bloom.  In  certain  localities  this  plant  has  of  late  suffered  from 
a  wholesale  placking  of  the  blossoms, —  and  with  them  the  leaves 
—  on  Memorial  Day,  thus  depriving  it  of  its  entire  breathing 
apparatus  ere  the  bulb  is  matured.  Just  a  word  of  caution  against 
this  indulgence  it  is  hoped  may  effect  the  much  needed  reform. 

The  wad  columbine,  Aquilegia  Canadensis^^  is  easily  grown 
from  root  or  seed,  and  has  been  given  prominence  of  late  as  one 
of  the  most'available  candidates  for  the  national  emblem.  Children 
delight  in  watching  the  bees  sip  from  the  deep  cups,  and  later 
learn  how  they  sometimes  outwit  the  blossom  in  their  scheme  for 
securing  cross-fertilization  by  perforating  the  tube,  and  thus  steal- 
ing the  sweets  from  the  pantry  window  instead  of  entering  at  the 
legitimate  door  and  accepting  the  banquet  in  the  dining-room  as 
prepared  by  the  host. 

Then  there  are  the  violets :  white,  yellow  and  blue,  stemmed 
and  stemless,  long-spurred  and  short-spurred,  an  assortment  over 
the  classification  of  which  botanists  are  now  puzzling.  Some  of 
these,  notably  the  common  blue  stemless  violets  of  the  meadow, 
blossom  profusely  in  early  summer  and  later  seem  to  rest;  but 
closer  examination  shows  them  still  laden  with  blossoms,  now 
small  and  apetalous,  yet  producing  an  abundance  of  seed.  These 
<5leistogamous  flowers  are  also  common  to  the  touch-me-not  and 
some  of  the  polygalas,  and  suggest  topics  that  may  be  enlarged 
upon  with  profit.  The  artistic  markings  or  "honey  guides"  and 
the  evolution  of  the  garden  pansy  naturally  associate  themselves 
with  the  study  of  the  violet. 

Meadow  rue,  wild  indigo,  Canada  lily,  loosestrife,  aster, 
golden-rod,  and  closed  gentian  thrive  alike  in  almost  any  location. 
Add  to  these  the  feathery  virginVbower  and  orange-scarlet  bitter- 
sweet, and  behold  in  flower  or  fruit  a  calendar  for  almost  the 
•entire  year,  though  the  above  list  is  far  from  exhaustive. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  giving  of  recommendations  is  a  subject  worthy  the  most  care- 
fal  consideration.  How  easy  it  is  to  overstate  the  applicant's 
good  qualities.  How  haixl  it  is  for  some  persons  to  do  an  applicant 
Justice  all  around  when  cognizant  of  some  weak  point.  We  are  per- 
mitted to  print  the  substance  of  two  letters  concerning  the  same  young 
lady,  received  in  the  same  mail,  recently,  by  a  Boston  teachers'  agency. 
The  authors  of  these  letters  are  both  college  professors.     One  writes  i 

"  Miss has  done  weak  (perhaps  poor  is  the  adj.  to  use)  work 

in  Spanish.     She  is  inaccurate  and  seemingly  indifferent.     I  do  not  well 
see  how  she  can  become  a  good  teacher."     The  other  writes :     '^  As  to- 

the  character  of  Miss ,  I  am  confident  you  will  have  no  teacher 

on  your  register  superior  to  her  in  mental  or  moral  character.     Happy 
I  am  sure  the  High  School  will  be  that  may  be  helped  by  her  influence." 

THE  New  Era^  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  afraid  that  New  England  is 
degenerating,  because  of  certain  statements  made  by  Governor 
Rollins  of  New  Hampshire,  in  his  Fast  Day  Proclamation.  It  makes 
him  responsible  for  such  a  charge  as  this :  ^'  There  are  cities  (in  New 
Hampshire)  where  no  Sunday  bell  sends  forth  its  solemn  sounds  from 
January  to  January."  This  is  an  exaggeration.  Governor  Rollins,  bo 
far  as  we  have  read  his  woixls,  and  we  have  carefully  read  his  Proclama- 
tion, made  no  such  charge  against  cities.  There  are  few  cities  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  we  know  of  none  without  church  bells ;  but  there  are 
churches  in  that  state  which  have  none.  There  are  few  states  so  well 
provided  with  churches  as  New  Hampshire.  But  there  are  scattered 
settlements  in  the  mountainous  regions,  sparsely  peopled,  where  it  is 
difficult  to  sustain  churches.  Still  New  Hampshire  is  not  worse  than 
other  states  of  the  Union  through  which  mountains  run.  We  doubt  not 
every  statement  made  about  New  Hampshire  can  be  paralleled  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Governor  Rollins  did  well  to  call  attention  to  this  state  of 
things  in  his  state  and  to  arouse  the  religious  elements  to  do  all  possi- 
ble to  meet  the  danger.  But  this  condition  obtains  in  very  many  rural 
communities,  and  those  who  would  throw  stones  at  New  Hampshire  had 
better  make  sure  first  that  a  worse  state  of  things  does  not  exist  in  their 
own  states.     To  call  attention  to  bad  conditions  may  be  the  quickest 
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way  to  remedy  them,  while  others,  with  less  moral  courage,  may  be 
unwilling  to  disturb  a  state  of  things  which  once  examined  into  would 
be  found  still  worse.  We  doubt  not  very  similar  statements  might  be 
made  about  educational  affairs  in  certain  places.  The  danger  lies  in 
wide  generalizations  from  few  and  inadequate  facts. 

OUR  readers,  we  feel  sure,  will  be  very  greatly  interested  in  the 
article  on  '^ International  Correspondence"  which  we  publish 
this  month.  It  was  indeed  a  ^^  brilliant  idea"  that  Professor  Mieille 
set  in  motion  a  few  years  ago,  this  of  having  boys  and  girls  learn  for- 
eign languages  by  letter  writing.  And  yet,  once  started,  how  natural 
and  fitting  it  seems.  Young  people  will  hail  this  new  method  with 
delight.  It  clothes  the  skeleton  with  flesh.  The  dry,  hard  task  changes 
into  a  source  of  enjoyment,  instruction  and  delight.  What  a  living 
interest  the  boy  in  England  or  America  will  take  in  French  or  German 
when  he  knows  that  a  bright  French  boy,  or  German  boy,  is  to  correct 
all  his  mistakes.  What  emulation  and  generous  rivalry  will  be  fostered 
that  his  own  letters  shall  not  exceed  in  mistakes  those  sent  him  from 
France  or  Germany.  And,  then,  how  much  more  there  will  follow  from 
these  tens  of  thousands  of  letters  passing  between  young  people  of 
different  nationalities,  customs  and  religions.  A  new  interest  in  history, 
in  geography,  in  literatures  will  flow  from  this  interchange  of  thought. 
It  will  wonderfully  quicken  the  mental  powers  of  the  writers.  They 
will  learn  of  new  customs  and  ways  of  living.  Social  friendships  will 
be  formed,  which  in  many  cases  will  lead  to  something  deeper  than 
mere  temporary  interest.  In  due  time  travel  in  foreign  lands  will  be 
much  increased.  The  bonds  of  friendship  and  of  lasting  peace  will  be 
drawn  closer  between  peoples,  and  the  unity  and  highest  good  of  na- 
tions effected.  Here  is  a  notable  field  for  the  educator,  for  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  or  Christian  Gndeavor,  or  Temperance  worker.  No  man  can 
foresee  the  possibilities  for  good  which  this  plan  opens  to  the  youth  of 
the  world.  If  you  wish  to  share  in  this  good  work,  communicate  with 
Prof.  E.  H.  Magill,  LL.  D.,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  It  is  a  subject  worth 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  your  young  friends. 

THE  movement  to  secure  a  better  method  and- a  larger  amount  of 
temperance  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts  through 
the  enactment  of  a  law  by  the  Legislature  prescribing  a  definite  number 
of  hours  for  the  subject  in  different  grades,  and  imposing  penalties 
upon  school  committees  who  might  neglect  to  comply  with  the  letter  of 
the  law,  failed  of  success,  as  noted  in  May  Education.  Although  a 
large  petition,  said  to  have  been  signed  by  over  40,000  persons  in  dif- 
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ferent  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  accompanied  the  bill,  it  was  opposed 
by  many  leading  educators,  inclading  the  Secretaiy  of  the  State  Board 
of  Edacation,  on  what  appears  to  as,  after  careful  investigation,  to  be 
sound  pedagogical  grounds.  The  chief  reasons  for  opposition  are  the 
following :  First,  a  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the  charge  *of  a  wide- 
spread neglect  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject  under  the  law  as  now  con- 
stituted; a  law  which  provides  that  ^^  physiology  and  hygiene,  which, 
in  both  divisions  of  the  subject,  shall  include  special  instruction  as  to 
the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human 
system,  shall  be  taught  as  a  regular  branch  of  study  to  all  pupils  in  all 
schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public  money,  except  special 
schools  maintained  solely  for  instruction  in  particular  branches,  such  as 
drawing,  mechanics,  art  and  like  studies."  This  law  was  enacted  in 
1885,  and  under  it  temperance  instruction  has  been  established  in  all 
the  towns  and  cities  of  the  state.  Secondly,  in  regard  to  no  other 
branch  has  the  attempt  ever  been  made  to  enumerate  the  lessons  to  be 
given  in  a  particular  period  or  to  prescribe  its  teaching  in  every  grade. 
It  seems  better  to  leave  such  details  to  a  well  settled  public  opinion 
rather  than  to  try  to  regulate  them  by  statute  law.  To  interfere  by  law 
in  regard  to  one  study  opens  the  way  to  a  meddlesome  interference  with 
any  or  all  branches  on  the  part  of  law  makers ;  whereas  the  case  is 
fairly  within  the  province  of  a  properly  constituted  Board  of  Education 
which  has  heretofore  secured  reasonably  satisfactory  results.  Thirdly, 
the  proposal  to  impose  penalties  on  committees  neglecting  to  secure  the 
definite  amount  of  instruction  in  the  several  grades  is  peculiarly  objec- 
tionable. It  is  a  radical  departure  from  the  settled  policy  of  the  state 
which  draws  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between  duties,  neglect  of  which 
brings  penalties,  and  those  that  are  strictly  within  the  educational  field. 
In  no  case  has  it  been  found  wise  or  necessary  to  adopt  this  method  of 
penalties  in  relation  to  such  matters  of  detail.  Furthermore,  it  would 
increase  greatly  the  difl9culty  of  getting  good  men  to  serve  on  school 
committees, — a  matter  which  is  sufficiently  difficult  already.  The  un- 
wisdom of  this  feature  of  the  measure  is  seen  when  we  reflect  that  it 
practically  makes  the  police  court  a  tribunal  to  pass  upon  the  relative 
thoroughness  of  instruction  in  two  or  more  studies  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  liability  to  a  fine  of  a  member  of  the  school  committee.  With 
the  spirit  of  those  who  wish  to  make  temperance  instruction  more  effect- 
ive throughout  the  state,  we  are  wholly  in  accord.  But  the  proposed 
method  of  securing  the  desired  result  does  not  commend  itself  to  oar 
best  judgment. 
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ARE  not  our  teacherB '  agencies  getting  a  little  beside  themselves  in 
the  laadable  endeavor  to  fill  the  schoolhoases  with  competent 
teachers,  by  their  present  method  of  tempting  every  friend  of  any 
teacher  applying  for  a  situation  to  place  himself  before  their  corporation 
in  the  attftude  of  a  devotee  before  a  father  confessor?  We  read  with 
absolute  amazement  the  circulars  with  which  we  are  bombarded  con- 
cerning our  own  knowledge,  impressions,  opinions,  and  most  intensely 
personal  conclusions  concerning  every  man  and  woman  to  whom  we 
have  been  willing  to  give  a  general  letter  of  commendation  as  suitable 
for  educational  work.  Pray,  by  what  right  does  a  business  corporation, 
naturally  seeking  its  own  interest  of  making  no  mistake  in  its  approval 
-of  applicants,  ask  me,  an  entire  stranger  but  a  personal  friend  of  the 
applicant,  to  give  such  information  in  regard  to  the  physical  appearance, 
manners  and  habits,  little  defects  and  eccentricities,  past  life  and  his- 
tory, —  indeed,  such  a  complete  ''sizing  up"  of  my  friend  |as  I  would 
not  give  to  any  human  being,  except  under  circumstances  involving  the 
most  intimate  relations,  acting  under  the  most  complete  sense  pf  per- 
sonal responsibility?  It  may  be  another  phase  of  the  ''  medisevalism  *' 
so  glibly  imputed  to  everybody  who  does  not  fall  in  with  the  ''rush 
charge  "of  the  "newest  new"  education,  that  we  are  old-fashioned 
enough  to  regard  such  an  application  as  bordering  on  impertinence ;  at 
least  holding  before  a  correspondent  a  temptation  to  do  what  has  always 
been  regai'ded  in  good  society  not  only  a  breach  of  good  manners,  but 
a  giving  away  of  all  the  sanctity  of  personal  friendship  to  another  for 
his  own  pecuniary  benefit.  We  advise  every  person  who  receives  one 
of  these  astounding  applications  from  a  teachei-s'  agency  to  send,  instead 
of  answers  to  this  string  of  questions,  a  fair  testimonial,  such  as  he  can 
honestly  put  on  paper ;  accompanied  with  a  protest  against  this  inva- 
sion of  personality.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  the  physical  measure  of 
every  young  woman  student  at  Wellesley  or  Harvard  pigeon-holed  in 
the  desk  of  her  expert  professor  of  gymnastics.  But  when  every  young 
woman  who  applies  for  a  situation  as  teacher  encounters  the  risk  of 
having  her  entire  mental,  moral,  social  and  personal  characteristics 
stowed  away  for  future  reference,  perhaps  in  the  secret  drawer  of  half 
a  dozen  rival  teachers'  agencies,  the  matter  becomes  a  little  serious. 
Is  there  then  no  realm  sacred  to  the  personality  of  anybody  who  at- 
tempts to  serve  the  public  as  a  teacher,  and  does  the  new  education 
demand  that  body  and  soul  should  be  ransacked  and  the  unfortunate 
subject  of  investigation  be  tunied  inside  out,  all  for  the  glory  of  sci- 
ence or  the  furtherance  of  the  newest  new  in  the  schoolroom  ?  We 
may  be  all  wrong ;  but  really  we  wish  to  know  if  there  is,  anywhere,  a 
limit  to  this  assumption  of  an  omniscient  expertism  that  ravages  every 
iQOok  and  comer  of  our  human  life  in  search  of  "  something  new"? 
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ORIGIN  OF  FAMILIAR  NAMES. 

JOHN  FRANKLIN  OOWAN,  D.  D.p  BOSTON. 

THE  familiar  names  of  things  about  the  house  have  originated  in* 
half  a  dozen  different  languages. 

''House"  itself  is  plain  Anglo-Saxon,  *' ^ws,"  but  residence  is  a 
Latin  word  which  comes  from  "  sedeo,  sit,"  prefix  "re"  having  the 
force  of  sitting  again  or  continuing  to  sit,  or  being  settled  or  permanent 
fixtures.  Another  word  standing  for  a  certain  kind  pf  house,  ''  man- 
sion," is  from  the  old  French  "  maneo^  to  stay." 

When  we  come  to  the  various  rooms  of  the  hoose,  we  find  that 
*' parlor"  is  from  the  Scotch  "jparZe,  to  talk."  It  was  originally,  as- 
now,  the  room  where  guests  were  taken  for  conversation,  the  *'talk 
room."  Our  words  '*  parley"  and  ''  parliament"  come  from  the  same 
source! 

''Pantry"  comes  from  "panias,"  Latin  for  bread  —  "bread  room." 
"Buttery"  is  another  word  used  in  some  sections  of  our  country  for 
the  room  where  provisions  are  kept.  Do  you  guess  that  it  meant  orig- 
inally a  room  where  butter  was  made?  Wrong.  It  was  a  room  where 
the  butts  of  wine  and  ale  were  kept. 

'"  Kitchen  "  is  a  Scotch  word  meaning  at  first,  as  a  verb,  to  season  or 
impart  a  relish.  Once  upon  a  time  a  cooking  stove  was  called  a 
."kitchener";  so  also  was  the  cook.  In  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  was 
found  a  bronze  implement  by  this  name,  used  for  heating  water.  In* 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Monastery"  Brother  Hilaria  is  commanded: 
"Hie  thee  to  the  kitchen  and  make  inquiry  of  our  brother,  the  kitch- 
ener," etc. 

Our  word  '^  cellar,"  it  is  very  easy  to  see,  must  have  sprung  from 
underground  cells  or  dungeons.  Indeed,  the  main  use  of  the  cellar  in 
early  days  seems  to  have  been  that  of  storing  prisoners  instead  of 
potatoes.  The  other  extremity  of  the  house,  "  garret,"  is  derived  from 
the  French  ^^garite,  a  place  of  refuge,  a  watch  tower,"  such  having 
been  the  primitive  use  of  an  upper  story  by  the  few  able  to  own  build- 
ings pretentious  enough  to  have  garrets.  "  Stairs"  is  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  "«^cegrer,  to  climb." 

"  Chimney"  is  readily  traced  to  the  Greek  "  kaminos^  or  a  fireplace." 
"Eaves  "  is  the  modern  word  for  the  clipped  edge  of  a  thatch,  hence, 
an  " eavesdropper"  was  a  spy  standing  so  close  to  the  window  or  doo  £ 
crack  as  to  catch  the  droppings  of  the  eaves.     "  Ceiling,"  we  may  flat- 
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ter  ourselves,  is  only  another  form  of  the  Latin  *'  codum^  heaven."  A 
''closet"  is  simply  a  closed  place,  and  a  '*  cupboard,"  a  board  or  shelf 
on  which  the  cups  were  stored. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  derivations  is  that  of  *' hearth."  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  it  comes  from  ''heart,"  suggesting  that  the  hearth- 
stone or  fireside  was  the  most  loved  and  sacred  spot  in  the  house.  And 
so  it  is  sung  by  the  poets. 

The  "laundry"  is  from  the  Latin  ^-^lavo^  to  wash,"  as  is  also  the 
word  "  lavatory,"  sometimes  applied  to  a  bath  or  toilet  room. 

You  will  want  to  know  something  about  the  names  of  our  household 
furniture.  Take  the  "chair."  Before  chairs  became  common  in 
homes,  they  were  used  for  purposes  of  state  in  churches.  A  bishop's 
seat  in  a  church  was  called  in  Latin,  a  "  cathedra  " ;  from  this  "  chair  " 
is  derived.  Any  thick  cloth  was  called  in  Latin  ^^carpita."  Whea 
such  were  used  to  spread  upon  the  floor,  we  began  to  have  carpets. 

It  would  seem  that  "  curtain"  was  originally  ^^cortuSj  a  flag."  Pos- 
sibly flags  were  used  in  times  of  peace  to  drape  walls  or  windows  or 
screen  ladies'  bowers. 

"Bed"  comes  straight  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  do  most  of  our 
monosyllables,  but  "pillow"  is  apparently  of  Latin  importation, 
"jjwZmn?«s"  meaning  a  cushion,  although  it  may  have  come  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ^^pyle,  pile."  Our  mattress  again  is  French,  something, 
thrown  down,  when  a  bed  was  a  skin  or  rug  thrown  upon  the  floor. 


HTMN  FOR  GRADUATION. 

JOHN  J.  LOUD,  WEYMOUTH,  MASS. 

A  baud  of  sisters  linger  we 

Here  at  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
Hope  beckons  to  the  opening  paths. 

But  backward  still  we  gaze. 
Kind  teachers  fjiithful  to  their  trust. 

The  friends  whose  smiles  have  cheered  our  days. 
Half  sad,  half  joyful,  here  await 
The  parting  of  the  ways. 

Our  hearts  with  tender  farewells  thrill ; 

The  past,  more  than  the  present,  seems 
To  be  with  us.     The  passing  hours 

Are  but  as  waking  dreams. 
Whate'er  the  future  has  in  store 

Of  cloud  or  sunshine  for  our  days 
Sweet  memories  throw  their  halo  round 
This  parting  of  the  ways. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

STATUS   OF   ELEMENTARY   TEACHERS   IN    CERTAIN   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

Amid  the  many  and  conflicting  opinions  respecting  educational  prob- 
lem^,  there  is  universal  agreement  as  to  the  importance  of  the  teacher. 
To  secure,  at  least,  a  certain  average  efficiency  in  the  leaching  service 
is  therefore  the  aim  in  all  countries. 

The  English  system  is  peculiar  in  employing  pupil  teachers  and  much 
effort  has  been  expended  upon  this  unique  feature.  The  teaching  force 
as  a  whole  (numbering  130,773),  comprises  principal  teachers  who 
must  have  a  government  diploma  or  certificate,  assistant  teachers  who 
may  or  may  not  have  a  certificate,  and  pupil  teachers,  who  constitute 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  employed.  They  are  regarded  as  teach- 
ers in  training,  the  managers  under  whom  they  serve  receiving  a  grant 
from  the  government  on  their  account.  They  must  not  be  less  than 
fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  engagement,  and  must  be  able 
to  pass  an  examination  in  the  elementary  branches.  The  usual  engage- 
ment is  for  four  years  and  an  examination  must  be  passed  each  year  to 
•entitle  the  school  manager  to  the  grant  allowed  for  training  pupil  teach- 
ers. According  to  the  rulings  of  the  Department  the  number  of  these 
teachers  in  a  school  must  not  exceed  three  for  the  principal  teacher  and 
one  for  each  certificated  assistant  teacher. 

The  code  or  body  of  regulations  for  elementary  schools  prepared  for 
1899  by  the  Education  Department  contained  the  following  provisions 
respecting  these  apprentices : 

"  After  the  first  of  January,  1900,  no  pupil  teacher  will  be  recognized 
in  a  school  in  which  there  are  not  at  least  two  adult  teachers  employed, 
<3xcept  with  the  special  consent  of  the  Inspector. 

"The  number  of  pupil  teachers  recognized  in  a  school  may  not  ex- 
ceed two  (or,  in  the  case  of  pupil  teachers  already  recognized,  three) 
for  the  Principal  Teacher." 

This  provision  had  the  double  purpose  of  improving  the  schools  and 
relieving  the  strain  on  the  pupil  teachers. 

They  were  declared  by  Sir  John  Gorst,  who  submitted  the  CJode  to 
Parliament,  to  be  veritable  "  school  drudges,"  at  least,  in  the  rural 
schools.  He  says,  *'  They  have  to  go  to  school  early,  often  walking  a 
long  distance.  They  have  to  remain  behind  when  the  other  children  go 
home.  They  get  their  instruction  partly  before  school ;  partly  during 
the  play  hours,  when  the  other  children  are  in  the  playground ;  partly 
during  the  dinner  hour,  when  other  children  are  eating  their  dinner ; 
and  partly  after  the  instruction  is  closed.  It  is  teaching  given  by  a 
tired  teacher  to  a  tired  pupil.  They  have  none  of  the  advantages 
which  the  pupil  teachers  in  the  great  towns  have  —  no  science  classes 
within  reach,  no  pupil  teacher  centers  where  they  can  receive  higher 
instruction,  and,  in  far  too  great  a  number  of  cases,  the  pupil  teacher 
in  the  country  has  no  chance  of  ever  rising  in  the  profession." 
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The  system  proposed  by  the  new  code  called  for  a  larger  proportion 
of  adult  or  salaried  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  by  reducing  the 
number  of  pupil  teachers  lessened  the  grant  that  might  be  obtained  by 
the  individual  school  for  their  training.  The  rural  schools  are  largely 
parochial  and  the  forces  that  support  these  schools  as  against  the  pub- 
lic schools  opposed  the  new  ruling,  which  was  rejected  finally  in  the 
House  by  a  majority  of  eighty  votes.  The  measure  becomes  thus  part 
of  the  history  of  the  struggle  now  going  on  between  the  friends  of  a 
progressive  public  school  policy  and  the  advocates  of  clerical  control 
and  dogmatic  teaching. 

The  excellence  of  the  German  school  system  is  universally  recognized, 
but  serious  complaints  have  lately  arisen  respecting  the  qualification  of 
German  teachers.  The  grounds  of  complaint  were  reviewed  recently 
by  Dr.  Rein,  of  Jena,  in  a  notable  address  before  the  Teachers'  Con- 
gress, held  at  Breslau,  Easter  week. 

Dr.  Rein  stated  that  the  teachers  are  justly  charged  with  meagre 
attainments,  and  that  their  education  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  schools.  The  farther  the  people  are  removed 
from  the  religious  ideal  the  more  necessary  it  is,  he  says,  that  the 
teacher  should  be  able  to  fill  the  place  of  the  priest,  but  the  majority  of 
teachers  are  by  no  means  prepared  for  this  high  mission. 

As  to  the  means  for  realizing  the  ideal  desired.  Dr.  Rein  says,  first, 
the  financial  and  social  status  of  the  teachers  should  be  improved; 
second,  clearer  distinction  should  be  made  betv^een  their  general  edu- 
cation and  their  special  training.  The  general  education  should  be 
completed  before  the  special  is  undertaken.  For  the  former,  the  ele- 
mentary school  followed  by  a  high  school  course,  that  is,  twelve  years 
of  study,  would  suffice.  The  normal  school  should  be  relieved  of  all 
purely  academic  effort  having  simply  the  character  of  a  special  school 
of  pedagogy.  Under  the  present  system,  according  to  Dr.  Rein,  the 
Prussian  normal  school  gives  twenty-eight  hours  a  week  in  the  lowest 
class  to  general  education,  twenty-seven  hours  in  the  second  class,  and 
sixteen  in  the  highest,  and  to  pedagogy,  only  two,*  three  and  seven 
hours  respectively.  To  this  disproportionate  time.  Dr.  Rein  attributes 
the  feeble  results  accomplished  by  th^  professional  coui-se.  He  insists 
further,  that  the  universities  should  be  open  as  they  are  in  Saxony  to 
the  teachers  and  professors  of  normal  schools  who  wish  to  extend  their 
own  education. 

Dr.  Rein  pointed  out  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  French  system 
which  maintains  two  higher  normal  schools,  one  for  men,  the  other  for 
women,  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  primary  normal  schools.  The  pro- 
fessors of  the  superior  normal  school  for  men  at  Saint  Cloud  are  uni- 
versity graduates  who  carry  the  spirit  of  culture  into  their  work  and 
help  to  raise  the  whole  tone  of  primary  education.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  apply  this  system  to  Prussia,  but  the  Prussian  government  has 
attempted  to  improve  the  provision  for  training  teachers  by  establishing 
for  their  benefit  special  courses  at  Berlin  under  the  charge  of  university 
men.  This  experiment  began  in  1896-*97,  with  an  attendance  of 
twenty-four,  which  has  increased  the  present  year  to  forty. 
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In  Wtiriemberg,  efforts  for  improving  the  qaalitj  of  the  teaching  ser- 
vice have  led  to  a  new  scheme  of  examinations.  These  consist  of  two 
stages,  the  firet  admitting  the  candidate  for  temporary  service,  and  the 
second  to  full  position  as  a  teacher.  The  programs  introduce  two  im- 
portant modifications  into  the  examinations ;  religious  instruction  which 
formerly  held  the  first  place  is  placed  second  on  the  list,  and  pedagogy 
advanced  to  the  first  place.  Music  (including  singing,  the  organ, 
violin  and  harmony)  is  made  less  prominent,  and  the  two  last  divisions 
are  optional.  Holh  of  these  changes  are  regarded  as  indications  of  the 
purpose  to  separate  the  school  service  from  the  religious  ser\nce. 

French  teachers  are  characterized  by  devotion  and  enthusiasm,  and 
when  well  trained,  which  is  the  case  with  a  very  large  proportion  of 
those  in  the  public  service,  their  instruction  is  &t  once  clear,  precise  and 
interesting. 

To  have  full  recognition  as  a  teacher,  one  must  possess  a  government 
diploma  or  an  equivalent  title.  There  are  two  grades  of  diplomas,  the 
*'  brevet  616mentaire  "  and  the  ''  brevet  sup6rieure." 

As  shown  by  the  latest  statistics,  a  very  large  proportion  of  teachers 
have  secured  these  diplomas.  In  the  public  schools  out  of  a  total  of 
53,487  masters,  41,889  had  the  brevet  616mentaire,  13,456  the  brevet 
sup^rieure,  while  142  had  neither;  of  46,63;S  women  teachers,  33,624 
iiad  the  inferior  diploma,  9,748  the  superior,  and  3,261  neither.  This 
gives  in  a  grand  total  of  100,120  teachers,  only  3  1-3  per  cent, 
without  diplomas.  The  proportion  for  clerical  schools  is  larger,  being 
17  percent,  on  a  total  of  44,187.  It  is  to  be  noted  farther  that  the 
masters  reported  as  having  no  diplomas  are  in  nearly  every  case  uni- 
versity graduates  with  the  degree  of  licentiate  or  even  of  doctor,  either 
of  which  is  regarded  as  a  full  equivalent  for  the  teacher's  diploma. 
Many  of  these  university  men  are  engaged  in  the  superior  primary  or 
high  schools.    . 

Ontario  has  devised  an  excellent  system  for  securing  efl9cient  teachers 
throughout  the  pcovince  and  stands  deservedly  high  in  this  respect. 
The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  service  are  the  same  for  men  and 
women.  The  candidate  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  ex- 
cellent moral  character,  and  must  pass  successfully  an  examination  for 
a  government  certificate.  These  certificates  are  of  three  classes ;  the 
first  and  second  class  are  valid  during  good  behavior,  the  third  class 
certificate  is  valid  for  three  years  only.  All  three  are  valid  throughout 
the  province.  In  remote  districts,  where  the  population  is  scarce  and 
the  facilities  for  training  teachers  somewhat  limited,  temporary  certifi- 
•cates  may  be  issued  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  which  are  of  value  in 
the  district  only  and  under  similar  circumstances,  the  third  class  certifi- 
cate may  be  extended  beyond  the  three  years'  limit.  Thus  virtually, 
no  teacher  is  employed  without  guaranties  of  efiSciency.  In  1897  the 
number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  province  was  9,12.8 ;  of 
these,  4  per  cent,  had  first  class  certificates;  37  per  cent.,  second  class; 
48.8  per  cent.,  thiixl  class,  leaving  the  small  proportion  of  10.2  per 
^ent.  who  had  only  temporary  or  extended  certificates. 

A.   T.   s. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  pabllshers  of  Education  will  send,  poat- 
•pi^d  on  receipt  of  the  price*  any-  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Stars  and  Telescopks.  A  HaDd-book  of  Popular  Astronomy.  By  David  P. 
:Todd,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Professor  Todd,  of  Amherst  College,  has  attained  an  envi- 
able reputation  as  a  popular  writer  on  astronomy,  and  this  book  will  add  to  that 
reputation.  It  is  founded  on  the  ninth  edition  of  Lynn^s  Celestial  Motions,  but 
this  by  no  means  implies  any  lack  of  originality,  Rather  it  is  a  suggestion  of  the 
author^ 8  modesty.  The  first  chapter  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
astronomical  discovery,  then  we  have  a  chapter  on  the  earth,  another  on  the  moon, 
the  calendar,  the  astronomical  relations  of  light,  the  sun,  solar  physics,  eclipses, 
the  solar  system,  the  planets,  the  '*  Ruddy  Planet,"  comets,  meteoric  bodies,  the 
constellations,  the  cosmogony,  the  fixed  stars,  telescopes  and  how  to  use  them. 
There  are  numerous  illustrations  which  are  generally  of  a  high  order.  The  text  is 
scientific  yet  simple  and  popularly  descriptive.  The  book  supplies  the  latest 
information  on  this  fascinating  subject  and  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated  that 
with  many  duties  as  a  teacher  and  a  discoverer  he  has  found  time  to  make  his 
work  count  for  the  direct  diffusion  of  popular  knowledge  on  this  subject  of  univer- 
sal human  interest.  The  publishers  have  done  their  part  well  in  making  an  attrac- 
tive book,  which  will  long  remain  an  authority  on  the  leading  facts  of  astronomical 
discovery.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company;  $2.00. 

Synopsis  of  German  Grammar,  by  Edward  Althaus,  is  a  little  work  designed  to 
accompany  rather  than  supplant  the  regular  grammatical  text-book  in  the  class- 
room.  It  is  for  use  in  high  schools  and  colleges  and  is  not  an  elementary  book  for 
beginners.  The  author's  aim  is  to  make  it  a  work  that  will  be  referred  to  con- 
tinually during  the  student's  course,  to  increase  his  interest  by  giving  historical 
reasons  and  explanations,  and  to  aid  the  memory  by  giving  selected  classical  quota- 
tions. As  a  companion  book  it  will  have  immense  infiuence  in  determining  the 
student's  grasp  of  the  German  language  and  in  developing  in  him  *' a  sensitive  and 
trustworthy  feeling  for  the  language.''  It  is  a  keenly  critical,  scholarly  work, 
thoroughly  practical  and  usable.     New  York .-  Longmans,  Green  &  Company. 

The  International  Year  Book,  edited  by  Frank  Moore  Colby,  and  Harry 
Thurston  Peck,  is  uniform  with  the  International  Cyclopaedia.  It  is  a  notable 
book,  summing  up  and  describing  more  fully  and  accurately  than  any  other  book 
we  are  acquainted  with,  the  marvellous  achievements  of  the  human  race  in  this 
significant  year  of  grace,  1898-1890.  One  has  but  to  turn  the  pages  of  this  book  to 
recognize  its  value  and  the  fact  of  the  great  progress  along  all  lines  of  activity 
which  the  past  year  has  witnessed.  He  will  find  full  information  on  such  subjects 
as  the  Spanish-American  war,  Hawaii,  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  the  Dreyfus  affair, 
Liquid  Air,  Atmosphere  of  the  PUnets,  Wireless  Telegraphy,  Nicaragua  Canal, 
the  Czar's  Disarmament  Scheme,  Psychical  Research,  Roentgen  Rays,  Christian 
Science,  etc.,  together  with  biographical  sketches  of  Gladstone,  Bismarck,  Bessfr- 
mer,  Waring,  Seidl,  William  Black,  and  many  other  notable  persons.   The  volume 
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completes  the  International  Cyclopaedia  and  \b  edited  with  the  same  care  that  was- 
bestowed  on  the  somewhat  recent  revision  of  that  well-known  compendium  of 
human  knowledge.  The  ably  written  articles  on  Great  Britain,  United  States^ 
France,  Russia,  China,  Spain,  Africa,  Japan,  Germany,  India,  Korea,  etc.,  are  of 
great  value  and  timeliness.  The  portraits  of  celebrated  persons  are  alone  worth 
the  price  of  the  volume.  They  are  the  latest  obtainable,  and  bring  the  heroes  of 
the  year  vividly  before  the  reader.  The  book  has  obtained  a  sale  of  over  a  thou- 
sand copies  in  advance  of  publication.  It  will  be  delivered,  charges  prepaid,  by 
the  publishers,  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New  York,  for  83. 00,  cloth;  $4.00^ 
library  leather;  $6.00,  half-morocco,  and  $8.00  full-morocco. 

Going  Abroad  is  a  very  useful  little  book, —  packed  full  of  just  such  information 
as  one  who  contemplates  a  European  trip  would  like  to  know.  In  163  small  conot- 
pact  pages,  the  author,  Robert  Luce,  tells:  Why,  who  and  when  to  go.  Where  to 
go,  How  to  go.  How  to  travel  abroad.  How  to  stay.  How  to  s^e.  Somewhat  fin&n> 
cial,  Personalities,  Somewhat  literary.  He  gives  excellent  advice  about  seasick- 
ness, fees,  meals  and  cabins;  about  climates,  sight-seeing  and  study;  about  tickets, 
fares  and  bicycling;  about  hotels,  lodgings  and  housekeeping;  about  guides,  shop> 
ping,  letters  of  credit,  custom  houses,  clothing,  baggage,  food  and  drink,  guide 
books,  learning  a  language,  etc.  It  is  a  very  serviceable  book.  Robert  and  Linn 
Luce,  Publishers;  68  Devonshire  street,  Boston.  Price,  in  doth,  81.00;  in  paper, 
50  cents. 

Storibb  of  the  Old  Bay  State  is  a  capital  little  book  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks. 
It  begins  with  an  account  of  *^how  Captain  John  Smith  went  a-voy aging  ^*  and 
ends  with  those  historic  words,  which  we  have  often  heard  at  the  close  of  a  Gov- 
ernor's proclamation,  **  God  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. '*  In  the 
thirty  stories  lying  between  he  passes  swiftly  in  review  many  notable  matters  in 
the  long  history  of  the  state.  He  deals  with  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  —  Bradford, 
Standish,  Winthrop  and  Vane;  with  Revolutionary  heroes  —  Otis,  Sam  Adams, 
Hancock,  Revere;  with  Webster,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Wendell  Phillips,  John  A» 
Andrew,  Sumner,  Longfellow,  Mann,  Abner  Phelps,  who  pushed  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel  project,  and  Bell,  who  has  set  the  world  talking  through  the  telephone. 
New  York:  American  Book  Company;  price,  00  cents. 

A  History  of  the  American  Nation.  By  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin.  This 
belongs  to  The  Twentieth  Century  Series.  It  covers  comprehensively  and  carefully 
the  main  points  in  the  development  of  the  American  people,  aiming  to  show  how 
they  have  come  to  be  what  they  are.  These  main  outlines  include  the  struggle  of 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  for  si^remacy  in  the  new  world,  the  final  triumph 
of  English  influence,  the  foundation  and  development  of  the  English  colonies,  their 
gradual  preparation  for  independence,  the  growth  of  politick  ideas  and  govern- 
mental forms,  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  effort  to  keep  free  from 
**  entangling  alliances,^*  the  growth  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  and  the  culmination 
thereof  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  the  reconstruction  period,  and  the  gradual 
expansion  of  the  country  by  the  absorption  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oregon, 
California,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Pu6rto  Rico,  etc.  The  war  with  Spain  is  briefly 
treated  in  the  last  chapter.  The  work  is  done  in  a  scholarly  and  interesting  way 
and  the  book  furnishes  a  satisfactory  summary  of  our  history  for  school  use  and 
for  the  general  reader.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company;  81.40. 
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Education  by  Development.  By  Friedrich  Froebel.  Translated  by  Josephine 
Jarvis.  This  is  the  second  part  of  the  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten  and  the 
book  is  one  of  the  well-known  International  Education  Series  edited  by  Dr.  Wm» 
T.  Harris.  The  educational  principles  underlying  FroebePs  gifts  are  here  thor* 
oughly  discussed.  There  are  several  chapters  on  the  training  school  for  kinder- 
gartners  and  on  the  method  of  introducing  children's  gardens  into  the  kindergarten* 
In  fact  there  is  probably  no  other  volume  that  presents  so  much  that  is  of  direct 
interest  to  those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  teaching.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Company;  81.60.  • 

•  History  dp  to  Date.  By  William  A.  Johnston.  This  volume  fumisheSf  under 
the  covers  of  one  book,  a  full  account  of  the  war  of  1898  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain.  Its  causes  are  traced,  and  the  various  events  of  the  war  are  narrated 
in  their  order.  The  war  is  called  *^  the  greatest  war  of  a  century,  in  its  results,  if 
not  in  its  events."  The  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  is  given  in  full  and  able  com- 
ments on  the  treaty  form  the  last  chapter.  The  book  is  prettily  printed  on  excel- 
lent paper  and  tastefully  bound.  It  will  be  useful  to  students  and  to  all  who  wish 
to  gain  a  clear  conception  of  the  past  year's  wonderful  history.  New  York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Company;  81.50. 

The  Antioonb  or  Sophocles.  Translated,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by 
George  Herbert  Palmer,  Alford  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University. 
Professor  Palmer  has  achieved  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  translator  of  Greek 
classics.  He  is  an  interpreter  and  not  a  mere  slavish  translator.  He  makes  us  f  ee> 
the  beauties  and  the  subtleties  of  the  Greek  thought.  He  sees  so  clearly,  and 
describes  so  vividly  through  the  medium  of  his  own  perfect  English  that  the  reader 
hardly  regrets  the  absence  of  the  original  text.  This  is  a  real  gift  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  exercised  on  other  authors,  until  the  choice  gems  of  literature  that  have 
been  locked  up  in  the  dark  vaults  of  foreign  tongues  shall  be  brought  out  into  the 
light,  and  illuminate  the  English  mind  with  their  pure  radiance.  Boston:  Hough* 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Company;  76  cents. 

Collection  op  Poetry  por  School  Reading.  This  is  a  choice  collection  of 
verses  from  well-known  authors,  selected  and  arranged  by  Marcus  White,  Princi- 
pal of  the  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  Conn.  A  brief  biographical  sketch 
of  each  author  accompanies  the  first  selection  made  from  his  works,  and  there  are 
discriminating  notes  that  are  helpful  to  the  pupil  in  understanding  the  text.  The 
book  is  intended  for  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  years.  New  York; 
The  Macmillan  Company;  50  cents. 

Spain.  A  History  for  Yodng  Readers.  By  Frederick  A.  Ober.  This  is  s. 
timely,  scholarly,  compact  and  attractive  little  book  that  will  have  a  large  sale  and 
a  wide  reading.  It  avoids  difficult,  abstruse  and  controverted  points  and  weaves 
the  story  of  Spain  into  a  romantic  narrative  calculated  to  interest  the  reader 
whether  he  be  old  or  young.  We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  book,  and  at 
this  time  when  public  interest  has  been  so  generally  awakened  in  the  country  with 
which  we  have  been  at  war,  it  is  well  calculated  to  meet  a  felt  want.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Company;  60  cents. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  The  Mechanics  of  a  Cyclone.  By  a  Mechanic 
In  paper  covers.     George  W.  Tinsley,  Columbus,  Indiana. 
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Baby  is  the  brief  but  significant  title  of  a  very  usefal  little  book  by  Frances 
Sheldon  Bolton,  editor  of  Mothers*  Journal.  It  gives  sensible  suggestions  to 
mothers  about  babies,  and  will  help  many  to  a  more  intelligent  discharge  of  the 
responsible  duties  of  motherhood.  New  Haven,  Conn. :  Mothers*  Journal  Company. 

Thb  Song  of  Hiawatha.  By  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  This  choice  American 
classic  appears  in  attractive  form  as  the  latest  addition  to  The  Standard  Literature 
Series.  It  is  edited  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr., 
and  is  published  by  the  University  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

PrI^cis  De  L'Histoire  De  Frawoe,  gives  in  French,  the  outline  of  leading  events 
in  French  history.  There  are  notes  in  English.  The  book  is  by  Alc^  Fortier, 
Professeur  A  L^Universit^  Tulane  De  La  Louisiane.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;  75  cents. 

Lessons  on  the  Human  Body,  is  a  book  of  suggestions  for  primary  and  inter- 
mediate grades,  by  Mrs.  Ella  B.  Hallock,  with  drawings  by  David  C.  Lithgow. 
Many  of  the  leading  facts  of  physiology  are  related  in  a  plain  and  practical  way  and 
the  book  makes  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  same  subject  as  taken 
up  by  the  higher  grades.     New  York:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

Marriages  of  the  Deaf  in  America.  By  Edward  Allen  Fay.  This  is  a  laige 
Tolume  containing  the  evidences  of  a  painstaking  and  long-sustained  inquiry  for 
actual  facts  bearing  upon  the  transmission  of  defective  organs  of  hearing  from 
parent  to  child.  The  book  is  packed  full  of  facts,  statistics  and  inferences  there- 
from, of  the  utmost  scientific  value.  The  work  was  largely  one  of  love,  and  the 
author  was  peculiarly  qualified  for  his  task.  Students  of  social  science,  and 
especially  those  who  are  directly  interested  in  studying  the  law  of  heredity,  as  well 
as  those  concerned  with  the  care  and  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  will  find  this 
volume  the  most  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  of  any  upon  the  subject  Pub- 
lished by  the  Volte  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PERIODICALS. 

Two  important  sooial  stadles  appear  In  the  Jane  AtUmUe  Momtklpj  vis.,  The  Tenement 
Hoase  Blight,  by  Jacob  A.  Rils,  and  the  third  paper  by  Charles  Mulford  BobinsoDp  on 
The  Improvement  of  City  Life.^— ifcClure**  Maffturine  is  achieving  a  reputation  for 
bringing  oat  Interesting  aocoants  of  late  discoveries  in  the  solentiflo  Held.  Its  recent 
article  on  Liquid  Air  was  a  revelation  to  the  pablic.  The  Jane  number  has  an  aooount 
of  Marconi's  latest  and  marvelous  experiments  in  wireless  telegraphy.  It  is  folly 
illustrated. — Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  retirement  from  active  business  that  he  may  de- 
vote his  ffreat  fortune  and  equally  great  talents  to  philanthropy  for  the  remainder  of 
his  earthly  pilgrimage,  Is  an  excellent  example  to  wealthy  men.  Many  interesting 
facts  about  the  man  and  his  enormous  business  interests  are  given  by  E.  8.  Martin  in  a 

late  number  of  Harper**  WedAy. The  CeiUurjf  tor  June  has  some  seasonable  articles, 

among  them  one  bv  Henry  Van  Dyke  on  Fisherman's  Luck,  and  a  doxen  striking  pic- 
tures of  Niagara  Falls  by  the  artist,  Casteigne. The  Age  of  Niagara  Falls,  is  interest- 
ingly discussed  by  G.  Frederick  W right,  in  Appleiam*  Poptdar  Science  Monthly.  Mr.  Wright 
concludes  that  they  are  of  much  more  recent  origin  than  has  been  gimerally  supposed. 
-«— 2%s  Korik  Ameriean  Rettew  seems  to  be  taking  on  new  life  under  its  new  editor,  Mr. 
George  B.  Harvey « The  National  Cash  Register  Company  sends  us  a  beautiful  out- 
door art  edition  of  their  publication.  The  N.  C,  B.  It  shows  the  neat,  artistic  and 
hygienic  conditions  surroundinu  the  homes  of  the  employees  in  this  model  establish- 
ment at  Dayton,  Ohio. ChUd  lAft  is  a  new  English  quarterly  magaclne  for  kinder- 

gartners  and  all  interested  in  young  children.  Geo.  Philip  A  Son,  SS  Fleet  streett 
London,  E.  C. 
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Unrivaled  Books  and  Methods 


BALDWIN'S  SCHOOL  READING  BY  GRADES 

Famished  in  eight  books  for  graded  schools,  in  five  books  for 
ungraded  sohools.  The  most  attractive  series  of  readers  ever 
published. 

NATURAL  GSOGRAPHIBS        Elementary,     $  .Oo 

Advanced,  i.as 

The  only  school  geographies  having  corresponding  maps  drawn  on  the 
flame  scale,  and  showing  correctly  the  relative  size  of  countries.  Many 
other  new  features. 


School 
History 
ofthe 
United  8t€Ues 

$1.00 

Barneses 
National 
Vertical 
Benn^anship. 
Eight  Boohs 
mnd  Charts 

Miln^s 
Arithmetics. 
Elements      .30 
Standard     .65 

Carpenter^s 
Oeographical 
Meader. 
North 
America       .60 


NEW  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS 


HWaHAM,  MASS. 
Augru8t7-I8    1899 


CNlCAaO,  ILL. 
July  24-Augr.  4 


FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS,  SPECIAL- 
ISTS,   AND    GRADE 
TEACHERS. 


DEPARTMCNTS 


School  Music 
Drawing 
Physical  Culture 
Moral  Education 
Penmanship 
English 


Geography 
Arithmetic 
Methods 

Primary  Methods 
Philosophy  of 
Education 


Biceps 
Bational 
SpeUing 
Book. 
Part  I 
Part  II 


$.15 


Natural 
Course  in 
Music. 
Seven  Boohs 
Seven  Charts 

JPatterson^s 

American 

Word 

Bjook  .25 

Brooks^s 

Stories  . 

ofthe 

Old 

Bay  State     .60 


LYTE'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES.  Elementary  English,  $.85;  Elements  of 
Grammar  and  Composition,  $.60;  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion— The  sentence,  the  Iceynote  of  the  series,  is  considered  the  unit 
of  expression. 

OVERTON'S  APPLIED  PHYSIOLOGY.  Primary,  $.80;  Intermediate, 
$.60;  Advanced,  $.80.  Contains  many  important  medical  facts  not 
found  in  other  text-books.  Special  attention  paid  to  the  effect  of 
alcohol  and  narcotics.    New  cuts. 


For  Deacr^tive  Circulara  and  Special  l7\formation 
regarding  our  Publications,  and  the  HBW  SCHOOL  OF 
MBTB0D8,  pleaae  write  to 

American  Book  Company 

New  York      Cincinnati      Chfcagro      Boston     Atlanta     Portland.  Ore. 

PlMMe  mentloa  '*  Bdaeailon*'  in  ourreapondinir  with  AdT«rtla«n.    ,,     (  ^OOQIP 
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The  Highest  Grade 


JUSH  AND  GERB  _ 

^PIANOSnJ 


FACTORY :  WAREROOMS : 

Weed  and  Dayton  Streets,  Clark  and  Cbicago  Ayenue, 

CHICAGO. 


Boston  Wareroois,    521  Wasbington  Street. 

A.  J.  FREEMAN,  Representative  for  New  England. 
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THE  PERRY  PICTURES 

ThU  cat  does  not  show  the  real  beauty  of  these  pictures.    Send  for  samples  as  adrertlsed. 


1200  Sniijects 

All  on  paper  6^x8 
Inches.  Send  two  2- 
cent  stamps  and  men. 
tlon  this  paper,  and 
we  will  send  these 
four  pictures :  Horse 
Fair,  Baby  Stuart, 
Grand  Canal  and  Rl- 
alto,  Venice,  Whit- 
Uer. 


ONE 
CENT 
EACH 

Postpaid.    No  orders  for 

less  than  2ft  pictures. 
Be  sure  to  see  our 
School    SouTenlrs. 
By  far  the  best  ever 
published  at  the  price 


MADONNA  OF  THE  CHAIR. 
(Not  this  size  but  several  times  as  large.) 

Unprecedented  Premium  Offer  I 

FOR  A  LIMITED  TIKE  ONLY  WE  WILL  SEND  THIS  SET  OP 
lOO 


3E*XOrFTTZU51l 


Price,  Sz.oo. 


ALL  FOR  $1.40. 


one  year  (monthly  except  July 
and  August,  $1.00  per  year. 


This  offer  is  for  renewals  as  well  as  for  aew  subscriptions. 


Only  40  cents  more  than  the  price  of  the  Magazine  alone.  Remember,  these  are  Oenuine  Perry  Piotaies.— 
not  iaferior  Imitations.  Subscribe  now  and  your  subscription  will  begin  with  the  beautiful  ANNUAL  NUM- 
BER, 48  pages,  twelve  illustrations. 


THIS  IS  THE  PERRT  MAGAZINE  PREMIUM  SET. 


Ba!  y  Stuirt. 

CuuntCM  i'otockA. 

Singiiie  Boys  with 
ScroU. 

Argel. 

Virg  D,  Tnfmnt  Jesos, 
and  S(  John. 

Mona  Lisa. 

Mo&es. 

The  Fates. 

Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin. 

Sbtine  Madonna.  Com- 
plete. 

Madonna  of  the  Chair. 

Madonna  Graoduca. 

Madonna  of  the  Harpies. 

Apollo  and  the  Muses. 

Dcscrat  from  the  Cross. 

Induttry. 

Beatrice  CencL 

Marine  View. 

ChrUt  Child. 

Youth  Playing  Bagpipe. 


Sbep. 


iJy  the  River. 
Arrival    of    the 

herds. 
Children  of  Charles  i. 
Prince  Bahhaxar. 
Magdalen. 
Holy  Family. 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua. 
Portrait  of  an  Old  Wom- 

The  Night  Watdu 
Hosea. 


F.ntI  . 

The  Broken  Pitrher. 

Mother  and  Daughter. 

Landscape  with  Boat. 

Dance  of  the  Nymphs. 

Four  Kittens. 

Oxen  Going  to  Work. 

The  Sower. 

Labor 

Feeding  her  Birds. 

Coming  from  the  Fair. 

A  Stampede. 

Physics.  Public  Library,  Sheep. 

Boston.  Queen  Louise. 

Epic  Poetry.  Public  Li-  Head  of  Christ 

branr,  Boston.  The  Good  Shepherd. 

The  Gleaner.  An  Imperial  Courier. 

Automedon    with     the  The  Lion's  Bride. 

Horses    of    Achilles.  Penelope  Boothby. 

(Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  The  Old  Temeraire. 

Boston.)  Highland    Shepherd's 

A  Helping  Hand.  Chief  Mourner. 

Escaped  Cow.  Monarch  of  tlie  Glen. 

Madonna  and  Child.        Stag  at  Bay. 

THE  HAOAZINB  ALONB  FOR  $1 


The  Deer  Pass. 

Princes  in  the  Tower. 

Huguenoi  JLoveri. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn 

Winter. 

Hamlet. 

Cherry  Girl. 

Chorister  Boys. 

Caritas. 

Prophets. 

Prophets.   Amos  Panel. 

Can^t  you  talk? 

St.  Cecilia. 


Bast 

Victory  of  Samothrsoe. 
Mars  and  Cnpid. 
Diacobolas  ot  M  jroo. 
Perseus,  Head. 
David. 
SampeoQi 
Dewejr* 

.00. 


Mozart 

Beethoven. 

McKinley. 

Lincoln. 

Washington. 

Brown  ng. 

Shakespeare. 

LowelL 

Holmes. 

Whittier. 

Longfellow. 

Emerson. 

Bryant. 

Innng. 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY.  Maiden,  Mass. 

Tbemont  Temple,  Boston.  166  Fifth  Avbnoe,  New  York. 

Mention  this  paper. 
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THE 


Standard  /.  Dictionary 

IS  THE  MOST  COMPETENT  AUTHORITY  ON  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Send  for  Sample  Pages  to 

WARD  &  QOW,   Union  Square,  NcW  York. 

I — _— — 

The  Literary  World, 

In  Its  soth  Year. 

The  oldest  Literary  Journal  in  the  United  States. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Literary  Criticism,  Discussion,  and  J^'ews. 

Lidispensable  in  every  Public  Library. 

Livaluable  to  all  private  collectors. 

A  trustworthy  guide  to  all  committees  and  individuals  charged  with 

the  responsible  duty  of  selecting  books  for  others. 
Absolutely  independent,  honest,  and  outspoken. 

VOL.  XXX.    1899.    $2.00  A  YEAR. 

" /t  is  in  all  respects  an  excellent  periodical^  and  its 
circulation  skovld  be  as  large  as  its  merits^  which  are 
evident,'* — Edwin  P.  Whipple. 


Three  Months'  Trial  Subscription  for  Twenty-five  Cents* 


The  LiTERAKY  World  is  the  oldest  as  it  is  confessedlj  tiie 
foremost  journal  of  purely  literary  criticism  in  the  United  States^ 
Other  journals  make  a  specialty  of  literary  criticism,  and  there  arc 
one  or  two  *Miterary  monthlies,"  so  called;  but  as  a  fortnightly  organ 
of  current  literature  the  Literary  World  stands  without  a  rival, 
and  it  challenges  comparison  with  any  other  publication  in  the 
country  occupying  to  any  extent  the  same  field. 

E.  H.  HAMES  &  CO.p  Publishers, 

No.  14  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

99f^  Three  specimen  copies  sent  for  ten  cents. 

Please  mention  "  Vdaeatlon  "la  ooireBpondlnir  with  AdTertisers* 
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OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 


For  the  benefit  of  oar  readers  we  will  ftirDish  almost  any  magaxine  or  paper 
they  may  wish  to  order  at  a  discount  of  Arom  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  Here  are 
the  discounts  on  a  few : 


PXICB. 

OUB 
PIUOB. 

PmCE  WITH 
BDCOATIOir 

Foram,       .... 

18.00 

•2.80 

•5  60. 

Harper's  Weekly 

4.00 

8.70 

6.50. 

Harper's  Magazine,     . 

4.00 

S.SO 

6.00. 

Century,     . 

4.00 

8.75 

6.50. 

Atlantic 

4.00 

8.50 

6.26. 

Scribner's, 

3.00 

2.75 

6.60. 

St.  Nicholas,      . 

3.00 

2.75 

5.50. 

Journal  of  Education, 

2.50 

2.80 

5.00. 

Review  of  Reviews,     . 

2.60 

2.50 

5.00. 

MoClure's  Magazine, 

1.00 

1.00 

8  80. 

The  Independent, 

2.00 

1.80 

4.70. 

PUBLISHERS  EDUCATION. 

50  BRQNI FIELD  STREET. 

- 

- 

BOSTON. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CALCIUM  LIBHT  CO., 


Manufacturera  of 


and  Hydrosen  Qu  for  niumlDationt 


and  Stereoptloonf.  Caldum  Ughtf  for  Tableaux,  Procesiloni  and 
out  door  ninminationa,  with  Beautiful  Colored  Effects.  Stereopti- 
con  and  Lant«m  Slides  for  tale.  Experienced  operators  furnished 
for  illuslnted  lecture*. 

LABORATORY  o  WAT  8TRBBT,  BOSTON. 
Bnsinass  offices :     Fbbd.  Maobb,  9  Way  St 

John  J.  MoNamaxa,3S3  Washington  St. 
Hew  York  Office:  Brooklyn  Caldtim  Light  Co., 

zza  Front  St.,  Brookljm,  V.  T. 


All  Modern  and  Ancient  Languages 

TAUGHT  BY  CORRBSPOUDBVCB. 
Beginners'  and  Advanced  Coureee.    Reduced  rates 

to  Teachers.    Highest  References. 
AU  Interested  In  such  studies  are  invited  to  com- 
municate with 

NEW  ENfiLAND  COLLEGE  OF  LANfiUAOES, 

Boston ,  Mass .  lao  Tremont  St . 

If  your  subscription  is  in  ARREARS  kindly  send  us 
a  check. 
KA880V  4b  PALMBR,  50  Bromfleld  St.,  BOSTON. 


TBACHERS 

Tisiting  NEW  YORK  CITY  will  And  a  Clean.  Com. 
fortable,  Quiet  Hotel-home  at 

89  West  26th  St. 


MILLER'S  HOTEL, 


Recommended  by  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  Hon. 
George  A.  Walton,  Prof.  Calrin  Woodward,  Mr.  M. 
T.  Pntchard,  Hon.  Melvil  Dewey,  and  hundreds  of 
educators  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Louise  M.  Alcott  said,  "I  feel  so  much  at  home  at 
Millar's." 

Especially  adapted  to  families  and  to  ladles  travel- 
lini^  alone  or  in  parties.  Send  for  circular  and  special 
rates  to  teachers. 

CHARLES  H.  HAYHES,  Proprietor. 


LENTILHON  &  COMPANY, 

78  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


COLLEGE     AND    UNIVERSITY     SETTLE- 

MENTS. 

By  Prof.  C.  R.  Henderson,  D.  D.,  University  of 
Chicago. 

THE  BIBLE-SCHOOL: 

A  Manual  for  Sunday-  School  Workers.  By  A .  H.  Mo- 
Kinney,  Ph.D., Pastor  of  Olivet  Church,  New  York. 
OTHER  HAND-BOOKS  FOR   PRACTICAL 
WORKERS  TO  FOLLOW. 
A  Pocket  History  of  the  Presidents,  and  information 

about  the  United  States. 
Stepping    Heavenward  and   other    works,   by    Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Prentiss. 


Do  you     "-;:::.- 

ever  write? 


No  doubt  yon  do.  But  is  your  ipalUng  eUwaun 
correct  J  Do  you  hare  to  watch  out  so  as  to  arold 
those  humiliating  *' breaks"  which  conviot  one  of 
**  bad  English  "  ?  Are  you  svre  of  your  punctua- 
tion f  Does  composition  writing  oome  easv  to 
you  ?  —  letter  writing  ?  —  any  kind  of  writing  ? 
▲re  yon  glib  with  the  different  words  of  similar 
meaning  J  Are  you  up  on  the  etiquette,  the  amen- 
ities, ox  polite  letter-writing  and  business  corre- 
spondence f  Well,  with  the  following  up-to-date 
works  so  readily  obtainable,  no  one  iieea  be  less 
than  an  adept  t 

Bindt  tr  ydble'B  Ifew  SpeOer.    25c 

How  to  PuHCtutUe  Correctly.    25c. 

Sad  Enaligh  Corrected.    8(k. 

Compotttum  Writing  Made  Ea»if.    75c. 

LUxa  and  Oppont€$  {Syimqftna  cutd  Anto- 
nt/ntM).    50c. 

Hmd»  »  yoble'B  yew  Letter  Writer.    7fio. 

HIHBS  St  HOBLE,  PabUalien 
4-5-13-14  Cooper  Institute     E.  Y.  City 

SckooRtooke  of  all  pubUakere  at  one  ttore. 
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THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES  =^.%^ 


WINSHIP 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY. 


Prompt  Attention. 

CourteouB  Treatment. 


3  Somerset  Street, 


Fair  Dealings. 

Best  Equipmoit 

BOSTOH. 


WBSTBRN  OFFICE, 
Akron,  Ohio. 


Telephone,  Haymarket  1908. 
W.  F.  JARVIS.    AXVIN  F.  FBASX. 


T"E  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 


OP  BOSTON. 
288  Washington  Street. 


Recommends 

superior  teachen. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS  AGENCY  supplies  Prof eeaora,  TeMh. 
era,  Tutors,  Governesses,  etc.,  to  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families. 

Apply  to  MRS.  M.  J.  TOUNG-FULTOy,  23  Union  8q.^  New  Torh. 

The  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


WM.  0.  PRATT,  Manager. 


to 
ctrcs- 


fl^ /^    \^  r  j^  m  T     ff yT  ]^  T  g^\  M  /     That  a  arood  wajr  to  aecure  a  position  as  teacher  la  to  reirleter 
I  If  I     YfllJ      IVr\l  I W      the  ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  ?    If  not,  aend  forctit 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  24  Stote  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Educational  Exchange,  """^^sT.n'S.I^a""' 

I  desire  to  enroll  teachers  whom  I  can  consclentioasly  recommend  to  Boards  looking  for  suitable 
candidates  to  fill  vacancies.    As  far  as  1  know  how,  I  hope  to  deal  honestly  with  teachers  and  achooto. 

The  Exchange  will  not  guarantee  a  position,  but  will  endeavor,  by  all  honorable  means,  to  promote 
the  interests  of  those  enrolled  with  it. 


For  blanks  and  terms,  address, 


PACIFIC 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY. 


This  Is  the  only  Teachers'  Agency  that  makes  a  specialty  of  locating  teachers  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho.  The  manager  of  this  agency  has  had  13  years  ex- 
perience In  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  superintendent  and  Institute  lecturer  and  the 
agency  is  thereby  enabled  to  secure  unusual  facilities  for  locating  Its  members  to 
good  positions.  We  want  teachens  for  positions  in  normal  schools,  coiiegea,  oom»- 
trv,  graded  and  hiarh  schools  for  the  coming  school  year.  Many  of  these  plaoef 
will  be  filled  before  July,  so  register  early.  For  circular  and  registration  btoak, 
address 


PACIFIC  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


SEATTLE  (Latona  P.  O.),  WN. 


DO  YOU  WISH  TO  OO  SOUTH  ? 

Write  to 
The  NATIONAL  lEACHKRS'  ASSOCIATION, 

Box  663,  Atlanta,  6a.  Box  ao8,  Richmond,  Va. 


A  ichool  for  boTs  ai 

OtDCTS. 


WILLISTON  SBMIlfARY 

men.    Family  life  for  young  pupili.  dormitorlc*  for 

ation  for  college  or  butincM.  Laboratoric*,  librarira,  gri 
athletlr  field.  A9th  year  onene  in  September,  1999.  RBTrji 
Sawyrb,  A.m.,  Principal,  Eattha.i.pton,  Mau. 


TEACHERS'         original.    Bright.    Interesting. 
\X7/^DI    r\  Constant    Improvement. 

WORLD.  One  Sample  Free. 

NEW  YORK  Gin. 


8th  Year. 


13  ASTOR  PL., 


is  a  twenty-four  page  paper  publii^hed  weekly  It 
is  the  official  organ  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  as  well  a<«  the 
mouthpiece  and  authoritative  exponent  of  New- 
York  coaritv  in  everv  form.  If  you  want  to  keep 
thoroughly  informea  on  the  subject  of  charitable 
w^ork  you  can  do  so  only  by  subscribing  to  Chari- 
ties. Subscription  price.  $1.00  per  year. 
WllUam  C.  Staart,  Publisher,  105  SSnd  Str««t. 


TeacherSi^Students 

WANTED. 

Vacation  may  be  made  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Dignified  employment.    No  peddling. 

Address 

Eht.  Gr.  Comhandert,  O.S.B.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Physics 


-BY  THK- 


Laboratory  Method 

New  Apparatus  for  Inspection. 


L.  E.  Knott  Apparatus  Co., 

16  ASHBURTON  PLACE, 
BOSTON. 

Liti^yofAineriGaBLiteratiire 

(8TBDMAN  4b  HUTCHINSOV) 

11  Vols.    Half  Morocco.    New.    List  Price,  $06.   Alio 
Cloth,  $33.    At  a  very  low  price. 

KASSON  &  PALflER, 

50  Bromfield  St.,  Beaton,  Maas. 


♦»*•♦♦»♦>»«>>♦•>»>•♦»♦>♦•♦»♦ 


iCORTINA'S  SELF  INSTRUCTOR; 

!,«^^«  IN  20  LESSONS 

J   .  tudy.     Complete,  b«>und  $1.60.  . 

4     Awarded  Ftnit  I'rize,  Coluiublan  Expoflltion,  Chicago,  18M.    ' 
t  French,  Frances.  Sample  0  leeeonB,  80c. 

t  I  aMriiarcO   DV    ^»'"°  ^y  <*"^  original   and  almpto   ; 
J  LAIOUAOCO   Dl    method  those  unable  to  come  to  the  . 
^     PHONOfiRAPH       Academy,  and  have  most  perfbctin-: : 
i     r  iivivvwiifir  ■■       gtructlon  and  amusement  combined. 
4  Other  text  and  Imported  Spanish  Books.    Send  5o.  for  cat 

I  Cortina  Academy  of  Languages,  -  44  W.  34th  SL,  N.  Y.  ^ 


I  r  your  subscription  Is  in  ARRBARS  kindly  send  aa 
a  (beck.  » 

KASSOn  4b  PALMBR,  50  Bromfield  8t. ,  BOSTOll. 

TPaAUPBO  laia  iiTr  n  More  Vacancies  than  Teachers.  Teaeh- 
ItAbncKo  ffAmfcUi   ert' Agencies  of  America,  Wash.,  D.C. 

ROAD  •.  riAPS 

of  New  England,  New  Jersey  and  Eastern  New  York 
by  Districts,  price  as  eta.  and  50  eta.  Handsomely 
colored.  Roads  and  points  of  interests  all  shown. 
Suld  by  dealers  or  bv  mall.  Send  for  descriptive  Cata- 
lofftie.  Geo.  H.  Walker  4b  Co. ,  Litkocraphera,  Bngrm- 
▼era  aad  Prlntera,  160  Tremont  St. ,  Boatoa. 
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A  NEW  QEOQRAPHY^ 

THE  nVDUCTIVB  GBOGRAPHY  by  Chas.  W.  Deane  and  Mart  B.  Davis. 

A  complete  text  book,  up^^-date,  surpAsses  the  best  In  ase  In  conciseness.  In  simplloity  of  expression,  ts 
arrangement,  in  up-to-dateness,  in  convenience  of  size,  in  cost. 

Size  7x11  inches.    Sample  postpaid,  76c  each. 

TWO  NEW  SPELLERS 

THE  CLASSIC  SPELLER  by  J.  C.  Fernald,  Editor  of  Student's  Standard  Dictionary. 

The  ordinary- plan  of  making  the  dictation  to  fit  the  spelling  is  reversed  and  the  spelling  U  selected  fron 
quoted  extracts  of  Great  Masterpieces. 

Sample  postpaid.    Price,  Part  1. 15c;  Part  II.  80c. 

THE  STUDENT'S  STANDARD  SPELLER  By  £.  P.  Maxwell. 

A  drill  book  on  a  new,  practical  and  intellectual  plan.  Complete  drill  on  over  10,000  words.  No  words 
lielow  third  reader.    Over  400  lessons. 

Sample  postpaid,  25  cents. 

TOPICAL  MANUAL  OF  U.  S.  HISTORY 

By  W.  Alex.  Smith. 

192  pp.,  size  7  X  II  inches,  bound  in  cloth.    Writing  paper  for  notes  on  the  ''Library  Method.*' 

Sample  postpaid,  60  cents. 

PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS  IN  U.  S.  HISTORY 

By  C.  H.  Davis. 

The  qaestions  are  concise  and  logically  arranged.  They  are  comprehensive  and  cover  the  range  of  tht 
ordinary  text  book  in  this  sublect  including  Spanish- American  War.  Especially  valuable  for  review,  or  prep- 
aration for  regent's  examination. 

Price,  25  cents.    Answers,  25  cents.    For  examination  both  for  80  cents. 

THESE  ARE  ALL  NEW-~JUST  FROM  THE  PRESS. 

Circulars  of  any  of  these  and  our  catalogue. 

Potter  &  Putnam  Company, 

74  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 

MOONEY  BUILDING,  CHARLES  BLt)CK,  807  MARKET  STREET, 

BUFFALO.  DENVER.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HAVE  you  seen  the  new  STANDARD  ROTAfiT? 
It  is  as  silent  as  the  tick  of  a  watch.  I  have 
the  general  agency  for  the  Standard  Sewing 
Machine  Co.  The  product  of  that  factory  in  connection 
with  the  celebrated  <<  DOMESTIC "  makes  the  most 
complete  line  of  Sewing  Machines  ever  handled  from 
any  office.  The  new  Standard  Machines  make  both 
the  lock  and  the  chain  stitch,  or  Two  Machines  in  One. 
Machines  rented  by  the  week  or  month  and  sold  on 
easy  monthly  payments. 

HIGH  GRADE  BICYCLES  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
Cash  or  Installments. 


CHAS.   W.    KATTELL,  General  Agent. 

lomestic  Seiinii  Hacliifle  Co.,    aol    Tlie  StanM  Sewinii  lactine  Co., 

Telephone  2583  18th  St.  3  West  14th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Educating  the  Citizen! 


In  an  article  under  the  aboye  title  published  in  the  April  number  of  Education,  Mr.  Louis  T. 
Golding  x>ointed  out  the  value  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents  in  teaching  the  boy  of 
today  to  be  the  citizen  of  tomorrow.  He  said:  '^  What  the  citizen  should  study  is  the  aciual  gov- 
ernment as  administered  by  the  executive  and  other  officials.  The  best  light  on  this  subject,  in 
fact  it  is  practically  the  only  original  Information  at  hand,  has  been  shed  by  the  Presidents  them- 
selves. *  «  *  In  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents  the  citizen  will  find  set  forth  in  the 
light  of  their  time,  the  great  problems  that  one  after  another  have  been  solved,  and  whose  solutions 
like  great  stones  were  laid  one  upon  another  to  form  the  enduring  foundations  of  our  national  life.*' 

The  following  extracts  are  from  editorials  upon  Mr.  Golding*s  article  and  endorsing  his 
suggestions : 

'*Th3  average  oitlsen  le  quite  aware  of  the  deflclencieB  of  his  average  neighbor  in  the 
matter  of  what  we  may  call  citizenship  edncation.  *  *  *  A  writer  — Mr.  Ooldlng  of 
this  city— in  the  Boston  joornal,  Kducation,  pats  the  matter  In  a  lucid  crystal  when  he 
says  that  "the  need  of  this  country  today  is  citizens  who  know  why  this  Is  a  great  and 
prosperous  nation  and  how  to  keep  it  so.*'  That  is  It  exactly.  *  •  *  —New  To&k  Tri- 
bune, April  S8th. 

"  Mr.  Louis  T.  Ooldlng  of  New  York  has  just  published  in  Education  a  short  article 
which  Is  well  worthy  of  public  attention.  *  *  *  He  draws  the  conclusion  that  our 
greatest  present  need  is  more  and  better  civic  education,  and  he  thinks  that  we  should 
all  study  the  actual  workings  of  the  government,  especially  in  the  messages  of  the  Presi- 
dents and  in  other  public  documents.  We  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Golding  in  the  con- 
tention he  makes  and  we  take  pleasure  In  pointing  out  that  all  over  the  land  schools  and 
coUeges  have  for  the  past  few  years  been  endeavoring  to  furnish  the  kind  of  education 
he  demands.  *  *  *  In  conclusion  we  must  lay  special  stress  upon  the  recommend- 
ation  that  we  should  study  our  great  state  papers  more  than  we  do.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  these  papers  are  the  greatest.contrlbution  to  the  world's  literature  that  * 
America  has  made."— The  Chuhchm an,  April  22nd. 

"The  ideals  of  social  and  governmental  affairs  need  to  be  embodied  in  human  lives. 
Then  these  Ideals  take  definite  form  In  the  consciousness  of  society.  In  order  to  attain 
this,  Mr.  Golding  suggests  the  study  of  the  annual  Messages  of  the  Presidents  to  Con- 
gress. These  Messages  are  uniformally  neglected  by  teachers  as  well  as  others,  yet 
they  are  'a  part  of  history  and  more  than  history  for  they  have  sometimes  made  history.' 
*  *  •  The  attitude  assumed  by  our  Presidents  towards  living  Issues  is  essential  to 
an  understanding  of  both  the  issues  and  the  men."— Normal  Educator,  May,  1889. 

"Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents" 

IPUBLISHED  BY  AUTHORITY  OF  CONGRESS, 

Contains  all  the  public  Papers  of  aU  the  Presidents.  Illustrated  with  photogravure  reproductions 
of  the  portraits  of  the  Presidents  in  the  White  House.  An  encyclopedic  index  which  covers  every 
important  event  of  United  States  history,  colonial,  revolutionary  or  constitutional,  wakes  this  work 
of  the  utmost  value  to  the  citizen,  the  student,  and  the  educator.  Write  for  full  details,  sample 
pages,  etc.,  to 

AINSWORTH    R.   SPOFFORD, 

Committee  on  Distribution, 

Washington,   D.  C. 
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WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS'  LATEST        | 

PUBLICATION,  BNTITLBD  » 

OFFICE  ROUTINE  and  BOOK-KEEPING,  f 

Brings  the  practices  of  the  coantlng-room  Into  the  achoolroom  In  the  most  practical  and  faicln.  Wk 
atlng  way.  The  work  which  the  papil  is  required  to  do  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  ihat  done  by  ^ 
the  professional  book-keeper.  The  Toachers  which  he  handles,  and  from  which  his  records  are  » 
made,  are  Joe-similes  of  those  used  b  j  the  best  business  houses.  These  Touchers  are  aald  to  be  S8 
the  finest  that  have  ever  been  issued  for  school  purposes,  and  are  a  distinctiTe  feature  of  the  - 
publication. 

This  work  is  especially  adapted  for  use  in  the  Commercial  Department  of  Hl^h  Schools, 
Normal  Schools,  and  Academies.  It  has  been  introduced  into  a  large  number  of  schools  through- 
out  the  country,  and  in  every  case  is  giving  complete  satisfaction.  ' 

Descriptive  circulare  and  epecimen  sheets  free. 


-ADDRESS- 


WILUAHS  &  ROGERS,  PabMers, 

Rocbesten  N.  Y.  334  Dearborn  Ste,  Chicago,  111. 

NEW  ENGLAND  REPOSITORY: 
THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  SUPPJLT  CO.,  181  KINOSTOIT  ST.,  BOSTON. 


I 


A  Glorious  Opportunity  for  Agents. 

THE  PICTORIAL  ATLAS,  ILLUSTRATING  THE 
SPANISH -AMERICAN   WAR 

will  be  sold  by  subscription  only,  and  liberal  terms  will  be  made  to  active  and 

responsible  canvassers.    The  book  is  sure  to  outsell  any  other 

now  in  the  market. 


1.  It  is  the  best  and  roost  complete  book  on  the  subject— a  permanent  souvenir;  not  merely  an  ephemeral 
publication  of  temporary-  interest. 

9.  It  is  the  cheapest  book,  coneldering^  size,  illustrations,  etc.,  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  pubtta. 
The  colored  maps  alone,  in  ordinary  atlas  form,  would  cost  more  than  the  price  of  the  whole  volume,  and 
many  of  the  illustrations  are  sold  singly  at  $1.00  each. 

An  agency  will  be  worth  money  to  any  enterprising  man  or  woman.    Write  early  and 
secure  choice  of  territory. 

The  Pictorial  Atlas  Illustrating  the  Spanish-American  War 

is  issued  in  one  large  and  handsome  volume,  of  nearly  SOO  pages.    12  inches  wide  by  16  inches  long.   The  In^ge 
double>page  Illustrations  and  maps  are  IB  by  21  inches. 

Price,  bound  in  extra  cloth,  with' artistic  cover  desist,  four  colors,  $2.25. 
For  Outfit,  Terms,  etc.,  address 

GEORGE  F.  CRAM,  Publisher, 

130  FULTON  ST.,     NEW  YORK. 
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:  WANTED  TO  SELL 

1 

John  L  Stoddard's 


To  Teachers 

special  Price 

Special  Terms 

Special   Plan 

ACTIVE  CO-OPERATION  OF  ALL  OUR 
LEADING  EDUCATORS. 

i  GREAT  CHANCE  TO  HAEX  lONEI  EASILY  AND  LEGMATELT. 

LIBERAL  ADVANCES,  OR  SALARY. 

Balch  Bros.  Co. 

36  BROMFIELD  STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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Where  Are  You  Going 


This  Summer  ? 


BEFORE  DSCmmG  SEND  TO  THE 


iDternational  Steamship  Go, 

COMMERCIAL  WHARF.  BOSTON, 

=  FOR  THEIR  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER  "«?  ■ 


Eastern  Maine,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia 


and 


P.  E.  Island. 


jy-  THE  SCENIC  ROUTES  OF  THE  BAST.  _^ 

E.  A.  WALDRON.     -     GENERAL  AGENT. 
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.  .  .  RECREATION  THAT  RE-CREATES .  .  . 


NATURE'S  own  RESTOSER  FOR  THE 
^  TIRED  BRAIN. 

LET  US  TAKE  YOU  TO  THE' 


§  -       New 

^  Summer    §| 

I  Land      I 

I  By               I 

I  The 

I  ^^'  I 

I  COOL,  RESTFUL  NOVA  SCOTIA        I 

^     WHERE  YOU  WILL  FIND  SUCH  AN  ATTRACTIVE  AND  PLEASING  VARIETY 

^  OF  SCENERY  AS   TO  MAKE 


§S  YOUR     NEXT     VACATION 

^                             A  LASTING  MEMORY  OF  DELIGHTSOME  DAYS. 
^V  


P  The  Most  Popular  and 

1^  Direct  Route  is  by  the' 

'15 

Yarmouth  Line. 

1^    Present  Sailings  from  LEWIS  WHARF  every  Tuesday  and  Friday 
^  at  12  o'clock,  noon.     (Greatly  improved  service 

1^  during  the  tourist  season.) 

j||  Guide  Books,  Descriptive  Folders  and  full  information  by  mail  if 

Is  desired.    Uptown  OfBces,  201,   296  and  332   Washington  Street. 


!g  H.  F.  HAMMOND,  Agent, 


Yarmouth  Steamship  Co.  9  lAtnited* 
J^er  1,  Lewis  Wharf,  Boston. 
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TEACHERS  I! 


As  well  as  other  persons  contemplating  a  holiday  trip  for  the  coming  summer 

should  plan  to  visit 

The  ^a.and  of  Evangeline^     ^m^    NOVA  SCOTIA 
Via  The  Dominion  Atlantic  Ry.  Li 

VIA  YARMOUTH.  N.  8. 


Threemagnificent  ^^^^ 

twin-screw,  nine- 
teen knot  steam-  ^ 
ers 

YAS 
"PRINCE 

GEORGE,"  ^""^^ 

with 
"  PRINCE  ,p.  Yi 

EDWARD," 

NOSE 

*nd;  aU  pc 

"PRINCE  PRO 

ARTHUR " 

in  commission 
during  the  com- 
ing   season    be-  ^  ^ji^ 


BOSTON 

and  the 


are  elc 
ed  ai 
throug 
bining 
speed 

Provliices.  ^^^a. 


8.  8.  "PRIHCB  GBORGB.'* 

Delightful  Climate  I !    Beautiful  Seem 

AND  THE  MOST  HOSPITABLE  PEOPLE  IN  AMERICA. 

At  the  many  prettily  situated  towns  in  the  Annapolis  Valley  tourists  can  spend  the  si 

cosy  retreat  in  a  very  inexpensive  manner.    The  bracing  air,  filled  with  pure  ozone, 

greatest  appetizer  in  the  world,  and  has  made  the  **Land  of  Evangeline"  famo 

as  a  health  resort.     The  Poet  Longfellow  in   **Evangeline"  has  only 

faintly  outlined  its  manifold  charms. 

For  all  particulars  as  to  boarding  houses,  hotels  and  beautifully  illustrated  literature, 

A.  D.  HEWAT,  G.  P.  A.,  J.  F.  MASTERS.  New  Eng. 

126  Hoilis  St.,  228  Washington  St., 

Halifax,  N.  S.  Bos 
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Longfellow's "  Hiawatha." 


With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Prof.  Edwaed 
Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  is  the  December  issue  of  the 

Standard  Literature  Series. 


The  introduction  tells,  in  Professor  Hale's  lucid,  pleasing  way, 
how  Longfellow  came  to  write  ♦*Hiawatha";  the  Indian  legends 

in  '*Hiawatha";  the  land  of  **Hiawatha"  and  the  Indians;  poetic  192  PAfi^CS. 

form  of  **Hiawatha,"  etc.  This  number  also  contains  effective 
and  pleasing  half-tone  pictures  of  the  principal  objects  mentioned 
in  the  poem. 

The  following  of  this  Series  were  also  edited  by  Professor  Hale: 
Longfellow's  "Evangeline," 

Dickens's  "David  Copperfleld's  Childhood,"  ^^    ^-         'zilr* 

Irving's  "Knickerbocker  Stories,"  C/lOlll,    oUC. 

"Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure." 


Retail  Prices: 
Paper,  20c. 


Correspondence  respeotfully  •ollolted. 


BOSTON;  352  Washington  St.       |      gutaVyr;iei:r?aff.tyy,J?^t ^S: 

UNIVERSITY  •  PUBLISHING  •  CO.  MP\A/    VTfcDIf 

43-47  East  10th  Street,  l^Cr  VV        TVilV.IV 

.    .    .    Every  Section  of   ,    ,    . 

Eastern  and  Northern 
New   England 

Is  fully  lUustrated  and  deacribed  in  the  PICTUHESQITB  SERIES  Or  SUMUXK  UTSSATUSE 

Issued  by  the 

BOSTON  &  MAINE  RAILROAD 

The  Great  Railroad  System  of  New  England. 

.  .  .  THE  BOOKS  .  .  . 

All  Along  Shore,  Merrimack  Valley,  Southwest  New  Hampehire. 

Among  the  Mountains,  Lake  Memphremagog,  Central  HiusachasettSy 

Lakes  and  Streams,  Lake  Sunapee,  Valley  of  the  Connecticiit 

Fishing  and  Hunting,  Southeast  New  Hampshire,  and  Northern  Vennont. 

The  Monadnock  Region. 

Summer  Tour  and  Hotel  Book  Free. 

Any  of  the  above  publications  will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  2  cents  for  eaoh  bock. 


PORTFOLIOS.     New  England  Lakes.    Rivers  of  New  England.    Mountains  of  New  Englaad. 

Containing  over  30  beautiful  half-tone  engravings,  illustrating  scencB  covered  by  title,  will  be  mailed  apoa 
receipt  of  6  cents  for  each  book.    Address  Passenger  Department,  B.  &  M.  B.  B.,  Boaton. 


X>.  jr.  Jff^lMjeLTSTDlEMJElJBi^ 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Ageot 
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Best  Modem  Books 


ATWOOD'8  STANDARD  SCHOOL  ALGBBRA,  purely 
Inductive  method.  Unbiased  expert  teachers  call 
It  the  best  school  algebra.         Mailing  price,  # I  ."iM 

AT  WOOD '  S  BXBRCI8B8  IN  AL6BBR  A .  ConUln  u  th  e 
first  908  pp.  of  the  Standard  School  Algebra.  Pro- 
fuse in  examples.  Mailing  price,  8oc. 

STANDARD  SCHOOL  PHTSIOLOOY  by  R.  B.  Smith, 
M.  D.  and  Supt.  E.  C.  Willard,  Stamford,  Conn. 
It  embodies  the  best  features  of  the  best  modern 
books  on  this  subject.  Highly  endorsed  by  physi- 
cians, educators  and  temperance  leaflrues. 

Mailing  price.  $1.00. 

RBYIVAL  OP  BN6U8H  POBTRY  IN  THB  NINB- 
TBBNTH  CBNTURY,  by  E.  M.  Buckimouam, 
A.  B.,  Radcllffe.  Selections  from  Wordnworth, 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  Byron,  and  Keats.  Plates  of 
the  poets  with  fac-simile  of  handwriting.  Tables 
of  Dates  and  valuable  Bibliography. 

Mailing  price,  80c. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Testimonials. 

THE    nORSE  COnPANY, 
Publishers, 


.Boston, 
36  Bromfleld  St. 


rialn  Office, 
96  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


»200 


TYPEWRITER 


Insteli.      $50 
Cash,  net  $40 


OOMMEROIAIv  VISIBLE 

ii  more  than  ■  9100  machine,  aa  in  desirable  features  it  ezceli  any 
of  the  tKid  machines  and  In  fact  all  of  them  combined. 


Of  the  za  known  $100 
Machines  only 

1  ii  really  portable, 
a  can  show  simplicity. 

5  partial  Tisible  writing. 
$  interchange  ribbons. 

8  writ*  on  ruled  lines. 
4  do  good  iiili  ruhng. 

9  Indicate  the  letter. 

8  hare  a  light  touch. 
1  fitted  for  languages. 

9  auto,  paper  control. 
1  paragraph  indicator. 

I  permanent  alignment. 

6  partial  manfld  al'mnt. 

II  do  good  manifolding. 


Commercial  Visible 
Typewriter 

has  all  these  and  many  other  features, 
besides  a  dozen  no  other  machine  has. 

VISIBLE  WRITING 

UNIVERSAL  KEYBOARD 

Send  for  Cmtalogue, 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  terrHoxy. 

COMMERCIAL  VISIBLE 
TYPEWRITER, 

Broadway,  No.  300  H., 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


is  the  Name 


of  the  Typewriter  of 
"Beautiful  Work." 

YOST  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

61  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
50  Holbora  VUduct,  London. 
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JUNE,   1809. 


The  awful  holocaust  at  ths  burning  of  the  Windsor  Hotel  in  New  York  City,  recently,  has  set 
multitudes  of  people  to  thinking  of  the  possible  danger  from  fire  in  their  homes  and  places  of  busi- 
ness. Educators  in  whose  care  are  millions  of  children  should  be  especially  awake  to  this  ever- 
present  danger. 


Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston,  whose  text-books  are  well  known  to  good  teachers 
everywhere,  have  recently  moved  their  home  office  into  new  and  commodious  quarters,  taking  the 
whole  floor  of  110-112  Boylston  street,  next  to  the  old  public  library  building.  The  amount  of  the 
annual  sales  of  texi-books  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company  is  exceeded  by  that  of  only  two  other  school- 
book  houses  in  the  United  States. 


T?ie  Perry  Picture8  make  it  possible  for  children  to  see  and  own  reproductions  of  Ihe  world's 
greatest  works  of  art.  More  than  twelve  hundred  subjects  have  been  reproduced.  Four  beautiful 
samples  of  these  pictures  are  offered  for  two  two-cent  stamps  in  advertisement  on  another  page.  The 
Perry  Magazine  aids  teachers  and  parents  in  the  use  of  pictures  in  the  school  and  home.  For  a 
limited  time  The  Perry  Pictures  Company,  Maiden,  Mass.,  offers  one  hundred  Perry  Pictures  and 
tl\e  Magazine  one  year, —  all  for  81.40.     See  advertisement. 


In  Education  for  September  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  Ex-Secretary  State  Board  of  Education 
for  Massachusetts,  will  consider:  **  Relations  of  the  State  to  her  Public  Schools."  Hon.  Henry 
Sabin,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  will  discuss,  "The  Superintendent:  A  Dictator  or  a  Leader,  Which ?'» 
Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Cabell,  of  Minneapolis,  will  inquire,  **  Is  the  teacher  a  Proletarian  ?"  A  paper  of 
great  value  is  expected  from  Secretary  Charles  J.  Ryder,  D.D.,  of  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation; F.  W.  Chapman,  Fairhope,  Ala.,  will  treat  of  *»The  European  and  Non- European,"  and 
Mira  Burr  Edson,  New  York  City,  will  tell  us  of  **  An  Educational  Art  Training."  These,  with 
briefer  articles,  and  the  editorial  and  other  departments,  will  make  up  a  strong  number. 


WANTED.— Tw..  ediiratru  men  in  every  •■om-ly  l<«  rrpretent 

"  THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK," 

ft  neeeiiUjr  to  eveiy  UMuher  or  Cyclupasdia  U4«r    1,UU)  told  befor* 
publication.   Addretf 

DODD,  MEAD  It  COMPANY,  New  York  City. 


SUMMER  COURSES 

AT  THE 

lassaclmsetts  MMe  of  Tecluioli 


Instruction  will  be  fflvon  during  June  and  July  by 
members  of  the  regular  initnicting  tiAff  of  the  luBti- 
tute,  in  Architecture  (Including  elementary  Design 
and  Shades  and  Shadows),  Analytical  and  Organic 
Chemistry,  Biology,  Bacteriology,  Physiology,  Physlce 
(lectures  and  laboratory),  French,  German,  Mathe- 
matics, Mechanism,  Descriptive  Geometry,  Mechani- 
cal Drawing  and  Shopworlc. 

These  courses  are  of  special  advantage  to 

COLLEGE    STUDENTS 

or  other  persons  planning  to  enter  the  Institute  with 
advaDced  standing  in  September.    They  also  afford 

opportunity  '     *"    "  " 

proitssional 
stltute  laboratories. 

Circulars  giving  detailed  in  formation  will  be  mailed 
free  on  application. 

H.  W.  TYLER,  Ph.D.,  Secretary, 
491  Boylston  Sc,  Boston,  Mass. 


opportunity  to  TEACHERS  and'persoas  engased  In 
proitssional  work  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  In- 
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It  oub  bulletin  boabd. 

Sapt  S.  T.  Datton,  of  Brookline,  is  making  a  real  saccess  of  his  Training  Class  for  College  Sto- 
dents.  The  first  class  numbered  eight  young  ladies,  the  second,  eleven,  the  third,  nineteea,  aad 
the  fourth,  (1898-  '99),  has  twenty-five  members.  These  students  receive  the  best  that  pedagogy, 
theoretical  and  practical,  has  to  offer. 


National  Educational  Association,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  11th  to  14th,  1899.  One  fare  for  the 
roimd  trip  (plus  82.00)  via  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  and  Iran  Mountain  Route.  Choice  of 
diverse  routes  going  or  returning.  Stop-overs  allowed  and  side  trips  to  points  of  interest.  For  foU 
information,  address  any  agent  of  the  company,  or  H.  C.  Townsend,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket 
Agent,  St.  Louis. 


A  fitting  memorial  to  a  name  of  commanding  influence  in  religious  and  educational  circles  in  t 
former  age,  and  ever  since,  is  the  tablet  recently  presented  to  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Ger- 
mantown.  Pa,,  in  memory  of  Christopher  Sower,  father  and  son.  The  present  house  of  the  Chris- 
topher Sower  Company  is  doing  good  work  for  the  schools  and  for  the  public  in  the  prodaction  of 
text-books  of  a  high  order.  As  long  ago  as  1748,  the  first  American  quarto  edition  of  the  Holy 
Bible  bore  the  imprint  of  Christopher  Sower.  There  have  been  five  generations  of  Sowers,  Publisheis. 


The  educators  of  California  and  the  good  people  of  Los  Angeles  in  particular,  seem  to  be  doing 
their  best  to  make  the  coming  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  a  grand  succeaiL 
Bulletins  have  been  issued  and  widely  distributed  on  such  topics  as  '**  The  Easy  Way  to  see  Cah- 
fomia,''  **  Color  Effects  in  California,^*  **  A  Remarkable  Object  Lesson  in  Marine  Zoology,*'  etc., 
etc.  There  are  certainly  magnificent  attractions  in  the  direction  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  a  lazge 
army  of  teachers,  representing  the  brightness  and  strength  of  the  East  and  West  will  make  a  pil- 
grimage thither  to  attend  the  great  July  meeting.  They  will  receive  a  royal  welcome  and  lay  up 
stores  of  knowledge  and  inspiration. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY-NEW  YOKK  CiTT. 

The  professional  school  of  Colambla 
jr       t        »   University  for  the  ti-alnlng  of  general 
yltatytXv    teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  sup- 
-^  erintendents,  and  Instructors  In  nor- 

(clCllUat      mal  schools  and  colleges     Open  to 
both  sexes.    Fellowships  and  Scholar- 
ships amounting  to  $5760  annually. 
Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

.JAMES  E.  aUSSBLL,  PH.D.,  Dean. 


W 


ANT  GOOD  WORK? 


Then  work  for  the  U.  S .  OoV  t.    Over  85,000 
Positions  filled  through  Civil  Service  Ex- 
aminations.   We  teach  and  aid  you  to  secure  employ- 
ment.   Write,  inclosing  stamp,  for  information  to 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

STA.  B,  WASHINGTON,  D.  O. 


Harvard    University, 

(DBNTAI^  DSPABTMIENT) 

Boston,  M»aa. 

The  thirtieth  year  of  this  school  began  Sept.  29, 
1806.  Instruction  is  given  throughout  the  Academic 
jear  by  lectures,  recitations,  clinics,  and  practical 
•xerclses  uniformly  distributed.  Its  inflrmarie{>  are 
•pen  dally  and  operations  on  the  mouth  and  inser- 
ttons  of  artificial  teeth  are  performed  at  merely  nom- 
Inal  cost,  charges  being  made  only  sufficient  to  cover 
tbt  cost  of  materials.    For  information  address 

Dr.  CUQCNC  H.  SMITH,  Dean, 


Ma  Dftrtmonth  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 


Hoist  Water  Colors  io  Boies. 

FOR  SCHOOL  USE. 

Drawing  Papers,  Brushes,  etc 

WAD8W0RTH,  HOWLANO  &   CO.. 

(I  noorporated) 

8a  &  84  Washington  St.,  Boatoa. 

A  HOLIDAY  GIFT  of  permanent  intrinsic  valxte, 
whose  nse  daily  recalls  the  giver,  is 

The  Students' 
Standard  Dictionary 

an  abridgment  of  the  famous 
Foak  &  Wagnalls'  Standard  Dictionary. 

Sto,  gaa  pages,  cloth,  leather  back,  sise  9^  x 7x11c 
inches,  fa. 50;  sheep,  $4.00.    Indexed,  50c.  additioBal. 

The  English  Language  as  It  is  to«day. 

'*  A  Treasure."— <fio«f on  JourruU  0/  Education, 

**  KothlDg  in  the  same  field  can  excel  it.*'— ^'Myn  SagU^ 

For  sale  hy  all  Book-dealers,  or  sent,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO., 

5  and  7  East  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York. 
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Can  you  not  interest  some  friend  to  subscribe  for  Education  ?  We  will  accept  your  renewal  and 
tend  the  magazine  a  year  to  a  new  name  for  $6.00. 


Nova  Scotia  is  a  delightful  vacation  land  for  the  teacher  with  tired  nerves.  The  climate  is  cool 
and  invigorating,  while  the  movements  of  human  life  in  that  country  are  deliberate  and  entirelj 
free  from  the  push  and  hurry  of  modem  life  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  land  where  everything 
is  reasonably  cheap.  Good  food  and  health  conditions  are  guaranteed.  We  are  organizing  two  or 
three  parties  for  July  and  August,  and  if  you  have  any  thought  of  visiting  this  cool  and  delight- 
ful Province,  it  would  be  well  to  address,  for  any  information  you  are  in  need  of,  The  Assooiatb 
Editor  of  Education. 


Mr.  L.  D.  Wishard,  the  special  representative  of  the  Forward  movement  of  the  American  Board, 
wisely  suggests  that  the  reading  of  lives  of  such  men  as  David  Livingstone  and  John  G.  Paton  by 
thousands  of  business  men  would  greatly  increase  the  financial  support  of  missions.  And  he  adds : 
**  One  of  the  most  effective  methods  in  promoting  the  thorough  dissemination  and  reading  of  miB- 
sionary  literature  is  the  training  institute,  conducted  in  the  summer  schools  of  the  intercollegiate 
movement.  In  these  summer  gatherings  several  hundred  young  men  and  women  are  instructed  by 
expert  leaders  in  the  best  methods  of  conducting  inission  study  classes.  These  normal  classes  are 
the  secret  of  the  success  attending  the  scliool  df  correspondence.  In  these  days  of  Chautauqua  and 
other  summer  schools,  it  is  certainly'  feasible  to  gather  a  few  hundred  influential  men  and  women 
for  the  purpose  of  equipping  them  for  the  conduct  of  missionary  study  classes  or  Veading  circles  in 
the  churches." 


We  would  be  pleased  to  have  our  readers  correspond  with  us  in  reference  to  the  purchase  of  sets 
of  books,  typewriters,  bicycles,  etc.  We  could  often  save  them  money  on  purchases  amounting  to 
ten  dollars  or  over.  We  have  special  facilities  for  obtaining  such  goods  as  are  above  specified.  Try 
QB.     If  we  cannot  help  you  we  will  frankly  say  so. 


Annual  Convention 


OP  THB 


National  Educational 
Association 

USAI8EUS,MU'""^jr.i3.a.i4. 

Kates  Only  Half  Fare  Plus  $a.oo.    The  Lowest 
Priced  Ezcorsion  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Erer  Planned. 


Mde  Trips  to  tke  Qrana  Cuon  of  th0  Colorado,  the 
ToMmlte  Valley  and  Big  Trees,  the  Puget 
Souid  Coantry ,  Alaska,  the  Yel- 
lowstone national 
Park,  etc. 


The  very  low  rates  of  fare  made  In  cx>DDectlon  with 
the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Sational  BducaVional 
▲seociatlon  at  Loa  Angeles,  may  be  avsiled  of  not 
only  by  teachers  but  by  all  others  and  a  splendid  op- 

Krtnnitv  Is  offered  to  see  the  magniflcent  scenery  of 
I  Pad  no  Coast  and  the  Interior  of  the  continent  at 
little  cost. 

AddreflS  for  circulars  which  give  fall  details,  tickets 
and  all  desired  information, 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB, 

996  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 


New  Yoi i  HnlYersity 
School  of  Pedagogy 

Eeiii7HJacCracl[enLL.DXIiand^ 

TENTH  YEAR  BEGINS  SEPT,  27,189g. 

Advanced  professional  study  of 
Education  for  graduates  of  Col- 
leges and  Normal  Schools  under 
a  Faculty  of  six  Professors  and 
Lecturers. 

SCHOLARSmPS  AVAILABLB. 

For  catalogue,  etc.,  address 

Edward  R.  Shaw,  PI1.D.,  Dean, 

UNIVERSITY  BUILDING, 
Washington  Sq.,  New  York  City. 


FlMM«  mentloii  "Eda«atioii' 
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OUB  BULLETIN  BOABD. 


Five  oents.  Everybody  knows  that  Dobbins*  Electrio  Soap  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  tar 
thirty-three  years  it  has  sold  at  the  highest  price.  Its  price  is  now  five  cents,  same  as  oommoii 
brown  soap.    Bars  full  size,  and  qaallty  same  as  last  thirty-three  years.    Order  of  your  grocer. 


DISCONTINUANCES.— Subscribers  wishing  their  magazine  stopped  at  the  expiration  of  their  sub- 
scription, should  notify  us  to  that  effect  two  weeks  h^ore  the  first  of  the  month  in  which  the 
siLbscription  ends^  otherwise  we  shall  consider  it  is  their  wish  to  have  it  continued.  Maga- 
zines are  sent  untii  ordered  stopped  and  cUl  arrearages  paid, 

RECEIPTS. — We  do  not  send  receipts  for  Subscriptions  unless  the  request  is  accompanied  witk 
stamp.  The  changed  date  on  your  label  (within  at  least  the  second  month  after)  will  indi- 
cate that  the  remittance  was  received.  Subscribers  should  promptly  inform  us  of  an  error 
in  their  date. 

CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS.— When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  given,  and  notice  sent  Viree  weeks  before  the  change  is  desired. 


MEMBERS   OF  THE   EDUCATIONAL   PRESS    ASSOCIATION   OF   AMERICA 


American  Primary  Teacher,  Boston,  Mass. 
▲mer.  School  Board  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
American  Journal  of  Education,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Art  Education,  New  York,  N.  T. 
Canada  Teacher,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Colorado  School  Journal,  Denver,  Colo. 
Education,  Boston,  Mass. 
Educational  News,  Newark,  Del. 
Florida  School  Exponent,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Indiana  School  Journal,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Interstate  Review,  Danville,  111. 
Michigan  Moderator,Lanslng,  Mich. 
Kindergarten  Review,  Sprlnf^fleld,  Mass. 
Midland  Schools,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Missouri  School  Journal,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
N.  £.  Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 
News  and  Practical  Educator,  TajlorsvlUe,  111. 


Northwestern  Monthly,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Colambua,  Obto. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Popular  Educator,  Boston,  Mass. 

Primary  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Primary  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Public  School  Journal,  Bloomlngton.  III. 

School  Bulletin,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

School  Education,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

School  Journal,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Southern  Schools,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Teachers*  Institute,  New  York,  N.  T. 

Teachers'  World,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Texas  School  Journal,  Austin,  Texas. 

Western  School  Journal,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Weetem  Teacher,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  Madison,  Wis. 


New  York  University 

• • 

Summer  •  •  Courses. 


Fifth  Year,  July  10— August  18. 


A  delightful  Suburban  locality  in  New  York 
City.     For  Announcement  address 

MARSHALL  S.  BROWN, 
University  Heights,     '  New  York  City. 


I5AAC  PIXnAN'S 


Invttutl  in  1<W. 


SHORTHAND 


Uadt  all  in  1H9U. 


"There  it  bo  rraton  why  Phonofrraphv  should  not  b» taught  In  the 
upper  fradei  of  Kritnmtar  achoulii  as  well  at  in  high  ichooli.  It  i>  of 
the  greateHt  advantage  to  the  pupil."— .v.  r.  School  Jwimal. 

Gtt  ''Inaac  Pitman's  Complete  Phonographic  Instructor,*'  232 
page*.  Pric<-.  81.A0.  Adopted  and  used  in  th«  Public  Schools  of 
Ke-w  York ,  BKiuklyn,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  etc.    Address 

Isaac  Pitman  A  Sons,  88  V9ion  Sq.,  m.t. 

Publifhrra  of  JHtman*  PracHeat  French  Grammar,  40  eU. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  LAW 


SCHOOL 


9  ASHBURTON  PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Fall  Term  opens  Wed.,  Oct.  4. 
For  Circulars,  address     Samuel  C.  Bennett,  Dean. 


KIPANS.  10  for  A  cenu  at  druggiata.  They  bsaiah  fiaia  aad 
prolong  life.    One  givea  relief. 

>VANTED.— Caseof  bad  health  that  RI  PANS  vUl  not  bent*. 
Send  5  cents  to  Rtpans  Chentical  Co.,  Nev  York,  for  10  a«Erp)c«  aai 
1,(100  testimonials. 

WANTED.— A  case  of  bad  health  that  R  1  PAX-8  wUI  not  beiieA. 
^'  They  banish  palu  and  prolong  life.  One  gives  relief .  Noiefte 
word  RIP'AN-8  on  the  package  and  accept  no  aubatitute  RI*F- 
A-N-8, 10  for  5  cents  or  twelve  packets  for  48  cent,  vnmy  be  hwJ  at  asj 
drug  store.  Ten  samples  and  one  thousand  teatimonlal*  will  ta 
maiTe<l  to  any  address  foi  S  cents,  forwarded  to  the  Ripana  Chrwiai 
Co.,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Nova  \  Scotia 

We  shall  invite  you  to  join  one  of 
our  delightful  parties  for  Evange- 
line Land,  in  the  Summer  Vaca> 
tion.     Plan  for  it. 

KASSON  *  PALMER, 

go  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Afass. 

ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 

(Opposite  Grace  Church) 

NEW  YORK. 

Conducted   on   European    Plan   at   moderati*    rates 
Centrallv  located  and  mo»t  conyenient  to  amvaa- 

ment  and  businebs  dUtricte. 
Of  easy  access  from  depots  and  ferries  by   BnMd 

way  cars  direct,  or  by  transfer. 

WM.  TAYLOR  A  SON.  Proprieton 


Please  mention  '*  £dnoation  "  in  corresponding  with  AdTortlMi^ 
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Ti)e  Blickensderfer 
Typewriter 


No.  5, 
No.  7, 


$35.00 
50.00 


lDtliePiiliBcMools,BrooByii,H.T., 

is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  leaflet 
just  issued.    Send  postal  for  one  today. 

TheBMeDsilerferMfg.Go. 

STAMFORD.  CONN. 
i8a  Broadway,  New  York.       18  Wall  St. ,  Atlanta,  6a. 
148  La  Salle  St. ,  608  Washington  St. , 

Chicago,  111.  Bosion,  Mass. 


THE  COMING  TYPEWRITER. 


The  Fox  No.  a. 

MAIN  FEATURES: 

Universal  Keyboard.       88  Characters. 
PLATEN  ONLY  SHIFTS,    NOT   the   whole  carriage. 

Cariiaifealso  Ball-Bearlng  and  Non-Tlltlng. 
Platen  aimpl  v  "Rolls  Up."    Do  not  have  to  lift  any- 
thing, making  it  very  easy  to  inspect  the  work, 

TOUCH  THE  LISHTEST  OF  ANY  MACHINE  MADE. 

BEAUTIFUL  IN  DESIGN. 

SIMPLE. -DURABLE. 

OUR  PRICE  will  ALSO  Interest  you. 

Sew  Illustrated  Cataloirue  Free  on  request. 

FOX  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

363  No.  Front  St.,       Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Handiest,  simplest,  easiest  to  learn  and   keep 
in  order — hence, 

IBost  fox*  Solxools 

Adopted  by  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Education 

and  an  order  for  Densmores  given. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  alone 

useA  150  Dcn^rooro-i.  an<i  tliK  Custodian  saya 

they  give  "entire  satisfaction." 

DENSMORE   TYPEWRITER   CO.. 

316  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Fast  taking  the  place  of  the  Old  Style  Machines 

The  Oliver  Typewriter 


•IT  HAS  WINGS" 

(SHOWS  EVERY  WORD 

AS  YOU  WRITE  IT) 

It  took  25  years  to  find  out  that  tTp<^writ«>r9  havt  bem  built  ap- 
!«i«le-d<>wii.     rhv  Omteb  is  built  rigtit-tide-up,-wh«r«  Uit  WOfk 

IS  io  sifht. 

THE  OLIVER  SELLS 

be<-aut«-  it  if  au  u>>.to-datP  typi'wntrr,  nwt  ia  the  Typtwrit^r  Tniit. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCL'I.AR  OR  CALL. 

W.  M.  BELCHER  &  CO., 

36  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston,  Mati. 


Pleaae  mention  **  Kducatlon  **  In  oorrespondlng  with  Advertisers. 
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ANDkBW  J.  CHASE. 


COLD    BLAST 


By  the  use  of  Cold  Blast  Refrigerating  Cars  the  fresh  meat  traffic  of  yiis  country  and 
Europe  was  entirely  revolutionized  20  years  ago. 

Now  the  same  veteran  inventor,  Andrew  J.  Chase  of  Boston,  will   bring  his  moA 
wonderful  invention  to  the  front  for  producing  and  using 


LIQUEFIED  AIR 


This  marvellous  agent  is  destined  to  take  the  lead  in  the  art  and  science  of  preserra- 
tion,  ventilation  and  numerous  other  advancing  industries.  Well  known  business  men  oi 
New  England  and  New  York  have  associated  themselves  with  Mr.  Chase,  and  are  organis- 
ing the 

LIQUID  AIR  REFRieERATION  AND  POWER  COMPANY 

CAPITAL  TEN  MILLION  DOLLABH,  PAR  TALUB  810.00 
PFB  SHARK  (NON-ASSESSABLB). 

For  purposes  of  development,  a  block  of  the  proposed  stock  is  being  subscribed  for  aft 
one-half  price,  $5.00  per  share.  This  favorable  opportunity  will  remain  open  an  til  JUNE 
1st.     All  checks,  drafts  and  orders  should  be  made  payable  to 

ANDREW  J.  CHASE.  Trustee, 

Send  for  cirouar.  ^    SUDBURY  BUILDING.  SUDBURY  ST..  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PltJHse  menilou  *' KdudHtlon  "  In  oorretpondlng  with  Adrertlsers. 
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^"E  NAVAL  BAHLE 

OF  SANTIAGO. 

PAINTED  BY  5.  Q.  SEBRY, 

FOREMOST  MARINE  ARTIST  OF  THR  COUNTRY. 


A  Coiorgravure  in  20  Colors. 


Size,  24x44  inches. 


This  wonderful  work  of  art  has  been  produced  at  great  expense,  each  ColorgraYure  being  so  nude 
and  mounted  that  only  an  expert  can  distinguish  it  ffom 


THB  ORIOINAL  PAUTTIHG. 

Oar  Artiit  haa  choMn  the  most  exciting  momeoc  in  the  pan uit  and 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  Fleet^about  11  A.  M.,  July  3, 1888,— when 
S-)  miles  uf  the  panorama  is  spread  oat  before  yon  so  that  you  become 
an  eye  witness. 

THROUGH  POWERFUL  MARINE  OLASSBS. 

From  your  position,  over  two  miles  from  shore,  about  eight  roilei 
west  of  Santiago  Harbor,  you  see  in  the  inlet  the  spars  and  funnel  of 
the  Collier  "  Merrimac,"  where  Lieut 

HOBSON  AND  HIS  HBROIC  8BVBN 

left  it  a  month  before.  Morro  Castle  and  Socapa  are  now  raining 
broadsides  of  shot  and  shell  around  Admiral  Sampson  on  the  "  New 
York,"  coming  rapidly  upon  the  scene  of  action.  Three  miles  to  th<> 
westward  lie  the  wrecks  of  the  "  Fluton  "  and  "  Furor/'  Three  miles 
further  weal  are  the  **  Oquendo  "  and  Cenrera's  flagship  the  "Teresa." 
In  flarairs,  while  Lieut.  Wainwright,  on  the  little'*  Oloueester."  rushes 
to  the  reseacbof  the  Sp*nlah  Admiral  and  his  men.  Still  farther  west- 
ward, tiie  harassed  **  Vlscaya"  is  turning  shoreward,  where  she  ran 
aground.  The  "  Colon, '  pursued  by  the  "  Brooklyn,"  *'  Orvgon" 
and  *'  Texas,"  under  the  immediate  command  of  Commodore  Schley, 
was  beaehcd  M  miles  from  Santiago,  after 


A  CHASE  OP  MORE  THAN  THREE  HOURS. 


In  the  foreground  are  the  "Iowa," 
♦  Vixen." 
"  The  Painter  has  made  use. 


'Indiana"  and  the  Uttle 


IN  HIS  MATCHLESS  COMPOSITION, 

of  many  photographs  and  descriptions  bf  participants  In  the  oonfllel 
and  chase,  and  by  other  eye  witnesses.  We  submitted  the  painting* 
in  person,  to  Comiiiudore  Philip  of  the  "  Texas,"  Captain  Cook  of 
the  "  Brooklyit,"  and  Captain  Taylor  of  the  ••Indiana,"  on  their  ro- 
spectire  ships.    W<>  ure  Indebted  to  these  and  other  officers  who 

PaRTICIPAIBD  IN  THB  GREAT  BATTLE, 

for  their  careful  critlcisnu,  yet  expressing  high  appreciation  of  tka 
painting  as  an  historical  work  of  art  Availing  himself  of  their 
drawings,  and  deicriptions  furnished  by  these  authorities,  the  artiit 
has  won  the  approval  of  the 

SBCRBTART  OP  THB  NAVT, 

wlio  praised  its  accuracy,  and  spoke  of  the  educational  benefit  of  im- 
parting such  valuable  infonnatlomthnugh  this  beautiful  picture. 

In  our  Colorgravure  we  have  a  fitting  medium  in  which  to  preeerra 
this  moment  of  history  for  the  eyes  of  postarUj. 


.    fia.oo. 
6.0O 


Bbab  Admiral  Philip —  **The  painting  depicts  so  vividly  and  with  so  much  historical  accuracj 
the  Naval  Battle  of  Santiago/* 

Boston  Hebald  —  **  Magnificent  BiCasterpiece." 

Prices  of  Colorsrravure : 

Artist's  Proof,  (limited  edition,)  in  Oil  Colors,  on  Canvas, 

Regular  Proof  Edition,  ... 

16  Per  Cent.  Discount  for  Cash. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

HISTORICAL  ART  COMPANY, 

36  BROMFIELD  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

now  TO  ORDER. 
HISTORICAL  ABT  COSfPAKT,  BosTOir,  Mass.,  18M. 

Gbvtlbmeh  :  —  Please  send  me,  express  paid,  yoar  Color^raviire,  *'  Navtl  Battle  of  Santiago,"  of 
Bdition.    If  it  proves  satisfactory  I  agree  to  remit  Oaa  Dollar  each  month  antU 
the  total.  $  ,  is  paid. 

Name,  Post  Office.  State, 

Please  mention  "  Vducatf on  "  In  oorreepondlnc  with  Advertleere. 


«rtieere.    /-^  t 
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The  only  Authorized 
Edition.  | 


Complete   In   Twenty 
Volumes. 


^^In  itself  a  whole  Literature^ 


The  Genuine  Dent-Saintsbury 


The  only  Complete  and  Unexpargated  Edition 

in  Bnglith,  and  accepted  by  echolart 

as  the  Standard. 

The  great  popularity  of  the  Salntsbury  BalKac  has 
Induced  the  cngliPh  publlehers,  Messrs.  Jnu.  Dent 
ft  Co.  to  offer  to  American  book-bnyers  a  new  and 
complete  edition  In  twenty  volnmes,  printed  upon  a 
beautiful  Dickinson  paper  of  light  weight,  and  illus- 
trated with  numerous  foil-page  etchings  frum  the 
original  plates.r 


In  announcing  this  new  edition  the  Ameiicui  pab- 
Ushers  are  prepared  to  offer 

SPECIAL  XERIS/IS 

of  payment  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  whose 
applications  are  sent  direct  to  them  rmeDtloDlJiK  tMs 
maKazine)  and  who  will  be  thus  afforded  the  cbaua 
of  a  lifetime  to  secure  a  set  of  the  only  echolarl}  edi- 
tion of  this  great  author's  works. 


Praises  for  the  Saintsbnry  Balzac. 

This  edition  will  become  the  Standard  on«  for  Eag- 
lisb  readers.— £o«/on  Daily  Advertiser, 

The  new  English  edition  of  the  *'Comedle  Han  aisc* 
is  praiseworthy  In  everv  ret-peci.  The  tranalatkuA 
are  good,  the  tvpe  ana  printing  exceUent.  And. 
above  all.  Prof.  Saintsbury's  sympathetic,  Infomiicg 
work  aH  editor  Is  most  acceptable.— Anr  York  limes 


For  particulars  of  our  Special  Offer,  and  full  descriptive  booklet,  send  pof  tal  to 
the  American  publishers, 

Croscup  &  Sterling  Company, 

114  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 


jNcw  wasses  ^anea  ineaer  Binoculars 

The  Trieder  Binoculars  have  8 
to  10  times  the  power  of  the  best 
of  the  old-style  field  and  opera 
glasses,  a  vastly  larger  field  of 
view,  and  present  a  decidedly 
sharper  image.  Eminently  use- 
ful for  the  Theatre  or  Travel, 
^  or  for  Military,  Naval,  Huntinfi:, 

K  ACTUAL  SIZE.  .    _^  "^  ^' 

and  Kcgatta  purposes. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue.    For  sale  by  leading  jewelers  and  opticians  throughout  the 

United  States.    Among  them: 


NBW  YORK— T.  B.  Starr,  F.  G.  Schmidt,  Gall  A 

I.embke. 
BROOKLYN— J.  B.  Hoecker,  812  Fulton  St. 
CIICAGO— C.  D.  Peacock,  Spaulding  &  Co..  Hyman, 

Berg  &  Co 
PHILADBLPHIA— Queen  A  Co.,  Bonecbur  &  Molmee. 


WASHINGTO^— Franklin  &  Co.,  Moore  A  Ledinr 

D.  N.WhhuHl. 
BOSTON— Plukbum  A  Smith. 
ST.  LOUIS— A.  S.  Aloe  Co.,  Erker  Broe. 
SAN  FRANCISCO— niiHch  A  Ka>>er,  Henry   Kaho 

A  Co.,  Geo.  N.  Kahn, ; 


•   PRICES  RANGE  FROM  $44.50  TO  $72.50. 


Pleaae  mention  "  Kduoatlon  '*  In  oorreapoading  with  Advertisers. 
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HENRY  M.  STANLEY 


WRITES  OF 


THE  CENTURY  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD 


No  one  is  more  competent  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  an  atlas  than  this  great  explorer,  who  was 
so  largely  instramental  in  the  opening  up  of  the  ^*  Dark  Continent.**  He  writes  about  The  Cen- 
tury Atlas  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  its  accuracy,  clearness,  portable  size,  and  handsome 
/appearance.  His  letter  is  one  of  many  hundreds  that  have  been  received  from  persons  who  own 
this  work,  and  we  publish  it  because  he  refers  specifically  to  the  maps  of  Africa,  which  are  of  so 
much  interest  to  the  general  public  at  this  time. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  today  than  a  good  atlas.  It  must  be  up-to-date,  clearly  printed,  and 
of  a  size  that  permits  of  its  being  handled  easily.  The  Century  Atlas  of  the  World  possesses  all 
these  merits  in  a  degree  that  is  unequalled  in  any  other  collection  of  maps.  • 


2  RICHHOND  TERRACE,  WHITEHALL.  LONDON.  S.  W. 

Deae  Sir:— The  exterior  of  the  Century  Atlas  entlAted  my  admiration.  I  wmp 
'also  struck  with  Its  portable  size,  aud  these  two  points  having  won  my  favor  1 
proceeded  to  examine  the  content s. 

I  may  tell  you  I  posftess  several  atlases,  all  of  which  have  certain  merits,  but 
coniscientlouBiy  I  cannot  say  that  any,  even  the  best  of  them,  excels  this  book 
of  yours. 

Geography  Is  a  decided  gainer  by  The  Century  Atlas,  its  beautiful  page^ 
reveal  the  highest  art  In  coloring,  printing,  and  exhibition  of  typographical 
knowledge.  They  are  so  attractive  that  I  lingered  over  the  maps  of  the  States, 
seeing  beauties  In  each,  receiving  new  impressions  and  having  others  corrected, 
and  all  the  while  admiring  the  ciearnei^s  of  each  detail.  Coming  to  the  British 
Isles  and  to  Europe,  I  was  again  struck  with  the  remarkable  advance  In  map- 
making. 

1  was  curious  to  see  how  you  had  managed  with  Africa,  and  on  flvo  sheets  I  dis- 
covered a  library  of  African  travel,  and  numberless  political  treaties  and  con- 
ventions illustrated  with  wonderful  accuracv  and  a  knowledge  of  events  which 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Map  109  is  In  itself  an  excellent  epitome  of  the  politl- 
,cal  state  of  the  Dark  Continent,  and  on  doner  examination  I  found  the  routes  of 
'explorers  carefully  traced.  A^a  i»pecimen  of  extraordinary  clearness  and  ad 
vanced  information  regarding  regions  not  generally  well  known,  I  would  special- 
ly commend  No.  110  (Eastern  Africa). 

Until  I  saw  this  superb  work  I  ^as  not  aware  that  America  excelled  in  the 
making  of  atlases,  but  henc<'forth  Europe  mu^t  look  to  her  laurels.    T  am, 
Yours  cordially, 
(Signed)       ^^  -y/— • 


-^^ 


T. 


The  Century  Atlas  of  the  World  is  an  entirely  new  work.  The  older  atlases  were  made  to  a 
great  extent  one  from  another,  but  this  defect  has  been  avoided  in  The  Century  Atlas — it  is  based 
upon  the  latest  geographical  surveys.  No  expense  has  been  spared  in  its  production.  The  maps 
are  printed  in  from  five  to  ten  different  colors,  and  the  volumes  are  bound  in  the  best  of  leathers. 

In  addition  to  all  information  usually  found  in  atlases,  The  Century  Atlas  contains  much  that 
has  never  before  been  included  in  any  one  series  of  maps.  The  examples  that  follow  are  by  no 
means  all,  but  they  are  enough  to  show  the  wide  range  covered  by  this  work. 

POINTS  OF  VALUE. 


The  Century  Atlas  contains  117  double-page  maps, 
188  inset  maps,  and,  40  hist4»rlcal  maps.  The  index 
•howvi  about  2OO,0U(i  entries.  The  total  engraved  sur- 
face of  the  295  raap.-4  is  more  than  liM)  -square  fei-t. 

The  most  recent  government  surveys  of  all  parts  of 
the  world,  the  latent  lake,  sea,  and  harbor  soundings, 
the  most  recent  explorations,  the  latent  mea^ui  emeuts 
of  mountain  peaks,  are  given. 

The  statistics  of  population,  the  steamship  routes 
and  cable  lines  are  all  brought  up  to  date. 

The  results  of  recent  wars,  cession**  frontier  delimi- 
tations, and  pollthral  changes  are  fully  di<>u1aye«l. 

The  railroads  are  all  shown  in  red  All  important 
battlefields  are  plainly  marked.  The  contour-lines 
Show  mountains,  hills,  and  table  lands  and  watersheds 
as  clearly  as  a  model  In  relief. 


Foreign  words  used  In  connection  with  place-names 
are  translatt-d. 

The  historical  ntaps  Illustrate  the  most  important 
epochs  of  sa<  red  as  well  as  ancient  aud  modern 
history. 

Standard  time  divisions  are-  shown  throughout  in 
the  United  States  aud  Kurope. 

The  national  parks,  forest  preserves,  ano  Indian 
reservations  ol  the  United  States  are  tully  display  ed. 

A  special  tourists'  map  of  Central  Europe  ^howa 
the  princi))al  rou'es  of  travel. 

Explorers'  routes  are  traced,  Inclu  ling  tho^e  fol. 
lowea  bv  Nansen  on  his  recent  Journey  to  the  Arc  ic, 
by  Glavo  and  Donaldson  Smith  In  their  recent  African 
explorations. 


For  Other  features  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  itself.    Descriptive  circular  and  specimen  map 

sent  for  five  a-cent  stamps. 

33  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 
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f  toy  O.  S 

introduces  the  crowning  system  for  cultivating  defective  memory. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  and  Science  of  Health,  zoc ;  known  everywhere.     No  home 
should  be  without  this  Journal. 

.  The  next  Session  of  the 

AMERICAN  INSTITOTE  OF   PHRENOLOGY 

commences  on  the  FIRST  TUESDAY  IN  SEPTEMBER.     For  Prospectas, 

send  to 

FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,    37  East  a.st  street.    NEW  YORE. 


Of  Unapproadied  Value  for  tfie  Home,  Class-room,  Office,  or  Study. 

tfoumal  of  EdMcation,  Boston :  * '  Th  is  is  a  treasure.  No  one  can  conceive  the  wealth 
of  information,  the  convenience  for  reference,  the  elimination  of  non-essentials  which 
make  this  book  worth  much  more  than  the  price  to  any  student,  teacher,  or  writer.** 

The  Students'  Standard  Dictionary 

Abridged  from  the  Funk  &  WagnalU  Standard  Dictionary  by 
a  large  corps  of  experienced  lexicograptiers  under  direction 
of  JAMES  C.  FERNALD  and  F.  A.  MARCH,  LL.D.    .    .    . 

New  from  cover  to  cover  with  numerous  exclusive  features,  besides  being  the  most  ample, 
comprehensive,  accuratCj  and  authoritative  academic  dictionary  in  existence.  It  is  the 
work  throughout  of  specialists,  the  aim  having  been  to  produce  a  modern  and  convenient 
handbook  of  dictionary  information  covering  all  departments  of  human  knowledge.  Its 
vocabulary  and  appendix  features  have  never  been  approached  by  any  similar  work. 
Type,  paper,  and  oinding  are  of  the  highest  quality. 

REASONS  WHY  IT  IS  THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  ACADEMIC  tHOIONARIES. 

EXCLUSIVE  MERITS  OF  THIS  BOOK.  A  FEW  OF  ITS  SUPERIOR  MERITS. 

Found  in  no  other  Academlo  Dlotlonarg.  Superior  to  every  other  Academic  Dictionary. 

EXCLUSIVELY  capitaliies  only  such  words  as      SUPERIOR  Vocabulary  (62.284  terms)  of  unez. 
require  capitals.    A  auBB  ouidk  to  cafttal-  celled  scope,  richmbss,  and  oomvknikmt  ab- 

IZATION.  RANORMENT. 

EXCLUSIVELY    supplies    Prepositions    (over  SUPERIOR  Definitions ;  prepared  by  kmikkst 

1,000)  oud  illustrates  their  correct  use.  sprcialists  akd  full,  kzact,  and  clkab. 

EXCLU5IVFLY  j^lves  Antonyms  (2.000)  or  op-  SUPERIOR    Pronunciation  System  indicating 

posite  woids;  as  i.ypisPBHSABUi  as  sykoktms.       J]1^^'^?S}^^^^^^  with  bask  and  mmplicitt. 

caY/<i  iittivBi  V  t„^i^.*^  ♦!»«  AM»« ^  K^  SUPERIOR  Etymologles  trBced  bacic  lo  dlfect 

EXCLUSIVELY  indicates  the  difference  be-  »ue;  no  Kuesses  or  incuksions  into  ooonatb 

tWf  en  CaMPOCND  words  and  BBOKBN  words.  laNOUAOR^^^^  "«v«Roivno  XX,  iv  %JvwMx» 

EXCLUSIVELY  contains   thousands  of  nbw       SUPERIOR  Illustrations  (over  1.22S)  belnic  plbn- 
words  and  appbnduc  fbatubes  of  great  value.         tiful,  tastbful,  and  of  high  DSFurrnvB  talux. 

VAI  IIARI  P  APPPMRIY  '^^^  Appendix  embraces:  Proper  Names  in 
VMLU#%DLC  MrrCHUIA  Blojcraphy,  Fiction,  History,  Oeography,  etc; 
Foreign  Words  and  Phrases  in  Engrlish  Literature:  Faulty  Diccton,  iMsputed  Pronunci- 
ation; Chemical -Elements,  Titles  and  DegreeK*.  Weitrhts  and  Measures,  Historloal  Data; 
Arbitrary  Signs  and  Symbols;  (Common  and  Metric  Systems,  etc.,  etc. 

PERFECT  FROM  EVERY  STANDPOINT. 
Sunday'Sehooi  Ttmec,  Philadelphia:  "  Talcing  it  all  together,  the  Students'  Edition  of  the 
Rtandard  Dictionary,  because  of  the  peculiar  care  given  to  its  selections,  and  becaiifie  of  its  com- 
prehensiveuess,  its  conciseness,  its  backing  of  scholarly  consensus,  its  readability  and  portabiUrj, 
and  its  moderate  price,  gives  promise  of  a  large  field  of  usefulness,  not  only  among  students,  but 
in  editorial  rooms,  on  the  desKs  of  literary  workers,  and  in  home  librarieti.** 


Richard  M.  Jones,  IX.Dh  Head  Master 
WUllaiu  Penn  Charter  School,  Founded 
1«8j.  Puiladtf.p..iu,  P«i  :  "I  am  cnuvinced  that 
there  Im  no  academic  d'ctionary  published  in  this 
country  that  approaches  it/* 


President  D.  H.  Coohran,  Polytocfanio 
Institute,  Bro<»klyn,  N.  Y.:  "It  im  Utf  uumt 
reiiaole,  comprehensive,  and  convenient  dic- 
tionary for  the  teacher^  desk  yet  offered  te 


Boston  HertUd:   **It  Is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  dictionaries  meant  for  offloe  or  deek  use 
and  for  scholars  i  u  high  schools  and  academies.  Quite  suAcient  for  the  needs  of  nine  readers  in  tea.*' 

I  arsre  8vo,  015  pp.,  cloth,  leather  baok,  99.50  net.    Bound  In  tall  leather, 
•4.00  net.    Carriaflre  prepaid.    Patent  Thumb  Index,  6t  cents  extra. 

Sold  by  Booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

WARD  k  GOW  ^^^^^^^^^c^atVe^Jlf^cH,. 
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CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY 

(ESTABLISHED  1738.) 

THE  OLDEST  PUBUSHINB  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA. 

PUBLISHERS  OF  MODERN  EDUCA- 
TIONAL  BOOKS. 


Magill's  riodern  French  Series 

COMPRI8IX6 

Masill's  Reading  French  Qrammar. 
Magill'5  Series  of  Modern  French  Authors. 

Pranclsque  Sarc«y.    iladame  DeWitt, 
Anatole  Prance,  Jules  Claretle. 

In  authorized  and  carefully  edited  form  with  biographies  and  notes  by  Dr.  Edward  Maoill 
of  Swarthmore  College. 


Liberty  Bell  Leaflets   [5  cents  each] 

Reprints  of  Original  Historical  Documents.    r>ji».j  v.  t  Martin  G.  BRnMBA.uoH,  Ph.D. 

='^**<^  ^y  1  Joseph  8.  Walton,  Ph.  b. 

Brool<5's  Famous  flathematics 

Broolcs's  Arithmetics,  Algebras,  Geometries, 
Trigonometries. 

By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.D,  Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Schools. 


-IN     PRE^SS- 


THE  STANDARD   READERS 

IN  FIVE  BOOKS. 

By  Dr.  Mabtik  G.  Brumbaugh,  Ph.D.,  jProfessor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
These  books  are  in  advance  pedagogically  of  all  readers  in  the  field. 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS, 

614  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

FleAM  mentloii  ••  Bdveatton  "  In  comipondlng  with  Advaritaers,      ^^  j 
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THE  MACiWILLAN  COHPANY'S 


NEW  TEXTS  IN  HISTORY 


ADAMS. 

European  History :  An  Outline  of  its  De- 
velopment. By  George  Burton  Adams, 
Professor  of  History  in  Yale  Univefsity. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  8vo.  Half- 
leather.  Price,  $1.40. 
Adapted  for  a  one  or  two  year  course. 


BOTSPORD. 

A  History  of  Greece  for  High  Schools  ail 
Academies.    By  George  Willis  Borspotfi. 

Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Greect 
and  Rome  in   Harvard    University,    IFii 
Nineteen  Maps  and  Seventeen  lUuatntim. 
8vo.     Half-leather  extra.     Price,  $l.ia 
An  ideal  history  for  High  Schools. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulara. 


This 


STUDENTS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  EDWARD  CHANNIN6,  Harvard  University. 
New  Bdition  with  Additions.       8to,  Balf  Leather.       Price.  $1.40. 
new  edition  contains  an  account  of  the  late  Spanish- American  War  with  illostradons  d 
battleships  and  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  naval  and  army  comoianderB. 


Macmillad's  Pocket  Series  of  English  Classics 

LBVANTEBN.    PRICE,  25  CENTS  EACH. 

**  They  represent  just  what  I  have  been  looking  for  in  two  respects.  They  are  artistic  in  fom, 
and  exceedingly  moderate  in  price.  You  have  produced  the  daintiest  volumes  I  have  seen  yet  I 
can  see  that  the  general  plan  of  the  books  meets  my  ideas  of  what  a  class-room  edition  sfaooH 
contain." — Albbrt  E.  Bailey,  Worcester  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Hacanlay's  Baaay  on  Milton.    By  C.  W.  French,  Principal  of  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago,  HI 
Hacanlay's  Essay  on  Addison.    By  C.  W.  Frbnch,  Principal  of  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago,  ID. 
The  Princess.    By  W.  Farrand,  Associate  Master,  Newark  Academy,  N.  J. 
Macbeth.    By  C.  W.  French,  Principal  of  the  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago,  IlL 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner.    By  T.  F.  Huntington,  South  Side  High  School,  Milwaukee. 
Pope's  Iliad.    By  Albert  Sutth,  Head  Professor  of  English,  Central  High  School,  Philadelpliii. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.    By  Zelma  Gray,  East  Side  High  School,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield.    By  H.  W.  Boynton,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation.    By  S.  C.  Newsom,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.  


Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite.     By  Percival  Chubb,  Vice  Principal  Ethical  Culture  School, 

New  York. 
Eliot's  Silas  Mamer.    By  Professor  E.  L.  Gulick,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 
Byron's  Childe  Harold.    By  A.  J.  George,  Department  of  English,  High  School,  Newton, 


Precis  de  L'Histoire  de  France, 

Avec  des  Notes  Bxpllcatlves  En  Anglais. 

Par  Alc^  Fortler,  Professear  k  L'UDlyersit4  Talsne 

de  La  LouUiane. 

Half  Backram,  12mo.  Price,  75  oents. 


The  Ingenious  Qentleman  Don  Quixote 
of  La  riancha. 

Bf  Miguel  de  Cerrantes.    Edited  bj  Clifton  Jobnaoe-' 

For  Scbool  and  Homo  Reading,  with  Ten  Ulna- 

tratlons  by  George  Cmikfibank. 

Cloth,  13mo.  Price,  76  cents. 


JUST  RKADY. 

For  Grammar  Grades. 

A  Manual  for  the  guidance  of  pupils  below  the  high  school  in  the  Study  of  N&tnre,  by 
WiLBiR  S.   Jaokman,  a.  B.,  Department  of  Natural  Science,  Chicago  Normal  SchooL 

Aathor  of  "Nature  Study  for  the  Common  Schools,'*  *'Nature  Study  and  Related  Subleots,*'  "Matore  Stndr 
Record."  ••Field  Work  In  Nature  Study,"  etc.  ' 

RKVISBD  BDITION.    Clotl:^.  ISmo.     Prlo«,  Sl.OO. 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Tremont  Buildinari  Boston. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Hacinillaii  Company, 


CHICAGO. 
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WEBER 
PIANOS 

RENOWNED  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD  FOR 

Pure  Sympathetic 
Tone 

COMBINED  WITH 

Great  Power  and 
Durability 


WEBER  WAREROOMS: 

Cor.  Fifth  Ave.  and  Sixteenth  St.,  -  New  York. 

a68  Wabash  Ave.,  ...  Chicas^o. 

i8i  Tremont  St.,  -  -  -  Boston. 


Please  mention  *'  Vdnontlon  **  In  oorrespondln^  with 
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D.  C.  HEATH  &  COnPANY 


PnhlUb  many  of  the  most  sancessf  al  text-books  now  offered  for  school  ase.  The  foUowlnif  lisre 
attained  national  reputation  and  deserve  the  careful  consideration  of  those  who  are  looking  for  the 
most  successful  and  most  satisfactory  aids  in  school  nork  :— 


The  Walsh  Arithmetics 

The  Natural  System  of  Vertical  Writing. 

(Newlands  &  Row) 
Norton's  Heart  of  Oak  Books.   (Six  Books) 
Bass's  The  Beginners'  Reader 
Bass's  Plant  Life  and  Animal  Life 
Wright's  Seaside  and  Wayside  Nature 

Readers.    (Four  Books) 
Dole's  The  American  Citizen 
Thomas's  History  of  the  United  States 
Heath's  Progressive  Outline  Maps 


Hawthorne  &  Lemmon's  American  Litera- 
ture 

Williams'  Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Colton's  Physiology. 

Wells's  Algebra 

Wells's  Geometry 

Shepard's  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Heath's  English  Classics.    (40  Tolnmes) 

Heath's  Pedagogical  Library.     (34  vol- 
umes) 

Heath's  Modem  Language  Series 


% 

i 

I 

i 

it 


Descriptive  circulars  and  catalogues  of  the  books  named  above,  and  also  of  ftOO  other  raluable  text- 
books upon  Science,  Mathematics,  English  Language  and  Literature,  Reaiiing,  Greography,  etc^ 
sent  free  upon  request.  Correspondence  regarding  terms  for  introduction  and  exchange  la  eor- 
dlaUy  invited. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Publishers, 

BOSTON       NEW  YORK       CHICAGO       LONDON  j. 


I 


Superior  Higher  Text-Books 


HARPER  AND  GALLUP'S  CICERO'S   ORATIONS  AND 

LETTERS  .        $1.30 

The  Orations  are  those  generally  required  by  colleges 
throughout  the  country.  The  Letters  were  selected  with 
special  reference  to  their  fitness  in  sight  translation. 

\  COMPLETE  LATIN  GRAMMAR  $1.25 

J      Practical,  clear,  and  simple.    Special  at- 
f  tention  paid  to  syntax,  the  subjunctive,  etc. 

r  SHORT  LATIN  GRAMMAR  80  cents 

\      Intended  especially  for  those  not  contemplating 
}  a  collegiate  course  of  study. 

KIRTLAND'S  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  CICERO        .    50  cents 

Unequalled  for  sight  translation,  the  subject  matter  being 
interesting,  the  style  clear  and  vivacious,  while  the  language 
is  not  difficult. 


Cameron's 
De  Oencourt 
Selection! 


•1..5 


Syms't 

Mme.  de  S^Tifn^ 

Letters  40  etats 

Rogers's 

French 

Sight 

Readiag  40  cents 

Fran90i&' 

Introdnctoiy 

French 

Prose 

Compositloii     as  cenu 

WiUoughby'i 
American 
Citifenship  $i.eo 


For  dencrlptlve  circulars  and  special  Information  regarding  these  and  many 
other  books,  please  write  to 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COflPANY 

New  York     Cincinnati     Chicago     Boston     Atlanta     BorUandt  Ore, 


Pl«ase  mention  **  Edaoatlon  "  in  oorrespondlng  with  AdTerttaera. 
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PLANT    LINE 

SHORTEST  AND  CHEAPEST  ROUTE  TO 

Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton, 


Prince  Edward  Island. 

IDEAL  VACATION  LAND  FOR  TEACHERS 
AND   CLERGYMEN. 


ONLY  LINE  WITHOUT  CHANGE  BETWEEN 

Boston      ^  Halifax 

n 

Hawkesbury     d  Charlottetown 

.    .    .    .    Through  tickets  and  baggage  checked  to  all  parts  of  the    .... 

.    .     .    Provinces  by  connecting  Railway  and  Steamer    .     .     . 

.     .    Lines ;  also  to  St.  John*s,  Newfoundland.     .    . 

FOR  riAPS,  TIME  TABLES  AND  ALL  INFORflATION,  APPLY  TO 

J.  A.  FLANDERS,  New  England  Agent,  £.  H.  DOWNING,  Agent, 

290  Washington  St.,  BOSTON.  20  Atlantic  Ave.,  BOSTON. 

H.  L.  CmPMAN,  Canadian  Agent,  -  HALIFAX,  N.  S. 

B«  W.  Wrenn,  Pa^g-  Traffic  rUinager.  ]y[^  p^  Plant,  V^ce-Pres.  and  Hanager. 


Please  mention  "Education**  In  oorrespondlnc  with  Advertiaers. 
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r^  ARRETS 


Are  shown  in  larger  variety  by  us 
than  by  any  carpet  house   in   New 
England.     Read  our  prices  on 

Standard 
Carpets: 

Bigelow  Brussels 

Sold  elsewhere  at  $i.35) 

Roxbury  Tapestry 

.      Sold  elsewhere  at  85c, 


at 


59c 


"Agra"  All  Wool 

Sold  elsewhere  at  85c, 

Heavy  '"'".1;.  China  Matting, 

350  rolls,  choice  quality,  worth  35c,  at 
lOc  per  yard,  in  rolls  of  20  yards  only. 


N.  B. — Compare  the  above  prices  with 
those  of  your  dealer. 

Samples  sent  to  any  part  of  this  country 
at  our  expense. 

References   from    ail    over    the    United 
States. 


The  firm  of  Thomas  O'Callaghan  A  Co. 
has  attained  the  proad  distinction  of  doing 
the  larKest  retail  carpet  buslnesB  In  New 
England.— ^os^on  Herald. 

Tlios.O'GallagliaD&Go., 

558-568  WASHINGTON  ST., 


Next  to  Our  Cloak  Store. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


f 


Premo  Cameras 

EMBODY  ALL  THAT  IS  BEST. 

We  have    been    engaged   fifteen   years    in   the 

Manufacture  of  Cameras,  and  exi)erience 

counts  for  much  in  the  designing 

of  Photographic  Apparatus. 

Thai's  why 

*'  PREMOS  PRODUCE  PERFECT  PICTURES  " 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

Rocliester  Optical  Company, 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


TRY 
THE 


NEW  HOME 


WRITE  FOR  CIRCOliRS  g^^-^^^ls^^S 

Sewin}^:  Machines  we  manufacture  an'd  their 
prices  before  you  purchase  any  other. 

The  new  home  sewing  machine  Co, 

OKAireE,  HAsa. 

18 Union  Square,  K.Y.        Chloavq,IIL        8k.Loak,Mak 

DaUnsTez.       SanFnndaco  OaL       *"' — ^  '^ 


Please  mention  "  Edncatlon  "  in  oorreipondlns  with  Advertl^e^a. 
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First  Book 
for 
Little  Folks. 

Mailing  Price,  25c. 

A  Practical  Use 
of  Phonics. 

Presenting  In  the  sim- 
plest form  all  the  work 
necessary  for  first- year 
children.    Illustrated. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 
SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS. 

Lakeside  Literature  Series 

CLASSICS 


xxxiii 

The  Words 

of 

!  Abraham  Lincoln. 


**  wliioh  will  ciillivale  the  ear  for  the  music  of  i 


verse,  and  will  stinnilate  the  unuguuttion/' 


I 


Mailing  Price. 
Book  I-Fables  and  Rhymes  Cloth  30  cts. 

Book  II-Folk-Story  and  Verse.      Cloth  40  cts. 

Large  type,  superb  illustrations. 


Mailing  Price,  e5c. 

riodels  of  Ens:- 
lish  for  Schools. 

••  Utterances  of  wonder. 

fal  beauty  and  grandeur." 

— Cari.  Schurz. 

"No  nobler  thoughts 
were  ever  conceived.''^ 


WESTERN  PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  CHICAGO. 


The  Colorado  School  Journal 

WITH  THE  BOOK  LEAF. 

ESTABLISHED    ISSC. 

A  journal  for  teachers  and  book  readers,  published 

monthly  In  Denver,  1643  Champa  St. 

Bright  and  Progressive. 
One  Dollar  the  Year  in  Advance. 


SencbeSt  XTooIs  anb  Supplies* 

Lowest  Prices.    Headquarters.    Send  for  catalogue. 

Chandler  &  Barber,  '^^^  ^iLotst 


BOSTON. 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN 
Gr  SI  ^  GrXl.^Z'ZZ'Sr. 

Tracing  and  Sketching 
Lessons, 

BY  S.  Y.  OILLAN, 

Is  a  volume  of  156  pages,  and  presents  not  only  a 
method  but  also  a  body  of  knowledge  to  be  taught. 

As  a  handbook  for  the  teachers  guidance,  and  a 
storehouse  from  which  to  get  supplementary  matter 
with  which  to  eollvenandenricn  the  work  In  this 
branch,  the  book  fills  a  place  not  occupied  by  any 
other. 

Price  in  cloth,  postpaid,  76  cti;  paper  40  ctt. 
Have  you  seen  The  Western  Teacher  Song  Book  ?    If 

not  send  ten  cents  for  a  sample  copy  by  qiail. 

Address  s.  Y.  GILLAN   &  CO., 

MILWAUKBB,  WIS. 


**We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on/' — ^^^-''^''"' 


Temprst,"  act  iv.  sc.  x. 

By  mail, 
only 


$ 


15 


1 


Size  4  ft.  6  in.  by  6  ft.  3  in. 

Made  in  two  parts, 

0O  cents  extra. 


!  Ostermoor  Patent  Elastic   Felt  Mattress. 


We  KNOW  that  \Vc  make  the  best  mattress  in  the  world,  but  it  is  hard  for  us  to  convince  YOU, 
individually,  of  it  without  a  trial.  Perhaps  you  don't  need  a  mattress  now.  Don't  let  that  keep  you 
from  sending  for  our  Free  book  **  The  Test  of  Time."     It  costs  us  25  cents  to  answer  every  iiuiuiry,  but 

we  will  get  rich  if  we  can  in- 
terest enough  people  merely  to 
send  for  our  book;  write  to-day. 


GUARANTEE:  ^jaTt'Vlr"^*^'^ 


you  hoped  for 
In  the  way  off  a  mattress,  if  you  don^t  believe  It  to 
be  the  equal  in  cleanliness,  durability  and  comfort 
of  any  $50  hair  mattress  ever  made,  you  can  get 
your  money  back  by  return  mall—'*  no  questions 
asked.  *  *  Express  cha  rgespaid  to  anywhere — and  hack. 


Our  goods  are  not  for  sale  at  stores 
anywhere.  Our  name  and  guarantee 
on  every  genuine  mattress.  We  make 
all  sizes  at  corresponding  prices. 

OSTERMOOR  A:  CO.,  116  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York  City. 

990  Guy  Street,  Montreal.  We  have  cushioned  2SfiOO  churches.    Send/or  our  book  "  Church  Cushions." 


Flviftsef  mention  '*  isiclncation  "  lu  oorrespouuiuK  wivi&  ii.uv«iru»«ir»« 
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THE  LAWTON  SIMPLEX  PRINTER 

Used  bj  thoueands  of  Superintendents,  Teacbers  and  Scbool  Officers. 

BREATEST  LABOR  SAVINB  DEVICE  OF  TME  ABE 
FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  Most  Reliable,  Cleanest  and  Cbeap- 
est  Duplicating  Process  in  Bzistenoe. 

It  is  the  Bimplest  and  cheapest  process  ever  inTestcd.  lis 
work  Is  an  exact  fac-simlle  of  ordinary  writing.  I>rawiiigeaB 
be  reproduced  In  several  colors  at  one  printing.  One  bnndred 
copies  of  the  original  can  be  produced  in  twen^  minaftes. 
Copies  of  examination  questions;  the  words  of  a  song;  problems  for  the  class;  programs  of  school exerelsce; 
any  kind  of  work  can  be  duplicated  on  this  printer  Send  for  price-list,  samples  of  work,  etc.  Look  out  for 
imltations.    Make  sure  that  you  get  the  "Lawton  Printer."    Take  no  other  If  you  want  a  perfect  one. 

AgenU       ^     j^  -VX-rm^^-^-IVr     ^^^     ^^^^^         30  TBSET  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Wanted.     I  ^r\  ^TS/   J.  t^^JM      tX^     ^^^^.y    ae  DETONSHIRB  ST.,  B08T0H,  MASS. 


Shorthand 

Has  NO  SHADING, 
NO  POSITION. 

Easiest,  best.  Can  be  easily  learned  in  from  2  to  4 
months.  Why  spend  6  er  9  months  on  a  system  no 
better?  A  thorough  investigation  which  will  con. 
vince  you  of  its  superiority  over  all  others.  Write 
for  '  'Rewards  of  Merit. ' ' 

Pernin  Shorthand  School, 


241  Tremont  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 


Study  Griminology ! 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  copi»  of 
•    Inspector  Byrnes'  wonderfully  interesting 
book, 

Professional  Criminals  of  America 

giving  portraits  and  descriptionB  of  over  SOD 
rogues.  Invaluable  to  students  of  criminology. 
Published  at  $5.00  a  copy.     Our  price  $2.d0,  net 

Address 

KASSON  &  PALMER. 

60  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston,  Maaa. 


m  HEATID 

TWO  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES  OF  THE 
KEATING  ARE 

The  Cnrnd  Fraie  an° 

The  Keating  Noiseless  Doable  Roller  Chain. 

For  those  who  prefer  to  ride  on  straight  lines,  we  also  build  them  without  the  Carre. 

THE   LADIES'    WHEEL   IS   LIGHTEST   WEIGHT   AND   HAS  THE  HOST 

GRACEFUL  LINES,  AND   BOTH  MODELS  ARE  ACKNOWLEDGED 

TO  BE  THE  EASIEST  RUNNING  WHEELS  ON  THE  MARKET. 


KEATING   WHEEL  CO., 

Factory  at  HIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Pleat«  mention  *<  Education  *'  In  corretpondlns  with  Advertlsert. 
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The   Inland  pucator 

A  Montlily  Magazine  for  Teachers. 

Original  Articles. 

Touches  all  phases  of  the  teacher's  work. 
A  model  of  tTpographlealezceUeDce. 
$i.oo  PBR  TEAR. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  sample  copy  free  to  any 
address  on  request. 

THE  INLAND  PUBUSHIN8  CO., 

TEBBE  HAUTE.  IND. 

The  Week's  Current 


The  Week's  Current  Is  a  great  tlrae-sayer  to 
busy  principals  and  superintendents  and  all 
teachers  who  are  ambitious  to  keep  well  posted 
on  important  current  affairs  and  topics  of  the 
day  with  the  least  waste  of  time.  The  reader 
of  the  Week's  Current  does  not  have  to  sift  a 
bushel  of  chaff  to  find  a  grain  of  wheat.  It 
contains  just  what  an  intelligent  busy  reader 
wishes  to  read  and  nothing  he  does  not. 

The  Week's  Current  has  no  superior  as  a 
paper  for  teaching  current  events  in  school. 
FuDliphed  every  week.  Send  for  sample  copy 
and  subscription  price.    Address 

E.  0.  VAILE,  Oak  Park,  Chicago,  lU. 


THE 


PRESS   CLIPPING  BUREAU 


18  CONDUCTED  BY 


Robert  and  Linn  Luce 


13  Chambers  St., 

NEW  YORK, 


68  Devonshire  St., 

BOSTON, 


Com.-Tribune  Bldg.,  Railroad  Building, 

CINCINNATI,  DENVER, 

for  the  porpose  of  reading  newspapers  and  cat- 
ting therefrom  matter  of  interest  .to 

Pabltc  Men,       Corporations,       Business  Houies, 
CandidAtes,       ManafAetarers,   Trade  Papers, 
Committees,     Liticants,  Collectors, 

Commissions,    Officials,  Specialists, 

Reformers,        Writers,  Speakers, 

and  anybody  else  who  from  motives  of  com- 
merce or  curiosity  wants  newspaper  reading 
done  cheaper,  quicker,  and  more  thoroughly 
than  he  can  do  it  himself.  Established  in  1888, 
the  Bureau  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  hand- 
les more  than  4000  different  papers,  scans  thirty- 
five  miles  of  columns  each  working  day,  and 
delivers  more  than  four  million  clippings  a  year. 
For  terms  address  the  nearest  oflSce. 


YOU   CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  NEGLECT 

the  carefully  prepared  utterances  of  the  leading  Educators 
who  write  for 

EDUCATION, 

the  oldest  high-class  educational  magazine  in  the  United  States,  but  up  to  date  at  all  points. 

"'  The  professional  literature  given  in  this  magazine  is  strong  and  helpful." 

ScPT.  O.  C.  SEEL  YE,  Racine,  Wis. 
**  I  hav^  a  profound  respect  for  the  work  that  you  are  doing  for  education  by  the  publication 
of  your  magazine."  E.  J.  GOODWIN,  Newton,  Mass. 

*»  The  magazine  is  tirst-class."  W.  W.  PENDERGAST. 

Dept.  Public  Instruction,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
**  No  other  educational  paper  stttempts  to  cover  so  broad  a  field  of  thought." 

Prin.  HERBERT  L.  WILBUR,  Naugatuck,  Conn.    . 

The  above  are  samples  of  the  unsolicited  testimonials  that  constantly  come  to  us. 

Subscription  Price,  $3.00.  Sample  Copy  for  Six  2-cent  Stamps. 

TRY:IT  FOR  A  YEAR. 

KASSON  &  PALMER,  Publishers. 
50  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

F1««M  m«ntloii  "  BdnoAtloii "  In  oorreipondlns  with  sdv^rtlMrs. 
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H0U6H8  "AMERICAN  WOI 

A  PUBLICATION  on  the  trees  ( 
United  States  illu<9tratea  by  < 
specimens  oj  the  woods ^  showing 
distinct  views  of  the  grain  of  eac 
ciee,  with  full  explanatory  text. 
pies  of  the  specimens  used,  10  cents. 

"Exceedingly  valuable  for  stud 
work  where  plant  life  doed  the  w 
and  no  one  cAn  read  without  thlnkii 
G.  A.  Parkeb,  Hartford.  Conn. 

8ee  review  notice  in  **Edccatioi 
Dec.  *98,  p.  257. 

Preparations  of  Woods  for  Stereopi 
and  Microscope. 
Wooden   Cross-Section   Cards   for 

and  business  purposes.  (Samples 
Views  of  Typical  Trees  showing  hal 

growth.  Write  for  circulars,  addn 

R.  B.  HOUGH, 

16  CoUins  St.,  LowviUe, 


An  Agent  Wanted  in  Every  State 

To   organize   sub-agencies   to   take  Subscriptions  for 

<  EDUCATION  •• 

A   Good  Income,    and   a    Permanent    One 

Can  be  established  by  faithful  work  for  this  old 
and  firmly-rooted  educational  magazine. 

KASSON  &  PALMER,  50  BROMFIELD  ST.,  BOSTON. 


"» opR   CLUBBING  LIST,  pagfxxi, 

We  can  sare  you  money  on  your  niaga2iueB. 
We  also  have  sets  of  new  books  at  bargalnt>. 

TVRIXB3    TO    XJS. 

Kasson  &  Palmer, 

ffO  BROMFIELD  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

100  FINE  VISmNG  CARDS 

AND 

Leatherette  Card  Case,  $1.00. 

Sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  above  price. 

Teachers'  Stationery  furnit^hed  and  printed  to  order 

in  any  quantity.    Write  for  samples  and 

priccB.    Address  all  orders  to 

AmericaQ  8cM  anl  Collene  Jonrnal, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  School  Agency 

Recommends  Pre.^^i dents,  Professors,  Super- 
intendents, rriucipalH.  Assistants.  GoTer- 
nesses,  Music,  Art,  Elocution  and  Com- 
mercial teachers  to  Schools.  College^  and 
Families  thruughout  the  South  and  South- 
west. PROMPt  and  FAITHFUL.  Write 
for  circulRts. 

Address  J.  M.  DEWBERRY,  Manager. 
Seven  years  experience. 

Ic^oSip'op^rty       Birmingham.  Ala. 


Choice 
GOODS.      Supplementary 
Reading. 


Skyward  and  Back,    For  1st  Grade.  30  cents. 

Classic  Myths.    For  Srd  and  ith  Grades.      30  cents. 

PRiriARY  SCHOOL  LEAFLETS. 

40  pages,  6x9  inches.  Only  50c  a  Doxen. 

Ask   for   samples   and    fuil   information. 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION  CO., 

86  Washiugi4>ii  Ave.,  So.  Minneapolia.  Minn. 


NORMAL  TRAINING  EXCHANGE.     This  is  a  Regular  Department  of  the 
KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE  by  which  You  and  Your  Friends  may 
KEEP  IN  TOUCH  with  all  that  is  Fresh,  Vital,  Experimental  and  Suggestive  in 
SOCIALIZED  EDUCATION.        Regular  subscription,  $2.00. 

TEN  TWO  CENT  STAMPS  WILL  BRING  A  SPBCUiBH  KUMBBR  TO  TOUR  STUDY  TABLB. 

KINDERGARTEN  LITERATURE  CO.^  CHICAQO. 
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The  Country  Is  Full  %^XT'J:Z 

ODe?    If  BO  yoa  will  find  it  exceedingly  convenient  to 
have  one  of  oar  PHOTO  TRIMMERS. 


You  know  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  trim  your  prints 
Bqoare  with  scissors,  and  a  little  cutter,  email  enough 
to  be  carried  in  your  vacation  trunk,  will  be  found 
Immensely  handy. 

Our  Studio  Cutter,  knife  ten  inches  long,  is  f  {00: 
the  Dandy,  with  an  eight-inch  knife,  is  $2.00;  and  the 
DlAmond,  six  inch,  only  $1.25. 

Milton  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  ilass. 

VBWTORK,  ATLANTA,  KANSAS  CITT, 

II  B.  i6th  St.         515  Grand  Bldg.  418  B.  9th  St. 


ACTIVE  SOLICITORS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE  for  "The 
Mory  of  the  PhllippinM,  by  Murat  IlaliteMl,  coniinlMioncd  by 
Uip  Government  •■  Oflicial  HUtorian  tn  the  War  Departnimt. 
Tlie  book  waa  writt«n  in  armj  camp*  at  San  Francinco,  on  the  Pacific 


With  General  Merritt,  tn  the  hotpitalt  at  Honolulu,  in  Hong  Konff, 
1b  the  Americao  trenchea  at  Manila,  in  the  iniurgent  camp*  witli 
Afninaldo,  on  tb«  dock  of  the  Olympia  with  Dewey,  anu  In  the 


roar  of  battle  at  the  fall  of  Manila.  Bonania  for  agenti.  Brimful  of 
orlgiDal  picture*  taken  by  gOTemment  photographer!  on  the  spot. 
Laq^book.  Low  price*.  Big  profits.  Freight  paid.  Cretlit  giv«>n. 
I>rop  all  trathy  unofficial  war  booki.  Outfit  free.  Addreii  II.  L. 
Barber.  Gen.  >lngr.,  fWl  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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A  Time  Saver. 

Copy  your  notes  and  make 
your  manuscripts  on  a 

Nef  Franklin 
Typewriter. 

It  iH  the  eimpleet,  lighte^,  easiest 
running,  fastest  and  most  dur- 
able Typewriter  made. 

FIRST-CLASS  AT  A  REA- 
SONABLE PRICE. 
870.00. 
TTPEWRiTERS  RENTED  $3.00 
PER  MONTH. 

For  illustrated  catalogue  and  full 
particulars,  write  to 

Cutter-Tower  Co., 

12  A  niLK  ST., 

Boston,  ilass. 
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.  PUPE  GOVERNMENT  . 

Is  a  sabject  which  Is  Interesting  many  eddcational 
people.  Principal  John  T.  Rat  nas  nrepared  a  de- 
scription of  the  plan  In  use  In  his  building  In  Chicago, 
glTlnff  also  rules  and  plans  for  Its  Introduction  Into 
schools,  which  has  been  put  In  the  form  of  a  booklet, 
«nUtied 
DBMOCRATIC  OOVBRirMBHT  IN  THB  SCHOOLS. 
We  will  send  single  copies  for  ten  cents. 

tS^^^t  School  and  Home  Education 

Gbo.  p.  Brown,  Editor,  will  be  sent  free.    This  edu- 
cational journal  for  teachers  and  parents  Is  unique. 
Subscription  price,  $1.00  a  year. 
Write  for  our  special  offer  to  new  subscribers. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

BLOOMINOTON,  ILLINOIS. 

QoingA^IM^? 

A  BOOK  BY 

Robert   Luce. 


Suggested  by  difficulty  in  getting  pre- 
liminary information;  based  on  journey- 
ings  in  many  parts  of  Europe ;  written  to 
make  the  paths  of  other  travelers  smooth- 
er ;  meant  to  contain  in  the  most  compact 
form  all  the  facts  that  expeiience  could 
suggest  as  likely  to  aid  the  tourist  in 
preparation,  and  to  save  time,  money, 
and  trouble  in  a  trip  abroad 


It  win  be  found  Inyaluable  in  the  preparation  for  a 
journey  to  foreign  lands  and  equally  Indispensable 
In  the  actual  experience  of  European  travel. 

—Omaha  Bee. 

The  time  to  read  It  U  before  one  sets  sail,  on  the 

Toyage  oyer,  or,  best  of  all,  when  he  is  counting  the 

cost,  making  his  plans,  and  deciding  whether  to  go  at 

all.    A  better  adviser  for  these  stages  cannot  be  nad. 

—Independent^  New  York, 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  sav  that  it  is  beyond  all  odds 
the  best  dlrectorv  for  foreign  travel  that  we  have  yet 
seen  in  the  English  language.  It  is  written  so  wisely, 
sensibly,  and  admirably  in  every  way  that  we  have 
nothing  to  say  of  it  but  In  the  highest  praise. 

-Literary  World. 


In  cloth,  $x;  in  paper,  50c.    Order  through  any 
tbook-seller  or  by  mail  of 

ROBERT  and  LM  LUGE, 

PUBLISHERS, 

68  Devonsbire  St.,    Boston. 


Revolving  Boole  Cases. 

Rolling  Chairs.  Recllnins  CiuOrs. 


INVALIDS 
GOODS. 

Send  for  niuitnted 

Catalogue. 
Dltooont  to  t 


The  Sargent  WV%.  Co., 

8th  ST.  AND  4th  AVE.,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

ACTIVE  SOLICITORS  WANTED  EV^ERYWHERE  fof^Th* 
Story  of  the  Philipplnec,"  byMurat  HaMcsdfamuniMloned  bj 
the  Qovernment  M  Offldal  Hietorian  to  the  War  Depaitmeat. 
The  book  waa  written  In  army  campe  at  San  Frandaoo,  on  the  Padfle 
with  General  Mcrritt,  In  the  hospitals  at  Honolulu,  In  Hong  Koof, 
in  the  American  trenches  at  Manila,  in  the  insurgent  camps  witE 
Aguinaldo,  on  the  deck  of  the  Olympia  with  Dewey,  and  in  tha 
roar  of  battle  at  the  fall  of  Manila.  Bonanza  ft>r  agcnta.  Brimful  of 
original  pictures  taken  by  goTemment  photograpners  on  the  spot. 
Large  book.  Low  prices.  Big  proflU.  rreight  paid.  Cradit  fWen. 
Drop  all  trashjr  unofficial  war  books.  OuSltfrsc.  Addreas  H.  L. 
Barber,  Oen.  Mngr.,  856  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


Liquid 
"Quicl(stop" 

for  headache*, 
(no  matter  what  tlie  source  of  the  trouble 
Hpringa  from)  cures  quicltly  and  effeotlvelj, 
and  does  not  leave  the  stomach  In  a  dis- 
turbed condition  after  the  headache  Is  ^ne. 
Why  wait  for  m  pill  to  dissolve  —  your 
hea<iache  l«*  fO'owlng  worse  all  the  time. 
Liquid  ••  Quickstep  " 

Cures 

Headaches 

Quickly 


OF  ALL  DRUaaiSTS-38  CENTS 

MATTISON  DRUG  CO. 

Dedham,  Mass. 
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Horseback  Excursion 


SOUTHERN 
MOUNTAINS 

rianasrement :  Rev.  H.  H.  Penniman, 
Professor  of  Berea  Colles:e,  Berea, 
Kentucky. 

The  start  is  made  from  Berea  College  campus, 
going  to  Wolf  County,  Kentucky,  to  Big  Stone 
Gap,  Va.,  to  Jellico  through  Pulaski  County 
back  to  Berea,  Kentucky.  Saddlers  easy  as 
rocking  horses.  Camp  train  with  all  camp  con- 
veniences. Water  proof  tents,  cots,  fine  cook. 
Such  an  outing  gives  all  the  advantages  of  a  rid- 
ing school  and  more,  the  developments  of  a 
gymnasium,  cures  more  dyspepsia  than  medi- 
cine or  massage  and  opens  the  eyes  to  a  new 
and  fascinating  world.  Same  kind  of  excursion 
made  last  year  and  under  the  same  manage- 
ment. 

Some  people  who  went  last  year  are  going 
this  year.  Half  the  people  last  year  had  never 
ridden  before.    Learned  to  ride  in  one  day 

All  this  under  the  care  of  people  who  make 
the  trip  safe.  Send  for  circulars  to  Miss  Ida  L. 
Brooks,  Secretary,  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ken- 
tucky, Madison  County. 


Steams  Cusbion  Frame  ;^ 


Tbe  graceful  frame  pr 
rlchoesB  of  tbe  flnish  r1 
charm  that  no  other  wn 
Steams  Ladles'  ChalnU 
of  all  Chainless  wheel 
Frame  wheel  makes  rl 
roads  a  luxury.  Ther 
or  Joltinff  with  a  Cushi 
It  Is  by  far  the  most  co 
of  all  wheels. 


E.  C.  Stearns  & 

SYRACUSE 


Special 

Inducements 
To  Teachers 


GOOD   INCOMES 

(ao,  35  and  30  per  cent,  commission) 

made  by  getting  orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas, 
Coffees,  Spices,  &c.  The  goods  sell  themselves. 
If  yoif  don't  want  commissions,  we  will  give 
you  premiums  :  Lace  Curtains,  Tea  Sets,  Toilet 
Sets,  Watches,  Clocks,  Dinner  Sets,  &c.  Send 
this  ad.  and  15c.,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  sample 
of  best  Tea  imported,  and  catalogue. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

I   31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  P.  O.  Box  289.— Education. 
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California 


JULY,  1899. 


Attention  of  delegates  and  teachera,  who  contemplate  attending  the  National  Sdncatitfiial 
elation  Convention  at  Los  Angeles,  is  called  to  the  three  routes  of  the 


Southern  Pacific  Co.; 

SUNSET  ROUTE  VIA  NEW  ORLEANS,  OGDEN  ROUTE 

VIA  OGDEN,  UTAH.  SHASTA  ROUTE  VIA 

PORTLAND.  OREGON. 


Write  for  illustrated  literature  descriptive  of  these  routes  and  places  of  interest  in  California* 


E.  £.  CURRIER,  New  England  Agent,  9  State  St.,  BOSTON. 

EDWIN  HAWLEY,  Assistant  General  Traffic  Manager, 
L.  H.  NUTTING,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent, 

349  Broadway  and  i  Battery  Place,  NEW  VORE. 
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Kodak 


Simplicity  and  Kodak  Quality 
created  the  standard  by  which 
all  cameras  are  measured. 

That's  why  the  clerk  says:     "It's  as  good  as  a  Kodak,"  when  trying  to  sell 
an  inferior  camera. 

K0DAK5  $5.00  TO  $35.00. 


Eastman  Kodak  Co. 


Kodak  Catalogues  fr««  of  dealers 
or  by  mail. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Library  of  American  Literature. 

Edited  by  E.  C.  STEDMAN  and  PMSS  B.  TV.  HUTCHINSON. 

A  choice  coUectioD  of  the  best  selections  from  the  wrltiDgs  of  American  Authors,  from  the  Inception  of  our 

literature  up  to  the  present  time,  arranged  chronoioslcallj,  with  biographies  of  every 

author  and  a  topical  index  to  the  entire  work. 


11  Large  8vo  Vols. 

of  Each  Author. 


POINTS  ABOUT  THE  WORK. 

2,671  Selections.     1.207  Authors  Represented.  -  308  Full-page  Illustrations. 
Elaborate  Topicallndex.    Handsome  Styles  of  Binding. 


Biography 


CONTENTS. 

Vol.  I.— Early  ColonUl  Literature,  1607-1675.    Vol.  II.— Later  Colonial  Literature,  1676-1764.    Vol    III.— Litera- 
ture of  the  Revolution,  1765-1787.    Vol.  IV.— Literature  of  the  Republic  Constitutional  Period,  1788-1820. 
Vol.  v.— Literature  of  the  Republic,  1821-1834.    Vols.  VI.,  VIL,  VIII.— Literature  of  the  Repub- 
lic, 1835-1860.    Vols.  IX.»  X.,  XL— Literature  of  the  RepubUc,  1861-1890. 
It  contains  carefully  chosen,  ably  edited,  and  artistically  arranged 
ADVENTURES,  DRAMAS, 

ANECDOTES,  ESSAYS, 

BALLADS,  FICTION, 

BIOGRAPHIES,  HISTORIES, 

CHARACTER  SKETCHES.  HUMOROUS  ARTICLES, 

CORRESPONDENCE,  NARRATIVES, 

CRITICISM,  NOTED  SAYINGS, 

ORATIONS, 


POEMS, 
POLITICS, 
THEOLOGY. 
TRAVELS, 
WARS, 
WITCHCRAFTS 
AND 

WONDERS.^ 


W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 


to  cut  off  for  a  time  his  purchase  of  other  litera- 
ture." 

H.  B.  Scott,  Kansas  Weslbtan  University, 
Salina,  Kansas. 
•' The  *  Library  of  American  Literature'  is 
worth  more  to  me  in  everyday  school  work  than 
is  my  entire  library  of  one  hundred  other  works 
upon  modem  literature." 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Publishers  we  aro  able  to  offer  a  few  sets  of  the  above  as  follows: 

Cloth,  $33  Edition  for  $20.        Embossed  Leather,  $44  Edition  for  $24. 

These  sets  are  slightly  shop-worn,  perfect  inside  but  outside  a  trifle  off  color,  or  some  similar  defect,  Inci- 
dent to  being  exposed  on  counter,  etc. ;  we  are  sure  our  readers  would  find  them  special  bargains. 

KASSON  &  PALMER,     50  BROMFIELD  STREET,    BOSTON,  MASS. 


"  I  do  not  see  how  anv  school  in  America  can 
spare  this  work  from  Us  reference  library  for 
teachers  and  pupils.  All  libraries  of  institutions 
and  departments  of  sei-vlce  ought  to  have  the 
work,  and  I  am  sure  that  every  private  individ- 
ual will  purchase  it  for  his  own  library.  If  he  has 
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AD  VERTISEMENTa. 


Seaboard  Air  Line, 

JOHN  T.  PATRICK,        -       -        Chief  Industrial  Ageat, 
PINBBLUFF,  N.  C. 


Mr  Deab  Teacher: 

For  several  reasons  you  should  be  specially  interested  in  the  Sanitary  School  that  is 
being  established  at  Pinebluff,  N.  C.  And  you  are  asked  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Inter- State  Teachers'  Association,  that  will  be  a  feature  of  the  Sanitary  School.  The 
special  reasons'why  you  should  be  interested  are : 

First,  it  enables  you  to  save  the  lives  of  delicate  and  feeble  children  and  give  them 
an  education  at  the  same  time.  You  know  it  is  often  said  that  such  and  such  a  child  hai 
been  taken  out  of  school  on  account  of  its  health. 

Second,  you  provide  a  source  of  income  for  yourself. 

Third,  you  provide  a  winter  home  for  yourself  where  you  may  spend  a  month  or 
more  if  it  is  necessary  on  account  of  your  health,  at  a  small  cost. 

Fourth,  you  provide  for  yourself  and  other  teachers  a  home,  in  case  you  become 
unable  to  work  and  have  no  means  of  support ;  such  home  or  homes  will  be  known  as 
the  "Teachers'  Cottages." 

Fifth,  you  are  allowed  to  recommend  one  friend  annually  to  special  privUeges  of 
reduced  rate  board  in  the  cottage  hotels  provided  for  pupils  and  teachers.  The  minimiun 
charge  for  children  whose  parents  are  of  limited  means  is  thirty  dollars  per  month.  The 
regular  charge  for  a  child  from  six  years  old  upwards  is  fifty  dollars  a  month,  where  the 
parents  are  well-to-do  financially ;  this  includes  board,  washing  and  all  necessary  atten- 
tion medical  direction,  physical  training,  tuition  and  books.  On  such  students  as  you 
direct  to  the  institution,  you  will  receive  for  the  first  twelve  months  of  their  stay  a  credit 
of  eight  dollars  a  month  each.  One-half  of  this  will  be  sent  to  you  in  cash  at  the  end 
of  each  three  months.  The  other  half  will  be  placed  to  your  credit  in  the  endowment 
fund,  for  disabled  teachers,  which  fund  will  be  used  to  build  and  maintain  **  The  Teach- 
ers' Cottages."  These  cottages  will  be  erected  with  all  modem  conveniences  and  grouped 
on  a  beautiful  spot  of  ground,  and  amid  the  long  leaf  pines.  It  was  thought  best  not  to 
erect  one  building,  but  a  number  of  neat  cottages,  which  would  surround  one  large 
central  building  to  be  used  as  a  cooking  department,  from  which  each  of  the  cottages 
will  be  served.  In  this  way  the  teachers  and  their  friends  are  relieved  of  any  annoyance 
of  a  cooking  room  being  connected  with  the  house.  The^e  will  be  a  library  building 
and  amusement  hall  for  use  of  teachers.  After  the  first  year's  stay  of  a  student  you  will 
receive  in  cash  two  dollars  a  month  and  six  dollars  a  month  will  go  to  your  credit  in  the 
endowment  fund. 

Teachers  who  become  members  of  the  Association  may  recommend  a  child  whose 
parents  are  not  financially  able  to  pay  the  regular  price,  and  the  matter  will  be  referred 
to  Executive  Officers  of  the  King's  Daughters  in  New  York  City,  and  they  will  refer 
it  to  a  circle  of  King's  Daughters  near  where  the  child's  parents  or  guardians  live ;  upon 
their  recommendation  the  child  will  be  admitted  for  thirty  dollars  a  month.     On  this 
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class  of  children  jou  will  receiye  two  dollars  a  month  for  those  you  recommend.  One- 
half  will  be  paid  you  in  cash  the  first  year,  and  the  other  will  go  to  your  credit  in  the 
endowment  fund.  If  the  student  remains  longer  than  one  year  you  will  after  first  twelve 
months  get  six  dollars  a  year  i{i  cash  from  the  amount  each  thirty  dollar  student  pays, 
and  eighteen  dollars  will  go  to  your  credit  in  the  endowment  fund  for  disabled  teachers. 

A  limited  number  of  what  are  known  as  assisted  children  will  be  cared  for  in  the 
following  manner.  Where  a  physician  will  give  a  certificate  that  upon  his  judgment  the 
life  of  a  child  can  be  saved  if  it  is  sent  South  to  the  Sanitary  School ;  and  that  if  it  stays 
North  it  will  die ;  and  that  the  parents  of  the  child  are  actually  without  the  means  to 
send  the  child ;  when  this  certificate  is  forwarded  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Ameri- 
can Invalid's  Aid  Association  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  if  approved,  they  will  provide  the 
means  to  care  for  a  number  of  children.  Upon  this  class  of  children  you  wUl  not  receive 
any  compensation.  But  still  we  want  you  to  recommend  all  such  children,  for  it  is  our 
duty  and  your  duty  to  do  all  we  can  to  assist  the  poor  parents  in  relieving  the  suJTerings 
of  their  afflicted  little  ones. 

All  principals  and  teachers  are  eligible  to  active  membership,  and  after  signing  one 
of  the  membership  cards  you  will  be  entitled  to  send  children  and  have  credits  entered 
to  yoiir  account.  Within  thirty  days  after  you  have  sent  your  membership  card  you  can 
have  the  privilege  of  the  teachers'  rates  for  board  at  the  Teachers'  Cottages.  The  rate  to 
teachers  is  five  dollars  a  week  for  two  months,  and  six  dollars  a  week  for  any  length  of 
time  thereafter. 

When  the  money  you  have  contributed  to  the  endowment  fund  amounts  to  five  hun- 
dred dollars  you  will  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  cottages  free  of  charge  in  case 
you  are  not  able  to  work,  and  have  no  means  of  support.  In  other  words  it  will  be  your 
home  to  enjoy,  and,  if  necessary,  to  spend  the  balance  of  your  life  in.  Teachers  who 
choose  to  do  so  may  solicit  contributions  for  the  endowment  fund  for  disabled  teachers 
from  any  person  able  to  give,  and  such  amounts  as  they  may  secure  will  be  credited  to 
their  account  in  the  endowment  fund  just  the  same  as  though  it  came  from  commission 
on  pupils  sent  in.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  teachers  to  get  the  full  amount  of  fifty 
dollars  a  month  for  all  children  whose  parents  are  able  to  pay  it,  for  it  enables  the  man- 
agement of  the  school  to  better  care  for  teachers  who  need  the  care  of  the  association 
and  for  children  whose  parents  are  absolutely  without  the  means. 

Elderly  persons  who  have  given  their  life  to  teaching  and  desire  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  their  days  in  a  genial  climate  surrounded  by  a  refined  and  ctdtivated  class 
of  people  such  as  will  constitute  the  Teachers'  Resort,  can  be  provided  for  at  a  low  rate 
of  board,  or  can  secure  furnished  cottage,  or  a  lot  to  build  a  cottage  on. 

Outside  of  the  land  set  aside  for  the  Teachers'  Resort  and  Sanitary  School  there  is 
ample  ground  well  laid  out  and  beautifully  situated  which  can  be  had  by  worthy  and 
desirable  persons  from  the  North  who  want  homes  in  the  South,  and  such  persons  as  you 
can  recommend  will  be  provided  for. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you ;  and  we  ask  you  to  read  carefully  the  proof  prospectus 
of  the  school  and  make  such  suggestions  as  you  think  will  help.  Those  who  desire  to 
correspond  with  outside  parties  to  learn  of  the  standing  and  responsibility  of  those 
engaged  in  the  work  can  write  to  either  Messrs.  Kasson  &  Palmer,  editors  of  "  Educa- 
tion,'' 60  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  thoroughly  investi- 
gate every  feature  of  the  work ;  or  Mr.  John  H.  Sharp,  Portsmouth,  Ya.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line ;  the  railroad  on  which  the  school  is  situated. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JNO.  T.  PATRICK, 

Resident  Manager. 
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New  -o-  flail 


Hen's  and  Ladies'  Patterns. 


HIGHEST  GRADE.  18TH  YEAR. 


ALSO 

Ladies'  Pattern  New  Mail, 

1 

had  last  year  an  exceptional  demand, 
offer   it  as  the  Finest  Ladies'   Wheel 
market. 

and  we 
on   the 

Price,  $50.00. 

Also  HANOTBR, 
HANOVER, 
HANOVBR, 

Man's,          28  in.                      $35.00 
Ladies',        28  *'                         35«<x> 
Boys',           26  "                         27.50 

HAffOVBR,  Girls',         26^n. 
HAIfOVBR,  Boys',         24  ** 
HANOVER,  Girls',         24  ** 

$27.50 
25.00 
25.00 

A  few  2nd  hand  Wheels,  New  Mails  and  other  make,  at  very 
low  prices. 

• 

Also  Men's  and  Ladies'  1899  Wheels,   -   $25.00. 


-  SBND  FOR  CATALOGUB  AND  SECOND-HAND  LIST. 


WM.  READ  ^  SONS, 

(BsUblished  1826.) 

107  WASHINfiTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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A  WONDER  IN  WHEELS. 

Bicyclists  who  desire  tafetj  under  all  condiilons, 
who  are  fond  of  coarttingp,  but  like  to  taav«  their  ma- 
chinert  under  complete  control  in  every  emergency, 
Hhould  try  the 

ECLIPSE  BICYCLE 

With  its  Automatic  Coaster 
and   Brake. 

The  rear  sprocket  has  an  Automatic  Clutch  which 
is  thrown  out  of  gear  by  holding  pedals  still.  You 
CoABT  with  feet  on  pedals).  Back  pressure  upon 
them  instantly  applies  brake,  forward  pressure  as 
quickly  releases  it.    SIMPLE,  SA FE,  SURE. 

Write  at  once  for  particulars  and  prices  to 

ECUFSE  BICYCLE  COHFANY, 


Box  E. 


Elmira,  N.  Y, 


THE  PIERCE 
WHEELS 

1899 
MODELS 


Are  accepted,  by  all  thinUiii^g  people 

as  tUe  ACN^E  of  PKRKECTriON 

in  Cycle  makiing. 

TRIED  and  TRUE 


THE  eaSHION  FRAME  WHICH  IS  APPblED  TO 


Morrow 
Automatic 
Coaster. 

This  Coaster  and  Brake 
can  be  applied  to  all 
Pierce  Wheels  and  is  a 
distinct  advance  in  cy- 
cle construction. 


PIERCE  WHEELS  MEANS 

.  .  COMFORT  .  . 

.  .  NO  LOST  POWER  .  . 

HEALTH  to  the  RTOER. 

The  PIERCE  Wheel  U  built  on 

honor  and  will  make  a  friend 

of  every  rider. 


1899  PRICES: 

Chainless  Bevel  Gear, 
$75«>' 

Cushion  Frame, 
$5o.oo-$65.oo. 

Chain  Driven, 
$a5-940-$5o-$6o. 


BUFFALO 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 
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The  Survival  of  the  Fittest  f 


READ    WHAT    SOME    LEADING    EDUCATORS    SAY    ABOUT 

EDUCATION: 

May  Education  ^'Containi  more  fcood  reading  than  a  copy  of  any  educational 
Journal  received  at  the  Department  during  the  present  year/'— Z>anfel  E.  McClwrt, 
Deptity  Superintendent^  Department  of  Public  Inetruiction^  Lansing^  Mich. 

'4t  is  certainly  one  of  the  strongest  educational  magazines  of  the  tlmes.^'— 5i^. 
Ja9.  S,  Perkins,  Canton^  Mass, 

^^  Education  comes  to  our  office  every  month  and  (s  one  of  the  most  valued  pub- 
lications we  receive."—  William  C.  Bates,  8upi.  oj  Schools,  FciR  Biver,  Mass. 

'^  The  professional  literature  given  In  this  magazine  is  strong  and  helpful."—  0. 
C.  Seelye,  8upt.  City  Schools,  Bacine,  Wis. 

''The  magazine  Is  ftrst-class."—  W.  W.  Pendergast,  Dep^  of  Public  Instruetion^ 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

*'  My  files  are  quite  complete,  and  I  regard  them  far  the  most  valuable  educa- 
tional references  published."— jP.  M-  WooSsy  Trtas.  and  Ma^xager^  Edueatiomd  Ano* 
dation,  Chicago,  III. 

'4  have  enjoyed  the  magazine  more  than  I  can  tell  you." — Mrs.  J.  F.  McBxoen^  Iowa. 

''I  cannot  do  without  it."— «/.  L.  Hollingsworth,  Supt.  of  fubUc  In»tnustion^  PoOt 
Co.,  Florida. 

^>£ducation,  Boston,  is  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  science,  art,  phil- 
osophy and  literature  of  education.  While  appealing  especially  to  the  teacher,— every 
one  of  whom  wonld  receive  a  benefit  from  a  yearns  subscription.  It  is  also  of  decided 
value  to  the  layman  interested  in  pedagogy.  In  Its  19th  year  it  has  the  cautiousness 
of  experience  with  all  the  vitality  of  one  just  reaching  his  majority.  Among  its 
contributors  are  to  be  found  the  leading  educational  writers  of  the  day  and  their 
poignant  thoughts  are  always  food  for  thought  and  development.  Yearly  subscrip- 
tion, 93.00.— Boston  Ideas. 

The  sub-committee  of  the  library  committee  on  periodicals  at  the  State  Normal 
Schoo],  Emporia,  Kansas,  has  been  Investigating  the  reading  of  the  pupils  recently 
and  h  gratified  at  the  popularity  of  the  periodical  tables.  In  the  line  of  Pedagogy 
their  report  shows  that  The  American  Journal  of  Psychology  has  34  regular  readers^ 
Pedagogical  Seminary,  34';  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  21 ;  Education,  38. 


SOME  REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

Or  I^eiiew  your  Subscriptioii  to  Education. 

I.    It  is  the  oldest  of  the  high-class  educational  magazines ;  is  now  complethig 

its  19th  year. 
II.    It  is  contributed  to  and  read  by  many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  day. 

III.  It  furnishes  the  best  discussions  on  themes  of  profound  Interest  to  every 
intelligent  person,  viz.,  those  that  relate  to  the  education  of  the  human  raee. 

IV.  If  you  are  a  teacher  It  will  keep  you  in  touch  with  the  freshest  thought  in 
this  great  and  progressive  profession. 

v.  It  will  promote  your  professional  growth  and  prove  an  Invaluable  aid  to 
self-culture,  fitting  you  to  do  better  work  and  to  command  higher  pay  as  a 
teacher. 

VI.  It  does  not  compete  with  the  cheaper  school  papers  which  deal  with  class- 
room methods.  It  takes  a  broader  outlook  and  discusses  the  deeper  prob- 
lems of  pedagogy  as  a  profession.  Every  growing  teacher  should  take  such 
a  magazine  as  Education  in  addition  to  a  practical  paper  of  the  other  olass. 

VII.  Every  other  trade  and  profession  has  its  official  )Ournal  or  organ ;  how  much 
more  should  this  great  teaching  fraternity  be  expected  to  maintain  a  hirh- 
class  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  their  interests  I 

We  need  your  sympathy  and  support  to  aid  us  in  making  the  best  possifr 
educational  magazine.    Therefore  subscribe  for  Education. 


subscription  PRICB,  $3.00.    Sample  Copy  for  six  a-eent  stamps.    Try  it  for  a  Tear. 


KASSON  &  PALMER,  Pubiishen 

50  BROM FIELD    STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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NEVER  CLOSED 


Tremont  Turkisli  Bath, 


176  Tremont  St,, .      "'^^/.^^L"^^^^^^^ 


Boston,  riass. 


LADIES: 


VTeek  Days, 
Sundays,    . 


9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M. 

1.30  to  6.30  P.  M. 


6ENTLSHSN  : 

Week  Days,        .        .        1  P.  M.  and  all  night. 
Sundays,        .        .     Until  1  P.  M.  and  all  night 


Office  and  Rectptioa  Room. 


Don't  feel  just  O.  K  ?    Tired  out  ? 

Then  take  a  Turkish  bath  and  be  a  new  per- 
son; clean  and  fresh  and  all  O.  E. 

Do  you  know  the  delicious  sensation  that 
steals  oyer  one  as  he  rests  on  a  couch  after  such 
a  bath  ? 

Arc  you  tired  ?    It  will  rest  you. 

Are  you  nervous  ?    It  will  calm  you. 

Are  you  wakeful  ?    It  will  lull  you  to  sleep. 

Are  your  pores  all  stopped  up  ?  It  will  open 
them. 


Have  you  a  cold  or  a  headache  ?  It  will  take 
it  away. 

If  you  live  in  or  near  Boston  of  course  you 
know  there  is  no  other  place  to  compare  with  Lun- 
din*s  Turkish  Bath.  If  you  are  a  stranger  in  Bos- 
ton— tired  and  travel-stained — ^go  and  get  a  Turk- 
ish bath  before  you  start  out  to  **do"  the  city. 

You  will  find  that  a  Turkish  bath  is  its  own 
best  testimonial.  But  if  you  want  another,  call 
on  the  Editor  of  Education.  H#  knows  by  ex- 
perience what  they  are  and  will  most  heartily 
recommend  them. 


Best  Ventilated  Bath  in  America !     Large  Swimming  Pool ! 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  Turkish  baths. 

They  positively  cure  nervousness,  insomnia  and  rheumatism. 

These  baths  are  wonderfully  beneficial  to  the  complexion — ^removing  all  impurities. 

We  have  a  corps  of  experienced  and  efficient  attendants. 

We  will  send  you  our  "Hints  to  Bathebs''  upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  address. 
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